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THE  PROPHECIES  OF  ISAIAH. 

PART   V. 

BOOK    OF    WOES; 

ob  histobical  discoimses  bbl&ttno  to  abshus  aih) 
the  egyptian  alliakcb. 

Chap,  xxtol-xxziil 

IHESE  chapters  catty  us  to  the  earliest  years  bf 
Hezekiah's  reign,  probably  to  the  second  and  third ; 
as  Samaria  has  not  yet  been  destroyed.  They  mn 
parallel  to  the  book  of  Micab,  which  also  takes  its 
start  from  the  destmction  of  Samaria,  and  are  as  faithful  a 
mirror  of  the  condition  of  the  people  onder  Hezekiab,  as  cb. 
viL^zii.  were  of  their  condition  under  Ahaz.  The  time  of  Abaz 
was  characterized  by  a  spiritless  submission  to  the  Assyrian  yoke ; 
that  of  Hezekiab  by  a  casual  striving  after  liberty.  The  people 
tried  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria ;  not  with  confidence  in 
Jehovah,  however,  bat  in  reliance  upon  the  help  of  Egypt. 
Thia  Egypticizing  policy  is  traced  step  by  step  by  Isaiah,  in 
ch.  xxviiL-xxxii.  The  gradual  rise  of  these  addresses  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  they  follow  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
alliance  witb  Egypt  through  all  its  stages,  until  it  is  fully  con- 
cloded.  By  the  side  of  this  casual  ground  of  trust,  which 
Jehovah  will  sweep  away,  the  prophet  exhibits  the  precious 
corner-stone  in  Zion  as  the  true,  firm  ground  of  confidence. 
We  might  therefore  call  these  chapters  (xxviiL-xxxiii.)  "  the 
book  of  the  precious  corner-stone,"  just  as  we  called  ch.  vii.-xii. 
*'  the  book  of  Immanuel."  But  the  prophecy  in  ch.  ^^xviii.  16 
TOL.  II,  A 
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2  THE  PROPHECIES  OF  ISAIAH. 

does  not  determine  end  mould  the  whole  of  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  other  section  is  moulded  and 
governed  by  the  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  tha  Virgin.  We 
therefore  prefer  to  call  this  cycl€  of  prophecy  "  the  book  of 
woes ;"  for  censure  and  threatening  are  uttered  here  in  repeated 
utterances  of  "  v>oe"  not  against  Israel  only,  tut  more  especially 
against  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  until  at  last,  in  ch.  xxxiii.,  the 
"  hoi  concerning  Jerusalem"  is  changed  into  a  "hoi  concerning 
Asahur."  All  the  independent  and  self-contained  addresses  in 
this  cycle  of  prophecy  commence  with  hoi  ("  woe:"  ch.  xxvli!., 
xxix.,  XXX.,  xxxi.-xxxii.,  xxxiii.).  The  section  which  does  not 
bec^n  with  hm  (viz.  ch.  xxxii.  9-20)  is  the  last  and  dependent  part 
of  the  long  address  commencing  with  ch.  xxxi.  1.  On  the  other 
hand,  ch.  xxix.  15-24  also  commences  with  hot,  though  it  does 
not  forin  a  distinct  address  in  itself,  since  ch.  zxix.  forms  a  com- 
plete whole.  The  subdivisions  of  the  sections,  therefore,  have 
not  a  uniform  commencement  throughout ;  but  the  separate 
and  independent  addresses  all  commence  with  hoi.  The  climax 
'  of  these  prophecies  of  woe  is  ch,  xxx.  Up  to  this  point  the 
exclamation  of  woe  gradnally  ascends,  but  in  ch.  xxxi.-xxxii. 
it  begins  to  fall ;  and  in  ch.  xxxiii.  (which  contains  an  epilogue 
that  was  only  added  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign) 
it  has  changed  into  the  very  opposite.  The  prophet  begins  with 
hoi,  but  it  is  a  woe  concerning  the  devastator.  This  utmost 
woe,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  at  the  point  of  time  when  the 
fulfilment  of  "  the  vtmoat"  predicted  in  ch.  zxviii.— sxxii.  was 
apparently  close  at  hand ;  bnt  Jerusalem,  though  threatened 
with  destruction,  was  miraculously  saved.  Yet  the  prophet 
had  not  merely  to  look  on,  as  Jonah  had.  He  himself  pre- 
dicted this  change  in  the  purpose  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
direction  of  the  "  woe"  in  his  mouth  is  altered,  like  that  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  turns  from  Jerusalem  to  Asshur,  and 
destroys  it. 

THE  FIEST  WOE.— JUDGSIENT  UPON  SAMAKIA  AMD  JERUSALEM, 
AND  CONSOLATION  FOB  BOTH. — CHAP.  XS VIII. 

Isaiah,  like  Micah,  commences  with  the  fall  of  the  proud 
and  intoxicated  Samaria.  Ver.  1.  *'  Woe  to  the  proud  croton  of 
tlte  drunken  of  Ephraim,  and  to  the  fading  jUnaer  of  its  tpUndid 
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CHAP.  XXVin.  1-4.  3 

ornament,  which  it  upon  the  head  of  the  lusninant  valley  of  thote 
glain  tetth  wine"  The  allnsion  is  to  Samaria,  which  is  called  (1) 
"  the  pride-crown  of  the  drunkeo  of  Ephraim,"  i.e.  the  crown 
of  which  the  intoxicated  and  blinded  Ephraimites  were  prond 
(ch.  xsix.  9,  xix.  14),  and  (2)  **  the  fading  Sower"  (on  the 
expression  itself,  compare  ch.  i.  30,  xl.  7, 8)  "  of  the  ornament  of 
his  splendour,"  i^.  the  flower  now  fading,  which  had  once  been 
the  ornament  with  which  they  made  a  show.  This  flower  stood 
**  upon  the  head  of  the  Talley  of.  fatnesses  of  those  slain  with 
wine"  (cf.  ch.  zvi.  8),  i-e.  of  the  valley  so  exuberant  with  fruit- 
fulness,  belonging  to  the  Ephraimites,  who  were  thoroughly 
enslaved  by  wine.  Samaria  stood  npon  a  beautiful  swelling 
hill,  which  commanded  the  whole  country  round  in  a.  most 
regal  way  (Amos  iv.  1,  vi.  1),  in  the  centre  of  a  large  basin,  of 
about  two  hoars'  journey  in  diameter,  shut  in  by  a  gigantic 
circle  of  still  loftier  mountains  (Amos  iii.  9).  The  situation 
was  commanding;  the  hill  terraced  up  to  the  very  top ;  and  the 
surrounding  country  splendid  and  fruitful  (Rttter,  Urdkunde, 
xn.  660,  661).  '  The  expression  used  by  the  prophet  is  inten- 
tionally bombastic.  He  heaps  genitives  npon  genitives,  as  in 
ch.  X.  12,  sxi.  17.  The  words  are  linked  together  in  pairs. 
Sh'mdj^m  (fatnesses)  has  the  absolute  form,  although  it  is 
annexed  to  the  following  word,  the  logical  relation  overruling 
the  syntactical  usage  (compare  ch.  xxxii.  13, 1  Chron.  ix.  13). 
The  tesqtiipedtdia  verba  are  intended  to  produce  the  impression 
of  excessive  worldly  luxuriance  and  pleasure,  upon  which  the 
woe  is  pruDounced.  The  epithet  nobhel  (fading :  possibly  a 
genitive,  as  in  rer.  4),  which  is  introduced  here  iuto  the  midst 
of  this  picture  of  splendour,  indicates  that  all  this  splendour  is 
not  only  destined  to  fade,  but  is  beginning  to  fade  already. 

In  the  next  three  verses  the  hoi  is  expanded.  Vers.  2-4. 
**  Beholdf  the  Lord  holda  a  strong  and  mighty  thing  like  a  haiU 
aiorm,  a  pettiUnt  tempext ;  like  a  storm  of  mighty  overflowing 
waters,  He  easts  down  to  the  earth  with  almighty  hand.  With 
feet  they  tread  -down  the  proud  crown  of  the  drunken  of  Ephraim. 
And  it  happens  to  the  fading  flower  of  Us  splendid  ornament, 
which  is  upon  the  head  of  the  luxuriant  valley,  as  to  an  early  fig 
before  it  is  harvest,  which  whoever  sees  it  looks  at,  and  it  is  no 
sooner  in  his  hand  than  he  swallows  it."  "  A  strong  and  mighty 
thing :"  r?^  PJ5  we  have  rendered  in  the  neuter  (with  the 
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4  THE  PBOPHECIES  OF  ISAIAS 

LXX.  and  Targum)  rather  than  in  the  masculine,  as  Luther 
does,  although  the  strong  and  mighty  thing  which  the  Lord 
holds  in  readiness  is  no  doubt  the  Assyrian,  He  b  BJmply  the 
medium  of  punishraent  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  b  called 
ydd  absolutely,  because  it  is  absolute  in  power, — as  it  were, 
the  hand  of  all  hands.  This  hand  hurls  Samaria  to  the  ground 
(on  the  expression  itself,  compare  ch.  xxv.  12,  xrvi.  5),  so  that 
they  tread  the  proud  crown  to  pieces  with  their  feet  (ISrd- 
masnali,  the  more  pathetic  plural  form,  instead  of  the  singular 
tirdmSs;  Ges.  §  47,  Anm.  3,  and  Caspari  on  Obad.  13). 
The  noon  laar,  which  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  shud- 
dering, signifies  here,  like  <t^VO,  an  awful  tempest ;  and  when 
connected  with  3U^,  a  tempest  accompanied  with  a  pestilential 
blast,  spreading  miasma.  Such  destructive  power  is  held 
by  the  absolute  hand.  It  is  soon  ail  over  then  with  the 
splendid  ilower  that  has  already  begna  to  fade  (-"^  nyy,  like 
)e^n  Y3  is  ch.  xxii.  24).  It  happens  to  it  as  to  a  biJ^rah 
(according  to  the  Masora,  written  with  majijnk  here,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Hos.  ix.  10,  equivalent  to  ifbhikkordthdh ;  see 
Job  xi.  9,  "  like  an  early  fig  of  this  valley ;"  according  to 
others,  it  is  uroply  euphonic).  The  gathering  of  figs  takes 
place  about  Angust.  Now,  if  any  one  sees  a  fig  as  early  as 
June,  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  it,  and  hardly  (ouches  it  with 
llis  hand  before  he  swallows  it,  and  that  without  waiting  to  - 
masticate  it  long.  Like  such  a  dainty  bit  will  the  Inxnnant 
Samaria  vanish.  The  fact  that  Shalmanassar,  or  his  Boccessor 
Sargon,  did  not  conquer  Samaria  till  aStet  tlie  lapse  of  three 
years  (2  Kings  xviii.  10),  does  not  detract  from  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy ;  it  is  enough  that  both  the  thirst  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  Samaria  answered  to  it. 

The  threat  is  now  followed  by  a  promise.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  character  as  ch.  iv.  2-6.  The  place  of  the 
false  glory  thus  overthrown  is  now  filled  by  a  glory  that  is 
divine  and  true.  Vers.  5,  6.  "In  that  day  will  Jehovah  of 
liotts  be  the  adorning  crown  and  the  apleftdid  diadem  to  the 
remtiant  of  His  people  ;  and  the  spirit  of  justice  to  tJtem  that  git  on 
tJie  jitdgmenl-eeat,  and  heroic  strength  to  tliemthat  drive  back  war 
at  the  gate"  " The  remnant  of  His  people"  (T*^  with  a  fixed 
kametz,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  17)  is  not  Judah,  as  distinguished  from 
Ephraim  that  had  ntterly  perished ;  but  Judah  and  the  remain- 
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ing  portion  of  Ephraim,  aa  distinguished  from  the,  ]>ortion 
which  had  perished.  After  the  periahable  thing  in  which  they 
gloried  had  been  swept  away,  the  eternal  person  of  Jehovah 
Himself  would  be  the  ornament  and  pride  of  His  people.  He, 
the  Lord  of  the  seven  spirits  (ch.  xi.  2),  would  be  to  this  rem- 
nant of  His  people  the  spirit  of  right  and  heroic  Btrength, 
There  would  be  an  end  to  unjnst  judging  and  powerless  sab- 
niissioD.  The  judges  are  called  "  those  who  sit  'al-hammishpdt" 
in  the  sense  of  "on  the  seat  of  judgment"  (Ps.  is.  5,  cxzii.  5); 
the  warriors  are  called  "  those  who  press  back  milchdmdh 
thd'rah"  (war  at  the  gate),  i.e.  either  war  that  has  reached  their 
own  gate  (ch.  xiii.  7),  or  war  which  tbey  drive  back  as  far  as 
the  gate  of  the  enemy  (2  Sam.  :d.  23 ;  1  Mace.  v.  22).  The 
promise  in 'this  last  passage  ccHresponds  to  Mic.  v.  4,  5.  The 
olAnacA  in  ver.  6  ought  to  stand  at  kammiahpdt ;  the  second 
danse  of  the  verse  may  be  completed  from  the  first,  nnuain 
being  equivalent  to  mm  mhi,  and  nTD  to  'TPD^.  We  niigiit 
regard  2  Chron.  xxx.  as  a  fulfilment  of  what  is  predicted  in 
ver.  6,  if  the  feast  of  passover  there  described  really  fell  in  the 
age  BDCceeding  the  fall  of  Samaria ;  for  this  feast  of  passover 
did  famish  a  representation  and  awaken  a  consciousness  of 
that  national  unity  which  had  been  interrupted  from  the  time 
of  Reboboam.  But  if  we  read  the  account  in  the  Chronicles 
with  unprejudiced  minds,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  this  feast  of  passover  took  place  in  the  second 
month  of  the  first  year  of  Ilezekiab's  reign,  and  therefore  not 
after  the  depopulation  of  the  northern  kingdom  by  Shalmanassar, 
bat  after  the  previous  and  partial  depopulation  by  Ttglatb- 
pileser  (see  vol.  i.  p.  52),  In  fact,  the  fulfilment  cannot  be 
looked  for  at  all  in  the  space  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth 
years  of  Hezekiah,  since  the  condition  of  Judah  during  that 
time  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  promises  given  above.  The 
prophet  here  foretells  what  might  be  hoped'foi^  when  Asshnr 
bad  not  only  humbled  Sphraim,  but  Judah  also.  The  address 
consists  of  two  connected  halves,  the  promising  beginnings  of 
which  point  to  one  and  the  same  future,  and  lay  hold  of  one 
another. 

With  the  words,  "  and  they  also,"  the  prophet  commences 
the  second  hi^  of  the  address,  and  passes  from  Ephraim  to 
Judah.    Vers.  7,  8.  ^And  they  also  reel  with  wine,  and  art 
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giddy  with  meih ;  priest  and  prophet  reel  viith  metk,  are  atoaU 
lowed  up  by  wine :  they  art  $iddy  with  tneiJt,  reel  when  teeing 
visions,  ttagger  when  pronouRcing  judgtnent.  For  all  tablea  are  ■ 
full  offiWty  vomit,  witho^U  at^  more  place"  The  JndEeans  are 
not  less  overcome  with  wine  than  the  Ephraimites,  and  espe- 
cially the  mlers  of  Judah.  In  wicked  violation  of  the  law  of 
God,  which  prohibited  the  priests  from  drinking  strong  drink 
when  performing  priestly  service,  and  that  on  pain  of  death 
(Lev.  X.  9,  cf.  Ezek.  xliv,  21),  they  were  intoxicated  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  prophetic  visions  ('i|*'i^,  literally  "  the  thing 
seeing,"  then  the  act  of  seeing ;  equivalent  to  W,  like  njh  in 
ver.  15  =  n^in;  Qlshausen,  §  176,  c),  and  when  passing  judicial 
sentences.  In  the  same  way  Micah  also  charges  the  prophets 
and  priests  with  being  drunkards  (Mic.  iii.  1  sqq^-  cf.  ii.  11). 
Isaiah's  indignation  is  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  words 
which  he  nses  he  imitates  the  staggering  and  stumbling  of  the 
topers  ;  like  the  well-known  passage,  Sta  pet  ita  mi  pet  stat  pet 
fie  labere  mi  pes.  Observe,  for  example,  the.  threefold  repetition 
of  ahdgu — tdgku,  ah&gu — tdghu,  siidgu — pdqa.  The  hereditary 
priests  and  the  four  prophets  represent  the  whole  of  the  official 
personages.  The  preterites  imply  that  drunkenneiu  had  become 
the  fixed  habit  of  the  holders  of  these  otBces.  The  preposition 
3  indicates  the  cause  ("  through,"  as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  28  and 
Esther  i.  10),  and  min  the  effect  proceeding  from  the  cause  (la 
consequence  of  wioe).  In  ver.  8  we  can  hear  them  vomit. 
We  have  the  same  combination  of  the  p  and  s  in  the  verb 
iotzen,  Gothic  kozan.  All  the  tables  of  the  carousal  are  full, 
without  there  being  any  further  room  {cf .  ch.  v.  8) ;  everything 
swims  with  vomit.  The  prophet  paints  from  nature,  here  with- 
out idealizing.  He  receives  their  conduct  as  it  were  in  a  mirror^ 
and  then  in  the  severest  tones  holds  up  this  mirror  before  them^ 
adults  though  they  were. 

Vers.  9, 10.  "  Whom  then  tcould  he  teach  knowledge  ?  And  to 
whom  tnake  preaching  intelligihlet  To  those  weaned  from  the  milkl 
To  those  removed  from  Ove  breatti  For  precept  upon  precept,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  a  little  liere,  a  little 
there!"  They  sneer  at  the  prophet,  that  intolerable  moralist. 
They  are  of  age,  and  free;  and  be  does  not  need  to  bring  know- 
ledge to  them  (da'ath  as  in  cb.  xi.  9),  or  make  them  understand 
the  proclamation.     They  know  of  old  to  what  be  would  lead. 
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Are  they  little  children  that  have  jnst  been  weaned  (on  the 
coDstmctivea,  see  ch.  ix.  2,  t.  11,  xxx.  18 ;  Ges.  §  114, 1),  and 
who  must  let  themselves  be  tutored  t  For  the  things  he 
preaches  are  nothing  but  endless,  petty  teazings.  The  short 
words  (tsdvf  as  in  Hos,  v,  11),  together  with  the  diminutive 
y^,  (equivalent  to  the  Arabic  sugayyir,  mean,  from  sagir, 
■mall),  are  intended  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  Emallness  and 
TexatioQS  character  of  the  prophet's  interminable  and  uninter-  - 
rupted  chidings,  as  7  (=  ^,  bet ;  comp.  ?  ^D^,  ch.  xxvi.  15)  im- 
plies that  they  are ;  just  as  the  philosophers  in  Acts  zvil.  18 
call  Paul  a  <nrfp[u>Xo^oi;,  a  collector  of  seeds,  i.e.  a  dealer  in 
trifles.  And  in  the  repetition  of  the  short  words  we  may  hear 
the  heavy  babbling  language  of  the  drunken  scoffers. 

The  prophet  takes  the  id  ("  for  ")  out  of  their  mouths,  and 
carries  it  on  in  his  own  way.  It  was  quite  right  that  their 
ungodliness  should  show  itself  in  such  a  way  as  this,  for  it 
would  meet  with  an  appropriate  punishment.  Vers.  1I~13. ' 
"  For  through  men  »tammering  in  speech,  and  tJirough  a  strange 
tongue^  will  He  speak  to  this  people.  He  who  said  to  them,  Tkete 
it  rest,  giee  rest  to  wtary  ones,  and  Hiere  is  refreshing !  But 
they  would  not  hear.  Therefore  the  word  of  Jehovah  becomes  to 
them  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line,  a  little  Itere,  a  little  iJiere,  that  they  may  go  and  ■ 
stumble  backwardsy  and  be  vn-ecied  to  pieces,  and  be  snared  and 
taien."  Jehovafa  would  speak  to  the  scoffing  people  of  atam- 
mering  tongue  a  language  of  the  same  kind,  since  He  would 
speak  to  them  by  a  people  that  stammered  in  their  estimation, 
!.«.  who  talked  as  barbarians ,  (cf-  ^ap^p^etv  and  balhutire; 
see  ch.  xxxiii.  19,  compared  with  Dent,  xxviii.  49).  The 
Asi^riaa  SemiUc  bad  the  same  sound  in  the  ear  of  an  Israelite, 
as  Low  Saxon  (a  provincial  dialect)  in  the  ear  of  an  educated 
German ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  was  plentifully  mixed  up  with 
Iranian,  and  possibly  also  with  Tatar  elements.  This  people 
would  practically  interpret  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  its  own  patois 
to  the  despisers  of  the  prophet.  Jehovah  had  directed  them, 
through  His  prophets,  after  the  judgments  which  they  had 
experienced  with  sufficient  severity  (ch.  i.  5  sqq.),  into  the  true 
way  to  rest  and  refreshing  (Jer.  vi.  16),  and  had  exhorted  them 
to  give  rest  to  the  nation,  which  had  suiFeFed  so  much  under 
Ahaz  through  the  calamities  of  war  (2  Chron.  suviii.),  and  not 
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to  drag  it  into  another  war  by  goadini;  it  on  to  me  atrainst 
Assyria,  or  impose  a  new  burden  in  addition  to  the  tribute  to 
Assyoa  by  purchasing  the  help  of  Egypt.  But  they  would  not 
hearken  (KUM  =  aM,  cli.  jlxx.  15,  16 ;  Ges^  §  23,  3,  Anna.  3). 
Their  policy  was  a  very  different  one  from  being  still,  or  be- 
lieving and  waiting.  And  therefore  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
which  they  regarded  as  an  endless  series  of  trivial  commands, 
would  be  turned  in  their  case  into  an  endless  series  of  painfnl 
sufferings.  To  those  who  thought  themselves  so  free,  and  lived 
80  free,  it  would  become  a  stone  on  which  they  wonld  go  to 
pieces,  a  net  in  which  they  wonld  be  snared,  a  trap  in  which 
they  would  be  caught  (compare  ch.  vhi.  14, 15). 

The  prophet  now  directly  attacks  the  great  men  of  Jem- 
salem,  and  holds  up  a  Messianic  prophetT-  before  their  eyes, 
which  turns  its  dark  side  to  them,  as  ch.  vii.  did  to  Ahas. 
Vera.  14-17.  '*  Therefore  hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  ecomful 
iorde,  rulers  of  Out  people  which  ie  in  Jerusalem  !  For  ye  «ay, 
We  have  made  a  eovenant  with  death,  and  teith  Modes  have  tM 
wma^  an  agreement.  The  swelling  scovrge,  when  it  cometh  hitherf 
will  Sou*  no  harm ;  for  we  have  made  a  He  our  shelter,  and  in 
deceit  have  we  hidden  ourselves.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Behold,  I  am  He  who  hath  laid  in  Zion  a  atone,  a 
stone  of  fria/,  a  precious  comer-stone  of  well-founded  founding  ; 
■  -whoever  believes  will  not  have  to  move.  And  I  make  justice  the 
line,  and  righteousness  the  level;  and  hail  sweeps  away  tlie  refuge 
of  lies,  and  the  hiding-place  it  washed  away  by  waters."  With 
lakhSn  (therefore)  the  announcement  of  punishment  is  once 
more  suspended ;  and  in  ver.  16  it  is  resumed  again,  the  expo- 
sition of  the  sin  being  inserted  between,  before  the  pnnish- 
mcnt  is  declared.  Their  sin  is  IdlsOn,  and  this  free-thinking 
scorn  rests  upon  a  proud  and  insolent  self-confidence,  which 
imagines  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  fear  death  and  hell ;  and 
this  self-confidence  has  for  its  secret  reserve  the  alliance  to  be 
secretly  entered  into  with  Egypt  against  Assyria.  What  the 
prophet  makes  them  say  here,  they  do  not  indeed  say  exactly  in 
this  form ;  but  this  is  the  essential  substance  of  the  carnally 
devised  thoughts  and  words  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  as  manifest  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  Jehovah,  and  such  princes  as  these,  who  either 
proudly  ignore  Jehovah,  or  throw  Him  off  as  useless,  what  a 
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MTitrastl  Chozeh,  and  clidzillh  in  ver.  18,  signify  an  agree- 
ment, either  as  a  decision  or  completion  (from  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  verb  ehdzdh;  see  toI.  i^p.  71),  or  as  a  choice, 
beaeplaeitum  (like  the  Arabic  ray),  or  as  a  record,  i.e.  the  meana 
of  selecting  (like  the  talmudic  chdzllh,  a  countersign,  a  rdOlydh,  a 
proof  or  argnment :  Lazzatto).  In  shot  aliOlSph  ("  thn  swelling 
scoorge,"  chetkib  0''}?),  the  comparison  of  Asshur  to  a  flood 
(vers.  2f  8,  7),  and  the  comparison  of  it  to  a  whip  or  scourge,  are 
mixed  together ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  allowable,  because  a 
whip,  when  smacked,  really  does  move  in  waving  lines  (com- 
pare Jer.  viii.  6,  where  tkdtaph  is  applied  to  the  galoping  of  a 
war-horse).  The  ehethxb  nsjr  in  ver.  15  (for  which  the  heri 
reads  ^^^  according  to  Tsr.  19)  is  to  be  read  "i?^  (granting 
that  it  shall  have  passed,  or  that  it  passes) ;  and  there  is  no 
necessi^  iot  any  emendation.  The  Egyptian  alliance  for 
which  they  are  suing,  when  designated  according  to  its  true 
ethical  nature,  is  iheqer  (lie)  and  k&z^h  (falsehood) ;  compare 
2  KtDgs  xvii.  4  (where  we  onght  perhaps  to  read  aheqer  for 
qether,  according  to  the  LXX.),  and  m^Jre  especially  Ezek. 
xvii.  15  sqq.,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  true  prophets 
r^rded  self-willed  rebellion  even  against  heathen  rule  as  a 
reprehensible  breach  of  faith.  The  Weken,  (therefore),  which 
is  resumed  in  ver.  16,  is  apparently  followed  as  strangely  aa 
in  cb.  vii.  14,  by  a  promise  instead  of  a  threat.  But  this 
is  only  apparently  the  case.  It  is  unquestionably  a  promise ; 
bat  as  the  last  clause,  "  he  that  believeth  will  not  flee,"  i.e.  will 
stand  firm,  clearly  indicates,  it  is  a  promise  for  believers  alone. 
For  those  to  whom  the  prophet  is  speaking  here  the  promise  is 
a  threat,  a  savour  of  death  nnto  death.  Just  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  Ahaz  refused  to  ask  for  a  sign,  the  prophet 
announced  to  him  a  sign  of  Jehovah's  own  selection ;  so  here 
Jehovah  opposes  to  the  false  ground  of  confidence  on  whicli  the 
leaders  relied,  the  foundation  stone  laid  in  Zion,  which  would 
hear  the  believing  in  immoveable  safety,  but  on  which  the 
unbelieving  would  be  broken  to  pieces  (Matt.  xxi.  44).  This 
stone  is  called  'ebhen  bOchan,  a  stone  of  proving,  i^.  a  proved 
and  self-proving  stoue.  Then  follow  other  epithets  in  a  series 
commenung  anew  with  pi'nna(/i  =  'eW«nptn)ifli/i  (compare  Ps. 
cxviii.  22)  :  anguhts  k,  e.  lapis  angularis  pretiositatit  funilatlonit 
/undatce.     It  is  a  comer-stone,  valuable  in  itself  (on  ytqratk. 
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compare  1  Kings  v.  31),  and  affordiog  the  strongest  foandation 
and  inviolable  security  to  all  that  is  bnilt  npon  it  (mnidd  a 
substantive  in  form  like  muidr,  and  m^sdd  a  Jiophal  parti^ple 
in  the  f onn  of  those  of  the  verba  eontraeta  pe  yod).  This  stone 
was  not  the  Davidic  sovereignty,  hot  the  true  seed  of  David 
which  appeared  in  Jesus  (Gom.  ix.  33 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7).  The 
figure  of  a  stone  is  not  opposed  to  the  personal  reference,  since 
the  prophet  in  ch.  viii.  14  speaks  even  of  Jehovah  Himself 
under  the  figure  of  a  stone.  The  majestically  unique  descrip- 
tion renders  it  quite  impossible  that  Hezekiah  can  be  intended. 
Micah,  whose  book  forms  the  side  piece  of  this  cycle  of  pro- 
phecy, also  predicted,  under  similar  historical  circumstances, 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  Bethlehem  Ephratah  (Mic  v.  1), 
What  Micah  expresses  in  the  words,  "  His  goings  forth  are  from 
of  old,"  is  indicated  here  in  the  preterite  yisaad  connected  with 
Jan'ni  (the  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  Obad.  2,  Ezek. 
XXV.  7 ;  compare  ver.  2  above,  and  Jer.  xlix.  15,  xxiii.  19).  It 
denotes  that  which  has  been  determined  by  Jehovah,  sod  there- 
fore is  as  good  as  accomplished.  What  is  historically  realized 
has  had  an  et«mal  existence,  and  indeed  an  ideal  pre-existence 
even  in  the  heart  of  history  itself  (ch.  xxii.  11,  sxv.  1,  xuivii. 
26).  Ever  since  there  had  been  a  Davidic  government  at  all, 
this  stone  had  lain  in  Zion.  The  Davidic  monarchy  not  only 
had  in  tliis  its  culminating  pcnnt,  but  the  ground  of  its  con- 
tinuance also.  It  was  not  only  the  Omega,  but  also  the  Alpha. 
Whatever  escaped  from  wrath,  even  nnd^  the  Old  Testament, 
stood  upon  this  stone.  This  (as  the  prophet  predicts  in 
^n)  tA  pDsran :  e»it  the  ful.  kal)  would  be  the  stronghold  of 
faith  in  the  midst  of  the  approaching  Assyrian  calamities  (cf. 
ch.  vii.  9) ;  and  faith  would  be  the  condition  of  life  (Hah. 
ii.  4).  But  against  unbelievers  Jehovah  would  proceed  accord- 
ing to  His  punitive  justice.  He  would  make  tius  (justice  and 
righteousness,  mishpdt  and  U'd&q&h)  a  nonn,  tA.  a  line  and 
level.  A  different  turn,  however,  is  given  to  gdv,  with  a  play 
upon  vers.  10,  11.  What  Jehovah  is  about  to  do  is  depicted 
as  a  building  which  He  is  carrying  out,  and  which  He  will  cany 
out,  so  far  as  the  despisera  are  concerned,  on  no  other  plan  than 
that  of  strict  retribution.  His  punitive  justice  comes  like  a 
hailstorm  and  like  a  flood  (cf.  ver.  2,  ch.  x.  22).  The  hail 
smites  the  refuge  of  lies  of  the  great  men  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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cleara  it  away  (nr,  hence  S),  a  shovel)  ;  and  the  flood  banes 
their  hiding-place  in  the  waters,  and  carries  it  away  (the  accen- 
toatioQ  shonld  be  THD  ti/chali,  Co  mercha). 

And  the  whip  which  Jehovah  swings  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  stroke,  bnt  will  rain  strokes.  Vers.  18,  19.  '*  And 
your  covenant  with  death  is  struck  out,  and  t/OJtr  agreement  with 
Hades  will  not  stand  ;  tlie  swelling  scourge,  when  it  comet,  ye  will 
become  a  thing  trodden  down  to  ii.  As  often  as  U passes  it  takes 
you:  for  every  morning  it  passes,  by  day  and  by  night;  and  it  i» 
nothing  bvt  shuddering  to  hear  such  preaching.  For  the  bed  is 
loo  short  to  stretch  in,  and  the  covering  too  tight  when  a  man 
wraps  himself  in  it."  Although  b'nth  is  feminine,  the  predi- 
cate to  it  is  placed  before  it  in  the  mascnline  form  (Ges.  §  144). 
The  covenant  b  thought  of  as  a  docnment ;  for  khuppar  (for 
which  Hupfeld  would  read  thuphar ;  Pa.  ii.  197)  signifies  hero 
oUiterari  (just  as  the  kal  is  used  in  Gen.  vi.  14  in  the  sense 
of  obUnera  ;  or  in  Prov.  xxx.  20,  the  Targum,  and  the  Sjfriac, 
in  the  sense  of  ahstergere ;  and  in  the  Talmud  frequently  in 
the  sense  of  wiping  off  =^  qinnSSeh,  or  wiping  out  =»  tndchaq, — 
vhich  meanings  all  go  back,  along  with  the  meaning  negare,  to 
the  primary  meaning,  tegere,  obducere).  The  covenant  will  be 
"  struck  out,"  as  you  strike  out  a  wrong  word,  by  crossing  it 
over  with  ink  and  rendering  it  illegible.  They  fancy  that  they 
have  fortified  themselves  against  death  and  Hadesj  hut  Jehovah 
gives  to  both  of  these  unlimited  power  over  them.  When  the 
swelling  scourge  shall  come,  they  will  become  to  it  as  mirmds, 
u.  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  their  corpses  become 
like  dirt  of  the  streets  (ch.  x.  6,  v.  5)  ;  OTV^rn  has  the  mercha 
upon  the  penuU.,  according  to  the  older  editions  and  the  smaller 
Masora  on  Lev.  viii.  26,  the  tone  being  drawn  back  on  accoatit 
of  the  following  p.  The  strokes  of  the  sconrge  come  inces- 
santly, and  every  stroke  sweeps  them,  i.e.  many  of  them,  away, 
"TO  (from  '^,  constriict  1,  sufficiency,  abundance)  followed  by 
the  infinitive,  quotiescunque  irruet;  Idqach,  auferre,  as  is  Jer. 
XV.  15,  and  in  the  idiom  Idqach  nephesh.  These  scourgings 
withont  end — what  a  painful  lecture  Jehovah  is  reading  them  I 
This  is  the  thought  expressed  in  the  concluding  words :  for 
the  meaning  cannot  be,  that  "even  (raq  as  in  Fs.  xxxii.  6) 
the  report  (of  such  a  fate)  is  alarming,"  aa  Grotius  and  others 
explain  it ;  or  the  report  is  nothing  bnt  alarming,  as  Gussetius 
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and  others  interpret  it,  since  in  that  case  n;^l^  ybe  (cf.  cl. 
xxiii.  5)  would  have  heen  qnite  snflicient,  instead  of  ny*OE*  f2n. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  the  expression  points  back  to  the  scorn- 
ful question  addressed  by  the  debauchees  to  the  prophet  in 
ver.  9,  "To  whom  will  he  make  preaching  intelligible?"  i,e. 
to  whom  will  he  preach  the  word  of  God  in  an  intelligible 
manner  t  (as  if  they  did  not  possess  blndh  without  this ;  njUDP, 
oKoiJ,  as  in  ch.  Hii.  I.)  As  ver.  11  affirmed  that  Jehovah  wonld 
take  up  the  word  against  them,  the  drunken  stammerers,  through 
a  stammering  people ;  so  here  the  scourging  without  end  is  called 
the  ah'mQ'dh,  or  sermon,  which  Jehovah  preaches  to  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  word  hSikln  is  not  causative  here,  as  in  ver. 
9,  viz.  "  to  give  to  understand  "  but  signifies  simply  *'  to  ander^ 
stand,"  or  have  an  inward  perception.  .To  receive  into  one's 
comprehension  such  a  sermon  as  that  which  was  now  being 
delivered  to  them,  was  raq-^vd'Sh,  nothing  but  shaking  or 
shuddering  (raqaa  in  Gen.  vi.  5)  ;  ^  (from  which 'comes  npiT, 
or  by  transposition  '"^J^p  is  applied  to  inward  shaking  as  well 
as  to  outward  tossing  to  and  fro.  Jerome  renders  it  "tan- 
tummodo  sola  vesatio  mtellectum  dabit  auditai^  and  Luther 
follows  him  thus :  "  bat  the  vexation  teaches  to  take  heed 
to  the  word,"  as  if  the  reading  were  T??.  The  alarming 
character  of  the  lecture  is  depicted  in  ver.  20,  in  a  figure 
which  was  probably  proverbial.  The  situation  Into  which 
they  are  brought  is  like  a  bed  too  short  for  a  man  to  stretch 
himself  in  (min  as  in  2  Kings  vi.  1),  and  like  a  covering 
which,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  man  who  covers 
himself  up  in  it  (or  perhaps  still  better  in  a  temporal  sens^ 
"  when  a  man  covers  or  wraps  himself  np  in  it,"  cf.  ch. 
xviii.  4),  is  too  narrow  or  too  tight.  So  would  it  he  in  their 
case  with  the  I^ptian  treaty,  in  which  they  fancied  that 
there  were  rest  and  safety  for  them.  They  would  have  to 
acknowledge  its  insufficiency.  They  had  made  themselves  a 
bed,  and  procured  bed-clothes;  but  how  mistaken  they  had 
been  in  the  measure,  how  miserably  and  ridiculously  they  had 
miscalculated  I 

It  would  be  with  them  as  it  was  with  the  Philistines  when 
David  turned  their  army  into  water  at  Baal-Ferazim  (2  Sam. 
V.  20 ;  1  Chron.  liv.  11),  or  when  on  another  occasion  he  drove 
them  before  him  from  Gibeon  to  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xiv.  X3 
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sqq.).  Ver.  21.  "For  JeJiovah  will  rise  up  as  in  tJie  moimtaia 
of  Perazim,  and  he  wroth  as  in  the  valley  at  Giheon  to  work  Hta 
work :  astonishing  is  Sis  work;  and  to  act  Sis  act:  strange  is 
His  act."  The  Targum  wrongly  supposes  the  first  historical 
reminiscence  to  refer  to  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
and  the  second  to  Joshua's  victory  over  the  Amorites.  The 
allosion  really  is  to  the  two  shameful  defeats  which  David 
indicted  upoo  the  Philistines.  There  was  a  very  good  reason 
why  victories  over  the  Philistines  especially  should  serve  as 
similes.  The  same  fate  awaited  the  Philistines  at  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians,  as  predicted  by  the  prophet  iu  ch.  xiv.  28  sqq, 
(cf.  ch.  xz.).  And  the  strangeness  and  veri^  of  Jehovah's 
work  were  jnst  this,  that  it  would  fare  no  better  with  the 
magnates  of  Jndah  at  the  hand  of  Asshar,  than  it  had  with  the 
Fhilistinea  at  the  hand  of  David  on  both  those  occasioDS.  The 
very  same  thing  would  now  happen  to  the  people  of  the  house 
of  David  as  formerly  to  its  foes.  Jehovah  would  have  to  act 
in  opposition  to  His  gracious  purpose.  He  would  have  to  act 
towards  His  own  people  as  He  once  acted  towards  their  foes. 
This  was  the  most  paradoxical  thing  of  all  that  they  would 
have  to  experience. 

But  the  poasihili^  of  repentance  was  still  open  to  them, 
and  at  least  a  modification  of  what  had  been  threatened  was 
attainable.  Yet.SS.  "  And  now  Mve  ye  not  mockeries,  lest  your 
fetters  be  strengthened;  for  I  have  heard  from  t/ie  Lord,  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  a  judgment  of  destruction^  and  an  irrevocable  one,  upon 
the  whole  earth."  It.is  assumed  that  tfaey  are  already  in  fetters, 
namely,  the  fetters  of  Asshur  (Kah.  i,  13).  Oat  of  Uiese  fetters 
they  wanted  to  escape  by  a  breach  of  faith,  and  with  the  help 
of  £gypt  without  Jehovah,  and  consequently  they  mocked  at  the 
waminga  of  the  prophet.  He  therefore  appeals  .to  them  at  any 
rate  to  stop  their  mocking,  lest  they  should  fall  out  of  the 
bondage  in  which  they  now  were,  into  one  that  would  hind 
them  still  more  closely,  and  lest  the  judgment  should  become 
even  more  severe  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  For  it  was 
coming  without  fail.  It  might  he  modified,  and  with  thorough 
lepentance  they  might  even  escape ;  but  that  it  would  come, 
and  that  upou  the  whole  earth,  had  been  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phet by  Jehovah  of  hosts,  ^his  was  the  sk'mn'dh  which  the 
{nvphet  bad  heard  from  Jehovah,  and  which  he  gave  them  to 
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hear  and  nnderstand,  though  hitherto  he  had  only  heen  scoffed 
at  by  their  wine-bibbiag  tongues. 

The  address  of  the  prophet  is  here  apparently  closed.  But 
an  essential  ingredient  is  still  wanting  to  the  second  half,  to 
make  it  correspond  ■  to  the  first.  There  is  still  wanting  the 
fringe  of  promise  coinciding  with  vers.  5,  6.  The  prophet  has 
not  only  to  alarm  the  scoffers,  that  if  possible  he  may  plack 
some  of  them  out  of  the  fire  through  fear  (Judg.  v.  23) ;  he 
has  also  to  comfort  believers,  who  yield  themselv^  as  disciples 
to  him  and  to  the  word  of  God  (ch.  viii.  16).  He  does  this 
here  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  He  has  several  times  assumed 
the  tone  of  the  maahal,  more  especially  in  ch.  xxvi, ;  but  here 
the  consolation  is  dressed  ap  in  a  longer  parabolical  address, 
which  sets  forth  in  figures  drawn  from  husbandry  the  discipli- 
nary and  saving  wisdom-  of  God,  Isaiah  here  proves  himself 
a  master  of  the  masked.  In  the  osual  tone  of  a  mashal  song, 
he  first  of  all  claims  the  attention  of  bis  audience  as  a  teacher 
of  wisdom.  Ver.  23.  "  Lend  ma  your  ear,  and  hear  my  voiee ; 
attend,  and  hear  my  address  I"  Attention  is  all  the  more  need- 
ful, that  the  prophet  leaves  his  hearers  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  parable  themselves.  The  work  of  a  husbandman  is  very 
manifold,  as  he  tills,  sows,  and  plants  his  field.  Vers.  24-26. 
"Does  tiie  ploughman  plough  continually  to  sowf  to  furr&io  and 
to  harrow  his  landf  Is  it  not  so:  v>1ien  he  levels  the  surface 
tliereof,  he  scatters  hlackpoppy  seed,  and  strews  cummin,  andputt 
in  vheat  in  roms,  andharley  in  the  appointed  piece,  and  spelt  on 
its  border^  And  He  has  instrueted  him  how  to  act  rightly: 
hie  God  teaches  it  him."  The  ploughing  {chdrash)  which 
opens  the  soil,  i.e.  turns  it  np  in  furrows,  and  the  harrowing 
(added)  which  breaks  the  clods,  take  place  to  prepare  for  the 
sowing,  and  therefore  not  interminably,  but  only  so  long  as  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed.  When  the 
seed-furrows  have  been  drawn  in  the  levelled  surface  of  the 
ground  (shiwdh),  then  the  sowing  and  planting  begin ;  and 
this  also  takes  place  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit.  Qetsach  is  the  black  poppy  (nigella  sativa, 
Arab,  habbe  soda,  so  called  from  its  black  seeds),  belonging 
to  the  ranuncnlacesB.  Kammdn  was  the  cummin  (cuminum 
cyminum)  with  larger  aromatic  seeds,  Ar.  kammiin,  neither  of 
them  our  common  carraway  (KUmmel,  carum).    The  wheat  he 
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■ows  carefnlly  in  rows  (sOrSh,  ordo;  ad  ordtnem,  as  it  (a  trans- 
lated hj  Jerome),  i.e.  he  does  not  scatter  it  about  carelessly,  like 
the  otber  two,  but  lays  the  grains  carefully  in  tlie  furrows, 
because  otherwise  when  they  sprang  up  they  would  get  massed 
h^tber,  and  choke  one  another.  Nismdn,  like  sordh,  is  an  ace. 
loH :  the  barley  is  sown  in  a  piece  of  the  field  specially  markecT 
off  for  it,  or  specially  famished  with  signs  (simdnim) ;  and 
kussemeth,  the  spelt  {^eid,  also  mentioned  by  Homer,  Od.  iv. 
604,  between  wheat  and  barley),  along  the  edge  of  it,  so  that 
spelt  forms  the  lim  of  the  barley  field.  It  is  by  a  divine 
instinct  that  the  husbandman  acts  in  this  manner;  for  God, 
who  established  agriculture  at  the  creation  (i.e.  Jehovah,  not 
Osiris),  has  also  given  men  understanding.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  v'yUfro  lammUkpdt :  and  (as  we  may  see  from  all  this) 
0e  (his  God :  the  snbject  is  given  afterwards  in  the  second 
claose)  has  led  him  (Prov.  xxxi.  1)  to  the  right  (this  is  the 
Tendering  adopted  by  Kimchi,  whilst  other  commentators  have 
been  misled  by  Jer.  xxx.  11,  and  last  of  all  Malbim  Luzzatto, 
"  Cost  Dio  con  giustiiia  eorregge  ;"  he  would  have  done  better, 
however,  to  say,  cmi  moderaziont). 

Again,  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  just  as  manifold 
after  the  reaping  has  been  done.  Vers.  27-29.  "  For  the  black 
jxippy  is  not  threthed  with  a  thrething  sledge,  nor  is  a  cart  wheel 
rolled  over  etanmin ;  brU  black  poppy  is  knocked  mU  with  a  ttick, 
and  eummin  with  a  staff.  Is  bread  com  crushed  f  No;  he  does  not 
go  on  threshing  it /or  ever,  and  drive  the  wheel  of  his  cart  and  hie 
horses  over  it:he  does  not  crush  it.  This  also,  it  goeth  forth  from 
Jehovah  of  hosts :  Se  gives  wonderful  inielUgence,  high  under- 
stdnding."  Ki  (for)  introduces  another  proof  that  the  husband- 
man is  instmcted  by  God,  from  what  he  still  further  does. 
He  does  not  use  the  threshing  machine  (chdmts,  syn.  morag^ 
At.  ruiwf.eg,  nSreg),  or  the  threshing  cart  ('Ogdldh :  see  Winer's 
Seal-Wurterhuch,  art.  Dresehen),  which  would  entirely  destroy 
the  more  tender  kinds  of  fruit,  but  knocks  them  out  with  a 
staff  (baeulo  exeutit:  see  at  ch.  xxvii.  12).  The  sentence  lechetn 
yUddq  is  to  be  accentuated  as  an  interrogative :  Is  bread  com 
crushed  1  Ob  no,  he  does  not  crush  it.  This  would  be  the  case 
if  he  were  to  cause  the  wheel  (i.e,  the  wheels,  gilgal,  constr.  to 
galgal)  of  the  threshing  cart  with  the  horses  harnessed  in  front 
to  rattle  over  it  with  all  their  might  {hdmam,  to  set  in  noisy 
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Tiolent  motion).  Lechem,  like  the  Greek  ttiot,  is  com  from 
which  bread  is  made  (ch.  xxx.  23  ;  Ps.  civ.  14).  v?\t^  is  meta- 
plastic (as  if  from  BHK)  for  vit  (see  Ewald,  §  312,  b).  Instead 
of  1'^^%  the  pointing  ought  to  be  1'5^,M  (from  Ena  with  kametz 
before  the  tone  =  Arab,  fdr&s,  as  distinguished  from  ^,B  witli 
a  fixed  hametz,  equivalent  to  farras,  a  rider) :  "  his  horses,"  here 
the  threshing  horses,  which  were  preferred  to  asses  and  oxen. 
Even  in  this  treatment  of  the  fruit  when  reaped,  there  is  an 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  inieVigenee  ('*?£'?,  as  written  KTCH) 
and  exalted  understanding  (on  nnwi,  from  'E*!,  see  at  Job  xxvi. 
3)  imparted  hy  God.  The  expression  is  one  of  snch  grandeur, 
that  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  prophet  has  in  his  mind  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  higher  sphere.  The  wise,  divinely  inspired 
coarse  adopted  by  the  husbandman  in  the  treatment  of  the  field 
and  fruit,  is  a  type  of  the  wise  course  adopted  by  the  divine 
Teacher  Himself  in  the  treatment  of  His-  nation.  Israel  a 
Jehovah's  field.  The  -punishments  and  chastisements  of  Je- 
hovah are  the  ploughshare  and  barrow,  with  which  He  forcibly 
breaks  up,  turns  over,  ^d  furrows  this  field.  But  this  doea 
not  last  for  ever.  When  the  field  has  been  thus  loosened, 
smoothed,  and  rendered  fertile  once  more,  the  painful  process 
of  ploughing  is  followed  by  a  beneficent  sowing  and  planting 
in  a  multiform  and  wisely  ordered  fulness  of  grace.  Again, 
Israel  is  Jehovah's  chHd  of  the  threshing-floor  (seech,  zxi.  10). 
He  threshes  it ;  bat  He  does  not  thresh  it  only :  He  also  knocks ; 
and  when  He  threshes.  He  does  not  continae  threshing  for  ever, 
i.e.  as  Caspari  has  well  explained  it,  "  He  does  not  punish  all 
the  members  of  the  nation  with  tlie  same  severity ;  and  those 
whom  He  punishes  with  greater  severi^  than  others  He  does 
.not  punish  incessantly,  bat  as  soon  as  His  end  is  attained, 
and  the  husks  of  sin  are  separated  from  those  that  have  been 
punished,  the  punishment  ceases,  and  only  the  worst  in  the 
nation,  who  aire  nothing  but  hasks,  and  the  hnaks  on  the 
nation  itself,  are  swept  away  by  the  pnnishments"  (compare 
ch.  i.  25,  xxix.  20,  21).  This  is  the  solemn  lesson  and 
affectionate  consolation  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  parable. 
Jehovah  panishes,  but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  be  able  to 
bless.  He  sifts,  but  He  does  not  destroy.  He  does  not  thresh 
His  own  people,  bbt  He  knocks  them ;  and  even  when  He 
threshes,  they  may  console  themselves  in   the   face  of   the 
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•pproschiug  period  of  jndgmeAt,  that  they  are  never  crashed 
or  injured. 

THE  SECOND  WOB  :  THE  OPPBESSION  AND  DEUTERANCB 
OF  ABIEL.— CHAP.  XXIZ. 

The  prophecy  here  passes  from  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the 
crown  of  flowers  (ch.  zxviii.  1-4),  to  its  f<vmal  parallel.  Jera- 
Balem  tates  its  place  by  the  side  of  Samaria,  the  crown  of 
flowers,  ander  the  emblem  of  a  hearth  of  God.  'Ariel  might, 
indeed,  mean  a  lion  of  God.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  as  the 
name  of  certain  Moabitish  heroes  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  20 ;  1  Chron. 
■n.  22),  and  Isaiah  himself  used  the  shorter  form  i'tnt*  for  the 
heroes  of  Jndali  (ch.  xsxiii.  7).  But  as  ^tf^M  (God'a  lieartb,  in- 
terchanged with  TKirr^  God's  height)  is  the  name  given  in  £zek. 
zliii.  15,  16,  to  the  altar  of  humt-offering  in  the  new  temple, 
and  85  Isaiah  could  not  say  anything  more  characteristic  of 
Jerusalem,  than  that  Jehovah  had  a  fire  and  hearth  there  (ch. 
xxxi.  9)  ;  and,  moreover,  as  Jerusalem  the  city  and  community 
within  the  uty  would  have  been  compared  to  a  lioness  rather 
than  a  lim,  we  take  ^K^M  in  the  sense  of  ara  Dei  (from  rriK, 
to  bam).  The  prophet  commences  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
with  a  grand  summaiy  introduction,  which  passes  in  a  few 
gigantic  strides  over  the  whole  course  from  threatening  to 
promise.  Ver.  1.  "  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  castle  wliere 
David  pitched  hie  tent!  Addyear  to  year,  let  thefea»tg  revolve:  _ 
tien  I  diatrese  Ariel,  and  there  is  groaning  OTid  moaning;  and  to 
the  pnmet  Iterself  to  me  as  Ariel''  By  the  fact  that  David 
fixed  his  headquarters  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  brought  the 
sacred  ark  thither,  Jemsalem  became  a  hearth  of  God.  Within 
a  single  year,  after  only  one  more  round  of  feasts  (to  be  iater- 
preted  according  to  ch.  xxxti.  10,  and  probably  spoken  at  the 
passover),  Jehovah  would  make  Jemsalem  a  besieged  city,  full 
of  sighs  (vali/UHqothl,  perf.  cons.,  with  the  tone  upon  the  ulti- 
mate) ;  but  *'  she  becomes  to  me  like  an  Ariel,"  i,e.,  being 
qualified  throngh  me,  she  will  prove  herself  a  hearth  of  God, 
hy  consuming  the  foes  like  a  furnace,  or  by  their  meeting  with 
their  destruction  at  Jerusalem,  like  wood  piled  up  on.  the  altar 
and  then  consumed  in  flame.  Ttfe  prophecy  has  thus  passed 
over  the  whole  ground  in  a  few  majestic  words.     It  now  starts 
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from  the  very  beginning  again,  and  first  of  all  expands  the 
hoi.  Vers.  3  and  4.  "  And  I  encamp  in  a  circle  round  about  thee, 
and  surround  thee  with  vateh-poiti,  and  erect  tortmnis  againit 
thee.  And  when  brought  down  thou  kiU  tpeak  from  out  of  the 
ground,  and  thy  speaking  will  sound  low  out  of  the  dust;  and  t^ 
voice  Cometh  up  like  that  of  a  demon  from  the  ground,  and  thy 
speaking  will  whisper  out  of  the  duet."  It  would  hare  to  go  so 
far  with  Ariel  first  of  all,  that  it  woald  be  besieged  by  a  hostile 
force,  and  woald  lie  upon  the  ground  in  the  greatest  extremity, 
and  then  would  whi^r  with  a  ghostlike  softness,  like  a  dying 
man,  or  like  a  spirit  without  flesh  and  bones.  KaddOr  signifies 
ephcBra,  orbit,  as  in  ch.  xxii.  18  and  in  the  Talmud  (from 
kddar  -^  kdthar;  cf.  kudur  in  the  name  Naba-hadur-uisurj 
Nebo  protect  the  crown,  kIZo^w),  and  is  used  here  poetically 
for  3*20.  Jerome  renders  it  quasi  epharam  (from  d&r,  orbit). 
3SD  (from  a«,  asj)  might  signify  "firmly  planted"  (Luzzatto, 
immobilmente ;  compare  shsth,  ch.  zxii.  7);  but  according  to 
the  parallel  it  signifies  a  military  post,  like  3VO,  Tp.  M'tsu- 
rOih  (from  mdtaOr,  Deat.  xx.  20)  are  instraments  of  siege,  the 
nature  of  which  can  only  be  determined  conjecturally.  On 
'^A,  see  ch.  viii.  19;*  there  is  nonecessi^  to  take  it  as  standing 
for  bdal  'obh. 

Thus  far  does  the  nnfolding  of  the  hoi  reach.  Now  follows 
an  unfolding  of  the  words  of  promise,  which  stand  at  the  end 
of  ver.  1 :  "  And  it  proves  itself  to  rae  as  ArieL"  Vers.  5-8. 
"  And  the  muittlude  of  thy  foes  will  become  like  finely  powdered  . 
duet,  and  the  multitude  of  the  tyrants  like  cltaff  flying  away  ;  and 
it  will  take  place  suddenly,  very  suddenly.  From  Jehovah  of 
hosts  there  comes  a  visitalion  with  crash  of  thunder  and  earth- 
quake and  great  noise,  whirlwind  and  tempest,  and  the  blazing  tp 
of  devouring  fire.  And  the  multitude  of  ail  the  natumt  that 
gather  together  againtt  Ariel,  and  all  those  w/to  storm  and  distr&i 
Ariel  and  her  stronghold,  will  be  like  a  vision  of  the  night  in  a 

'  The  'akkebh  mentioned  there  is  eqaiTsIent  to  mW),  Arab,  ft  kDot  on  k 
reed  Etalk,  then  that  part  of  gach  a  reed  which  comes  between  two  knots, 
then  the  reed  sUlk  itself  ;  root  2i,  to  rise  np,  swell,  or  become  COaTOC 
without  and  concave  within  (Fl.).'  It  h  poBgible  that  it  would  be  better  to 
trace  '6bh  btck  to  this  radical  and  primary  meaning  of  what  is  hollow  (and 
therefore  has  a  dnll  sound),  whether  uEed  in  the  sense  of  a  leather-bag,  or 
applied  to  a  spirit  of  incantAtion,  and  the  posseasor  of  such  a  ipirit. 
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drtom.  And  U  is  just  as  a  hungry  man  dreamg,  and  bekold  he 
ads;  and  when  he  wakes  up  his  soalis  empty:  and  just  as  a  thirst)/ 
man  dreams,  and  behold  he  drinks;  and  when  he  wakes  up,  beltoldy 
he  is  faint,  and  kis  soul  is  parcJied  witJt  thirst :  so  will  it  be  to  the 
muUitude  of  the  mtlums  which  gather  together  against  the  moun- 
tain of  Zion"  The  hoatile  xrmj,  described  four  times  as 
hdmGn,  a  groaniDg  multitDde,  is  utterly  annihilated  tbrottgh  the 
terrible  co-operation  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  are  let  loose 
npon  them  (ch.  zxx.  80,  cf.  ch.  xvii.  13).  "  There  comes  a  visi- 
tation:'* tippSqed  might  refer  to  Jemsalem  in  the  sense  of  "it 
will  be  visited"  in  mercy,  via.  by  Jehovah  acting  thus  upon  its 
enemies.  But  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  neuter  sense :  "  punisfa- 
ment  is  inflicted."  The  simile  of  the  dream  is  applied  in  two 
different  ways :  (1.)  Ver.  7.  They  will  dissolve  into  nothing,  as 
if  they  had  only  the  same  apparent  existence  as  a  vision  in  a 
dream.  (2.)  Ver.  8.  Their  plan  for  taking  Jerusalem  will  be 
put  to  shame,  and  as  utterly  brought  to  nought  as  the  eating 
or  drinking  of  a  dreamer,  which  turns  oat  to  be  a  delusion 
as  soon  as  he  awakes.  Just  as  the  prophet  emphatically  com- 
biDes  two  substantives  from  the  same  verbal  root  in  ver.  1,  and 
two  adverbs  from  the  same  verb  in  ver.  5 ;  so  does  he  place  v.Z'S 
and  iiSY  together  in  ver.  7,  the  former  with  7S  relating  to  the 
crowding  of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  a  siege,  the  latter  with 
an  objective  saffix  (compare  Fs.  liii.  6)  to  the  attack  made  hy 
a  crowded  army.  The  nftsod&h  of  Ariel  (i.e.  the  watch-tower, 
tpecula,  from  tsUd,  to  spy^)  is  the  monntain  of  Zion  mentioned 
afterwards  in  ver.  8.  i^t!^,  as  if ;  comp.  Zech.  x.  €,  Job  x.  19. 
blK  rum  without  ton;  the  personal  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted, 
not  only  in  the  leading  participial  clause,  as  in  this  instance 
(compare  ch.  xxvi.  8,  xl.  19 ;  Ps.  xxii,  29 ;  Job  xxv.  2 ;  and 
Kiihier  on  Zech.  ix.  12),  but  also  with  a  minor  participial  clause, 
as  in  Ps.  vii.  10,  Iv.  20,  and  Hah.  ii.  10.  The  hungering  and 
thirsting  of  the  waking  man  are  attributed  to  his  nephesh  (soul : 
cf.  ch.  xxxii.  6,  V.  14 ;  Prov.  vi.  30),  just  because  the  soul  is 
the  cause  of  the  physical  life,  and  without  it  the  action  of  the 
sensea  would  be  followed  by  no  sensation  or  experience  what- 
ever.    The  hungry  stomach  is  simply  the  object  of  feeling, 

'  In  Ajftbic,  Kbo,  mai&d  signifies  a  toffy  hill  or  moontun-top,  from 
a  lecondaiT  f onu  of  tiuJ;  and  numam,  to  laj  tlie  foandatiouB  of  a  fortified 
ett7  Cir  mSt^,  Pa.  zxxi  22),  fn»n  tstir. 
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and  everything  sensitive  in  the  bodily  organism  is  merely  th© 
medium  of  sensation  or  feeling;  that  which  reaWy/eeb  is  the 
Bonl.  The  sonl  no  sooner  passes  oat  of  the  dreaming  statia  into 
a  waking  condition,  than  it  feels  that  its  desires  are  as  nnsatis- 
fied  m  ever.  Just  like  such  a  dream  will  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  victory  of  which  it  is  so  certain  before  the 
battle  is  fonght,  fade  away  into  nothing. 

This  enigma  of  the  f  iitore  the  prophet  holds  out  before  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  The  prophet  received  it  by  reve- 
lation of  Jehovah ;  and  without  the  illnmination  of  Jehovah 
it  could  not  possibly  be  understood.  The  deep  degradation  of 
Ariel,  the  wonderful  deliverance,  the  sudden  elevation  from  the 
abyss  to  this  lofty  height, — all  this  was  a  matter  of  faith.  Bnt 
this  faith  was  just  what  the  nation  wanted,  and  therefore  the 
understanding  depending  npon  it  was  wanting  also.  The 
ah'mudJi  was  there,  but  tlie  blndli  was  absent ;  and  all  ■ijnDB'  T^^ 
was  wrecked  on  the  obtuseness  of  the  mass.  The  prophet, 
therefore,  who  had  received  the  unhappy  calling  to  harden  his 
people,  could  not  help  exclaiming  (ver.  Sa),  "  Stop,  and  liare; 
blind  yourselves,  and  grow  Hindi"  iTOnonri,  to  show  one's  self 
delaying  (from  rino,  according  to  Lnzzatto  the  reflective  of 
npnOFi,  an  emphatic  form  which  is  never  met  with),  is  con- 
nected with  the  synonymous  verb  I'lOl^,  to  be  stiff  with  astonish- 
ment ;  but  to  Wf,  to  be  plastered  up,  i.e.  incapable  of  seeing 
(cf.  ch.  vi.  10),  there  is  attached  the  hithpalpel  of  the  same 
verb,  signifying  "to  place  one's  self  in  such  circumstances," 
le  oblinere  (differently,  however,  in  Ps.  cxix.  16,  47,  compare 
ch.  xi.  8,  se  permulcere).  They  could  not  understand  the  word 
of  Qod,  bat  they  were  confused,  and  their  eyes  were,  so  to 
speak,  festered  up :  therefore  this  self-induced  condition  would 
become  to  them  a  God-appointed  punishment  The  imperar- 
tives  are  judicial  words  of  command. 

This  growth  of  the  self-hardening  into  a  jndidal  sentence 
of  obduracy,  is  proclaimed  still  more  fully  by  the  prophet. 
Vers.  9&-12,  "  Tliey  are  drtmken,  (aid  not  with  wine;  they  reel, 
.and  not  with  metk.  For  Jdumah  hath  poured  upon  you  a  spirit 
of  deep  tleep,  and  bound  up  your  eye* ;  lAe  prophets  and  your 
heads,  th«  iters,  He  has  veiled.  And  the  revelation  of  all  this 
wilt  be  to  you  like  words  of  a  sealed  writing,  which  tJiey  give  to 
him  who  understands  wriiing,  saying,  JPivy,  read  this;  but  hs 
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lay*,  I  cannot,  it  it  teaUd.  And  tJiey  give  the  writing  to  one 
vho  doet  not  understand  toritingf  toying.  Pray,  read  this ;  but 
he  latft,  I  do  not  understand  writing"  Tbey  were  drnDken 
and  stapid ;  not,  however,  merely  because  they  gave  themselves 
op  to  aeasaal  intoztcation  (|^,  dependent  upon  ^^B*,  ebrii  vino), 
but  because  Jehovah  bad  given  them  ap  to  splritaal  confusion 
and  self-destmction.  All  the  pTinishmeDts.  of  God  are  inflicted 
through  the  medinm  of  His  no  less  world-destroj'ing  than 
world-4astaining  Spirit,  which,  although  not  willing  what  is 
evO,  does  make  the  evil  called  into  existence  hj  the  creature 
the  means  of  punishing  evil.  Tardemdh  is  used  here  to  signify 
the  powerless,  passive  state  of  utter  spiritual  insensibility.  This 
judgment  had  fallen  upon  the  nation  io  all  its  members,  even 
upon  the  eyes  and  heads  of  the  nation,  i.e.  the  prophets.  Even 
they  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  good  qf  the  nation,  and 
lead  it,  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ;  their  eyes  were  fast 
shut  (D*p,the  intensive  form  of  the  kal,  ch.  xsxiii.  15;  Aram. 
tsff ;  Taltmid  also  fs? :  to  shut  the  eyes,  or  press  them  close),' 
and  over  their  heads  a  cover  was  drawn,  as  over  sleepers  in  the 
night.  Since  the  time  of  Koppe  and  Eichhorn  it  has  become 
a  usual  thing  to  regard  O^tt^iarmtt  and  Wlhn  as  a  gloss,  and 
indeed  as  a  false  one  (compare  ch.  ix.  13, 14) ;  but  the  reason 
assigned — namely,  that  Isaiah's  polemics  are  directed  not  against 
the  prophets,  but  against  the  stupid  staring  people — is  utterly 
groundless  (compare  ch,  xxviii.  7,  and  the  polemics  of  his  con- 
temporary Micab,  e.g.  ch.  iii.  5-8).  Moreover,  the  author  of  a 
gloHB  would  have  been  more  likely  to  interpret  M'?'''^  ^7  ^^ 
or  trinbn  (compare  Job  ix.  24).  And  vers.  11  and  1^  are  also 
opposed  to  this  assumption  of  a  gloss.  For  by  those  who  nnder- 
Btood  what  was  written  (lepJier),  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets 
and  rulers  of  the  nation  are  intended ;  and  by  those  who  dtd 
not  understand  it,  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To  both  of 
them,  "  the  vision  of  all,"  i.«.  of  all  and  everything  that  God 
had  shown  to  His  true  prophets,  was  by  the  judgment  of  God 
completely  sealed.  Some  of  them  might  have  an  outward 
knowledge ;  but  the  inward  understanding  of  the  revelation 
was  sealed  to  them.  Some  bad  not  even  this,  but  stared  at  the 
word  of  the  prophet,  just  as  a  man  who  cannot  lead  stares  at 
what  is  written.  The  efielAib  has  iBon ;  the  teri  "iDD,  though 
without  any  ground,  since  the  article  is  merely  generic.     In- 
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Stead  of  nrtu  tnp,  we  should  write  m  lUinp  in  both  cases,  as 
certain  codices  and  old  editions  do. 

This  stupefaction  was  the  self-tnflicted  punishment  of  the 
dead  works  with  whicb  the  people  mocked  God  and  deceived 
themselres.  Vers.  13,  14.  "  The  Lord  hath  spoken :  Becaute 
thia  people  approachei  me  with  iU  month,  and  honours  me  with 
its  lips,  and  ke^  its  heart  far  from  me,  and  its  reverence  of 
me  has  become  a  eommandment  learned  from  men:  therefore, 
behold,  I  will  proceed  wondroualy  with  this  people,  wondrously 
and  marvellously  strange ;  and  the  wisdom  of  its  wise  men  is  lost, 
and  the  understanding  of  its  intelligent  m«n  becomes  invisible^ 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Asaph  (Ps.  L,  cf.  Ixsviii.  36,  37), 
the  lamentation  and  condemnation  of  hypocritical  ceremonial 
worship,  without  living  faith  or  any  striving  after  holiness,  had 
heen  a  leading  theme  of  prophecy.  Kvea  in  Isaiah's  intro- 
ductory address  (ch.  i.)  this  complaint  was  uttered  quite  in 
the  tone  of  that  of  Asaph.  In  tlie  time  of  Hezekiah  it  was 
peculiarly  called  for,  jost  as  it  was  afterwards  in  that  of  Josiah 
(as  the  book  of  Jeremiah  shows).  The  people  had  been  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  public  worship  of  idols,  bat 
their  worship  of  Jehovah  was  hypocrisy.  Sometimes  it  was 
conscious  hypocrisy,  arising  from  the  fear  of  man  and  favour  of 
man ;  sometimes  unconscious,  inasmuch  as  without  any  inward 
conversion,  but  simply  with  work-righteonsness,  the  people  con- 
tented themselves  with,  and  even  prided  themselves  upon,  an 
outward  fu161ment  of  the  law  (Mic.  vi.  6-8,  iii.  11).  Instead  of 
B^  (LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Matt.  zv.  8,  Mark  vii.  6),  we  also  meet 
with  the  reading  b*!:,  *'  becaase  this  people  harasses  itself  as  with 
tributary  service ;"  but  the  antithesis  to  richaq  (LXX.  mppm 
airS^ei)  favours  the  former  reading n^i7(U A,  aeeedit;  and  Ifphiv 
(with  its  mouth)  must  be  connected  with  this,  though  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  accents.  This  self-alienation  and  self -blinding, 
Jehovah  would  punish  with  a  wondronsly  paradoxical  judgment, 
namely,  the  judgment  of  a  hardening,  which  would  so  completely 
empty  and  confuse,  tliat  even  the  appearance  of  wisdom  and 
unity,  which  the  leaders  of  Israel  still  had,  woald  completely 
disappear.  I^cri^  (as  in  ch.  xxxvlii.  5)  is  not  the  third  person 
fut.  hiphil  here  (so  that  it  could  be  rendered,  according  to  ch. 
xzviii.  16,  "Behold,  I  am  he  who;"  or  more  strictly  still, 
"Behold  m^  who;"  which,  however,  would  give  a  prominence 
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to  the  eabject  that  would  be  oat  of  place  here),  but  the  part,  lot 
tvr  >|Di^  That  the  langnage  really  allowed  of  Bach  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  primary  form  qattl  into  qatil,  and  especially  in  the 
cue  of  *]'Di',  is  evident  from  Eccles.  i.  18  (see  at  Ps.  xvi.  5). 
In  K^  t^cn,  vht  (cf.  Lam.  i.  9)  alternates  with  the  gerundive 
(see  at  ch.  xxii.  17) :  the  fifth  example  in  this  one  address  of 
the  emphatic  jaxtaposition  of  words  having  a  similar  sound  and 
the  same  derivation  (vid.  vera.  1,  5,  7,  9). 

Their  hypocrisy,  which  was  about  to  be  so  wonderfully 
punished  according  to  the  universal  law  (Fs.  xriii.  26,  27), 
manifested  itself  in  their  self-willed  and  s^ret  behaviour,  which 
would  not  inquire  for  Jehovah,  nor  snfFer  itself  to  be  chastened 
by  His  word.  Vera.  15,  16.  "  Woe  untff  them  that  hide  phtu 
deep  from  Jehovah,  and  tfteir  doing  oceure  in  a  dark  place,  and 
tketf  aay,  Who  saw  us  tJten,  and  who  knew  t^iU  us  1 1  Oh  for  your 
pervereitt/ 1  It  it  to  be  regarded  at  pollert'  clay;  tJiat  a  work 
eotdd  eay  to  ita  maker,  He  liat  not  made  me;  and  an  image  to  itt 
KuIptoTf  He  doee  not  underitand  U  /"  Just  as  Ahaz  had  carefully 
kept  his  appeal  to  Asahur  for  help  secret  from  the  prophet ;  so 
did  they  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hide  from  the  prophet  the 
plan  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  ^^D?  is  a  syncopated  hiphil 
for  "Wcni',  as  in  ch.  i.  12,  iii.  8,  xxiii.  11.  P'P^n  adds  the 
adverbial  notion,  according  to  our  mode  of  expression  (comp. 
Joel  ii.  20,  and  the  opposite  thought  in  Joel  ii.  26;  Ges.  § 
142).  To  bide  from  Jehovah  is  equivalent  to  hiding  from 
the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  that  they  might  not  have  to  listen  to 
reproof  from  the  word  of  Jehovah.  We  may  see  from  ch. 
viii.  12  how  suspiciously  they  watched  the  prophet  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these.  But  Jehovah  saw  them  in  their  secrecy, 
and  the  prophet  saw  through  the  whole  in  the  light  of  Jehovah. 
033l)n  is  an  exclamation,  like  ^i^^  in  Jer.  xlix.  16.  They 
are  perverse,  or  Cim)  "is  it  not  sol"  They  think  they  can 
dispense  with  Jt^ovah,  and  yet  they  are  His  creatures ;  they 
attribute  cleverness  to  themselves,  and  practically  disown  Jeho- 
vah, as  if  the  pot  should  say  to  the  potter  who  has  turned  it. 
He  does  not  understand  it. 

But  the  prophet's  God,  whose  omniscience,  creative  glory, 
and  perfect  wisdom  they  so  basely  mistook  and  ignored,  would 
very  shortly  turn  the  present  state  of  the  world  upside  down,  and 
make  Himself  a  congregation  out  of  the  poor  and  wretched, 
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whilst  He  would  entirely  destroy  tbta  pnmd  nngodly  nadon. 
Vers.  17-21.  "  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little,  and  Lebarwn  it  turn^ 
into  a  fruitful  field,  aud  ike  fruitful  field  etttemed  at  a  forettf 
And  in  that  day  the  deaf  hear  tcriptitre  words,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  toill  see  out  of  obscurity  and  out  of  darhnesB.  And  Hie  joff 
of  t/te  humble  increases  in  Jehovah,  and  the  poor  among  men  will 
rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  For  tyrants  are  gone,  and  it  is 
over  vrith  snoffers ;  latd  all  toAo  fAin£  evil  are  rooted  out,  who  con- 
demn a  man  for  a  word,  and  lay  snares  for  him  that  is  free-»p<^cen 
in  the  gate,  and  overthrow  the  rigkteotis  through  shameful  Uet." 
The  circamstaDces  themselves,  as  well  as  the  sentence  passed, 
will  experience  a  change,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  present 
state  of  things.  This  is  what  is  affirmed  in  Ver.  17 ;  probably 
a  proverb  transposed  into  a  more  literary  style.  What  is  now 
forest  becomes  ennobled  into  garden  ground;  and  what  is 
garden  gronnd  becomes  in  general  estimation  a  forest  (^t3l3?, 
^r?)  although  we  should  rather  expect  j,  just  as  in  di.  xxxiL 
15).  These  emblems  are  explained  in  vers.  18  sqq.  The 
people  that  are  now  blind  and  deaf,  so  far  as  the  word  of 
Jehovah  is  concerned,  are  changed  into  a  people  with  open 
ears  and  seeing  eyes.  Scripture  words,  like  those  which  the 
prophet  DOW  holds  before  the  people  so  nnsnccess  fully,  are 
heard  by  those  who  have  been  deaf.  The  unfettered  sight  of 
those  who  have  been  blind  pierces  through  the  hitherto  sur- 
roanding  darkness.  The  heirs  of  the  new  future  thus  trans- 
formed are  the  'dndvlm  ("  meek")  and  the  ^ebhySnlm  ("  poor"). 
onti  (the  antithesis  of  Q'^><,  e.g.  rer.  13)  heightens  the  repre- 
sentation of  lowliness;  the  combination  is  a  superlative  one, 
as  in  )Kxn  n^,  Jer.  xlix.  20,  and  Jtxsn  i*]D  in  Zech.  xi.  7  (cf, 
ni*n  ftL  in  ch.  xxxv.  9) :  needy  men  who  present  a  glaring 
contrast  to,  and  stand  out  from,  the  general  body  of  men. 
Such  men  will  obtain  ever  increasing  joy  in  Jehovah  (>/ds(g>k 
as  in  ch.  xsxvii.  31).  Such  a  people  of  God  would  take  the 
place  of  the  oppressors  (cf.  cli.  xsvili.  12)  and  scoffers  (cf. 
ch.  xxviii,  14,  22),  and  those  who  thought  evil  {shdqad,  invigv- 
lore,  tedulo  agere)j  i.e.  the  wretched  planners,  who  made  a  KDh 
of  every  one  who  did  not  enter  into  their  plans  (i.e.  who  called 
him  a  cltOt^  f  cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  4,  Eccles.  v.  5),  and  went  to 
law  with  the  man  who  openly  opposed  them  in  the  gate 
(A.mo8  V.  10;  j^q&than,  possibly  the  perf.  ial,  cf.  Jer.  1.  24 ; 
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according  to  the  syntax,  however,  it  is  the  fut.  kal  of  qOiih  = 
yAqOth:  Bee  at  cli.  xxvi.  16;  Ges.  J  44,  Anm.  4),  and  thnist 
away  the  righteous,  i.e.  forced  bim  away  from  his  just  rights 
(ch.  X.  2),  by  UAtl,  i^.  accusations  and  pretences  of  the 
utmost  woithlessness ;  for  tliese  wonld  all  have  been  swept 
away.  This  is  the  tme  explanation  of  the  last  claase,  as  given 
in  the  Targam,  and  not "  into  the  desert  and  desolation,"  as 
Knobel  and  Luzzatto  suppose ;  for  with  Isaiah  toliQ  is  the 
synonym  for  all  snch  words  as  signify  nothingness,  ground- 
lessness, and  fraud.  The  prophet  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind, 
at  the  time  ^at  he  uttered  these  words,  the  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  himself  and  his  fellow-prophets,  and  such  aa 
were  like-minded  with  them.  The  charge  brought  against  him 
of  being  a  conspirator,  or  a  traitor  to  his  country,  was  a  toha 
of  this  kind.  All  these  conspirators  and  persecutors  Jehovah 
would  clear  entirely  away. 

Everything  that  was  incorrigible  would  be  given  up  to 
destruction ;  and  therefore  the  people  of  God,  when  it  came 
out  of  the  judgment,  would  have  nothing  of  the  same  kind  to 
look  for  again.  Vers.  22-24.  "  TJterefore  thus  saitk  JehovaJi 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  .Je  who  redeemed  Abraham :  Jacob  thall 
not  heneeforih  be  ashamed,  nor  shall  his  face  turn  pale  any  more. 
7W  ahen  he,  when  his  children  see  the  work  of  my  hands  in  the 
midst  of  him,  they  will  sanctify  my  name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy 
One  of  Jacob,  and  shudder  before  the  God  of  Israel.  And 
thoM  wha  were  of  an  erring  spirit  discern  understanding,  and 
nurmurers  accept  instruction."  With  ?M  (for  which  Luzzatto, 
following  Lowth,  reads  ?K,  "  the  God  of  the  house  of  Jacob") 
the  theme  is  introduced  to  which  the  following  utterance  refers. 
Tiie  end  of  Israel  will  correspond  to  the  holy  root  of  its  origin. 
Just  as  Abraham  was  separated  from  the  human  race  that  was 
rank  in  heathenism,  to  become  the  ancestor  of  a  nation  of 
Jehovah,  so  would  a  remnant  be  separated  from  the  great  mass 
of  Israel  that  was  sunk  in  apostasy  from  Jehovah ;  and  this 
remnant  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  holy  community  well 
pleasing  to  God.  And  this  would  never  be  confounded  or 
become  pale  with  shame  again  (on  bSsh,  see  at  ch.  i.  29; 
ehaoar  is  a  poetical  Aramaism) ;  for  both  sins  and  sinners  that 
called  forth  the  punishments  of  God,  which  had  put  them  to 
■hame,  would  have  been  swept  away  (cf.  Zeph.  iii.  11).     In 
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the  presence  of  this  decisive  work  of  punishment  (tn^dieh  as 
in  ch.  xxviii.  21,  z.  12,  ▼.  12,  19),  which  Jehovfth  would 
perform  in  the  heart  of  Israel,  Israel  itself  would  nndergo  a 
thorough  change.  I'lf,  is  in  apposition  to  the  snhject  in  iniri3j 
"when  he,  namely  hia  children"  (comp.  Job  xxix,  3) ;  and  the 
expression  "his  children"  is  intentionally  chosen  instead  of 
"his  sons"  (hdnim),  to  indicate  that  there  wonid  be  a  new 
generation,  which  would  become,  in  the  face  of  the  judicial 
self-manifestation  of  Jehovah,  a  holy  church,  sanctifying  Him, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Yaqiuhu  is  continued  in  rflaqdlthii : 
the  prophet  intentionally  repeats  this  most  significant  word, 
and  hegrita  is  the  parallel  word  to  it,  as  in  ch.  viii.  12,  13. 
The  new  church  would  indeed  not  be  a  sinlesa  one,  or  thoroughly 
perfect;  but,  according  to  ver.  24,  the  previous  self-hardening  in 
error  wonld  have  been  exchanged  for  a  willing  and  living  appro- 
priation of  right  understanding,  and  the  former  murmuring 
resbtance  to  the  admonitions  of  Jehovah  wonld  have  given 
place  to  a  joyful  and  receptive  thirst  for  instruction.  There  is 
the  same  interchange  of  Jacob  and  Isrtul  here  which  we  so 
frequently  meet  with  in  ch.  z1.  sqq.  And,  in  fact,  thronghoat 
this  nndispntedly  genuine  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  we  can  detect  the 
language  of  cfa.  xl.-lxvi.  Through  the  whole  of  the  first  part, 
indeed,  we  may  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  thoughts 
and  forms  which  predominate  there. 

THE  THIRD  WOE:  THE  VOHEMTOUS  BBSULT  OF  THE  ALLtATfCB 
WITH  EGYPT. — CHAP.  XXX, 

The  plan  which,  according  to  ch.  zxix.  15,  was  already 
projected  and  prepared  in  the  deepest  secrecy,  is  now  mach 
further  advanced.  The  negotiations  by  means  of  ambassadors 
have  already  been  commenced ;  but  the  prophet  condemns  what 
he  can  no  longer  prevent.  Vers.  1-5.  "  Woe  to  the  ttubbom 
children,  sailh  Jeltovah,  to  drive  plans,  and  not  b}/  my  impuUe, 
and  to'plaii  alliance,  and  not  according  to  my  ^nrii,  to  heap 
sin  upon  tin :  that  go  away  to  travel  down  to  Egypt,  mihovt 
having  aticed  my  mouth,  to  fiy  to  Pharaotie  thelter,  atui  to  con- 
ceal  tlienuelvet  under  the  shadow  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoli's 
thelter  becomes  a  shame  to  them,  and  the  eowealment  under  the 
shadow  of  Egypt  a  disgrace.   For  JudaJiS  princes  have  appeared 
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in  Zoan,  and  hit  ambastadart  arrive  in  Hanet.  They  will  all 
haae  to  be  ashamed  of  a  people  useleas  to  them,  that  brings  no 
he^  and  no  use,  but  shame,  and  also  reproach."  Sot^Hm  is  fol- 
loved  by  infiDitires  with  Lamed  (cf.  ah.  y.  22,  iii,  8) :  who  are 
bent'  upon  it  in  their  obstinscy.  Matiskhdh  designates  the 
sJlisnce  aa  a  plait  (mastekheth).  According  to  Cappellus  and 
others,  it  designates  it  as  formed  with  a  libation  (avovB^,  from 
airiv^aSat)  ;  but  the  former  is  certainly  the  more  correct  view, 
inasmuch  as  masaskkdh  (from  ndsakh,  fundere)  Gignifies  a  cast, 
and  hence  it  is  more  natural  here  to  take  ndsakh  as  equivalent  to 
tdkJiaihfpleetere  {Jerome:  ordireminitelam).  The  contest  leaves 
DO  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  adverbial  expressions  VP't6l 
and  'rm'lfTi,  viz,  without  its  having  proceeded  from  me,  and 
without  my  Spirit  being  there.  "  Sin  upon  sin  :"  inasmuch  as 
they  cacry  out  further  and  further  to  perfect  realization  the 
thought  which  was  already  a  unful  one  in  itself.  The  prophet 
now  follows  for  himself  the  ambassadors,  who  are  already  on 
the  road  to  the  country  of  the  Nile  valley.  He  sees  them 
arrive  in  Zoan,  and  watches  them  as  they  proceed  thence  into 
Hanes.  He  foresees  and  foretells  what  a  disgraceful  opening 
of  their  eyes  will  attend  the  reward  of  this  untheocratical  be- 
ginning. On  Id'az  b\  see  at  ch.  z.  31 :  'sr  is  the  infinitive 
constr.  of  '6g ;  m&dz,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  derivative  of 
'dzaz,  to  he  strong.  The  snfExa  of  I'^k'  (his  princes)  and 
^icp  (bis  ambassadors)  are  supposed  by  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel,  who  take  a  different  view  of  what  is  said,  to  refer  to 
the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  Fharaoh.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  warranted  on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  cannot  so 
immediately  transfer  to  Zoan  and  Hanes  the  ambassadoi's  of 
Jndab,  who  were  still  on  their  journey  according  to  ver.  2. 
The  prophet's  vision  overleaps  the  existing  stage  of  the  desire 
for  this  alliance ;  he  sees  the  great  men  of  his  nation  already 
suing  for  the  favour  of  Egypt,  first  of  all  in  Zoan,  and  then 
still  farther  in  Hanes,  and  at  once  foretelb  the  shameful  ter- 
mination of  this  self-desecration  of  the  people  of  Jehovah. 
The  LXX.  give  for  V^*  Djn,  /td-niv  xott^Wouth',  i.e.  V}'?  Din, 
and  Knobel  approves  this  reading;  but  it  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing, which  only  happens  to  have  fallen  out  a  little  better  this 
time  than  the  rendering  w  ^aviS  given  for  'vn3  in  ch.  xxix.  '6. 
If  ehinndm  had  been  the  original  reading,  it  would  hardly  have 
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entered  any  one's  mind  to  change  it  into  chdnSt,  The  latter 
was  the  name  of  a  city  on  an  island  of  tlie  Kile  in  Central 
Egypt,  the  later  Heracleopolis  (Eg.  HnBs ;  EKnei),  the  Anyna 
of  HerodotQs  (ii.  137).  Oa  Zoan,  see  at  ch.  xix.  11.  At  that 
time  the  Tanltic  dynasbf  was  reigning,  the  dynasty  preceding 
the  Ethiopian.  Tanla  and  Anysis  were  the  two  capitals.  (:^*Kih 
(^  E"3ii^  a  metaplastic  hiphil  of  B'?*  ==  K^,  a  different  word 
from  b'T)  is  incorrectly  pointed  for  E'^Kan,  like  njte'wi  (ten) 
for  iiJ^'T!  in  Josh.  xxi.  10.  if^K^n  signifies  elsewhere,  "to 
make  stinking"  (to  calnmnlate,  Prov.  ziii.  5),  or  "  to  come  into 
ill  odonr"  (1  Sam.  xxyii.  12) ;  here,  however,  it  means  to  be 
put  to  shame  (E'Ka  — =  tf\2). 

The  prophet's  address  is  hardly  commenced,  however,  wbeo 
a  heading  is  introduced  of  the  very  same  kind  as  we  hare 
already  met  with  several  times  in  the  cycle  of  prophecies 
against  the  heathen  nations.  Qesenias,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  and 
Knobel,  rid  themselves  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  a  gloss  founded 
npon  a  misanderstanding.  But  nothing  is  more  genuine  in  the 
whole  book  of  Isaiah  than  the  words  mcusS  bahdmOtfi  negebk. 
The  heading  is  emblematical,  like  the  four  headings  in  ch.  ■xj.i^ 
xzii.  -  And  the  mats£  embraces  vers.  6,  7.  Then  follows  the 
command  to  write  it  on  a  table  by  itself.  The  heading  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  smaller  whole.  Isaiah  breaks  off  his 
address  to  communicate  an  oracle  relating  to  the  Egyptian 
treaty,  which  Jehovah  has  specially  commanded  him  to  hand 
down  to  posterity.  The  same  interruption  would  take  place  if 
we  expunged  the  heading ;  for  in  any  case  it  was  vera.  6,  7 
that  he  was  to  write  npon  a  table.  This  is  not  an  address  to 
the  people,  but  the  preliminary  text,  the  application  of  which 
is  determined  afterwards.  The  prophet  communicates  in  the 
form  of  a  citation  what  has  been  revealed  to  him  by  God,  and 
then  Btates  what  God  has  commanded  him  to  do  with  it.  We 
therefore  enclose  vers.  0,  7  in  inverted  commas  as  a  quotation, 
and  render  the  short  passage,  which  is  written  in  the  tone  of 
ch.  xxi.,  as  follows :  Yers.  6,  7.  "  Oracle  concerning  the  toaler^ 
oxen  of  the  sottth:  Through  a  land  of  di*trtM  and  confinetnenij 
whence  the  lioneei  and  litm,  addert  and  flying  dragons;  they  carry 
their  potaetsioni  on  the  shouldert  of  antes'  foaU,  and  their  trea~ 
turet  on  tiie  humps  of  eamele,  to  a  nation  that  profile  nothing. 
A'%d  Egypt,  voorthleeely  and  hollowly  will  they  help ;  there/ore 
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/  call  thit  Egypt,  Great-mmtli  that  tiu  stilV  The  "  water- 
ox  of  the  soath"  ia  the  Kite-borse;  and  this  ia  the  emblem  of 
Egjrpt,  the  land  of  the  south  (in  Daniel  and  Zechai-iah  Baby- 
lonia b  "  the  Und  of.  the  north").  BaKHmcUt  is  the  construct 
of  IfhimOlh  (Job  x!.),  which  ia  a  Hebraized  form  of  an  Egyptian 
word,  p-ehf-mau  (thoagb  the  word  itself  has  not  yet  been  met 
with),  i.e.  the  ox  of  the  water,  or  [Mtasibly  p-ehe-mau-t  (with  the 
feminine  article  at  the  close,  though  in  hesmui,  another  name 
for  a  female  animal,  mtit  =  t.  mau  signifies  "  the  mother :"  see 
at  Job  xl.  15).  The  animal  referred  to  is  the  hippopotamus, 
which  is  called  bomarino  in  Italian,  Arab,  the  Nile-horse  or 
vater-pig.  The  emblem  of  Egypt  in  other  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  tannin,  the  water-snake,  or  leviathan,  the  croco- 
dile. In  Ps,  Ixviii.  31  this  is  called  cliayyatk  qdnehj  "  the 
beast  of  the  reed,"  though  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  the 
Nile-horse  is  intended  there.  This  cannot  be  maintained,  how- 
ever; bat. in  the  passage  before  ns  this  emblem  is  cbosen,  just 
because  the  fat,  swine-like,  fleshy  colossus,  whose  belly  nearly 
touches  the  gronnd  as  it  walks,  is  a  fitting  image  of  Egypt,  a 
land  so  boastful  and  so  eager  to  make  itself  thick  and  broad,  and 
yet  so  slow  to  exert  itself  in  the  interest  of  others,  and  so  un- 
willing to  move  from  the  spot  This  is  also  implied  in  the  name 
Tithabh-hem-shdbhelk.  Rahab  is  a  name  applied  to  Egypt  in  other 
passages  also  (ch.  li.  9 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.4,  Ixzxix.  11),  and  that  in 
the  senses  attested  by  the  LXX.  at  Job  xxvi.  12  (cf.  ix.  13), 
viz,  x^of,  a  sea-monster,  monstrum  marinum.  Here  the  name 
has  the  meaning  common  in  other  passages,  viz.  violence,  domi- 
neering pride,  boasting  (oXaijoiv^  as  one  translator  renders 
it),  on  is  a  term  of  comparison,  as  in  Gen.  xlv.  2,  3,  etc. ;  the 
plural  refers  to  the  people  called  rahabh.  Hence  the  meaning 
is  either,  "The  bragging  people,  they  are  sit-still;"  or,  "Boast- 
house,  they  are  idlers."  To  this  deceitful  land  the  ambassadors 
of  Jndah  were  going  with  rich  resources  (chdt/dUm,  opes)  on 
the  shoulder  of  asses'  foaIa,.and  on  the  hump  {dabbeihelh,  from 
ddbhtuk,  according  to  Luzzatto  related  to  gahhasK,  to  be  hilly) 
of  camels,  without  shrinking  from  the  difGculties  and  dangers  of 
the  road  through  the  desert,  where  lions  and  snakes  spring  out 
now  here  and  now  there  (Qp?»  neuter,  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  7,  comp. 
ch.  xxxviii.  16  ;  see  also  Dent.  viii.  15,  Nam.  xxj.  6).  Through 
this  Teiy  desert,  throngh  which  Qod  bad  led  their  fathers  when 
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He  redeemed  them  out  of  the  Bondage  of  Egypt,  they  were 
now  inarching  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Egypt,  though 
really,  whatever  might  be  the  pretext  which  they  offered,  it 
was  only  to  deceive  themselves ;  for  the  vainglorions  land  would 
never  keep  the  promises  that  it  made. 

So  runs  the  divine  oracle  to  which  the  following  command 
refers.  Ver.  8.  "Now  go,  write  it  an  a  table  teith  tkenty  and 
note  it  in  a  book,  and  let  it  stand  there  for  future  daj/s,for  crer, 
to  eternity"  The  BufBzes  of  hothbdh  (write  it)  and  ckuqq6h 
(note  it)  refer  in  a  neuter  sense  to  vers.  6,  7  ;  and  the  expres- 
sion  "  go  "  is  simply  a  general  summons  to  proceed  to  the  matter 
(cf.  ch.  3txii.  15)i  Sipher  could  be  used  interchangeably  with 
laOek,  because  a  single  leaf,  the  contents  of  which  were  con- 
cluded, was  called  iSpJier  (Ex.  xvii,  14),  Isaiah  was  to  write 
the  oracle  upon  a  table,  a  separate  leaf  of  durable  material ;  and 
that  "  with  them,"  i^.  so  that  his  countrymen  might  have  it 
before  their  eyes  (compare  ch.  viii.  1,  Hah.  ii.  2).  It  was  to  be 
a  memorial  for  posterity.  The  reading  ^p?  (Sept.,  Targ.,  Syr.) 
for  njl?  is  appropriate,  thongh  quite  unnecessat^.  The  three 
indications  of  time  form  a  climas ;  for  futurity,  for  the  most 
remote  future,  for  the  future  without  end. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  worthlcssneis  of  the  help  of  Egypt 
should  he  placed  in  this  way  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Vers.  9-11.  ^  For  it  U  a  refractory  people,  lying  children, 
children  who  do  not  like  to  hear  Hit  instruction  of  Jehovah,  who 
my  to  Hie  seers.  See  not ;  and  to  the  prophets,  Prophesy  not  unto 
iu  right  things  f  Speak  fiatieries  to  vs.'  Get  out  of  the  way, 
turn  aside  from  the  path,  remove  from  our  face  t/te  Holy  Om  of 
Israel"  On  the  expression  'am  m'ri  (a  people  of  stuhbomness), 
see  at  ch.  iii.  8.  The  vowel-pointing  of  D^^r>3  follows  the  same 
,  rule  as  that  of  ^^^^.  The  prophet  traces  back  their  words  to 
an  unvarnished  expression  of  their  true  meaning,  just  aa  he 
does  in  ch.  xxviii.  15.  They  forbid  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  to 
prophesy,  more  especially  n'khoehoVi,  straight  or  true  things 
(things  not  agreeable  to  their  own  wishes),  but  would  rather 
hear  ehdldqSth,  i.e.  smooth,  insinnating,  and  flattering  things, 
and  even  maliathallath  (from  hdthal,  Talm.  tal,  ludere),  i«. 
illusions  or  deceits.  Their  desire  was  to  be  entertained  and 
landed,  not  repelled  and  instructed.  The  prophets  are  to  adopt 
another  course  ('3p  only  occurs  here,  and  that  twice,  instead  of 
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tte  more  nsaal  'SO  =  |0,  after  the  form  yK,  'tJ),  and  not  trouble 
them  any  more  with  the  Holj  One  of  Israel,  whom  they  (at 
least  Isaiah,  who  is  most  fond  of  calling  Jehovah  by  this 
name)  have  always  in  their  mouths. 

Thus  do  they  fall  oat  with  Jehovah  and  ihe  bearere  of  His 
word.  Vers.  12-14.  "  Therefore  thu*  smth  the  Holy  One  of 
Itrael,  Because  ye  dislike  tkie  word,  and  put  your  trust  in  force 
and  shufflings,  and  rely  upon  this  ;  therefore  will  this  iniqmty  he 
to  yoa  like  a  falUng  breach,  bent  forwards  in  a  high-towering 
wall,  uihich  falls  to  ruin  suddenly,  very  suddenly.  And  He 
smites  ii  to  pieces,  as  a  potter's  vessel  falls  to  pieces,  when  they 
smash  it  uiithout  sparing,  and  of  which,  when  it  lies  smashed  to 
pieces  there^  you  cannot  find  a  sherd  to  fetch  fire  with  from  the 
hearth,  or  to  take  water  with  out  of  a  cistern."  The  "word" 
towards  which  they  cherished  mfos  (read  mo'oskhem),  was  the 
word  of  Jehovah  through  HJa  prophet,  which  was  directed 
sgunst  their  nntheocratic  policy  of  reckoning  upon  Egypt. 
NalOz,  bent  out  or  twisted,  is  the  term  used  to  denote  this  very  , 
policy,  which  was  ever  resorting  to  bypaths  and  secret  ways ; 
whilst  'Osheq  denotes  the  squeezing  out  of  the  money  required  ^ 
to  carry  on  the  war  of  freedom,  and  to  purchase  the  help  of 
Eg^t  (compare  3  Kings  xr.  20).  The  guilt  of  Judah  is 
compareil  to  the  broken  and  overhanging  part  of  a  high  wall 
(■it5A'eA, bent  forwards;  compare  V^^Bja  term  applied  to  a  diseased 
swelling).  Just  as  such  a  broken  piece  brings  down  the  whole 
of  the  injured  wall  along  with  it,  so  would  the  sinful  conduct 
of  Judah  immediately  ruin  the  whole  of  its  existing  constitution. 
Israel,  which  would  not  recognise  itself  as  the  image  of  Jehovah, 
even  when  there  was  yet  tjme  (cb.  xxiz.  16),  would  he  like  a 
vessel  smashed  into  the  smallest  fragments.  It  ia  the  captivity 
which  is  here  fignratively  threatened  by  the  prophet ;  for  the 
smashing  had  regard  to  Israel  as  a  state.  The  subject  to  ^^'P^ 
in  Ter.  14  is  Jehovah,  who  would  make  use  of  the  hostile  power 
of  man  to  destroy  the  wall,  and  break  up  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
into  such  a  diaspora  of  broken  shards.  Tlie  reading  is  not  ^^, 
(LXX.,  Targum),  but  Fh^ct,  et  franget  earn,  Kdthoth  is  an 
mfinitive  statement  of  the  mode  ;  the  participle  kdthnth,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  Targnm,  Kimchi,  Norzi,  and  others,  is  less 
suitable.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  TOtT  tO  (without  his 
spviog),  simply  because  the  infinitive  absolute  cannot  he  cnn- 
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nected  with  t6  (Ewald,  §  350,  a),  ^^r^  (to  be  written  tbas 
-with  dagesh  both  here  and  Hag.  ii.  16)  passes  from  the  primaiT- 
meaning  nvdare  to  that  of  scooping  np,  as  nip  does  to  that  of 
pouring  oat. 

Into  such  small  sherds,  a  heap  thus  scattered  hither  and 
thither,  would  the  kingdom  of  Judah  be  broken  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  ungodly  thirst  for  self-liberation.  Vers.  15-17. 
"  For  that  taitk  the  Lord  Jehovah,  t!i«  Boly  One  of  Israel, 
Through  turning  and  rett  ye  would  be  helped;  your  strength  would 
thoui  iieelf  in  quietness  and  confidence ;  htU  ye  would  not.  And 
ye  Maid,  No,  but  we  wiUfiy  upon  horses  ;  tJierefore  ye  shall  fiee  : 
andf  We  will  ride  upon  racehorses ;  therefore  your  pursuers  will 
race.  A  thoiuand,  ye  will  flee  from  Ute  threatening  of  onty  from 
the  threatening  of  five,  until  ye  are  reduced  to  a  remnant,  like 
(1  pine  upon  tJie  top  of  tJie  mountainf  and  like  a  banner  upon  the 
hilL"  The  conditions  upon  which  their  salvation  depended,  - 
and  by  complying  with  which  they  would  attun  to  it,  were 
shabhdh,  turning  from  their  self-chosen  way,  and  nachaihy  rest  ' 
from  self-confident  work  of  their  own  (from  nfiiUsh,  like  rachath,  , 
ventilabrumf  from  rU/lck,  and  shachath,  fovea,  from  ahuoeh). 
Their  strength  (i.e.  what  they  would  be  able  to  do  in  opposition 
to  the  imperial  power)  would  show  itself  {Itdydh,  arise,  come  to 
the  light,  as  in  cb.  xxix.  2)  in  hathqet,  laying  aside  their  busy ' 
care  and  stormy  eagerness,  and  bitchdh,  trust,  which  cleaves  to  ^ 
Jehovah  and,  renouncing  all  self-help,  leaves  Him  to  act  alone.  ' 
This  was  the  leading  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  prophet's 
politics  even  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (ch.  vii.  4).  But  from  the 
very  first  they  would  not  act  upon  it ;  nor  would  they  now  that 
the  alliance  with  Egypt  had  become  an  irreversible  fact  To 
fly  upon  horses,  and  ride  away  npon  racehorses  (kal,  like  x£^.l}t, 
eeler^)y  had  been  and  still  was  their  proud  and  carnal  ambition, 
which  Jehovah  would  answer  by  fulfilling  npon  them  the 
curses  of  the  thorah  (Lev.  xxvi.  8,  36 ;  Dent  xxvHi.  25,  xxzii. 
30).  One,  or  at  the  most  five,  of  the  enemy  would  be  able 
with  their  snorUng  to  put  to.  flight  a  whole  thousand  of  the 
men  of  Judah.  The  verb  n^  (ver.  16),  which  rhymes  with  tUs, 
is  Dfied  first  of  all  in  ita  primary  sense  of  "  flying"  (related  to 

>  We  nfpxA  the  Suucrit  kal,  to  drive  or  hant,  the  Ored  j(lAA(JaJxA)(u, 
and  the  Semitic  fiif,  uall  having  the  lameroot :  ef.  ChutiiB,  Gnmirilgtdtr 
gritek.  E'mnoL  i.  116. 
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nflto,  cf.  Ex.  xir.  27),  ani  theD  in  its  more  nsual  sense  of 
"  Seeing."  (Lnzzatto,  after  Abulwalid :  vQffliamo  far  sui  cavalli 
gloriota  eomparta,  from  nits,  or  rather  jidsas,  hence  n&nSa,  from 
which  comes  nei^  excellere.)  v>^''.,  the  f ut.  niphal,  signifiea  to  be 
light,  Le.  swift ;  whereas  7^_,  the  fat.  kal,  had  become  a  common 
expression  for  light  in  the  sense  of  despised  or  lightly  esteemed. 
The  hozses  and  chariots  are  Jndah's  own  (ch.  ii.  7  ;  Mic.  v,  9), 
thoDgh  possibly  with  the  additional  allusion  to  the  Egyptian 
cavaliy,  of  world-wide  renown,  which  they  had  called  to  their 
help.  In  Ter.  Via  the  subject  of  the  first  clause  is  also  that 
of  the  second,  and  consequently  we  have  not  'pBOl  (compare 
the  asjndeta  in  cfa.  xvii,  6).  The  insertion  of  r'bkdbhdh  (ten 
thousand)  after  chdmisshdk  {^Ve),  which  Lowth,  Gesenius,  and 
others  propose,  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  play  upon  the  words 
symbolizes  the  divine  law  of  retribution  {talio),  which  would 
be  carried  out  with  regard  to  them.  The  nation,  which  had 
hitherto  resembled  a  thick  forest,  wooM  become  like  a  lofty  pine 
{tofen,  according  to  the  talmudic  tamiihS,  Pinui  pmea),  stand- 
ing solitary  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  like  a  flagstaff 
planted  upon  a  hill — a  miserable  remnant  in  the  broad  land  so 
fearfully  devastated  by  war.  For  DK  ^p  followed  by  a  preterite 
(equivalent  to  the  fut.  exactum),  compare  ch.  vi.  11  and  Gen. 
xxiv.  19. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  pf\,  ta  which  we  cannot 
give  any  other  meaning  than  et  propterea,  which  it  has  every- 
where else.  The  thought  of  the  prophet  b  the  perpetually 
recorring  one,  that  Israel  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  small  - 
remnant  before  Jehovah  would  cease  from  His  wrath.  Yer. 
18.  "  And  therefore  will  Jehovah  toatt  till  He  vnclinea  towards 
you,  and  therefore  vill  He  withdraw  Himself  on  high  till  He  has 
mercy  upon  you;  for  Jehovah  it  a  God  of  right,  salvation  to  those 
who  wait  for  Sim."  In  other  places  Idkhgn  (therefore)  deduces 
the  punishment  from  the  sin ;  here  it  infers,  from  the  nature 
of  the  punishment,  the  long  continuance  of  the  divine  wrath. 
Chiiidii,  to  wait,  connected  as  it  is  here  with  Lamed,  has  at  least 
the  idea^  if  not  the  actual  signification,  of  delay  (as  in  2  Kings 
iz.  3;  compare  Job  zxxii.  4).  This  helps  to  determine  the 
sense  of  ydrUnty  which  does  not  mean.  He  will  show  Himself 
exalted  as  a  judge,  that  through  jndgment  He  may  render  it 
possible  to  have  mercy  upon  yon  (which  is  too  far-fetched  a 
TOJL.  II.  0 
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meaning) ;  but,  He  will  raise  mnuelf  up,  bo  aa  to  be  fa  awaj 
(cf.  Num.  xvi.  45,  "  Oet  you  ap  from  among  this  congrega- 
tion ;"  and  Ps.  x.  5,  mdrOm  =  "  far  above,"  as  far  as  heaven, 
out  of  faia  sight),  that  thos  (after  having  for  a  long  time  with- 
drawn His  gracious  presence ;  cf .  Hos.  v.  6)  He  may  bestow 
His  mercy  upon  you.  A  dark  prospect,  bat  only  akrmtng  to 
unbelievers.  The  salvation  at  the  remotest  end  of  the  futore/ 
belongs  to  believers  even  now.  This  is  affirmed  in  the  word  ' 
'ashre  (blessed),  which  recals  Ps.  ii.  12.  The  prophet  uses 
ehdkhah  in  a  very  significant  double  sense  here,  just  as  be  did 
nfis  a  short  time  before.  Jehovah  is  waiting  for  the  time  wh^t 
He  can  show  His'  favour  Mice  more,  and  blessed  are  they  who 
meet  His  waiting  with  their  own  waiting. 

None  but  such  are  heirs  of  the  graoe  that  follows  the 
judgment — a  people,  newly  pardoned  in  response  to  its  cry  for 
help,  conducted  by  faithful  teachers  in  the  right  way,  and  re- 
nouncing idolatry  with  disgust.  Vers,  19-28.  "  For  a  people 
contimiet  dwelling  in  Zion,  in  JerumUm ;  thou  ikak  not  ^eep 
for  ever :  He  xoill  prove  Btmael/  gracwut  to  tliee  at  the  soun<f  of 
thy  cry  for  help;  as  toon  ob  H*  hears,  Me  answers  ihte.  And 
i/ie  Lord  giveth  you  bread  in  penury,  and  vater  for  your  need; 
aTid  thy  teacksrs  xpiU  not  hide  Utemselves  any  more,  and  iJiint  eyei 
come  to  see  thy  teachers.  And  Hdnt  ears  will  hear  words  behind 
thee,  saying,  '  This  is  ihs  way,  ualk  ye  in  it  / '  tohether  ye  turn  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  tJie  left.  And  ye  defile  the  covering  of  thy 
graven  images  of  siloer,  and  Hit  clothing  of  tJty  molten  images  of 
gold ;  thou  wilt  scatter  them  like  a  fiUhy  thing ;  '  Get  out  I '  thou 
tayett  to  it."  We  do  not  render  ver,  19o,  "  For  O  people  that 
dwelleth  in  Zion,  in  Jerusalem  !"  For  although  the  perstuial 
pronoun  may  be  omitted  after  Vav  in  an  apostrophizing  oon* 
nectjon  (Prov.  viii,  5  j  Joel  ii.  23),  we  should  certaii^y  expect 
to  find  fijjK  here.  The  accent  very  properly  marks  these  words 
as  forming  an  independent  clause.  The  apparent  tautology  in 
the  expression,  <'  in  ZioQ,  in  Jerusalem,"  is  emphatic  and  ex- 
planatory. The  fate  of  Zion-Jerusalem  will  not  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  imperial  city  (ch.  xiii.  20,  xxv.  2) ;  for  it  is  the 
city  of  Jehovah,  which,  according  to  His  promise,  cannot  be- 
come an  eternally  deserted  ruin.  After  this  promising  decla- 
ration, the  prophet  turns  and  addressee  the  people  of  the  future 
in  the  people  of  his  own  time :  bdiltO  strengthens  the  verbal 
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notion  with  the  mark  of  claration ;  chSaSn  with  the  mark  of 
certainty  and  fulness.  ^3%  with  an  advanced  if,  aa  ia  Gen. 
xliii.  S9,  for  ^3rr.  a  is  the  shortest  expreuion  used  to  denote 
simnltaneons  occorrence ;  answering  and  hearing  woald  coin- 
cide (ahom'dhf  nomen  acttotiM,  as  in  ch,  slvii,  9,  \v.  2 ;  Gee,  §  45, 
16 ;  'dndih,  the  pansal  form  here,  as  in  Jer,  xziii,  37).  From 
this  lowest  stage  of  response  to  Uie  penitential  crjr  for  help,  the 
promise  nsea  higher  and  higher.  The  next  stage  is  that  in 
which  Jerosalem  is  bronght  into  all  the  distress  conseqaent 
upon  a  fflege,  as  threatened  by  the  prophet  in  ch,  xxix.  3,  4  ; 
the  besieged  wonld  not  be  allowed  by  Qod  to  die  of  starvation, 
bat  He  wonld  send  them  the  necessary  support.  The  same  ex- 
pression, bnt  very  little  altered,  vis.  ^  to  give  to  eat  Uchem  lachatz 
Amatfim  lachaiz"  signifies  to  pnt  any  one  npon  the  low  rations 
of  a  uege  or  of  imprisonment,  in  1  Kings  xxii,  27  and  2  Chron. 
xviii.  26 ;  but  here  it  is  b  promise,  with  the  threat  kept  in  the 
background.  ^  and  fTP  are  connected  with  the  absolute  noons 
on?  and  Q^,  not  as  adverbial,  bnt  as  appontional  definitions  (like 
'"WT?  C»  "  wine  which  is  giddiness,"  in  Pa.  Ix.  5;  and  D;n?  D?9, 
"  water  which  is  knees,"  t.e.  which  has  the  measure  of  the  knees, 
where  inriayim  is  also  in  apposition,  and  not  the  accusative  of 
measurement):  literally,  bread  which  is  necessity,  and  Water 
which  is  afiOiction;  that  ii  to  say,  nourishment  of  which  there  is 
extreme  need,  the  very  opposite  of  bread  and  water  in  abundance. 
Umbreit  and  Drechsler  understand  this  spiritually.  But  the 
promise  rises  as  it  goes  on.  There  is  already  an  advance  in 
the  fact  that  the  faithfol  and  well-meaning  teachers  {iranm) 
DO  longer  keep  themselves  hidden  because  of  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  and  hatred  of  the  people,  as  they  have  done  ever  since 
the  time  of  Aha^  (^^??>  *  denom.  i  to  withdraw  into  ^3, 
irript^,  the  utmost  end,  the  most  secret  comer ;  though  kdnaph 
in  itself  signifies  to  oover  or  conceal),  Israel,  when  penitent, 
would  once  more  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  those  whom 
it  longed  to  have  back  again,  *[^.^o  is  a  plural,  according  to 
the  context  (on  the  angular  of  the  previous  predicate,  see  Ges. 
1 147).  As  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  th^  would  follow  the 
people  with  friendly  words  of  admonition,  whilst  the  people 
wonld  have  their  ears  open  to  receive  their  instruction,  u^^ 
is  here  equivalent  to  u*o^n,  vyn.  The  abominations  of  ido- 
latry (which -coDtinoed  even  in  the  first  years  of  Uezekish's 
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reign  :  ch.  xxxi.  7  }  Mic.  i.  6,  v,  11-13,  vi.  16)  would  now  bo 
regarded  as  abominations,  and  put  away.  Even  gold  aiid 
silver,  with  which  the  images  that  were  either  carved  or  cast 
in  inferior  metal  were  overlaid,  would  be  made  nnclean  (see 
2  Kings  xxiii.  8  sqq.) ;  that  is  to  say,  no  use  would  be  made  of 
them.  Ddvdh  is  a  shorter  expression  for  ifU  ddvdh,  the  cloth 
worn  by  a  woman  at  the  monthly  period.  On  zdrSh,  to  dis- 
pense— to  which  ddvdk  would  be  inappropriate  if  understood 
of  the  woman  herBelF,  as  it  is  by  Luzzatto — compare  2  Kings 
xxiii,  6.  With  ^3nt,  the  plural  used  in  the  general  address 
passes  over  into  the  individualizing  singular ;  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  neuter  pointing  back  to  the  plunder  of  idols. 

The  promise,  after  setting  forth  this  act  of  penitence,  rises 
higher  and  higher ;  it  would  not  stop  at  bread  in  time  of  need. 
Vers.  23-25.  "And  He  gives  rain  to  thy  seed,  with  which  thtm 
loweet  the  land;  and  bread  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  it  t> 
full  of  tap  and  fat :  in  that  day  your  floclu  will  feed  in  roomy 
pasturet.  And  the  oxen  and  the  young  asset,  which  work  the 
land,  salted  mash  will  they  eat,  which  u  winnowed  with  the 
winnowing  shovel  and  winnowing  fori  f  And  upon  every  high 
mountain,  and  every  hill  that  rises  high,  there  are  springs,  brooks 
in  the  day  of  the  great  massacre,  when  tJie  towers  faU."  The 
blessing  which  the  prophet  depicts  is  the  reverse  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  stands  in  the  foreground  when  the  judgment  is 
past.  The  expression  *'  in  that  day  "  fixes,  as  it  were,  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  ia  followed  by  the  depicted 
morning  of  blessing.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation 
would  be  first  of  all  murdered  in  war ;  the  towers  most  fall, 
t.e,  (though  without  any  figure,  and  merely  as  an  exemplifying 
expression)  all  the  bulwarks  of  self-confidence,  self-help,  and 
pride  (ch,  ii,  15 ;  Mic,  v.  9,  10).  In  the  place  of  the  self- 
induced  calamities  of  war,  there  would  now  come  the  God- 
given  rich  blessings  of  peace ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  proud 
towers,  there  would  come  fraitful  heights  abounding  with 
water.  The  field  would  be  cultivated  again,  and  produce 
luxuriant  crops  of  nutritious  com ;  so  that  not  only  the  labour 
of  man,  but  that  of  the  animals  also,  would  receive  a  rich  re- 
ward. "  Bain  to  thy  seed;"  this  is  the  early  rain  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  October.  ic*tt  is  an  accusative  ini  being 
construed  with  a  double  accusative,  as  in  Deut.  -xxii.  9.     TJ^ 
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miglit  be  the  singular,  so  f u  as  the  form  is  concerned  (see 
L  3(^T.  12,  xxii.  11);  bat,  according  to  Ex.  xvii.  3,  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  plural,  like  Vfo,  The  'aidphim  are  the  oxen 
used  in  ploughing  and  threshing ;  the  'St/di^m,  the  asses  used 
for  carrying  manure,  soil,  the  sheaves,  or  the  grain.  B'lil 
ehamUs  is  a  mash  (composed  of  oats,  barley,  and  vetches,  or 
things  of  that  Und)  made  more  savoury  with  salt  and  sour 
vegetables ;'  that  is  to  say,  a  farrago  (from  bdlal,  to  mix ;  Job, 
vol.  ii.  p.  362).  According  to  Wetzstein,  it  is  ripe  barley,  (un- 
threshed  daring  the  harvest  and  threshing  time,  and  the  grain 
itself  for  the  rest  of  the  year)  mixed  with  salt  or  salt  vege- 
tables. Id  any  case,  if  til  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  gfain ;  this  is  evident  from  the  relative  clause,  "  which  has 
been  winnowed"  (=  m'eOreh,  Ewald,  §  169,  d),  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  "which  he  (one)  winnows"  (part,  kaf),  the  parti- 
ciple standing  for  the  third  person,  with  the  subject  contained 
within  itself  (Ewald,  §  200),  t.e.  not  what  was  generally  given 
from  economy,  viz.  barley,  etc.,  miKed  with  chopped  straw  (rijn), 
but  pore  grain  (habb  mahd,  as  they  say  at  the  present  day). 
Sachath  is  a  winnowing  shovel,  which  is  still  used,  according  to 
Wetzstein,  in  Merj,  Gedur,  and  ffauran ;  mizreh,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  winnowing  fotk  with  six  prongs.  Dainty  food, 
sach  as  was  only  given  occasionally  to  the  cattle,  as  something 
especially  strengthening,  would  then  be  their  regular  food,  and 
would  be  prepared  in  the  most  careful  manner.  "  Who  cannot 
see,"  exclaims  Yitringa,  "  that  this  is  to  be  taken  spiritually  t " 
He  appeals  to  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  viz.  that  God 
does  not  trouble  Himself  about  oxen.  But  Paul  did  not  mean 
this  in  the  same  sense  as  Aristotle,  who  mfuntained  that  the 
minima  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  providence  of  God. 
What  the  Scriptures  say  concerning  cattle,  they  do  not  say  for 
the  sake  of  the  cattle,  but  for  the  sake  of  men ;  though  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  cattle  are  to  be  understood  figuratively,  as 
representing  men.  And  this  is  the  case  here.  What  the  pro- 
phet paints  in  this  idyllic  style,  in  colours  furnished  by  the 
existing  costoms,'  is  not  indeed  intended  to  be  understood  in 
Ute  letter ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  literally.     In  the  age  of 

1  Snch  BS  Saltola  kali,  Saltola  tragus,  Salsola  soda,  and  other  plaiits  ol 
tbe  bmil^  of  the  chenopodiscen. 

*  Axea  p&Tticnlarly,  even  tboee  of  a  guest,  sre  gaieiaU^  veiy  miidi 
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gloiy,  evea  on  &is  side  of  eterni^,  a  ^ganUc  stride  will  be 
teken  forward  towards  the  glori&cation  of  onirersal  naton^ 
and  towards  the  end  of  all  those  sighs  wbicb  are  bo  discernible 
now,  more  especially  among  domestic  animals.  The  prophet^ 
is  therefore  to  be  interpreted  according  to  Bom.  viii.  19  sqq. ; 
from  which  we  may  clearly  see  that  God  does  trouble  Himself 
about  the  sighing  of  an  os  or  aas  that  is  overhnrdened  with 
severe  toil,  and  sometimes  left  to  starve. 

The  promise  now  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  passes  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Ver.  36.  "  And  the  Ught  of  the  moon  mil  be 
as  the  light  of  the  tun,  (ouJ  the  light  of  ths  mn  mil  be  multiplied 
eeoenfoldt  Wee  the  light  of  eeoeti  days,  in  the  day  that  Jehovah 
bindeth  the  hurt  of  Hie  people,  and  healeth  the  crushing  of  Hit 
stroke"  Modem  commentators  from  Lowth  downwards  for  the 
most  part  pronoance  D^&''J  ri^^^  liK^  a  gloss;  and  there  is  one 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  this,  which  is  wanting  in  the  case 
of  ^e  other  supposed  glosses  in  Isaiah,  namely,  that  the  words 
are  omitted  by  the  LXX.  (though  not  by  the  Tai^m,  the 
Syriac,  or  Jerome).  Even  Luther  (although  he  notices  these 
words  in  his  exposition  and  sermons), merely  renders  them,  der 
&)nnen  schein  mrd  siebenmal  heller  tein  denn  jtzt  (the  snnlight 
will  be  seven  times  as  bright  as  it  is  now).  But  the  intemal 
evidence  does  not  favour  their  spurionsness  even  in  the  case 
before  os}  for  the  fact  that  the  regularity  of  the  verse,  as  con- 
sisting of  four  members,  is  thereby  disturbed,  is  no  evidence  sX 
all,  since  the  verse  could  be  arranged  in  a  pentastic  quite  as  well 
as  in  a  tetrastic  form.  We  therefore  decide  in  this  instance 
also  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  composed  the 
gloss  himself.  But  we  cannot  maintain,  with  Umbreit,  that  the 
addition  was  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  seven  suns  shining  in  the  sky ;  for  the  prophet 
does  not  predict  a  multiplication  of  the  sun  by  seven,  but 
simply  the  multiplication  of  its  light.  The  seven  days  are  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  week.  Drechsler  gives  it  correctly; 
"  The  radiated  light,  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  daylight 
for  a  whole  week  according  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  will 
then  be  concentrated  into  i^  single  day."     Luther  renders  it  in 

n^lpcted.  The  boet  tliroira  them  a  little  grass,  and  then  hangs  np  the 
fodder-lack  full  of  chopped  Btiaw ;  and  it  is  a  eiga  of  extraordiuBiT  boept- 
tality  if  com  Ib  given  to  the  aues  as  well  as  to  the  honee, — WETEsmm. 
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tlus  wmj,  ab  venn  aiebm  tag  ynn  eynandtr  geacUotsea  weren 
(as  if  seven  days  were  enclosed  in  one  another).  This  also  is 
not  meant  fignratiTely,  any  more  than  Paul  means  it  fign- 
ratirely,  when  he  sa^  that  irith  the  manifestation  of  the 
"  sloir"  of  the  children  of  God,  the'*  comiption"  of  nniversal 
natttre  will  come  to  an  end.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  of  the  new 
heaTen  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  but  of  the  glorification  of 
nature,  which  is  promised  by  both  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
and  by  that  of  die  New  at  the  closing  period  of  the  world's 
history,  and  which  will  be  the  closing  typical  self-annunciation 
of  that  eternal  glory  hi  which  everything  will  be  swallowed  up. 
The  brightest,  sunniest  days  then  alternate,  as  Jlie  prophet 
fcvetells,  with  the  most  brilliant  moonlight  nights.  No  other 
miracles  will  be  needed  for  this  than  that  wonder-working 
power  of  God,  which  even  now  produces  those  changes  of* 
weather,  the  laws  of  which  no  researches  of  natural  science 
have  enabled  ns  to  calcalate,  and  which  'will  then  ^ve  the 
greater  brilliancy  and  most  unchangeable  duration  to  what  is 
now  comparatively  rare, — namely,  a  perfectly  unclouded  sky, 
with  son  or  moon  shining  in  all  its  brilliancy,  yet  without  any 
scorching  from  the  one,  or  injurions  effects  from  the  other. 
Heaven  and  earth  will  then  put  on  their  sabbath  dress ;  for  it 
will  be  the  Sabbath  of  the  world's  history,  the  seventh  day  in 
the  world's  week.  The  light  of  the  seven  days  of  the  world's 
week  will  be  all  concentrated  in  the  seventh.  For  the  be^nning 
of  creation  was  light,  and  its  close  will  be  light  as  well.  The 
darkness  all  comes  between,  simply  that  it  may  be  overcome. 
At  last  will  come  a  bOqer  (morning),  after  which  it  will  no 
more  be  said,  "And  evening  was,  and  morning  was."  The 
prophet  is  speaking  of  the  last  type  of  this  morning.  What  he 
predicts  here  precedes  what  he  predicted  in  ch.  xxiv.  2S,  jnst  as 
the  date  of  its  composition  precedes  that  of  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii. ; 
for  there  the  imperial  city  was  Babylon,  whereas  here  the 
glory  of  the  latter  day  is  still  placed  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Assyria. 

Vers.  27,  28.  "  Behold^  the  name  of  Jehovah  eometh  from 
/«•,  hummg  Sie  wrath,  and  qwmtity  of  miohe:  His  lips  are  full 
of  wrathful  foam^  and  Sia  tongue  like  devouring  f re.  And  Hit 
breath  it  lUe  an  oversowing  brook,  which  reaches  half-way  to  tfte 
tteci,  to  sift  nations  in  the  sieve  of  nol/iingnest ;  and  a  nasleading 
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bridle  comet  to  the  cheeks  of  the  natioru."  Two  figarea  are  hero 
melted  together, — iismelj,  that  of  &  storm  coming  ap  from  the 
farthest  horizon,  which  turns  the  akj  into  a  sea  of  fire,  and 
kindles  whatever  it  strikes,  so  that  thwe  rises  np  a  heavy 
burden,  or  thick  mass  of  smoke  {kobhed  masid'dh,  like  mat'sth  in 
Judg.  XX.  40,  cf.  38 ;  on  this  attribotive  combination,  bnming 
His  wrath  (Ewald,  |  283,  c)  and  a  quantity,  etc.,  see  cb.  ziiL 
9) ;  and  that  of  a  mail  burning  with  wrath,  whose  lips  foam, 
whose  tongue  moves  to  and  fro  like  a  flame,  and  whose  breath 
is  a  snorting  that  threatene  destruction,  which  when  it  issae* 
from  Jehovah  swells  into  a  stream,  which  so  far  covers  a 
man  that  only  his  neck  appears  as  the  visible  half.  We  had 
the  same  figure  in  ch.  viii.  8,  where  Asshnr,  as  it  came  upon 
Judah,  was  compared  to  such  an  almost  overwhelmmg  and 
drowning  flood.  Here,  again,  it  refers  to  Judah,  which  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  had  almost  though  not  entirely  destroyed. 
For  the  ultimate  object  of  the  advancing  name  of  Jehovah 
(ihtm,  name,  relating  to  His  judicial  coming)  is  to  sift  nations, 
etc. :  laJidndphdh  for  Phdniph  (like  lahiUdddh  in  Dan.  v.  20), 
to  make  it  more  like  ndphdh  in  sound.  The  neve  of  nothingneaa 
is  a  sieve  in  which  eveiything,  that  does  not  remfun  in  it  as 
good  com,  is  given  up  to  annihilation ;  KIE^  is  want  of  being, 
i^  of  life  from  God,  and  denotes  the  fate  that  properly  belongs 
to  such  worthlessness.  In  the  case  of  v'resen  (and  a  bridle, 
etc.)  we  must  either  supply  in  thought  Q^t^y  (D^),  or,  what  is 
better,  tftke  it  as  a  substantive  clause:  "a  misleading  bridle"  (or 
a  bridle  of  misleading,  as  Bottcher  renders  it,  math'eh  being 
the  form  mathqeK)  holds  the  cheeks  of  the  nations.  The  nations 
are  regarded  as  wild  horses,  which  could  not  be  tamed,  but 
which  were  now  so  flrmly  bound  and  controlled  by  the  wrath 
uf  God,  that  they  were  driven  down  into  the  abyss. 

This  is  the  issue  of  the  judgment  which  begins  at  the  house 
of  God,  then  turns  against  the  instrument  employed,  namely 
the  heathen,  and  becomes  to  the  Israel  that  survives  a  counter- 
part  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Ver.  29.  "  Your  tong 
will  then  eovnd  as  in  the  night,  when  the  feast  is  celebrated;  and 
•  ye  will  have  joy  of  heart  like  those  who  march  with  the  playing 
of  flutes,  to  go  vp  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  Rock  of 
Israel."  In  the  word  ckdg  (feast),  which  is  generally  used  with 
special  reference  to  the  feast  of  tabemaclea,  there  is  here  an 
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anmistakeablfl  allusion  to  the  passover,  as  we  maj  see  from  the 
introduction  of  "  the  night,"  which  evidently  means  the  night 
before  the  passover  (Ul  shimmurlm,  Ex.  zii.  42),  which  was  so 
far  a  festal  night,  that  it  preceded  and  introduced  the  feast  of 
nnleavened  bread.  The  prophet  has  taken  his  figure  from  the 
first  passorer^night  in  Kgypt,  when  Israel  was  rejoicing  in  the 
deliverance  which  it  was  just  about  to  receive,  whilst  the  de- 
strojring  angel  was  passing  through  the  land.  Such  would  be 
the  song  which  they  would  be  able  to  sing,  when  Jehovah 
poured  oat  Bis  judgment  upon  His  people's  enemies  outside. 
The  church  is  shot  up  in  its  chamber  (ch.  xxvi.  30),  and  its 
joy  resembles  the  heartfelt  joy  of  thoae  who  go  on  pilgrimage 
on  one  of  the  three  great  feasts,  or  in  the  procession  that 
carries  xip  the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  (Biccurim,  iii.  3),  going 
up  with  the  sound  of  flutes  to  the  moontain  of  Jehovah,  to 
appear  before  Him,  the  Bock  of  Israel. 

Israel  is  marching  in  snch  a  joyful  way  to  a  sacred  and 
glorious  height,  whilst  outside  Jehovah  is  sweeping  the  world- 
power  entirely  away,  and  that  withont  any  help  from  Israel. 
Vers.  30-33.  "  And  Jeliovah  eautet  His  majestic  voice  to  be 
heard,  and  cauaet  the  loviering  of  Hit  arm  to  be  seen,  vnik  the 
Kiortttig  of  wrath  and  the  blazing  of  devouring  fire,  the  bursting 
of  a  cloud,  and  pouring  of  rain  and  hailstonee.  For  Aithur  will 
he  terrified  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  when  He  tmites  with  the  staff. 
And,  it  will  come  to  pass,  every  stroke  of  the  rod  of  destiny,  which 
Jehovalt  causes  to  fall  upon  Asshur,  is  dealt  amidst  tiie  noiee  of 
druma  and  the  playing  of  guitars ;  and  in  battles  of  swinging 
arm  He  fights  it.  For  a  place  for  the  sacrifice  of  abominations 
has  long  been  made  ready,  even  for  the  king  it  it  prepared;  deep, 
broad  has  He  made  it:  its  funeralpile  has  fire  and  wood  in 
abundance;  the  breath  ofJehocah  like  a  stream  of  brimstone  sets 
ii  on  fire."  The  imposing  crash  (on  h^  see  Job  xxxix.  20) 
of  the  cry  which  Jehovah  causes  to  be  heard  ia  thunder  (see 
Fs.  xxix.) ;  for  the  catastrophe  occurs  with  a  discharge  of  all 
the  destructive  forces  of  a  storm  (see  ch.  xxix.  6).  Nephets 
is  the  "breaking  up"  or  "bursting,"  viz.  of  a  cloud.  It  is 
through  such  wrath-aunounciug  phenomena  of  nature  that 
Jehovah  manifests  the  otherwise  invisible  letting  down  of  His 
arm  to  smite  (nachath  may  possibly  not  be  the  derivative  of 
nuOchf  "  a  settling  down,"  but  of  ndchath,  "  the  conung  down," 
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as  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  3 ;  jmt  as  ahebheth  in  8  Sam.  xxiii,  7  is  not 

derived  from  ahobh,  bat  from  ahdbhalh,  to  go  to  rain).  Ver.  31, 
commencing  with  itt  (for),  explains  the  terrible  natnreof  what 
occnrs,  from  the  object  at  which  it  is  directed :  Asshnr  is 
alarmed  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  thoronghlj'  goes  to  pieces. 
We  most  not  render  this,  as  the  Targnm  does,  *'  which  smites 
with  the  rod,"  t^.  which  bears  itself  so  hanghtilj,  so  tyranni- 
cally (after  ch.  z.  24).  The  smiter  here  is  Jehovah  (LXX., 
Vulg.,  Lather) ;  and  basshibhet  yakieh  is  either  an  attributive 
daase,  or,  better  still,  a  circumstantial  determining  clause,  eo 
virga  percutiettU.  According  to  the  accents,  tfhdydh  in  ver.  32 
is  introductory :  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass,  every  stroke  of  the 
punishing  rod  falls  (supply  njrp)  with  an  accompaniment  of 
drams  and  guitars"  (the  Beth  is  nsed  to  denote  instramentsl 
accompaniment,  as  in  ver.  29,  ch,  xxiv.  9,  Ps.  xh'x.  5,  etc.), — 
namely,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Jemsalem,  who  have 
only  to  look  on  and  rejoice  id  the  approaching  deliverance. 
Mnadddh  with  matuk  is  a  verbal  substantive  used  as  a  genitive, 
"  an  appointment  according  to  decree"  (comp.  y&tad  in  Hah, 
i.  12,  and  yd'ad  in  Mic.  vi.  9).  The  fact  that  drums  and 
guitars  are  heard  along  with  every  stroke,  is  expluned  ia 
ver.  326 :  "  Jehovah  fights  against  Asshnr  with  battles  of 
swinging,"  i.e.  not  with  darts  or  any  other  kind  of  weapon,  bat 
by  swinging  His  arm  incessantly,  to  smite  Asshur  without  its 
being  able  to  defend  itself  (cf.  ch.  xix.  16).  Instead  of  ^3, 
which  points  back  to  Aeshir,  not  to  matteh,  the  heri  has  03, 
which  is  not  so  harsh,  since  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  l*^. 
This  catting  down  of  the  Assyrians  is  accounted  for  in 
ver.  33,  {hi,  for),  from  the  fact  that  it  had  long  ago  been 
decreed  that  they  should  be  burned  as  dead  bodies.  'EUanAl  in 
contrast  with  m&chdr  is  the  past :  it  has  not  happened  to-day, 
but  yesterday,  i.e.,  as  the  predestination  of  God  is  referred  to, 
"  long  ago."  Topklek  is  the  primary  form  of  tophetk  (from 
tBpk,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Neo-Persian  td/ten,  Zend,  tap,  to 
kindle  or  bnm,  from  which  comes  ta/edroy  melting ;  but  in  the 
Semitic  sense  of  vomiting  or  abhorring ;  see  at  Job  xvii.  6), 
the  name  of  the  abomiuable  place  where  the  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom :  a  Tophet-Iike  place. 
The  word  is  variously  treated  as  both  a  masculine  and  feminine, 
possibly  because  the  place  of  abominable  sacrifices  is  described 
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first  ai  MmdA  in  Jer.  vii.  31.  In  tlie  clanse  |3V1  r^  K^rrOJ,  the 
ffom,  which  stands  at  the  head,  may  be  connected  with  lam- 
wneUkh,  "  also  for  the  king  is  it  prepared"  (see  at  Job  ii.  10) ; 
bat  in  all  probabili^  lamtnelekh  is  a  play  upon  lammolekK  (e.ff. 
IjCt.  xviii.  2),  "  even  this  has  been  prepared  for  the  Melekh," 
Tiz.  the  king  of  Assbar.  Because  he  wab  to  be  barned  there, 
blether  with  his  army,  Jehovah  had  made  this  Tophet-like 
place  very  deep,  bo  that  it  might  have  a  far-reaching  back- 
groaad,  and  ver;  broad,  so  that  in  this  respect  also  there  might 
be  room  for  many  sacrifices.  And  their  m'dardh,  i.e.  their 
pile  of  wood  (as  in  Ezek.  xziv.  9,  cf.  5,  from  dar,  Talm.  dayySr, 
to  lay  round,  to  arrange,  pile),  has  abnadance  of  fire  and  wood 
(a  hxndiadya,  like  "  cloud  and  smoke"  in  ch.  iv.  5).  Abundance 
of  fire :  for  the  breath  of  Jebovab,  ponring  upon  the  fnneral 
pile  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  sets  it  on  fire.  |l  1^3,  not  to 
bam  np,  but  to  set  on  fire.  >=13  points  back  to  fop^^like  the 
soflu  of  tn'durdAdh} 

TUB  roDRTH  WOE.— THE  FALSE  BELP  ;    THE  DESPISED  ONE 
PITIED  ;  AND  THE  NEW  EEA. — CHAP.  XXXI.-XXXII.  1-8. 

There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  In  the  fact,  that  the  prophet 
rettims  again  and  again  to  the  alliance  with  Egypt.  After  his 
warning  had  fuled  to  prevent  it,  he  wrestled  with  it  in  spirit, 
set  before  himself  afresh  the  curse  which  would  be  its  certain 
frmt,  brought  out  and  unfolded  the  consolation  of  believers 
that  lay  hidden  in  the  curse,  and  did  not  rest  till  the  cursed 
fruity  that  had  become  a  real  thiu^  had  been  swallowed  np  by 
the  promise,  which  was  eijually  real.  The  situation  of  this 
fonrUi  woe  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  one.  The 
alliance  with  Egypt  is  still  in  progress.  Vers.  1-3.  "  Wo«  to 
>  So  far  u  tbe  fonn  of  the  text  is  coneemed,  IcBl  has  the  disjunctiva 
^tSab  before  poAta,  irhich  oocuib  eleven  timee  ucordiDg  to  the  Masotft. 
Keverthdua  the  word  is  logically  ooimected  in  tbe  dosest  manner  wiUi 
That  foUowB  (comp.  'IIA  tsrath  in  cb.  t.  24).  Tbe  ah  of  mUtddSh  is  ra/a- 
hen  pro  mappUato,  according  to  the  Muora ;  in  which  case  tbe  suffix  wonhl 
refer  to  AKhnr.  In  the  place  of  mn  Dl  we  also  meet  with  KVl  U,  with 
Mm  eittkib  and  ktri  rerersed  ;  bat  the  former,  according  to  which  p^n  is 
cqinTBlAat  to  rU3in,  has  vikdj  examples  to  support  it  in  the  Maaoia.  pin 
has  hamUs  in  correct  kss.  in  half  paoM ;  whenoa  Eimohi  (JfteJUoI,  1176) 
regaids  it  as  a  participle. 
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them  that  go  down  to  E^ypt  for  help,  and  rely  upon  horse$,  and 
put  their  tnat  in  ckariats,  that  there  are  many  of  them;  and  ut 
horiemen,  that  there  is  a  powerful  multitude  of  them ;  and  do  not 
look  up  to  the  Holy  One  of  Itrael,  and  do  not  inqmre  for  Jehovah! 
And  yet  He  aho  ie  wite ;  thus  then  He  bringt  evil,  and  seta  not 
Hie  words  aside ;  and  rises  up  against  the  house  of  miscreante, 
and  against  tJte  help  of  evildoers.  And  Egypt  is  man^  and  not 
God;  and  its  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  And  when  Jehovah 
stretches  out  His  hand,  the  helper  elumhUs,  and  he  that  is  helped 
falls,  and  they  all  perish  together."  The  expresaion  "  tbem 
that  go  down"  (hayydi'dim)  does  not  imply  that  the  going  down 
was  taking  place  just  then  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  participle 
of  qualification,  just  as  God  is  called  K^I^lI.  i^tV?  witJi  Lamed 
of  the  object,  as  in  ch.  xk.  6.  The  horses,  chariots,  and  horse- 
men here,  are  those  of  Egypt,  which  Diodoras  calls  tTnrdtri/uK, 
on  &ccoi;nt  of  its  soil  being  so  suitable  for  cavalry  (see  Lepsitu 
in  Herzog's  Cychyptedia).  The  participle  is  combined  in  the 
finite  v6rb.  Instead  of  D^plD*7^_,  we  also  find  the  reading  pre- 
ferred by  Noizi,  of  ?$  without  Vav,  as  in  ch.  r.  11  (cf.  23). 
The  perfects,  'J'B'  Iw  and  ieH"!  to,  are  used  without  any  definite 
time,  to  denote  that  which  was  always  wanting  in  them.  The 
circumstantial  clause,  "  whilst  He  is  assuredly  also  wise,"  i.e, 
will  bear  comparison  with  their  wisdom  and  that  of  Egypt,  is  a 
touching  fifUoatii.  It  was  not  necessary  to  think  very  highly 
of  Jehovah,  in  order  to  perceive  the  reprehensible  and  destrao- 
tive  character  of  their  apostasy  from  Him.  The  foL  consec. 
B3J1  is  nsed  to  indicate  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
despising  Him  who  is  also  wise.  He  will  not  set  aside  His 
threatening  words,  but  cany  them  out.  The  house  of  mis- 
creants is  Judah  (cb.  1 4)  ;  and  the  help  (abstr.  pro  coner.,  just 
as  Jehovah  is  frequently  called  "my  help,"  'etrdthl,  by  the 
Psalmist)  of  evil-doers  is  Egypt,  whose  help  has  been  sought 
by  Judah.  The  latter  is ''man"  ('ilEiJtfm),  and  its  horses  "flesh" 
(bdsdr)  ;  whereas  Jehovah  is  God  (El)  and  spirit  (ranch ;  see 
PsychoL  p.  85).  Hofmann  expounds  it  correctly ;  "  As  r&dcA 
has  life  in  itself,  it  is  opposed  to  the  bdsdr,  which  is  only 
rendered  living  through  the  mdeh ;  and  so  El  is  opposed  to  the 
corporeal  'ddam,  who  needs  the  spirit  in  order  to  live  at  all." 
Thus  have  they  preferred  the  he^  of  the  impotent  and  condi- 
tioned, to  the  help  of  the  almighty  and  all-conditioning  One. 
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JeWnb,  who  is  God  and  spirit,  onlj-  requires  to  stretcli  out 
Hia  hand  (an  anthropomorphism,  by  the  side  of  which  we  find 
the  rule  for  interpreting  it) ;  and  the  helpers,  and  those  who  are 
helped  (i.e.  acconiiDg  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  though  not 
in  reality),  that  is  to  say,  both  the  sotirce  of  the  help  and  the 
object  of  help,  are  all  caat  into  one  heap  together. 

And  things  of  this  kind  would  occur.  Ver.  4.  "  For  thtu 
hath  Jehovah  spoken  to  me,  As  the  lion  growls,  and  the  young 
lion  over  its  prey,  against  which  a  whole  crowd  of  shepherds  is 
called  together ;  he  is  not  alarmed  at  their  cry,  and  does  not 
surrender  at  their  noise ;  so  will  Jehovah  of  hosts  descend  to  tlie 
campaign  against  the  mountain  of  Zion,  and  against  their  hill." 
There  is  no  other  passage  in  the  book  of  leaiah  which  Bounds 
so  Homeric  as  this  (vid.  IL  xviii.  161,  162,  xii.  299  aqq.).  It 
has  been  misnnderstood  by  Knobel,  Umbreit,  Drechsler,  and 
others,  who  suppose  ^  t^V?  to  refer  to  Jehovah's  purpose  to 
fight  for  Jemaalem ;  Jehovah,  who  would  no  more  allow  His 
city  to  be  taken  from  Him,  than  a  lion  would  give  np  a  lamb 
that  it  had  taken  as  its  prey.  Bat  how  could  Jerusalem  be 
compared  to  a  lamb  which  a  lion  holds  in  its  claws  as  terepkt 
(ch.  T.  29.)  We  may  see,  even  from  ch.  zziz.  7,  what  con- 
Etraction  is  meant  to  be  put  npon  ?Jl  tUY.  Those  sinners  and 
their  protectors  would  first  of  all  perish ;  for  like  a  fierce  in- 
domitable lion  would  Jehovah  advance  against  Jerusalem,  and 
take  it  as  His  prey,  without  suffering  Himself  to  be  thwarted 
by  the  Judeans  and  Egyptians,  who  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  His  army  (the  Assyrians).  The  mountain  of  Zion  was  the 
citadel  and  temple ;  the  hill  of  Zion  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(ch.  z.  32).  They  would  both  be  given  np  to  the  judgment  of 
Jehovah,  without  any  possibility  of  escape.  The  commenta- 
tors have  been  misled  by  the  fact,  that  a  simile  of  a  promising 
character  follows  immediately  afterwards,  without  anything  to' 
connect  the  one  with  the  other.  But  this  abmpt  /trrajSoo-i? 
was  intended  as  a  anrprise,  and  was  a  true  picture  of  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy ;  for  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
distress,  when  the  actual  existence  of  Jerusalem  was  iu  question 
(cf.  ch.  X.  33,  34),  the  fate  of  Ariel  took  suddenly  and  miracu- 
lously a  totally  different  tarn  (ch.  xxix.  2).  In  this  sense,  a 
pleasant  pictnre  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  terrible  one 
(compare  Mic.  v.  6,  7). 
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Jehovih  sucldeDly  arrests  the  work  of  punishment,  and  the  love 
which  the  wrath  enfolds  within  itself  begins  to  appear.  Ver.  5. 
"  LikeflvtUring  birds,  »o  will  Jehtmah  of  HotU  terten  JertuaUm  ; 
gcreming  and  delivering,  sparing  and  atttingfreer  The  prophet 
uses  the  plural,  "  like  flattering  birds,"  with  an  object — namelj, 
not  so  much  to  represent  Jehovah  Himself,  aa  the  tender  care 
and,  88  it  were,  maternal  love,  into  which  His  leonine  fierceness 
would  be  changed.  Tfaia  is  indicated  \tj  the  fact,  that  he 
attaches  the  feminine  'dplatk  to  the  common  gender  ttippSrim. 
The  word  pdsMek  recals  to  mind  the  deliverance  from  EgTpt 
(as  in  ch.  xxx.  29)  in  a  very  significant  manner.  .  The  sparing 
of  the  Israelites  by  the  destroyer  passing  over  their  doors,  from 
which  the  passover  derived  its  name,  would  be  repeated  once 
more.  We  may  see  from  this,  that  in  and  along  with  Assyria, 
Jehovah  Himself,  whose  iostmment  of  ponishment  Assyria  was, 
would  take  the  field  against  Jerusalem  (oh.  ssix.  2,  3) ;  bat 
His  attitude  towards  Jerusalem  is  suddenly  changed  into  one 
resembling  the  action  of  birds,  as  they  soar  round  and  above 
their  threatened  nests.  On  the  inf.  abs.  ktd  (gdnSn)  after  tha 
hiphit,  see  Ewald,  §  312,  h ;  and  on  the  continaance  of  the  inf. 
abs.  in  the  finite  verb,  §  350,  a.  This  generally  takes  place 
through  the  future,  but  here  through  the  preterite,  as  in  Jer. 
xxiii.  14,  Qen.  Xzvi,  13,  and  1  Sam.  ii.  26  (if  indeed  v^gddel  is 
the  third  pers,  preterite  there). 

On  the  ground  of  this  half  terrible,  half  comforting  picture 
of  the  future,  the  call  to  repentance  is  now  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  prophet's  own  time.  Ver.  6.  "  Then  turn,  0  aona 
of  Israel,  to  Him  from  whom  men  have  lo  deeply  departed^' 
Strictly  speaking  '*  to  Him  with  regard  to  whom  0^)  7^  *■* 
deeply  fallen  away"  (Iie'emlg,  as  in  Hos.  is.  9,  and  sdrah,  that 
which  is  alienated,  alienation,  as  in  ch.  i.  5) ;  the  transition  to 
the  third  person  is  like  the  reverse  in  ch.  i.  29.  This  call  to 
repentance  the  prophet  strengthens  by  two  powerf  ol  motives 
drawn  from  the  future. 

The  first  is,  that  idolatry  would  one  day  be  recognised  in  all 
its  abomination,  and  put  away.  Ver.  7.  "  For  in  that  day  they 
will  abhor  every  one  their  silver  idol*  and  their  gold  idols,  which 
your  hands  hme  made  yott  for  a  sin,"  «>.  to  commit  sin  and 
repent,  with  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  idea,  as  in  Hob. 
viii.  11&  (compare  1  Kings  xiil.  34).    KOn,  a  second  accusativa 
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to  iV^,  indicating  the  result.     The  prospect  is  the  sime  ta  that 
held  oat  in  ch.  xxx.  22,  xxvii.  9,  xvii.  8,  ii.  20. 

The  second  motive  is^  that  Israel  will  not  be  rescued  hj 
men,  bst  by  Jehovah  alone ;  so  that  even  He  from  whom  they 
have  now  so  deeply  fallen  will  prove  Himself  the  only  true 
gpoond  of  confidence.  Vers.  8,  9.  "And  Atshur  falU  by  a 
tvord  tu)t  of  a  nvm,  and  a  aword  not  of  a  man  will  devour  him ; 
and  hejUea  before  a  eteord,  and  hit  yotmg  men  become  tributaty. 
And  his  roek,  for  fear  will  it  pats  auiay,  and  his  princes  be 
frightened  a/uay  hy  the  flags :  the  saying  of  Jeliovak,  toko  has  Sis 
fire  in  Zion,  and  Bis  furnace  in  Jerusalem^'  The  LXX.  and 
Jerome  render  this  falsely  ^ferot  ovk  (tf^i)  cmo  irpatrmrov 
(la/jfofytK-  'h  is  an  ethical  dative,  and  the  prophet  intentionally 
writes  "before  a  sword"  without  any  article,  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  tmbonnded,  infinite,  awfnl  (of.  ch.  xxviii.  2,  1/ydd; 
Psalter,  vol.  i.  p.  15).  A  aword  ia  drawn  without  any  human 
intervention,  and  before  this  Asahur  falls,  or  at  least  so  many  of 
the  Assyrians  as  are  unable  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The 
power  of  A^shnr  ia  for  ever  broken ;  even  its  young  men  will 
hencefortl^  become  tributary,  or  perform  feudal  service.  By 
"his  rock"  most  commentators  understand  the  rock  upon  which 
the  furtive  would  gladly  have  taken  refuge,  but  did  not  dare 
(Kosenmiiller,  Gesenina,  Knobel,  etc.) ;  others,  again,  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Asshur,  as  its  supposed  invincible  refuge  (Saad., 
etc.) ;  others,  the  apparently  indestructible  might  of  Asshnr 
generally  (Vulgate,  Kashi,  Hitzig).  Bnt  the  presence  of  "his 
princes"  in  the  parallel  clause  makes  it  most  natural  to  refer 
"  hia  rock"  to  the  king ;  and  this  reference  is  established  with 
certainty  by  what  ch,  xxxii.  2  affirms  of  the  king  and  princes  of 
Jadafa.  Luther  also  renders  it  thus :  wtdjr  Felt  wirdfur  furcht 
uiegzihai  (and  their  rock  will-withdraw  for  fear).  Sennacherib 
really  did  hnrry  hack  to  Assyria  after  the  catastrophe  in  a 
moat  rapid  flight.  MinnBs  are  the  standards  of  Aeshur,  which 
the  commanders  of  the  army  fly  away  from  in  terror,  without 
attempting  to  rally  those  that  were  scattered.  Thus  speaks 
Jehovah,  and  this  ia  what  He  decrees  who  has  His  *ilr  and 
tannSr  in  Jernsaleni.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  allusion 
here  is  to  the  fire  and  hearth  of  the  sacrifices ;  for  tonnur  does 
not  mean  a  hearth,  but  a  furnace  (from  nfir,  to  bum).  The 
reference  is  to  the  light  of  the  divine  presence,  which  was  out- 
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■wardly  a  devouring  fire  for  the  enemies  of  Jemsalem,  an  unap- 
proachable red-hot  furnace  {ignis  et  camintu  qtd  devorat  pecea^ 
torei  et  Ugna,  fanvxa  itijnilamqite  consumit :  Jerome). 

For  Judah,  sifted,  delivered,  and  purified,  there  now  be^ns 
a  new  era.  Righteous  government,  as  a  blessing  for  the  people, 
is  tlie  first  beneficent  fruit.  Ch.  xxxii.  1,  2.  "  Behold,  thx  king 
will  rngn  according  to  righttoumeM ;  and  the  princes,  according 
to  right  ^Bill  they  command.  And  every  one  will  be  like  a  shelter 
from  tlie  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  storm;  Uke  waier-brooia  tn 
a  dry  place,  Uke  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  rock  in  a  languishing 
land"  The  kingdom  of  Asshur  is  for  ever  destroyed  ;  but  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  rises  out  of  the  state  of  confusion  into 
which  it  has  fallen  through  its  God-forgetting  policy  and  dis- 
regard of  justice.  King  and  princes  npw  rule  according  to  the 
standards  that  have  been  divinely  appointed  and  revealed.  The  ' 
Lamed  in  ufearim  (and  the  princes)  is  that  of  reference  (quod 
attinet  ad,  aa  ia  Fs.  xvi.  3  and  Eccles.  is.  4),  the  exponent 
of  the  iisoal  casus  abs,  (Ges.  §  146,  2) ;  and  the  two  other 
Lameda  are  equivalent  to  Kara,  secundum  (as  in  Jer.  xxx.  11). 
The  figures  in  ver.  2  are  the  same  as  in  ch.  xxr.  4.  The  rock 
of  Asshur  (i.e.  Sennacherib)  has  departed,  and  the  princes  of- 
Asshor  have  deserted  their  standards,  merely  to  save  them- 
selves. The  king  and  princes  of  Judah  are  now  the  defence 
of  their  nation,  and  overshadow  it  like  colossal  walls  of  rock. 
This  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  blessing. 

The  second  is  an  opened  understanding,  following  npon 
the  ban  of  hardening.  Vers.  3,  4.  "  And  the  eget  of  the 
seeing  no  more  are  closed,  and  the  ears  of  the  hearing  attend. 
And  the  heart  of  tite  hurried  understands  to  know,  and  the 
tongue  of  stammerers  speaks  clear  things  with  readiness"  It 
is  not  physical  miracles  that  are  predicted  here,  but  a  spiri- 
tual change.  The  present  judgment  of  hardening  will  be 
repealed :  this  is  what  ver.  3  affirms.  The  spiritual  defects, 
from  which  many  suffer  who  do  not  belong  to  the  worst,  will 
be  healed :  thb  is  the  statement  in  ver.  4.  The  form  n]*^B^ 
is  not  the  fatnre  of  n^  here,  as  in  ch.  zxxi.  1,  xni.  4, 
zvii.  7,  8  (in  the  sense  of,  they  will  no  longer  store  aboat 
restlessly  and  without  aim),  but  of  W^  =  S^,'  a  metaplaaUc 
future  of  the  latter,  in  the  sense  of,  to  be  smeared  over  or 
closed   (see  ch.  xxix.   9,  vi.  10 ;   cf.  tach  in  ch.  xliv.  18). 
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On  tjStha^  (the  ial  of  ffbich  is  only  met  vith  here),  see  at 
ch.  ndu  7.  The  dmes  sacceeding  the  hardening,  of  which 
Isaiah  is  speaking  here,  are  "  the  last  times,"  as  ch.  yi.  clearly 
shows ;  though  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  king  men- 
tioned  in  ver.  1  .(as  in  ch.  xi.  1  sqq.)  is  the  Messiah  Himself. 
In  ver.  1  the  prophet  merely  affirms,  that  Israel  as  a  national 
commonwealth  will  then  he  governed  in  a  manner  well  pleasing 
to  God ;  here  he  predicts  that  Israel  as  a  national  congregation 
will  be  delivered  from  the  judgment  of  not  seeing  with  seeing 
eyes,  and  not  hearing  with  hearing  ears,  and  that  it  will  be 
delivered  from  defects  of  weakness  also.  The  nimhdflm  are 
those  that  fall  headlong,  Uie  precipitate,  hurrying,  or  rash ; 
and  the  D'^?lf,  stammerers,  are  not  scoffers  (ch.  xxviii.  7  sqq., 
xxix.  20),  ua  Knobel  and  Drechsler  maintain,  but  such  as 
are  unable  to  think  and  speak  with  distinctness  and  certainty, 
more  especially  concerning  the  esalted  things  of  God.  The 
fonner  would  now  have  the  gifts  of  discernment  (i/dbkijt),  to 
perceive  things  in  their  true  nature,  and  to  distinguish  under 
all  circumstances  that  which  is  truly  profitable  (IddaatK) ;  the 
latter  would  be  able  to  express  themselves  suitably,  with  refine- 
ment, clearness,  and  worthiness,  Taachoih  (old  ed.  udckOiK) 
signifies  that  which  is  light,  transparent;  not  merely  intelli- 
gibly but  refined  and  elegant,  l'!?^  ^ves  the  adverbial  idea 
to  P<ii*6ft- (Ewald,  §  285,  a). 

A  third  fmit  of  the  blessing  is  the  naming  and  treating  of 
every  one  according  to  his  true  character.  Vera.  5-8.  "  The 
fool  will  no  more  be  called  a  nobleman,  nor  tAe  crafty  a  gentleman. 
For  a  fool  tpeakt  folliei,  and  his  heart  does  godless  things,  to  prao- 
tiae  tricks  and  to  speak  error  against  Jehovah,  to  leave  the  soul  of 
hungry  men  empty,  and  to  withhold  the  drink  of  thirsty  ones.  And 
the  craft  of  a  crafty  man  u  evil,  who  devises  stratagems  to  destroy 
suffering  ones  hy  lying  words,  even  when  the  needy  exhibits  his  right, 
•But  a  noble  man  devises  noble  things,  and  to  noble  things  he  a/U 
heres."  Nobility  of  birth  and  wealth  will  give  place  to  nobility 
of  character,  so  that  the  former  will  not  exist  or  not  be  recog- 
nised without  the  latter.  Nddlbh  is  properly  one  who  is  noble  in 
character,  and  then,  dropping  the  ethical  meaning,  one  who  is 
noble  b  /  rank.  The  meaning  of  the  word  generosut  follows  the 
aame  Cuorse  in  the  opposite  direction.  SltiH^  is  the  man  who  is 
raised  to  eminence  by  the  possession  of  property;  the  gentle- 
.      rOL   II.  B 
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mao,  as  in  Job  xxzir.  19.  The  prophet  explains  for  himself  in 
what  sense  he  uses  the  words  nSbhdl  and  lulaL  We  see  from  his 
explanation  that  hlat  neither  signifies  the  coretons,  from  ial 
(^ad.),  nor  the  spendthrift,  from  killdh  (Hitzig).  Jerome 
^ves  the  coirect  rendering  viz.  frauduUntut ;  and  Bashi  and 
Kimchi  very  properly  regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  n'ihllm.  It 
is  an  adjective  form  derived  from  J*? — 7'M,  like  K'fe'  ^  irt^  (Job 
xz.  6).  The  form  ''73  in  ver.  1  is  nsed  interchangeably  with 
thi%  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  IvQ 
(machinaioru  machince  prava).  In  ver.  6,  commencing  with  H 
(for),  the  fact  that  the  ndbhdl  (Fool)  and  hUa  (crafty  man)  vrill 
lose  their  titles  of  honour,  is  explained  on  the  simple  groand 
that  such  men  are  utteHy  unworthy  of  them.  Nahhdl  is  a  scoffer 
at  religion,  who  thinks  himself  an  enlightened  man,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  has  the  basest  heart,  and  is  a  worthless  egotist. 
The  infinitives  with  Lamed  show  in  what  the  immorali^  Couen) 
consists,  with  which  his  heart  is  so  actirely  employed.  Id  ver. 
6,  nbh'dabbir  ("  and  if  he  speak")  is  eqnivalent  to, "  even  in  the 
event  of  a  needy  man  sayTng  what  is  right  and  well  founded :" 
V&B=—et  in  the  sense  of  «tiam  (cf.  2  Sam.  i.  23;  Ps.  zzxi.  12; 
Hos.  viii.  6 ;  Eccles.  v.  6) ;  according  to  £nobel,  it  is  equivalent 
to  el  qwdem,  as  in  Eccles.  viii.  2,  Amos  iii.  11,  iv.  10 ;  whereas 
Ewald  regards  it  as  Vao  eonj.  ($  283,  d),  "and  by  going  to  law 
with  the  needy,"  but  I^'SKTiM  would  be  the  construction  in  this 
case  (vid.  2  Kings  xxv.  6).  According  to  ver.  8,  not  only  does 
the  noble  man  devise  what  is  noble,  but  as  such  (mn)  he  adheres 
to  iL  We  might  also  adopt  this  explanation,  "  It  is  not  upon 
gold  or  upon  chance  that  he  rises ;"  but  according  to  the  Arabic 
equivalents,  qOm  signifies  parnttere  here. 

AGAINST  THE  WOMEIT  OF  JEStTSALEH. — CHAP.  XXXH.  9-M. 

AFPEKPIX  TO  THS  FOUBrH  WOE.  ^ 

This  short  address,  although  rounded  off  well,  is  BomethiDg 
more  than  a  fragment  complete  in  itself,  like  the  diort  para- 
bolic piece  in  ch.  xrviii.  23-29,  which  commences  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  woe,  just  as  that  was 
the  last  part  of  the  first  It  is  a  side  piece  to  the  threatening 
prophecy  of  the  time  of  Uzziah-Jotham  (ch.  iii.  16  sqq.),  and 
chastises  the  frivolous  self-secnrity  of  the  women  of  Jerosalem, 
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j«ut  u  the  former  chastiseB  their  vain  and  Inznrious  love  of 
finely.  The  prophet  has  now  uttered  many  a  woe  upon  Jeni' 
Bslem,  which  is  bringing  itaeJf  to  the  verge  of  destruction ;  bat 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  women  are  by  nature  more  delicate, 
and  more  easily  affected  and  alarmed,  than  men,  he  haa  made 
no  impression  upon  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  be  now 
forelella  a  terrible  undeceiving  of  their  carnal  ease,  whilst  he 
holds  out  before  them  the  ease  aecnred  by  6od,  which  can 
only  be  realized  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  first  part 
of  the  address  proclaims  the  annihilation  of  their  false  ease. 
Vers.  9-14.  "  Ye  contented  women,  rite  up,  hear  my  voice ;  ye 
confident  dattghtert,  hearken  to  my  speech  I  Days  to  the  year : 
tieM  wiU  ye  tremble,  confident  ones !  for  it  is  all  over  with  the 
vintage,  the  fruit  harvett  comet  to  nought.  Tremble,  contented 
ones  /  Quoits,  ye  confident  ones  I  Strip,  make  yourselves  bare, 
atid  gird  your  loins  with  eaeheUdh  I  They  smite  upon  their  breattt 
for  the  pleaeant  fields,  for  the  fruUfui  vine.  On  the  land  of  my 
people  there  come  up  weeds,  briers ;  yea,  upon  all  joyottt  houses 
of  the  rejoicing  city.  For  the  palace  it  made  eoUiary;  the  crowd  of 
tie  eity  it  left  desolate ;  the  of  el  and  watch-tower  serve  ae  eaves 
for  ever,  for  the  delight  of  wild  attei,  for't/ie  tending  offiockt." 
The  summons  is  the  same  as  in  Oen.  iv.  23  and  Jer.  ix.  19  (comp. 
ch.  zxviiL  23)  ;  tba  attributes  the  same  as  in  Amos  vi.  1  (cf.  ch. 
iv.  I,  where  Isaiah  apostrophizes  the  women  of  Samaria).  ^jE*, 
lively,  of  good  cheer;  and  tJO'i,  trosting,  namely  to  nothing. 
Tbej  are  to  rise  up  (qifmndh),  because  tlie  word  of  God  must 
be  heard  standing  (Judg.  iii.  20).  The  definition  of  the  time 
"  days  for  a  year"  (j/dmlm  'al^hdndh)  appears  to  indicate  the 
length  of  time  that  the  desolation  would  last,  as  the  word 
tirgaxndh  is  without  any  Vav  apod.  (cf.  ch.  Ixv.  24,  Job  i. 
lfr-18) ;  but  ch.  rax.  1  shows  us  differently,  and  the  Vav  is 
omitted,  just  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  Dan.  iv.  28.  ^dndh  is 
the  current  year.  In  an  undefined  number  of  days,  at  the 
most  a  year  from  the  present  time  (which  is  sometimes  the 
meaning  of  ydmlm),  the  trembliag  would  begin,  and  there 
would  be  nei^er  grapes  nor  fruit  to  gather.  Hence  the  spring 
harvest  of  com  is  supposed  to  be  over  when  the  devastation 
begins.  Q*P3  ^  "^  ''^''-  temporis ;  it  stands  here  (as  in  ch,  xicvii.  6, 
for  example ;  vid.  Bwald,  §  293, 1)  to  indicate  the  starting  point, 
not  the  period  of  duration.     The  mt^^forms  >^9^^,  ^n^,  ^^^t 
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are  explained  by  Ewald,  Drecbsler,  and  Lnzzatto,  Mptur.fem. 
imper.  with  the  Nun  of  the  termination  ndh  dropped, — an  eliai<n 
that  is  certainly  never  heard  of.  Others  regard  it  as  inf.  with 
He  femin.  (Credner,  Joel^  p.  141) ;  but  n?i3|9  for  the  infinidve 
n?0i9  is  unexampled;  and  equally  unexampled  would  be  the 
inf.  with  He  indicating  the  summons,  as  suggested  by  Bottdier, 
"to  theshakingi"  "to  the  stripping!"  They  are  nnj^.  mostf. 
imper.,  such  as  occur  elsewhere  apart  from  the  pause,  e^.  ^^^ 
(for  wliich  the  k«n  has  nspD)  in  Jndg.  ix.  8 ;  and  the  singular 
in  the  place  of  the  plural  is  the  strongest  form  of  command. 
The  masculine  instead  of  the  feminine  appears  already  in  ^f^^, 
which  is  used  in  the  place  of  flJJ5!J.  The  prophet  then  pro- 
ceeds in  the  singular  number,  comprehending  the  women  as  a 
mass,  and  using  the  most  massive  expression.  The  He  intro- 
duced into  the  summons  required  that  the  feminine  forms,  W, 
etc.,  should  be  given  up.  ^b,  from  ^1^,  to  be  naked,  to  atrip 
one's  self,  ni^n  absolute,  as  in  Joel  i.  13  (cf.  ch.  iii.  24),  signi- 
fies to  gird  one's  self  with  sackcloth  i»aq).  We  meet  with  the 
same  remarkable  enalL  generis  in  ver.  12.  Men  have  no  breasts 
(eltddaim),  and  yet  the  masculine  aOph'dbn  is  employed,  inaa- 
mach  as  the  prophet  h'aA  the  whole  nation  in  his  mind,  throagh- 
ont  which  there  wonld  be  such  a  phngert  ubera  on  account  of 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  hopeful  harvest  of  com  and  wine. 
Shddaim  (breasts)  and  ^if  (construct  to  eadOtfi)  have  the  same 
common  ring  as  vhera  and  ubertaa  frugam.  In  ver.  13  UtHUh 
points  back  to  gOtt  shdmtr,  which  is  condensed  into  one  neuter 
idea.  The  H  in  ver.  136  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  imo 
(Ewald,  5  330,  6).  The  genitive  connection  of  nr^  rin?  with 
IpifPD  ^na  (joy-honses  of  the  jubilant  city)  is  the  same  as  in  ch. 
xxviii.  1.  The  whole  is  grammatically  strange,  just  as  in  the 
Psalms  the  language  becomes  all  the  more  complicated,  dis- 
jointed, and  difficult,  the  greater  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
the  poet.  Hence  the  short  shrill  sentences  in  ver.  14 :  palace 
^ven  up  (cf.  ch.  xiii.  22) ;  city  bustle  forsaken  (i.e.  the  ci^ 
generally  so  fall  of  hustle,  ch.  xxii.  2).  -The  use  of  "^  is  the 
same  as  in  Frov.  vi.  26,  Job  ii.  4.  'Ofel,  te.  the  south-eastern 
fortified  slope  of  the  temple  monntain,  and  the  baehan  (ix.  the 
watch-tower,  possibly  the  flock-tower  which  is  mentioned  in 
Mic.  iv.  8  ^ong  with  'ofel),  wonld  be  pro  tptluneie,  ue.  wonld 
be  considered  and  serve  aa  sach.    And  in  the  very  pUce  where 
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the  Tomen  of  Jernsalem  had  once  led  their  life  of  gaiety,  wild 
asses  would  dow  have  their  delight,  and  flocks  their  pasture  (on 
the  wild  asses,  p'rd'lm,  that  flne  animal  of  the  woodless  steppe, 
see  at  Job  zxiv.  5,  zzziz.  5-8).  Thos.  would  Jerusalem,  with  its 
strongest,  proudest  places,  be  laid  in  ruins,  and  that  in  a  single ' 
^ear,  or  even  less  than  a  year. 

The  state  would  then  continue  long,  very  long,  until  at  last 
the  destruction  of  the  false  rest  would  be  followed  by  the  reali- 
zation of  the  true.  Vers.  15—19.  "  Until  the  Spirit  is  poured 
out  over  u»  from  on  high,  and  the  wildemest  becomes  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  fruitful  field  ia  counted  at  the  forest.  And  j-ugtice 
makes  tie  abode  in  the  desert,  and  righteousness  settles  down  upon 
the  fruit-field.  And  the  effect  of  righteousness  will  he  peace,  and 
the  reward  of  righteousness  rest  and  security  for  ever.  And  my 
people  dwells  in  a  place  of  peace,  and  in  trustworthy,  safe  dwell' 
vtgs,  and  in  cheerful  resting-plaeea.  And  it  hails  with  the  over- 
threw of  the  forest,  and  into  lowliness  must  the  city  be  brought 
low."  There  is  a  limit,  therefore,  to  the  "  for  ever"of  ver.  14. 
The  punishment  would  last  till  the  Spirit,  which  Israel  had  not 
then  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it  (see  Hag.  ii.  5),  and  whose 
fulness  was  like  a  closed  vessel  to  Israel,  should  be  emptied  out 
over  Israel  from  the  height  of  heaven  (compare  the  piel  "T?, 
Gen.  xxiv.  20),  i,e,  should  be  ponred  out  in  all  its  fulness. 
When  that  was  done,  a  great  change  would  take  place,  the 
spiritual  nature  of  which  is  figuratively  represented  in  the  same 
proverbial  manner  as  in  ch.  zxix.  17.  At  the  same  time,  a 
different  turn  is  given  to  the  second  half  in  the  passage  before 
ns.  The  meaning  is,  not  that  what  was  now  valued  as  a  frait- 
bearing  garden  would  be  brought  down  from  its  false  eminence, 
and  be  only  regarded  as  forest ;  but  that  the  whole  would  be  so 
gimious,  that  what  was  now  valued  as  a  fruit-garden,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  something  far  more  glorious  still,  in 
comparison  with  which  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  forest, 
in  which  everything  grew  wild.  The  whole  land,  the  unculti- 
vated pasture-land  as  well  as  the  planted  fruitful  fields  of  com 
and  fruit,  would  then  become  the  tent  and  seat  of  justice  and 
righteousness.  "  Justice  and  righteousness"  (mishpdt  and 
t^ddqah)  are  thronghoat  Isaiah  the  stamp  of  the  last  and 
perfect  time.  As  these  advance  towards  self-completion,  the 
product  and  result  of  these  will  be  peace  (ma'Oseh  and  'tbhe^h 
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are  used  to  denote  the  fniit  or  self-reward  of  work  and  pains- 
taking toil;  compare  >^^^)'  Bat  twothingB  mnst  take  plaoe' 
before  tliis  calm,  trastworth^,  bappj  peace,  of  which  the  existiDg 
carnal  security  is  only  a  caricatnre,  can  possibly  be  realized. 
In  the  Jirst  place,  it  mfist  hail,  and  the  wood  mtut  fall,  being 
beaten  down  with  hail.  We  already  know,  from  eh.  x.  34, 
that  "  the  wood"  was  an  emblem  t^  Assyria ;  and  in  cb.  zxx. 
SO,  31,  we  find  "  the  hail"  mentioned  as  one  of  the  forces  of 
nature  that  would  proTe  destructive  to  Assyria.  And  secondly, 
"  At  eity"  (y^!^,  a  play  upon  the  word,  and  a  counterpart  to 
ypJl)  must  first  of  all  he  brought  low  itito  lowUiutg  ((.«.  be  deeply 
humiliated).  Boseumiiller  and  others  suppose  the  imperial 
city  to  be  intended,  according  to  parallels  taken  from  cb. 
xxir.-xzvii, ;  but  in  this  cycle  of  prophecies,  in  which  ^e 
imperial  city  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  "  the  city"  moat  be 
.Jerusalem,  whose  course  from  the  false  peace  to  the  tone  lay 
through  a  humiliating  punishment  (ch.  zxiz.  2-4,  xxz.  19  8H<{t 
xzxi.  4  sqq.). 

In  the  face  of  this  double  judgment,  the  prophet  congratn- 
lates  those  who  will  live  to  see  the  times  after  the  judgmoiL 
Yer.  20.  "  BUned  are  ye  tJtat  eow  by  aU  viattre,  and  let  t^ 
foot  of  tie  oa«n  and  asset  rove  in  freedom^'  Those  who  lived 
to  see  these  times  would  be  far  and  wide  the  lords  of  a  quiet 
and  fruitful  land,  cleared  of  its  foes,  and  of  ell  disturbers  <A 
peace.  They  would  sow  wherever  they  pleased,  by  all  the 
waters  that  fertilized  the  soil,  and  therefore  in  a  soU  of  the 
most  productive  kind,  and  one  that  required  little  if  any  trouble 
to  cultivate.  And  inasmuch  as  everything  would  be  in  the 
most  copious  abundance,  they  would  no  longer  need  to  watch 
with  anxiety  lest  their  oxen  and  asses  should  stray  into  the 
com-fieldt^  but  would  be  able  to  let  them  wander  wherever  they 
pleased.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  tbis  is  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  veese,  according  to  ch.  zzz.  23-25 
(compare  also  ch.  vii.  21  sqq.). 

This  concludes  the  four  woes,  from  which  the  fifdi,  that 
immediately  follows,  is  diattngnished  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
fwmer  the  Ast^rian  troubles  are  still  in  the  f  ntnre,  whereaa 
tbe  fifth  places  as  in  the  very  midst  of  them.  The  prophet 
conmenced  (ch.  xxviii.  1-4)  with  tlie  destruction  of  Samaria ; 
he  then  threatened  Judah  and  Jerusalem  also.     Bat  it  is  nn- 
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commonly  difficult  to  combine  the  different  festares  of  the  > 
threat  into  a  complete  picture.  Sifting  even  to  a  small  rem- 
nant ia  a  leading  thought,  which  runs  through  the  threat.  And 
we  also  read  throughont  the  whole,  that  Asshor  will  meet  with 
its  own  destraction  in  front  of  that  very  Jerosalem  which  it  it 
seeking  to  destroy.  Bat  the  prophet  also  knows,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Jerusalem  is  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  and  will  not 
be  rescned  till  the  be«eged  city  has  been  brought  to  the  last 
eztrerai^  (ch.  xxiz.  1  sqq.,  zxxi.  4  sqq.) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  will  reach  even  to  the  falling  of  the  towers  (oh. 
xxz.  25),  the  orerthrow  of  the  wall  of  the  state  (ch.  xxx.  13, 
U),  the  derastation  of  the  land,  and  the  destraction  of  Jem- 
Btkm  itself  (ch.  xxxii.  12  sqq.) ;  and  for  both  of  these  he  fixes 
the  limit  of  a  year  (ch.  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  10).  This  doable  threat 
may  be  explained  in  tbe  following  manner.  The  judgments 
which  Israel  has  still  to  endure,  and  the  period  of  gloiy  that 
will  folloyr  them,  lie  before  the  mental  eye  of  tbe  prophet  like 
a  long  deep  diorama.  AVIiile  threatening  the  existing  generation, 
he  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  judgments  which  lie  in 
perspective  before  him.  He  threatens  at  one  time  merely  a  siege 
that  will  continue  till  it  is  brought  to  the  ntmost  extremity;  at 
another  time  utter  destruction.  But  tbe  imperial  power  intended, 
by  which  this  double  calami^  is  to  be  brought  upon  Jndafa, 
must  be  Assyria ;  since  tbe  prophet  knew  of  no  oth«  in  the 
earliest  years  of  Hezekiah,  when  these  threatening  addresses  were 
uttered.  And  this  gives  rise  to  another  difficulty.  Not  only  was 
the  wont  prediction — namely,  that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem— not  fulfilled ;  bat  even  the  milder  prophecy — namely,  that 
of  a  siege,  which  would  bring  them  to  the  deepest  distress — was 
not  accomplished.  There  neverwas  any  actual  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Assyrians.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that,  according 
to  Jer.  xviii.  7, 8,  and  9, 10,  neither  the  threatenings  of  punirii- 
ment  nor  the  promises  of  blessing  uttered  by  the  prnphets  were 
•0  nnconditional,  that  they  were  certain  to  he  fulfilled  and  that 
with  absolute  necessity,  at  snch  and  such  a  time,  or  npon  such  ' 
and  snch  a  generation.  The  threatened  punishment  might  be 
repealed  or  modified,  if  repentance  ensued  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  threatened  (Jonah  iii.  4 ;  1  Kings  zxi.  29 ;  2  Kings 
xxii.  15-20 ;  2  Chron.  ui.  5-8).  The  words  of  the  prophecy 
did  fiot  on  that  account  fall  to  the  ground.     If  they  produced  re- 
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pentance,  tliej  answered  the  veiy  purpose  for  which  they  wera 
intended ;  bat  if  the  circumstances  which  called  for  ptmiahment 
should  return,  their  force  retamed  as  weU  in  all  its  fulneas.  If 
the  judgment  was  one  irrevocably  determined,  it  was  merely 
delayed  by  this,  to  be  discharged  upon  the  genera^on  wbidi 
should  he  ripest  for  it.  And  we  have  also  an  express  historical 
testimony,  which  shows  that  this  is  the  way  in'which  the  non- 
fulfilmentof  what  Isaiah  threatened  as  about  to  take  place  within 
a  year  ia  to  be  accounted  fot.  Not  only  Isaiah,  but  also  his 
contemporary  Micah,  threatened,  that  along  with  the  judgment 
upon  Samaria,  the  same  judgment  would  also  bnrst  upon 
Jerusalem.  Zion  would  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  Jerusalem 
would  be  lud  in  ruins,  and  the  temple  mountain  would  be  turned 
into  a  wooded  height  (Mic.  iii.  12).  This  pn^hecy  belongs 
to  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah'a  reign,  for  it  was  then  that  the 
book  of  Micah  was  composed.  But  we  read  in  Jer.  xzvi. 
18, 19,  that,  in  their  alarm  at  this  prophecy,  Hezekt^  and  all 
Jndah  repented,  and  that  Jehovah  withdrew  His  threat  in  con- 
sequence. Thus,  in  the  very  first  year  of  Hezekiah,  a  change 
for  the  better  took  place  in  Jndah ;  and  this  was  necessarily 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  Isaiah's  threatenings,  just  as 
those  threatenings  had  co-operated  in  the  production  of  this 
conversion  (see  Caspari,  Micka,  p.  160  sqq.).  Not  one  of  the 
three  threats  (Isa.  xnx.  1-4,  xxxii.  9—14  ;  Mic.  iii.  12),  which 
form  an  ascending  climax,  was  fulfilled.  Previous  threatenings 
so  far  recovered  their  original  force,  when  the  insinceri^  of  the 
conversion  became  apparent,  that  the  Assyrians  did  nnqnes- 
tionably  march  through  Jndali,  devastating  everything  as  they 
went  along.  But  becanse  of  Hezekiah's  self-humiliation  and 
faith,  the  threat  was  turned  from  that  time  forward  into  a 
promise.  In  direct  opposition  to  his  former  threatening,  Isaiah 
now  promised  that  Jemsalem  would  not  be  beueged  by  the 
Assyrians  (ch.  xzxvii.  33-35),  bat  that,  before  the  siege  was 
actually  established,  Assyria  would  fall  under  the  walls  of 
'  Jerusalem. 
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THK  FIFTH  WOE. — WOE  CONCEKVINO  ASSHUB  ;  DELITEBANCE 
AND  OLOBT  OF  JEBUSAIiEH. — CHAP.  XXXIH. 

We  are  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign. 
The  threatenings  of  the  first  years,  which  the  repentance  of 
the  people  had  delayed,  are  now  so  far  in  force  again,  and  so 
far  actaally  realized,  that  the  Assyrians  are  already  in  Judah, 
and  have  not  only  devastated  the  land,  hut  are  threatening 
Jerosalem.  The  element  of  promise  now  gains  the  upper 
band,  the  prophet  places  himself  between  Asshur  and  his  own 
nation  with  the  weapons  of  prophecy  and  prayer,  and  the  woe 
tarns  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Ver.  1.  "  Woe,  devastator, 
and  thyself  not  devastated ;  and  thou  spoiler,  and  still  not  foiled  I 
Haet  thou  done  with  devastating  f  thou  ahalt  be  devastated.  Hast 
thou  attained  to  rob  f  men  rob  thee"  Asshur  is  described  as  not 
devastated  and  not  spoiled  (which  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
participle  as  with  as,  since  bdgad  is  construed  with  Beth,  and 
not  with  the  accusative  of  the  person),  because  it  had  not  yet 
been  visited  by  any  such  misfortune  as  that  which  had  fallen 
upon  other  lands  and  nations.  But  it  would  be  repaid  with 
like  for  like  as  soon  as  (3  indicating  simultaneousness,  as  in  ch.. 
XXX.  19  and  xviii.  5,  for  example)  its  devastating  and  spoiling 
had  reached  the  point  deterniined  by  Jehovah.  Instead  of  ^3, 
we  find  in  some  codd.  and  editions  the  reading  ^3,  which  is 
equally  admissible.  In  lO'nns  (from  DDJji)  the  radical  syllable 
is  lengthened,  instead  of  having  dageeh.  1^733  is  equivalent  to 
"V^^J)!^,  a  hiphil  syncopated  for  the  sake  of  rhythm  (as  in  ch. 
iii.  8,  Dent.  i.  33,  and  many  other  passages),  written  here  with 
dagesh  dirimens,  from  the  verb  ndldh,  which  is  attested  also 
by  Job  XV.  29.     The  coincidence  in  meaning  with  the  verb 

J^  (fut  i  and  u),  to  acquire  or  attain  (see  Job,  vol.  i.  296,  ii. 

165),  has  been  admitted  by  the  earliest  of  the  national  gram- 
marians, Ben-Koreish,  Chayug,  etc.  The  conjecture  iriiMB 
^  addition  to  which  Cappellus  proposed  ^n^Kp^S)  is  quite 
unnecessary.  The  play  npon  the  sound  sets  forth  the  punish- 
ment of  the  hitherto  unpunbhed  one  as  the  infallible  echo  of 
its  sin. 

In  ver.  3  the  prophet's  word  of  command  is  changed  into  a 
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believing  prayer :  "  JeJiovah,  be  gratiota  to  u»;  we  wait  for 
Thee:  be  tJieir  arm  with  every  morning,  yea,  our  salvation  in 
time  of  need!"  ''Their  arm,"  i.e.  the  powerwhicli  abelters  and 
defends  them,  tiz.  Thy  people  and  my  own.  "  Yea,"  'aph,  is 
emphatic.  Israel's  arm  every  moiming,  becaose  the  danger  ii 
renewed  ereiy  day;  I&rael's  salyation,  i.e,  complete  deliver- 
ance (ch.  XXV.  9),  bacauae  the  culminating  punt  of  the  trouble 
is  still  in  prospect. 

While  the  prophet  is  praying  thus,  he  already  sees  the 
answer.  Vers.  3,4.  "At  the  toimd  of  a  noise  peoples  past  away  t 
at  Thy  rimignationa  are  scattered.  Andyour  booty  is  ewept 
away  as  a  twarm  of  locutta  sweeps  away;  as  beetles  run,  they  nea 
vpon  it."  The  indeterminate  hdmOn,  which  prodnces  for  that 
veiy  reason  the  impression  of  Bomething  myBterioas  and  terrible, 
is  at  once  explained.  The  noise  comes  from  Jehovah,  who  is 
raising  Himself  judicially  above  Assyria,  and  thunders  as  a  judge. 
Then  the  hostile  army  runs  away  (^SW^WBJ,  from  the  ndphtd 
I^,  1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  from  fTCB  =  |^Bi,  from  |^b)  ;  and  your  boo^ 
(the  address  returns  to  Assyria)  is  swept  away,  just  as  when  a 
swarm  of  locusts  settles  on  a  field,  it  soon  eats  it  ntCerly  away. 
Jerome,  Cappellos,  and  others  follow  the  Septuagint  rendering 
hv  Tpovov  idv  Tvi  awarfojji  Sucp&av.  The  figure  is  qoite  as 
appropriate,  but  the  article  in  heckdsil  makes  the  other  view  the 
more  natural  one ;  and  ver.  46  places  this  beyond  all  doubt. 
Sidqaq,  from  which  the  participle  shoqEq  and  the  substantive 
masshdq  are  derived,  is  used  here,  as  in  Joel  ii.  9,  to  ugnify  a 
busy  ronning  hither  and  thither  (diteureilare).  The  syntactic 
use  of  ihliqBq  is  the  same  as  that  of  IT^  (they  call)  in  ch.  xxi. 
11,  and  sOph'dlm  (tl^ey  smite)  in  ch.  xxzii.  12.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  swarm  in  the  enemy's  camp  like  beetles ; 
they  are  all  in  motion,  and  cany  off  what  they  can. 

The  prophet  sees  this  as  he  prays,  and  now  feasts  himself 
on  the  consequences  of  this  victory  of  Jehovah,  prophesying  in 
vers.  5,  6 :  "  Jehovah  is  exalted ;  for,  dwelling  ou  high.  He  ha» 
^Ued  Zioa  witli  jusliee  and  righteousness.  And  there  will  be 
security  of  thy  timea,  riches  of  salvation,  of  wisdom,  and  kaot^ 
ledge.  Fear  of  Jehovali  is  llten  the  treasure  of  Judah."  Exaitedt 
for  though  highly  exalted  in  Himself,  He  has  performed  an  act 
of  justice  and  righteousness,  with  the  sight  and  remembranoa 
of  which  Zion  u  filled  as  with  an  overflowing  rich  supply  of 
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iustrnction  and  praise.  A  new  time  has  dawned  for  the  people 
of  Jadah.  The  prophet  addresses  them  in  tgt.  6 ;  for  there  ig 
nothing  to  warrant  113  in  regarding  the  words  as  addressed  to 
Heeekiah.  To  the  times  succeeding  this  great  achievement 
there  would  belong  'gmQn^  i.e.  durability  (£x.  xriL  12), — a 
nniforra  and  therefore  trustworthy  state  of  things  (compare 
ch.  xzxiz.  8,  "  peace  and  tmth").  Secondly,  there  would  also 
belong  to  them  |Ch,  a  rich  store  of  salvation,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge  (compare  the  verb  in  ch.  xziiL  18).  We  regard 
tbeee  three  ideas  as  all  connected  with  chdsm.  The  prophet 
makes  a  certain  advance  towards  the  unfolding  of  the  seven 
gifts  in  ch.  zi.  2,  which  are  implied  in  "  salvation ;"  but  he 
hurries  at  once  to  the  lowest  of  them,  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  rest,  when  he  says,  -thirdly,  that  the  fear  of 
Jehovah  will  be  the  people's  treasure.  The  construct  form, 
ehokhmath,  instead  of  eholcJundh,  is  a  favourite  one,  which  Isaiah 
employs,  even  apart  from  the  genitive  relation  of  the  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  closer  connection,  as  ch.  xxxv.  2, 
IL  21  (compare  pdnuk  in  Ezek.  zzvi.  10),  clearly  show.  In 
the  case  before  us,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  consonance 
in  the  dosing  sound. 

The  prophet  has  thus  run  through  Ae  whole  train  of  thonght 
with  a  few  rapid  strides,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which 
we  have  already  freqnraitly  noticed ;  and  now  he  commences 
afresh,  mourning  over  the  present  miserable  condition  of  things, 
in  psalm-like  elegiac  tones,  and  weeping  with  his  weeping 
people.  Vers.  7-9.  "  Beholdy  their  luroei  weep  without ;  the 
mettengera  of  peace  weep  bitterly.  Desolate  are  roadt,  dieap' 
peared  are  traveUere ;  he  hat  broken  covenant,  insulted  citteSf 
de^need  men.  The  land  mourns,  langwiehee;  Lebanon  ttanda 
ashamed,  parched;  tJte  meadow  of  Sharon  has  become  like  a 
iteppe,  and  Bashan  and  Caa-mel  shake  their  leaves"  DPtHM  is 
probably  chosen  with  gome  allusion  to  'Ariel,  the  name  of  Jeru- 
salem in  ch.  zxix. ;  but  it  has  a  totally  dSerent  meaning.  We 
have  rendered  it  "  heroes,"  becanse  ?KW  is  here  synonymous 
with  7Vr\U  in  the  Nibelang-\Vaa  piece  contained  in  2  Sam.  zziii. 
SO  and  1  Chron.  xi.  22.  This  'drl'il,  which  is  here  contracted 
into  'ej^el  (compare  the  biblical  name  'At'els  and  the  posU 
biUical  name  of  the  angels,  'Er'elllm),  is  compounded  of  'Htf 
Ca  lion)  and  'El  (God),  and  therefore  signifies  "  the  licm  of 
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God,"  bot  ia  this  sense,  that  El  (God)  gives  to  the  idea  of 
leonine  courage  merely  the  additional  force  of  extraordinary  or 
wonderful ;  and  as  a  composite  word,  it  contents  itself  with  a 
singular,  with  a  collective  sense  according  to  circumstances, 
withoQt  forming  any  plural  at  all.  The  dageih  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  the  word  (which  tradition  has  erro- 
neously regarded  as  a  compound  of  D^  ^^^)  is  pointed  in 
accordance  with  the  form  ^o-Q  (y^oys).  The  heroes  intended 
by  the  prophet  were  the  messengers  sent  to  Sennacherib  to  treat 
with  him  for  peace.  They  carried  to  him  the  amount  of  silver 
and  gold  which  he  bad  demanded  as  the  condition  of  peace 
(3  Kings  xviii.  14).  But  Sennacherib  broke  the  treaty,  by 
,  demanding  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
Then  the  heroes  of  Jerusalem  cried  aload,  when  they  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  had  to  convey  this  message  of  disgrace  and 
alarm  to  the  king  and  nation ;  and  bitterly  weeping  over  such 
a  breach  of  faith,  such  deception  and  disgrace,  the  embassy, 
which  had  been  sent  off,  to  the  deep  self-humiliation  of  Jndah 
and  themselves,  returned  to  Jenisatem.  Moreover,  Sennacherib 
continued  to  storm  the  fortified  places,  in  riolation  of  his  agre^ 
ment  (on  ma'as  'dflm,  see  2  Kings  xviii.  13).  The  land  waa 
more  and  more  laid  waste,  the  fields  were  trodden  down ;  and 
the  antamnal  aspect  of  Lebanon,  with  its  faded  foliage,  and  of 
Bashan  and  Carmel,  with  their  falling  leaves,  looked  like  shame 
and  grief  at  the  calamities  of  the  land.  It  was  in  the  antumn, 
therefore,  that  the  prophet  ottered  these  complaints ;  and  the 
definition  of  the  time  given  in  his  prophecy  (ch.  xxxli,  10) 
coincides  with  this.  TDij  ia  the  pausal  form  for  ?oiJ,  just  as  in 
other  places  an  e  with  the  tone,  which  has  sprung  from  t,  easily 
passes  into  a  in  pause ;  the  sharpening  of  the  syllable  being 
preferred  to  the  lengthening  of  it,  not  only  when  the  syllable 
which  precedes  the  tone  syllable  is  an  open  one,  but  sometimes 
even  when  it  is  closed  {e.g.  Judg.  vi.  19,  B^i^).  Instead  of 
ruipa  we  should  read  nnivs  (without  the  article),  as  certain 
codd.  and  early  editions  do.*  Isaiah  having  mourned  in  the 
tone  of  the  Psalms,  now  comforts  himself  with  the  words  of  a 


>  We  find  the  same  m  Zeoh.  ziv.  10,  and  D^TUQ  in  cH.  zliv.  4,  n 
v«  iDvaiiablf  h&ve  njlJQ  (we  MiehM,  456),  jiat  u  we  klvaji  find 
VUK3<  and  on  the  other  hand  D*J3KB- 
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pBalm.  liike  David  in  Ps.  xii.  6,  he  hears  Jehovah  speak. 
The  measure  of  Asshar's  ioiquity  is  foil ;  the  hour  of  Judah's 
redempUoD  is  come ;  Jehovah  has  looked  on  long  eitoagh,  as 
though  sitdng  still  (ch.  xviii.  4).  Yer.  10.  "  Now  will  I  arise, 
taiih  Jehovalt,  noa  exalt  myself,  now  li/t  up  mytelf"  Three 
times  does  the  prophet  repeat  the  word  'aitdlt  (now),  which  is 
so  significant  a  word  with  all  the  prophets,  bnt  more  especially 
with  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  and  which  always  fixes  the  boundaiy- 
line  and  turning-point  between  love  and  wrath,  wrath  and  love. 
DoItk  (in  half  pause  for  DDiiK)  is  contracted  from  DOVWK  (Ges. 
%  54,  2,  b).  Jehovah  would  rise  up  from  His  throne,  and  show 
Himself  in  all  His  greatness  to  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

After  the  prophet  has  heard  this  from  Jehovah,  he  knows 
how  it  will  fare  with  them.  He  t)ierefore  cries  out  to  them 
in  triumph  (ver.  11),  "  Ye  are  pregnant  with  luzy,  ye  bring 
forih  atubblel  Your  snorting  ia  the  fire  tluU  will  devour  you." 
Their  vain  purpose  to  destroy  Jerusalem  comes  to  nothing; 
their  burning  wrath  against  Jerusalem  becomes  the  fire  of 
wrath,  which  consumes  them  (for  chdakath  and  qash,  see  at 
ch.  v.  24). 

The  prophet  announces  this  to  them,  and  now  tells  openly 
what  has  been  exhibited  to  him  in  his  mental  mirror  as  the  pur- 
pose of  Qod.  Yer.  13.  "And  nations  become  aa  lime  burnings, 
thortu  cut  off,  which  are  kindled  vriih  fire,"  The  first  simile  seta 
forth  the  totality  of  the  destruction :  they  will  be  so  com- 
pletely burned  up,  that  nothing  but  ashes  will  be  left,  like  the 
lump  of  lime  left  at  the  burning  of  lime.  The  second  contains 
a  figurative  description  of  its  suddenness :  they  have  vanished 
suddenly,  like  dead  brushwood,  which  is  cut  down  in  con- 
sequence, and  quickly  crackles  up  and  is  consumed  (ch.  T. 
34,  cf.  ix.  17)  :  Jcdtach  is  the  Targum  word  for  zdmar,  ampit- 
tare,  whereas  in  Arabic  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  sdch4hj 
verrere. 

Bnt  the  prophet,  while  addressing  Asshur,  does  not  overlook 
those  sinners  of  his  own  nation  who  are  deserving  of  ponish- 
ment.  The  judgment  upon  Asshor  is  an  alarming  lesson,  not 
only  fw  the  heathen,  but  for  Israel  also ;  for  there  is  no  respect 
of  persms  with  Jehovah.  Yers.  13,  14.  "  Hear,  ye  distant 
imet,  what  I  have  aceomplithed ;  mtd  perceive,  ye  near  ones,  my 
emn^tmee  t    The  tinnert  tn  J^on  are  afraid;  tretnbUng  teixet 
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the  ht/poeritet :  who  of  tu  eon  abide  vith  devouring  fire  t  who  of 
iie  ahide  with  everlasting  bumingaV  Even  for  the  sinners  in 
Jernsalem  also  there  is  no  abiding  in  the  presence  of  the 
AJmighty  and  Just  One,  who  has  judged  Asshor  (the  act  of 
jndgmeat  ia  regarded  by  the  prophet  as  having  jnst  occurred) ; 
they  most  either  repent,  or  they  cannot  remain  in  £Us  presence. 
Jehovah,  so  far  as  His  wrath  is  concerned,  is  "  a  consnning 
fire"  (Dent,  iv,  24,  ix.  3) ;  and  the  fiery  force  of  His  anger  is 
"  everlasting  bnmings"  (mo^dS  'oldm),  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
of  fiames  that  are  never  extinguished,  never  bom  themselves 
out.  And  this  God  had  Bis  fire  and  His  furnace  in  Jeru- 
salem (cb.  xxxi.  9),  and  had  just  shown  what  His  fire  could 
do,  when  once  it  burst  forth.  Therefore  do  the  sinners  inquire 
in  their  alarm,  whilst  confessing  to  one  another  (Idnll;  cf. 
AtooB  iz.  1)  that  none  of  them  can  endure  it,  "  Who  can  dwell 
with  devottriqg  firet"  etc.  (g&r  with  the  ace.  loci,  as  in  Ps. 
T.  5). 

The  prophet  answers  their  question.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  B» 
that  waJieth  in  righteoiwness,  and  epeaketh  uprightneaa ;  he  that 
detpiseth  gain  of  oppressions,  whose  hand  keepeth  from  grasping 
bribes;  he  that  stoppeth  his  ear  from  hearing  murderous  coimsely 
and  thiUteth  his  eyes  from  locking  at  evil;  fie  will  dwell  upon 
highplaces;  roch/ fastnesses  are  his  castle;  his  bread  is  abundanty 
his  waters  inexhaustible."  Isaiah's  variation  of  Ps.  xv.  and 
xxiv.  3-6  (as  Jer.  xvii.  5-8  contains  Jeremiah's  variation  of 
Ps.  i.).  T^ddqOih  is  the  accusative  of  the  object,  so  also  is 
mSshdrlm :  he  who  walks  in  all  the  relations  of  life  in  the  full 
measure  of  righteousness,  i.e.  who  practises  it  continually,  and 
whose  words  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  his  inward  feelings 
'  and  outward  condition.  The  third  quality  is,  that  he  not  only 
does  not  seek  without  for  any  gain  which  injures  the  interests 
of  his  neighbour,  but  that  he  inwardly  abhors  it.  The  fourth 
ia,  that  he  diligently  closes  his  hands,  his  ears,  and  bis  eyes, 
against  all  danger  of  moral  pollution.  Bribeiy,  which  others 
force  into  his  hand,  he  throws  away  (cf.  Neh.  v.  13) ;  against 
murderous  suggestions,  or  such  as  stimulate  revenge,  hatred, 
and  violence,  he  stops  hjs  ear;  and  from  sinful  sights  he  closes 
his  eyes  firmly,  and  that  without  even  winking.  Such  a  man 
has  no  need  to  fear  the  wrath  of  God.  Living  according  to 
the  will  of  Ciod,  be  lives  in  the  love  of  God ;  and  in  that  he  is 
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dint  in  n  it  were  upon  the  inacces»ble  height*  and  in  the  im- 
pr^inaUe  walls  of  a  castle  upon  a  rock.  He  suffers  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst;  but  his  bread  is  constantly  handed  to  hint 
(mtUhj  partic.),  namely,  by  the  love  of  God ;  and  his  waters 
never  fait,  for  6od,  the  living  One,  makes  tbem  flow.  This  is 
the  picture  of  a  man  who  has  no  need  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
judgment  of  God  apon  Asshar. 

Orer  this  picture  the  prophet  forgets  the  sinners  in  Zion, 
and  greets  with  words  of  promise  the  thriving  church  of  the 
future.  Ver.  17.  "  Thins  eye»  vsill  tee  Uu  ting  in  hit  beauty, 
vill  Me  a  land  that  is  veiy  far  off"  The  king  of  Judidi, 
hitherto  so  deeply  humbled,  and,  as  Micah  instances  by  way  of 
example,  "  smitten  upon  the  cheeks,"  is  then  glorified  by  tfae 
victory  of  his  God ;  and  the  nation,  coristltated  as  described  in 
Vers.  15,  16,  will  see  him  in  his  God-given  beauty,  and  see  the 
land  of  promise,  cleared  of  enemies  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
and  Uie  foot  carry,  restored  to  Israel  without  reserve,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  this  sovereign  enjoying  all  the  blessed- 
ness of  peace.. 

The  tribulation  has  passed  away  like  a  dream.  Vers.  18, 19. 
"  Thy  heart  meditatet  upon  the  ihuddering.  Where  it  the  valuer  f 
where  the  weigher  f  where  he  who  counted  the  touers  1  The  rough 
ftople  thou  leest  no  more,  the  people  of  deep  inaudible  Up,  of 
stammering  vninUlligible  tongut."  The  dreadful  past  is  so 
thoronghly  forced  oot  of  mind  by  the  glorious  present,  that 
they  are  (^liged  to  tarn  back  their  thoughts  (hagdh,  rrudiiari, 
aa-Jerome  renders  it)  to  remember  it  at  all.  Tlie  topher  who 
had  the  management  of  the  raising  of  the  tribute,  the  thoqel 
yiho  tested  the  wdght  of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  eOphir  'eth 
hammtgd&^m  who  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  city  to  be  besieged 
or  stormed,  are  all  vanished.  The  rough  people  (Rli^  op,  the 
viphal  of  ITV,  from  T?!),  that  had  shown  itself  so  insolent,  so 
shameless,  and  so  insatiable  in  its  demands,  has  become  invisible. 
This  attribute  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  one ;  and  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Kashi,  Vitringa,  Ewald,  and  Ftirat,  who  take  it 
in  the  sense  of  Wez  in  Fs.  cziv.  ],  is  both  forced  and  ground- 
leu.  The  expresuons  'imks  and  nil'ag  refer  to  the  obscnre  and 
barbarons  sound  of  their  language ;  mitah'mS^  to  the  unintelli- 
gibility  of  their  speech ;  and  7U*3  ptt  to  the  obscurity  of  their 
meaning.     £ven  if  the  Assyrians  spoke  a  Semitic  language^ 
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tfaej  were  of  so  totally  different  ft  nationality,  and  thdr  manners 
were  so  entirely  different,  that  their  language  most  have  sounded 
even  more  foreign  to  an  Israelite  than  Dutch  to  a  German. 

And  how  will  Jerusalem  look  when  Asshur  has  been  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  strong  fortress  1  The  prophet  passes  over  here 
into  the  tone  of  Ps.  xlviii.  (vers.  13,  14.)  Ps.  xlvi.  and  xlviii. 
probahly  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  deliveraoce  of  Jernsalem  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiab.  Yer.  20.  "  Look  upon  Zion,  ihe  cattle  of  our 
festal  meeting.  Thine  eyes  will  see  Jerusalem,  a  pleasant  place, 
a  tent  that  does  not  viander  about,  whose  pegs  are  never  drau>n^ 
and  none  of  whose  cords  are  ever  broken"  Jerusalem  stands 
there  unconquered  and  inviolable,  the  fortress  where  the  con- 
gregatioa  of  the  whole  land  celebrates  its  feasts,  a  place  full  of 
good  cheer  (ch.  xxxii,  18),  in  which  everything  is  now  arranged 
for  a  continuance.  Jernsalem  has  come  out  of  tribulation 
stronger  than  ever, — not  a  nomadic  wandering  tent  (ted'on, 
a  nomad  word,  to  wander,  lit.  to  pack  up  =  td'an  in  Gen.  xlr. 
17),  but  one  set  up  for  a  permanent  dwelling. 

It  is  also  a  great  Lord  who  dwells  therein,  a  faithful  and 
almighty  defender.  Vers.  21,  22.  "  No,  there  dwells  for  us  a 
fflorious  One,  Jehovah;  a  place  of  streams,  canals  of  wide 
extent,  into  which  no  fleet  of  rowing  vessels  ventures,  and  which 
no  strong  man  of  war  shall  cross.  For  Jehovah  is  our  Judge  ; 
Jehovah  is  our  war-Prince;  Jehovah  is  our  King;  He  will  bring 
us  saloaiion."  Following  upon  the  negative  clauses  in  ver.  206, 
the  next  verse  commences  with  ki  'im  {imo).  Glorious  (^addir) 
is  Jehovah,  who  has  overthrown  Lebanon,  i.e.  Assyria  (ch.  x, 
34).  He  dwells  in  Jenualem  for  the  good  of  Bia  people, — 
a  place  of  streams,  i.e.  one  resembling  a  place  of  streams,  from 
the  fact  that  He  dwells  therein.  Luzzatto  is  right  in  maintain- 
ing, that  i3  and  unnr  point  back  to  Dtpo,  and  therefore'  that 
m'kom  is  neither  equivalent  to  loco  (tachath,  instead  of),  which 
would  be  quite  possible  indeed,  as  1  Kings  zzL  19,  if  not  Hos. 
ii.  1,  clearly  proves  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  $8),  nor  nsed  in  the  sense  of 
substitntion  or  compensation.  The  meaning  is,  thai,  by  virtue 
of  Jehovah's  dwelling  there,  Jerusalem  had  become  a  place,  or 
equivalent  to  a  place^  of  broad  streams,  li&e  those  which  in 
other  instances  defended  the  cities  they  sarrotuided  {«.g.  Baby* 
bn,  the  "  twisted  snake,"  cb.  xxvii.  1),  and  of  broad  canals, 
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which  kept  off  the  enemy,  like  moats  around  a  fortification. 
The  word  O^K*  was  an  Egyptian  word,  that  bad  become  natn- 
ralized  in  Hebrew ;  neverUieleaa  it  is  a  very  natural  sapposi- 
tion,  ibat  the  prophet  was  thinking  of  the  No  of  Egypt,  which 
was  smronnded  by  waters,  probably  Nile-csnals  (see  Winer, 
}i.W.  Nah.  iii.  8).  The  adjective  ih  which  yadaim  brings 
oDt  with  greater  force  the  idea  of  breadth,  as  in  ch.  xxii.  18 
("  on  both  sides"),  belongs  to  both  the  notins,  which  are  placed 
side  by  side,  ooowSenk)?  (becaose  permntatire).  The  presence 
of  Jehovah  was  to  Jemsalem  what  the  broadest  streams  and 
canals  were  to  other  cities ;  and  into  these  streams  and  canals, 
which  Jerusalem  had  around  it  spiritually  in  Jehovah  Himself, 
no  rowing  vessels  ventured  (3  !|^,  inffredt).  Lnzzatto  renders 
the  word  "  ships  of  roving"  t>.  pirate  ships ;  bnt  this  is  im- 
probable, as  ahat,  when  used  as  a  nanUcal  word,  signifies  to 
row.  Even  a  majestic  Ul,  i^.  trieris magna,  could  not  cross  it: 
a  colossal  vessel  of  this  size  would  be  wrecked  in  these  mighty 
and  dangerous  waten.  The  figure  is  the  same  as  thst  in  ch. 
xzvi.  1.  In  the  consciousness  of  this  inaccessible  and  impene- 
trable defence,  the  people  of  Jemsalem  gloried  in  their  God, 
who  watched  as  a  sltOphet  over  Israel's  rights  and  honour,  who 
held  as  m'ehoqeq  the  commander's  rod,  and  ruled  as  melekh  in 
the  midst  of  Israel ;  so  that  for  every  future  danger  it  was 
already  provided  with  the  most  certain  help. 

Now  indeed  if  was  apparently  very  different  from  this.  It 
was  not  Assyria,  bnt  Jerusalem,  that  was  like  a  ship  about  to 
be  wrecked;  but  when,  that  which  had  just  been  predicted 
shoold  be  fulfilled,  Jerusalem,  at  present  so  powerless  and 
sinful,  would  be  entirely  changed.  Vers.  23,  24.  "  Thy  ropes 
hang  loose;  they  do  not  hold  faet  the  support  of  thy  mast;  tJiey 
do  not  hold  thtflag  attended :  then  is  booty  of  plunder  divided  in 
abundance  ;  even  lame  m«n  share  the  prey.  Aud  not  an  inhabi' 
taiU  will  say,  I  am  weak :  the  people  settled  there  have  their  eins 
forgiven."  Nearly  every  commentator  (even  Lnzzatto)  has 
taken  ver.  23  as  addressed  to  Assyria,  which,  like  a.  proud 
vessel  of  war,  would  cross  the  encircling  river  by  which  Jem- 
salem was  surrounded.  But  Drechsler  has  very  properly 
g^ven  op  this  view.  The  address  itself,  with  the  suffix  ayiih 
(see  at  ch.  i.  26),  points  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  reference  to 
tilts  gives  the  meet  appropriate  sense,  whilst  the  contrast 
VOL.  n.  B 
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between  the  now  and  tJien  closes  the  prophecy  in  the  mort 
gloriooa  manner.  Jerusalem  is  now  a  badly  appointed  ship, 
dashed  about  by  the  storm,  the  sport  of  the  waves.  Its  rigging 
hangs  loose  (Jerome,  laxaU  ttmt) ;  it  does  not  hold  the  ken 
tomdm  fast,  m.  the  lapport  of  their  mast,  or  cross  beam  with  a 
hole  in  it,  into  which  the  mast  b  slipped  (the  mesodme  of 
Homer,  Od.  xv.  289),  which  is  sure  to  go  to  min  along  with 
the  falling  mast,  if  the  ropea  do  not  assist  its  bearing  power 
{malum  suttinentet  thecal  auceurrant,  as  Vitruvius  says).  And 
so  the  ropes  of  the  ship  Jerusalem  do  not  keep  ^e  nit  spread 
oat,  i^,  the  ivimj/tov  of  the  ship,  whether  we  understand  by  it 
a  flag  w  a  aai\,  with  a  device  worked  apon  it  (see  Winer,  B.  W. 
».  V.  Schiffe).  And  this  is  the  case  with  Jerusalem  now ;  but 
then  Co?)  it  wilt  be  entirely  different  Asahur  is  wrecked,  and 
Jerusalem  enriches  itself,  without  employii^  any  weaptms,  from 
the  wealth  of  the  Aseyriao  camp.  It  was  with  a  prediction  of 
this  spoiling  of  Asshur  that  the  prc^bet  commenced  in  ver.  1 ; 
so  that  the  address  finishes  as  it  began.  But  the  closing  words 
of  the  pR^het  are,  that  the  people  of  Jemsalem  are  now  strong 
in  God,  and  are  l^F  t^^  (as  in  Ps.  zxxiL  1),  lifted  ap,  taken 
away  from  their  guilt.  A  people  humbled  by  punishment, 
penitent,  and  therefore  pardoned,  would  then  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  strength  of  Israel,  and  all  its  salvation,  rest  up<m 
the  forgiveness  of  ita  sins. 


PART  TI. 


FINALE  OF  THE  JTCTDGMENT  UPON  ALL  THE  WORLD  (MORE 
.     ESPECIALLT  UPON  EDOM),   AND  EEDEHPTION  OF   THE 
raOPLE  OP  JEHOVAH. 

Chap,  xxziv.  xxxv, 

Thebe  two  chapters  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.  as  ch.  zxiv.-xxvii.  to  ch.  xiii.-xziii.  In  both 
instances  the  special  prophecies  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  prophet's  own  times  are  followed  by  a  comprehensive /no^ 
of  an  apocalyptic  character.     We  feel  that  we  are  carried  en- 
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tlrelj  away  from  the  stage  of  liistory.  There  is  no  longer  that 
foreshortening,  \>y  which  the  prophet's  perspectire  was  charac- 
terized before  the  fall  of  Assyria.  The  tangible  shapes  of  the 
hiBtorical  present,  hj  which  we  bare  been  hitherto  soiroondeii, 
are  now  spiritualized  into  something  perfectly  ideal.  We  are 
traospoited  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  last  things';  and  the 
eschatolf^ical  visioD  is  less  restricted,  has  greater  mystical 
depth,  belongs  more  to  another  sphere,  and  has  altogether  more 
of  a  Kew  Testament  cbaractw.  The  totally  different  impres- 
sion which  is  thus  made  by  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxr.,  as  compared  with 
ch.  sxriii.— xxziii.,  most  not  canse  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
anthenticity  of  this  closing  prophecy.  The  relation  in  which 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  stand  to  ch.  xxxir.  and  xxxv.,  is  qoite 
sofSdent  to  drive  all  doubts-away.  (Head  Caspari's  article, 
"Jeremiah  a  Witness  to  the  Genuineness  of  Isa.  zxxir.,  end 
thu«fore  also  to  the  Genuineness  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  xiii.-xiy.  23, 
and  xxi.  1-10,"  in  the  LatherUcke  Z^tackrift,  1843,  2  ;  and 
Kagelsbach's  Jereima  und  Bahyhm,  pp.  107-113,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Jer.  1.  li.  more  especially  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  There 
are  many  passages  in  Jeremiah  (viz.  ch.  Jixv.  31,  33,  34,  xlvi. 
10,  L  27,  39,  li.  40)  which  cannot  he  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  on  the  supposition  that  Jeremiah  had  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  in  cb.  zxxiv.  before  bim.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
conclnaion,  that  just  as  we  find  Jeremiah  introdncing  earlier 
prophecies  generally  into  bis  t^cle  of  prophecies  against'  the 
natimia,  and,  in  the  addresses  already  mentioned,  borrowing 
from  Amos  and  Nabnm,  and  placing  side  by  side  with  a 
passage  from  Amoe  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  30  with  Amos  i.  2) 
one  of  a  similar  character,  and  agreeing  with  Isa.  xxxiv.,  so  he 
also  had  Isa.  zxsv.  and  xxxr.  before  him,  and  reprodnced'  it 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  did  other  and  earlier  models.  It  is 
eqoally  certain  that  Zepb.  i.  7,  8,  and  ii.  14,  stand  in  a  depen- 
dent relation  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  6, 11 ;  jnst  as  Zeph.  ii.  15  was  taken 
from  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  and  Zepb.i.  7/n.  andiii.  11  from  Isa.xiii.3; 
wiiilst  Zeph.  ii.  14  also  ptunts  back  to  Isa.  xiii.  SI,  22.  We 
might,  indeed,  reverse  the  relation,  and  make  Jeremiah  and 
Zephaniah  into  the  originals  in  the  case  of  the  passages  men- 
tioned ;  bat  this  is  opposed  to  the  generally  reproductive  and 
secondary  character  of  both  these  prophets,  and  also  to  the 
evident  features  of  the  passages  in  question.     We  might  also 
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follow  Movers,  Be  Wette,  and  Hitzig,  who  get  rid  of  the  teati- 
monj  of  -Isaiah  by  assaming  that  the  passages  resting  upon 
Isa.  zxziv.,  and  other  disputed  prophecies  of  Iswah,  are  inter- 
polated ;  bnt  this  is  opposed  to  the  moral  character  of  all 
biblical  prophecy,  and,  moreover,  it  conld  only  apply  to  Jere- 
miah, not  to  Zephant^.  We  must  in  this  case  "  bring  reason 
into  captivity  to  obedience"  to  the  external  evidence;  tfaoogh 
internal  evidence  also  is  not  wanting  to  set  a  seal  upon  these 
external  proofs.  Just  as  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  are  fall  of  the  clearest 
marks  of  Isaiah's  anthorsfaip,  so  is  it  also  with  ch.  xzxiv.  xxxv. 
It  is  not  dii&calt  to  understand  the  marked  contrast  which  we 
find  between  these  two  closing  prophecies  and  the  historical 
prophecies  of  the  Assyrian  age.  These  two  closing  prophecies 
were  appended  to  ch.  ziii.-xxiiL  and  xxviii.-zzxiii.  at  the  time 
when  Isuab  revised  the  complete  collection.  They  belong  to 
the  latest  revelations  received  by  the  prophet,  to  the  last  steps 
by  which  he  reached  that  ideal  height  at  which  he  soars  in 
ch.  xl.-Ixvi.,  and  from  which  he  never  descends  again  to  the 
stage  of  passing  history,  which  lay  so  far  beneath.  After 
the  fall  of  Assyria,  and  when  darkness  began  to  gather  on  the 
horizon  again,  Isaiah  broke  completely  away  from  his  own 
times.  "The  end  of  all  things"  became  more  and  more  his 
own  tme  home.  The  obscure  foreground  of  his  prophecies  is  no 
longer  Asihur,  which  he  has  done  with  now  so  far  as  prophecy 
is  concerned,  but  Babel  (Babylon).  And  the  bright  centre  of 
his  prophecies  is  not  the  fall  of  Asshnr  (for  this  was  already 
prophetically  a  thing  of  the  past,  which  had  not  been  followed 
by  complete  salvation),  but  deliverance  from  Babylon.  And 
the  bright  noon-day  background  of  his  prophecies  is  no  longer 
the  realized  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  prophecy, — realized,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  one  person  of  the  Messiah,  whose  form  had 
lost  the  sharp  ontlines  of  ch.  vii.-xii.  even  in  the  prophecies 
of  Hezekiah's  time, — hut  the  parousia  of  Jehovah,  which  all 
Jleth  would  see.  It  was  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  of  God,  for  which  all  this  was  intended  to  prepare 
the  way.  And  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  that  could  be 
doD^  than  by  completing  the  perfect  portrait  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  light  of  the  oltimate  future,  so  that  both  the  factors  in 
the  pi^ophecy  might  be  assimilated.  The  spirit  of  Isaiah,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  prophet,  was  the  laboratory  of  this  great 
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process  in  tbe  history  of  revelation.  The  prophetic  CTcles  in 
cfa.  zxiT.-xxvii.  and  xxzir.  xxxr.  stand  in  the  relation  of  pre- 
ludes to  it.  In  ch,  xl.-Izvi.  the  process  of  assimilation  is  folly 
at  work,  and  there  is  consequently  no  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  has  gone  bo  thoroaghly  into  New  Testament 
depth^  as  this  second  part  of  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies, which  commences  with  a  prediction  of  the  parousia  of 
Jehovah,  and  ends  with  the  creation  of  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth,  Ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  are,  as  it  were,  the  first  pre- 
paratory chords.  Edom  here  is  what  Moab  was  in  ch.  xxir.-xxvii. 
By  the  side  of  Babylon,  the  empire  of  the  world,  whose  policy 
of  conquest  led  to  its  enslaving  Israel,  it  represents  the  world 
in  its  hosdlity  to  Israel  as  the  people  of  Jehovah.  For  Edom 
was  Israel's  brother^nation,  and  hated  Israel  as  the  chosen 
people.  In  this  its  nnbrotherly,  hereditary  hatred,  it  repre- 
sented the  sum-total  of  all  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the 
church  of  Jehovah.  The  special  side-piece  to  ch.  xxxiv.  is 
ch.  IxiiL  1-6. 

What  the  prophet  here  foretells  relates  to  all  nations,  and 
to  every  individual  within  them,  in  tlieir  relation  to  the  con* 
gregation  of  Jehovah.  He  therefore  commences  with  the 
appeal  in  vers.  1-3 :  "  Come  near,  ye  peopUt,  to  hear;  and  ye 
na&mi,  attend.  Let  the  earth  hear,  and  that  which  filU  it,  the 
worldf  atid  everything  tliat  springs  from  it.  For  the  indication 
of  Jehovah  will  fall  upon  all  nations,  and  burning  torath  vpon 
<dl  their  host ;  He  has  laid  the  ban  upon  them,  delivered  them  to 
the  slaughter.  And  their  slain  are  east  away,  and  their  corpses — 
their  sterieh  will  arise,  and  mountains  melt  with  their  blood." 
The  summons  does  not  invite  them  to  look  upon  the  completion 
of  the  jadgment,  but  to  hear  the  prophecy  of  the  future  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  is  issued  to  everything  on  the  earth,  because  it 
vonld  all  have  to  endure  the  judgment  upon  the  nations  (see 
at  ch.  r.  25,  xiii.  10).  The  expression  qetseph  layehsodh  im- 
plies that  Jehovah  was  ready  to  execute  His  wrath  (compare 
HBm  layeh/ivdh  in  ver.  8  and  ch.  ii.  12).  The  nations  that  are 
hostile  to  Jehovah  are  slaughtered,  the  bodies  remain  unburied, 
and  the  streams  of  blood  loosen  the  firm  masses  of  the  moun- 
tains, so  that  they  melt  away.  On  the  stench  of  the  corpses, 
compare  Ezek.  xsxix.  11.  Even  if  chdsam,  in  this  instance, 
does  not  mean  "  to  take  away  the  breath  with  the  stench,"  there 
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u  uo  doubt  tJiat  Ezekiel  had  this  prophecy  oF  Isaiah  in  his 
mind,  vhen  prophesying  of  the  deatmction  of  Qog  and  Magog 
(Ezek.  xxxix.). 

The  jodgment  foretold  by  Isaiah  klso  belongs  to  tlte  last 
things ;  for  it  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  simaltaneoiu 
destrucUon  of  the  present  heaven  and  the  present  earth.  Ver.  4. 
"  And  all  llie  host  of  the  heavent  moulder  airay,  and  the  heaoena 
art  rolled  up  like  a  teroll,  and  all  their  hott  witliers  as  a  leaf 
withers  away  from  the  vine,  and  lUce  witliered  leaves  from  the 
fig-tree"  Ndmaq,  to  be  dissolved  into  powdered  mother  (ch. 
iii.  24,  y.  24) ;  n^ol  (for  ndgal,  like  ndzol  in  ch.  Ixiii.  19,  Ixiv.  2, 
and  ndrots  in  Eccles.  xii.  6),  to  be  rolled  up, — a  term  applied 
to  the  cylindrical  book-scroll.  The  heaven,  that  is  to  say,  the 
present  system  of  the  nnlverse,  breaks  up  into  atoms,  and  ii 
rolled  np  like  a  hook  that  has  been  read  tbrongh ;  and  the  stars 
fall  down  as  a  withered  leaf  falls  from  a  vine,  when  it  is  moved 
by  even  the  lightest  breeze,  or  like  the  withered  leaves  shaken 
from  the  fig-tree.  The  expressions  are  so  strong,  that  they 
cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as  relating  to  the 
end  of  the  world  (ch.  \x\.  17,  Ixvi.  22 ;  comparo  Matt.  xziv. 
29).  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  "  the  stars  appear  to  fall 
to  the  earth,"  though  even  Vitringa  gives  this  explanation. 

When  we  look,  however,  at  the  following  H  (for),  it  nn- 
douhtedly  appears  strange  that  the  prophet  should  foretell  the 
passing  away  of  the  heavens,  simply  because  Jehovah  judges 
£dom.  But  Edom  stands  here  as  the  representative  of  all 
powers  that  are  hostile  to  the  church  of  God  as  such,  and 
therefore  expresses  an  idea  of  the  deepest  and  widest  cosmical 
ngnification  (as  ch.  xxiv.  21  clearly  shows).  And  it  is  not 
only  a  doctrine  of  Isaiah  himself,  bat  a  biblical  doctrine  uni- 
versally, that  God  will  destroy  the  present  world  as  soon  as  the 
measure  of  the  sin  which  culminates  in  unbelief,  and  in  the 
persecution  of  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  shall  be  really 
fuC. 

If  we  bear  this  lU  mind,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  th« 
prophet  gives  the  following  reason  for  the  passing  away  of  the 
present  heavens.  Vers.  5-7.  "  For  my  sword  has  btcomt 
intoxicated  in  the  heaven ;  behold^  it  comes  down  upon  Edom, 
and  upon  the  people  of  my  ban  to  judgment.  The  sword  of 
Jehovah  fills  itself  with  blood,  it  fattened  with  fat,  wtih  blood 
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«/  lanAt  and  he-^at»,  ttt'fA  H^ey-fat  of  rami ;  for  Jehovah  has 
a  murifiee  in  Bozrah,  and  a  great  shvghter  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
And  huffaloea  fall  mth  Uiem^  and  bullocJu  together  with  hullt; 
and  their  land  becomaa  intoxicated  with  blood,  and  their  duat 
fattened  with  fat."  Just  as  in  ch.  bdii.  Jehovah  is  represented 
u  a  treader  of  the  wina-press,  and  the  nations  as  the  grapes ; 
ao  here  He  is  represented  as  offering  sacrifice,  and  the  natiras 
•3  the  animals  offered  (zebhach ;  cf.  Zeph.  i,  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  10 ; 
£zek.  zzxis.  17  sqq. :  all  three  passages  founded  upon  this). 
Jehovah  does  not  appear  here  in  person  as  jndge,  as  He  does 
ther^  but  His  svord  appears;  jost  as  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  the 
"  aword  which  tamed  every  vxy"  is  mentioned  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  standing  by  die  side  of  the  chernb.  The  sword 
is  His  execaUoner,  which  has  no  sooner  drunk  deeply  of  wrath 
m  heaven,  i,e,  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  Deity  (rivtfthdh, 
an  iateDsire  form  of  the  iat,  like  pitUOchf  eh.  zlTiii.  8 ;  Ewald, 
§  120,  d),  than  it  comes  down  in  wild  intoxication  upon 
Edom,  the  people  of  the  ban  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  people  upon 
whom  He  has  laid  the  ban,  and  there,  as  His  instrument  of 
pnnishment,  fills  itself  with  blood,  and  fattens  itself  with  fat. 
■ns^n  is  the  hothpaal  =  njE'Wn,  with  the  n  of  the  preformative 
syllable  assimilated  (compare  ^V}  in  ch.  i,  16,  and  no^K  in  ch, 
ziv.  14).  The  penultimate  has  the  tone,  the  ndh  being  treated 
as  in  the  plural  forms  of  the  future.  The  dropping  of  the 
dagesh  in  the  Ef  is  connected  with  this.  The  reading  37rio,  in 
ver.  6,  is  an  error  that  has  been  handed  down  in  modem  copies 
(in  oppo^tion  to  both  codices  and  ancient  editions) ;  for  ^^^n 
(primary  form,  chUb)  is  the  only  form  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  lambs,  he-goats,  and  rams,  represent  the 
Edomitish  nadon,  which  is  compared  to  these  smaller  sacrificial 
animak.  Edom  and  Bozrak  are  also  placed  side  by  side  in  ch. 
txiii.  1.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xzxvL  33 ;  Amos  L  12 ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22),— not  the 
Bozrah  in  Anranitis  {Haurdn),  however,  which  is  welt  known 
in  church  history,  but  Bozrah  in  the  mountains  of  Edom, 
upon  the  same  site  as  the  village  of  Busaire  (i.e.  Minor 
fiozrab),  which  is  still  surrounded  by  its  ruins.  In  con- 
trast with  the  three  names  of  the  smaller  animals  in  ver.  6, 
the  three  names  of  oxen  in  ver.  7  represent  the  lords  of  Edom. 
They  also  will  fall,  smitten  by  the  sword  Q/di'da :  cf.  Jer.  1. 27, 
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li.  40;  also  Jer.  xlviti.  15).  The  feast  of  the  sword  is  so  abitD< 
dant,  that  even  the  earth  and  the  dust  of  the  land  of  Edom  are 
satiated  with  blood  and  fat. 

Tbos  does  Jehovah  avenge  His  church  upon  Edom.  Yers. 
8-10.  **  For  Jehovah  kath  a  day  of  vengeance,  a  year  ofreeom- 
penae,  to  contend/or  Zion.  And  the  brooks  of  Edom  are  turned 
into  fiteh,  and  tte  duet  into  brimetone,  and  ita  land  becomes 
burning  pitch.  Day  and  night  it  it  not  quenched ;  the  imoke  of 
Edom  goee  up  for  ever:  it  Uea  maete^from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  no  one  passes  Utrough  it  for  ever  and  ever"  The  one 
ezpreBsioc,  "  to  contend  for  Zion,"  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
tlirowing  light  npon  the  obscurity  of  prophecy,  both  backwards 
and  forwards.  A  day  and  a  year  of  judgment  nfoa  Edom 
(compare  ch.  Ixi.  2,  Ixiii.  4)  would  do  justice  to  Zion  against  its 
accnaers  and  persecntors  (rlM,  vindicare,  as  in  ch.  )i.  22).  The 
everlasting  punishment  which  would  fall  upon  it  is  depicted  in 
figures  and  colours,  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  Edom  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  volcanic  character  of  this  monntainons 
country.  The  unquenchable  fire  (for  which  compare  ch.  Ixvi; 
24),  and  the  eternally  ascending  smoke  (cf.  Rev.  six.  3),  prore 
that  the  end  of  all  things  is  referred  to.  The  prophet  meant 
primarily,  no  doubt,  that  the  punishment  annowiced  would 
fall  upon  tbe  land  of  Edom,  and  within  its  geographical  bonn- 
daries ;  but  this  particular  punishment  represented  the  punisb- 
ment  of  all  nations,  and  all  men  who  were  Edomitish.in  thdir 
feelings  and  conduct  towards  the  congregation  of  Jehovah. 

The  land  of  Edom,  in  this  geographical  and  also  emble- 
matical sense,  would  become  a  wilderness ;  the  kingdom  of 
Edom  would  be  for  ever  destroyed.  Vers.  11,  12.  "And 
pelican  and  hedgehog  take  possession  of  it,  and  eared^nol  and 
raven  dwell  there ;  and  he  stretches  over  it  the  measure  of  7'ohu 
and  the  level  of  Bohu,  Its  nobles — there  is  no  longer  a 
monarchy  tchich  they  elected ;  and  all  its  pritieea  eome  to 
nought."  The  description  of  the  ruin,  which  commences  id 
ver.  11a  with  a  Lst  of  animals  that  frequent  marshy  and  soli- 
tary regions,  is  similar  to  the  one  in  cb.  xiii.  20-22,  xir.  23 
(compare  Zepb.  ii.  14,  which  is  founded  upon  this).  Isaiab's 
was  the  original  of  all  such  pictures  of  ruin  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  later  prophets.  The  qippod  is  the  hedgeh<^, 
although  we  find  it  here  in  the  company  of  birds  (from  ^apbad. 
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to  draw  one's  self  together,  to  roll  ap;  see  ch.  xiv.  23).  nK^  is 
written  here  with  a  doable  iametz,  as  well  as  in  Zeph.  u.  14, 
according  to  eodd.  and  Kimchi,  W.B.  (Targ.  qdth,  elsewhere 
qdg;  Saad.  and  Abnlwalid,  q6q:  see  at  Fs.  di.  7).  Accord- 
ing to  well-established  tradition,  it  is  the  long-necked  pelican, 
which  lives  npon  fish  (the  name  is  deiived  either  from  tttp,  to 
Tomit,  or,  as  the  construct  is  riMp,  from  a  word  HM^,  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  animal's  cry).  Yanshfiph  is  rendered  bj  the 
Targam  ^ppOphln  (Syr.  ia/u/o),  i.e.  eared-owls,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  birds  of  ill  omen  (Rashi,  or 
Berackoih  51b,  chouelU).  As  the  parallel  to  qdv,  we  have  "JM 
(ttones)  here  instead  of  ^^^<p?,  the  level,  in  ch.  xxviii.  17.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  however, — namely,  to  signify  the  weight 
used  in  the  plomb  or  level,  which  is  suspended  by  a  line.  The 
level  and  the  measure  are  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  j  but  here  Jehovah  is  represented  as  using  Uiese 
for  the  purpose  of  polling  down  (a  figure  met  with  even  before 
the  time  of  Isaiah :  vid.  Amos  vii.  7-9,  cf.  2  Kings  xxi.  13, 
Lam.  ii.  8),  inasmuch  as  He  carries  out  this  negative  reverse  of 
building  with  the  same  rigorous  exactness  as  that  with  which 
a  builder  carries  oat  his  well-considered  pldn,  and  throws 
Ekiom  back  into  a  state  of  desolation  and  desert,  resembling 
the  disordered  and  shapeless  chaos  of  creation  (compare  Jer. 
iv.  23,  where  tohti  vdbhsku  represents,  as  it  does  here,  the  state 
into  which  a  land  is  reduced  by  fire).  Vlh  has  no  dage$k  lene; 
and  tiaa  is  one  of  the  three  passages  in  which  the  opening 
mute  is  without  a  dagesk,  although  the  word  not  only  follows, 
bnt  is  closely  connected  with,  one  which  has  a  soft  consonant  as 
iu  final  letter  (the  others  are  Fs.  Izviii.  18  and  £zek.  xxiii.  42). 
Thus  the  primeval  kingdom  with  its  early  monarchy,  which  so 
long  preceded  that  of  Israel,  is  brought  to  an  end  (Oen.  xxzvi. 
31).  n*]^  stands  at  the  head  as  a  kind  of  protasis.  Edom  was 
an  elective  monarchy ;  the  hereditaiy  nobility  electing  the  new 
king.  But  this  would  be  done  no  more.  The  electoral  princes 
of  £dom  would  come  to  nothing.  Not  a  trace  would  be  left 
of  all  that  had  built  up  the  glory  of  Edom. 

The  allosion  to  the  monarchy  and  the  lofty  electoral  dignity 
leads  the  prophet  on  to  the  palaces  and  castles  of  the  land. 
Starting  with  these,  he  carries  out  the  picture  of  the  ruins  in 
vers.  13-15.     **  And  the  palaces  of  Edom  break  out  into  thortu, 
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nettUt  and  thittUi  in  Ut  castlet ;  and  it  becomet  the  abode  of 
wild  dogt,  pasture  for  o»triche»,  Andtaartena  meet  wiihjackale, 
and  a  wood-devil  runs  upon  ilt  fellow  ;  yea,  Llhth  dwells  there, 
and  finds  rest  far  itself.  T/iere  the  arrow-snake  makes  its  nest, 
and  breeds  and  lays  eggs,  and  broods  in  the  shadow  there  ;  yea, 
there  vultures  gather  together  one  to  another"  The  feminine 
saffixea  refer  to  Edom,  as  thej  did  in  the  previotu  instance^  u 
Dhtt'na  or  DflM  }^K.  On  the  tannlm,  tsiyyim,  and  ^iyyim,  see  at 
ch.  xiii.  21,  22.  It  ia  doabtfnl  whether  ehdttifr  here  corre- 
sponds to  the  Arabic  word  for  an  enclosure  (=  '^1'),  as  Oesenins, 
Hitzig,  and  others  suppose,  as  elsewhere  to  the  Arabic  for 
green,  a  green  field,  or  garden  vegetable.  We  take  it  in 
the  latter  sense,  viz.  a  grassy  place,  such  as  was  freqnented 
hy  ostriches,  which  live  upon  plants  and  fruits.  The  word 
tsiyyim  (steppe  animals)  we  have  rendered  "  martens,"  as  the 
context  requires  a  particular  species  of  animals  to  be  named. 
This  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Raahi  (m  loc.)  and  Kimcht 
in  Jer.  1.  39  to  the  Targam  word  tamvdn.  We  do  not  rend^ 
'iyy&n  "wild  cats"  (chatl&lln), hat  "jackals,"  after  the  Arabic 
M^^  with  7]l  we  take  in  the  sense  of  ^^  (as  in  Ex.  v.  3).  Ll^th 
(Syr.  and  Zab.  lelifho),  lit.  the  creature  of  the  night,  was  a 
female  demon  (sheddJi)  of  the  popular  mythology ;  according  to 
tJie  legends,  it  was  a  malicious  fairy  that  was  especially  hurtful 
to  cbildren,  like  some  of  the  fairies  of  oar  own  fairy  tales. 
There  is  hfe  in  Edom  still ;  but  what  a  caricature  of  that 
which  once  was  there  I  In  the  very  spot  where  the  princes  of 
£dom  used  to  proclaim  the  new  king,  satyrs  now  invite  one 
another  to  dance  (ch.  ziii.  SI) ;  and  where  kings  and  princes 
once  slept  in  their  palaces  and  country  houses,  the  hllth,  which 
is  most  at  home  in  horrible  places,  finds,  as -though  after  a 
prolonged  search,  the  most  convenient  and  most  comfortable  rest- 
ing-place. Demons  and  serpents  are  not  very  far  distant  from 
one  another.  The  prophet  therefore  proceeds  in  ver.  15  to  the 
arrow-snake,  or  springing-snake  (Arabic  gifdze,  from  q&phag, 
related  to  qdphats.  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  8,  to  prepare  for  springing 
or  to  spring ;  a  different  word  from  qippifd,  which  has  the  same 
root).  This  builds  its  nest  in  the  ruins ;  there  it  breeds  (millit, 
to  let  its  eggs  slide  out)  and  lays  eggs  (bdqct,  to  spli^  i.«.  to 
bring  forth) ;  and  then  it  broods  in  the  shade  {ddgar  is  the 
Targum  woird  in  Job  zxxix.  14  for  chimmSm  {ithpael  in  Lam. 
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i.  20  for  ^Q'^n),  and  is  also  used  in  the  rabbinicat  writings  for 
/overt,  as  Jerome  renders  it  here).  The  literal  sense  of  the 
word  is  probably  to  keep  the  eggs  together  (Targnm,  Jer.  xvli. 
H>  r^  i^?*?!  LXX.  aw^ywyai),  since  i?"^  ('7°*  "^5*^)  signiSes 
"  to  collect."  Sashi  has  therefore  explained  it  in  both  passages 
as  meaning  gloue»er,  to  cluck,  the  noise  by  which  a  fowl  calls 
its  brood  tt^ether.  The  day^dli  is  the  vultare.  These  fowls 
and  most  gregarious  birds  of  prey  also  collect  together  there. 

Whenever  any  one  compared  the  prophecy  with  the  fulfil- 
ment, they  would  be  found  to  coincide.  Vers.  16,  17.  "Search 
tn  the  hook  of  Jehovah,  and  read!  Not  one  of  the  ereaturea 
faUt,not  one  miaeee  the  other:  for  my  mouth — U  has  commanded 
it;  and  Hie  breath — it  has  brought  them  together.  And  He 
hat  east  the  lot  for  them,  and  His  hand  has  assigned  it  (this  land) 
to  them  by  measure  :  they  will  possess  it  for  ever;  to  generation 
and  generation  they  will  dwell  therein."  The  phrase  ?y  ans  is 
used-for  entering  in  a  book,  inasmuch  as  what  is  written  there 
is  placed  upon  the  page ;  and  Tffg  cn^  for  searching  in  a  book, 
inasmuch  as  a  person  leans  over  the  book  when  searching  in  it, 
and  gets  the  object  of  his  search  out  of  it.  The  prophet  applied 
the  title  "  The  Book  of  JehoTah "  to  his  collection  of  the  pro- 
phecies with  which  Jehovah  had  inspired  him,  and  which  He 
had  commanded  him  to  write  down.  Whoever  lived  to  see  the 
time  when  the  judgment  should  come  upon  Edom,  would  have 
only  to  look  inquiringly  into  this  holy  scripture ;  and  if  he  com- 
pared what  was  predicted  there  with  what  had  been  actually 
realized,  be  would  find  the  most  exact  agreement  between  them. 
The  creatures  named,  which  loved  to  frequent  the  marshes  and 
solitary  places,  and  mins,  would  all  really  make  their  homes  in' 
what  bad  once  been  Edom.  But  the  satyrs  and  the  liluli, 
which  were  only  the  offspring  of  the  popular  belief — what  of 
them  ?  They,  too,  would  be  there ;  for  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  prophet  they  were  actual  devils,  which  he  merely  calls 
by  well-known  popular  names  to  produce  a  spectral  impression. 
Edom  would  really  become  a  rendezvous  for  ajl  the  animals 
mentioned,  as  well  as  for  snch  unearthly  spirits  as  those  which 
he  refers  to  here.  The  prophet,  or  rather  Jehovah,  whose 
temporary  organ  he  was,  still  further  confirms  this  by  saying, 
"My  month  hath  commanded  it,  and  His  breath  has  brought 
them   (all  these  creatures)  tc^Uier."     As  the  first  creating 
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■word  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  bo  also  does  the 
word  of  prophecy,  which  resemblea  such  a  word ;  and  the 
hreath  of  the  month  of  Jehor&h,  i.e.  His  Spirit,  is  the  power 
which  accomplishes  the  fiat  of  prophecy,  as  it  did  that  of  crea- 
tion, aod  moulds  all  creatures  and  their  history  according  to 
the  will  and  counsel  of  God  (Fs.  xxxiii.  6).  In  the  second 
part  of  ver.  ISb  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  Jehovah ;  whereas 
in  the  first  Jehovah  speaks  through  him, — a  variation  which 
vanishes  indeed  if  we  read  VB  (Olshausen  on  Job  ix.  20),  or, 
what  would  be  better,  in<B,  but  which  may  be  sustained  by  a 
hundred  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  There  is  a  shadow,  as  it 
were,  of  this  change  in  the  on?^  which  alternates  with  inj  in 
connection  with  the  animals  named.  The  suffix  of  ehill^qattdh 
(without  mappik,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  €)  refers  to  the  land  of  £dom. 
Edom  is,  as  it  were,  given  up  by  a  divine  lot,  and  measured  off 
with  a  divine  measure,  to  be  for  ever  the  horrible  abode  of 
beasts  and  demons  aoch  as  those  described,  A  prelude  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  swept  over  the  mountainous  land  of  Edom 
immediately  after  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  (see  Kohler  on 
Mai.  i.  2-5) ;  and  it  has  never  risen  to  its  previous  state  of  cul- 
tivation again.  It  swarms  with  snakes,  and  the  desolate  monn- 
tain  heights  and  barren  table-lands  are  only  inhabited  by  wild 
crows  and  eagles,  and  great  fiocks  of  birds.  But  the  ultimate 
fulfilment,  to  which  the  appeal  in  ver.  16  refers,  is  still  in  the 
future,  and  will  eventually  fall  upon  the  abodes  of  those  who 
spiritually  belong  to  that  circle  of  hostility  to  Jehovah  (Jesus) 
and  His  church,  of  which  ancient  Edom  was  merely  the  centre 
fixed  by  the  prophet. 

Edom  falls,  never  to  rise  again.  Its  land  is  turned  into  a 
horrible  wilderness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wildemesi 
through  which  the  redeemed  Israel  returns,  b  changed  into  a 
fiowery  field.  Ch.  xxxv.  1,  2.  **  Gtadneis  /lU  the  desert  and 
the  heath ;  and  the  steppe  rejoices,  and  fiovierg  like  the  crocvs.  "  It 
fiowers  abundantly,  and  rejoicee;  yea,  rejoicinff  and  mnging;  tJa 
glory  of  Lebanon  is  given  to  it,  the  epUndour  of  Carmel  and 
the  plain  of  Sharon;  they  will  see  tlie  glory  of  Jehovah,  the 
splendour  of  our  God."  IS"]?  fflfc^_  (to  be  accentuated  with 
tiphchah  munach,  not  with  mercha  UphchaK)  has  been  correcUy 
explained  by  Aben-Ezra.  The  orignal  Nun  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  following  Mem,  just  as  pidyOn  in  Num.  iii.  49  is  after- 
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wards  written  pidyOm  (Ewald,  §  91,  h).  The  explanation  given 
by  Rashi,  Gesenius,  and  others  (Itetabuntur  hit),  is  tmten- 
able,  if  only  because  siU  (sfji)  cannot  be  construed  with  the 
accnsattve  of  the  object  (see  at  ch.  viii.  6)  ;  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  form  by  correction,  as  Olshausen  proposes,  ia  all  the  more 
objectionable,  because  "  the  old  full  plural  in  fin  is  very 
frequently  met  with  before  Mem"  (Bottcher),  in  which  case  it 
may  have  been  pronounced  as  it  is  written  here.*  According 
to  the  Targum  on  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1  (also  Saad.,  Abulw.), 
the  chabhatstselelh  is  the  narcissus ;  whilst  the  Targum  on  the 
passage  before  us  leaves  it  indefinite — sicut  Ulia.  The  name  (a 
derivative  of  bdlsaC)  points  to  a  bulbous  plant,  probably  the 
crocus  and  primrose,  which  were  classed  together,'  The  sandy 
steppe  would  become  like  a  lovely  variegated  plain  covered  with 
meadow  flowers.*  On  ffllatit,  see  at  ch,  xzxiii,  6  (cf ,  ch.  Ixv.  18) ; 
the  infin.  noun  takes  the  place  of  an  inf.  abs.,  which  expresses 
tha  abstract  verbal  idea,  tfiongh  in  a  more  rigid  manner ;  'aph 
(like  gam  in  Gen.  xxxi.  15,  xlvi.  4)  is  an  exponent  of  the 
increased  emphasis  alpeady  implied  in  the  gerunds  that  'Come 
after.  So  joyful  and  so  gloriously  adorned  will  the  barren 
desert,  which  has  been  hitherto  so  monmfnl,  become,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  things  that  are  in  store  for  it.  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  and  Sharon  have,  as  it  were,  shared  their  splendour 
with  the  desert,  that  all  might  be  clothed  alike  in  festal  dress, 
when  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  which  surpasses  eveiything  else  in 

*  Bottcher  calls  ftm  the  oldest  priioitive  form  of  the  plural ;  but  it  is 
only  a  StrengtheniDg  of  (!n ;  cf.  tannim  =  (annin,  Hanameel  =  Hananeel, 
and  anch  Sept  fonns  as  Geaem,  Uadiam,  etc.  (see  Hitdg  on  Jer.  zxxiL  7). 
Wetxateiu  told  me  of  a  Bedonin  tribe,  in  'whose  dialect  the  third  pen. 
prmt.  r^nl&rly  ended  in  m,  e.g.  akalitm  (they  have  eaten). 

*  The  orocns  and  the  primroBe  (tUi'^TOn  in  Syriac)  may  really  be  easily 
oonfonnded,  bat  not  the  narciBBiis  and  primrose,  which  have  notliiiig  in 
ctMnmon  except  that  they  are  bulbooa  plante,  like  most  of  the  flowerB  cd 
the  East,  which  shoot  up  rapidly  in  the  spring,  as  soon  u  the  winter  lains 
•re  OT«r.  Bnt  there  are  other  colchicacee  beside  onr  cafcAictun  aulumnale, 
vtdch  flowos  before  the  lea*ee  aippeax  and  ia  therefore  called  JUiiit  ants 
pabtm  (e,g.  the  eastern  eolehicam  varitgatmn). 

*  Layaid,  in  his  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  describes  in  several  places  the 
(nchantingly  beautiful  and  spring-like  variation  of  coloiUB  which  ocean 
in  tlie  Heaopotamiui  "  desert ; "  thoogh  what  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind 
WIS  not  the  real  midbdr,  or  desert  oi  paBtnre  land,  but,  as  the  words  ttigSk 
and  'irSbhSk  show,  the  ntterl;  barren  sandy  deserts 
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its  splendonr,  Bhonld  appear ;  that  gloiy  which  thej  wonid  Dot 
onlj  be  privileged  to  behold,  bnt  of  which  thejr  would  be 
hoQonred  to  be  the  actaal  scene. 

The  prophet  now  ezclaims  to  the  afflicted  chorcfa,  in  Ud- 
goage  of  anauzed  cousolation,  that  Jehorah  is  coming.  Vers. 
3,  1.  *^SlraigtJun  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  make  the  tremhUng 
knee$  strong  I  Say  to  those  of  a  ternjied  heart,  Be  strong ! 
Fear  ye  not  I  Behold,  your  God  will  come  for  vengeance,  for  a 
dioine  reinbution:  He  will  come,  and  bring  you  salvation." 
Those  who  have  become  weak  in  futh,  hopeless  and  despuring, 
are  to  cheer  np;  and  the  stronger  are  to  tell  such  of  their 
brethren  aa  are  perplexed  and  timid,  to  be  comforted  now :  for 
Jehovah  is  coming  ndq&m  (i.e.  as  vengeance),  and  ^mUl  'El/^iim 
(i.e.  as  retribntion,  such  aa  God  the  highly  exalted  and  Almigfatr 
Judge  inflicts ;  the  expr^sion  is  similar  to  that  in  ch.  xxx.  37, 
xiit.  9,  cf.  zl.  10,  but  a  bidder  one;  the  words  in  apportion 
stand  as  abbreviations  of  final  clauses).  The  inflicticm  of 
punishment  is  the  immediate  object  of  His  coming,  but  the 
ultimate  object  is  the  salvation  of  His  people  (^!!^  a  con- 
tracted future  form,  which  is  generally  confined  to  the  aorist). 
Yers.  5-7.  "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  will  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  tke  deaf  unstopped.  Then  will  the  iame  man  leap  as  the 
stag,  and  tie  tongue  of  tke  dumb  man  ehout ;  for  viaters  break 
out  in  the  desert,  and  brooks  in  the  steppe.  And  tlte  mirage 
becomes  a  fish-pond,  and  the  thirsty  ground  gushing  water-springs; 
in  Ote  place  of  jackals,  where  it  lies,  there  springs  up  grass  vntA 
reeds  and  rushes."  The  bodily  defects  mentioned  here  there  is 
no  reason  for  regarding  as  figurative  representations  of  spiritual 
defects.  The  healing  of  bocKly  defects,  however,  is  merely 
the  outer  side  of  what  is  actually  effected  by  the  coming  of 
Jehovah  (for  the  other  side,  comp.  ch.  zxxii.  3,  4).  And  so, 
also,  the  change  of  the  desert  into  a  field  abounding  with  water 
is  not  a  mere  poetical  ornament ;  for  in  the  last  times,  the  era 
of  redemption,  nature  itself  will  really  share  in  the  daxa  which 
proceeds  from  the  manifested  God  to  His  redeemed.  Shdrdbh 
(Arab,  sardb)  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  that  which  we 
call  in  the  western  languages  the  mirage,  or  Fata  morgana ;  not 
indeed  every  variety  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  refraction  of 
light,  through  strata  of  air  of  varying  density  lying  one  above 
another,  but  more  especially  that  appearance  of  water,  which  is 
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produced  w  if  bj  magic  in  the  dry,  a&nij  desert^  (literally 
periiaps  the  "  dea^t  Bhine,"  just  as  we  speak  of  the  '*  Alpine 
glow;"  leech.  zliz.  10).  The  antithesis  to  this  is 'd^t^om  (Ghald. 
*agmiS^  Sjr.  tgmo^  Ar.  ag'am),  a  fish-pond  (as  in  ch.  xli.  18, 
different  from  '6ffdm  in  ch.  zix.  10).  In  the  arid  sandy  desert, 
where  the  jackal  once  had  her  lair  and  suckled  her  yonng  (this 
is,  according  to  Lam.  iv.  3,  the  true  explanation  of  the  perma- 
tative  ribhudhf  for  which  ribhttdm  would  be  in  some  respects 
more  suitable),  grass  springs  ap  even  into  reeds  and  rashes;  so 
that,  as  ch.  zliii.  20  affirms,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  praise 
Jehovah. 

In  the  midst  of  snch  miracles,  by  which  all  nature  is 
glorified,  the  people  of  Jehovah  are  redeemed,  and  led  home  to 
Zion.  Vers.  8-10.  "And  a  highway  rieet  there,  and  a  road, 
and  it  vriU  be  called  the  Holy  Mood;  no  unclean  man  will  pa»» 
aUmg  it,  as  it  is  appointed  for  them :  whoever  walks  the  road, 
even  nmplt  onet  do  not  po  aetray.  There  will  be  no  lion  thtre, 
and  the  tjwtt  rmenoue  beaet  of  prey  will  not  approach  it,  will  not 
be  met  wUh  there  ;  and  redifimed  onet  wali.  Arid  the  ransomed 
of  Jehovah  will  return,  and  come  to  Zion  toith  shouting,  and  ever- 
lattitig  joy  upon  their  head :  they  lay  hold  of  gladness  and  joy, 
and  »arr«w  and  sighing  fiee  away"  Not  only  andean  persons 
from  among  the  heathen,  but  even  andean  persons  belonging 
to  Israel  itself,  will  never  pass  along  that  holy  road ;  none  bat 
the  church  porified  and  sanctified  throagh  sufferings,  and  those 
connected  with  it.  ^ob  inn,  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  does 
this  road  belong,  which  Jehovah  has  made  and  secured,  and 
which  so  readily  strikes  the  eye,  that  even  an  idiot  could  not 
miss  it ;  whilst  it  lies  so  high,  that  no  beast  of  prey,  howev^ 
powerfol  (p'rifa  ehayyOth,  a  superlative  verbal  noun:  Ewald, 
(  31'd,  c),  conld  possibly  leap  np  to  it :  not  one  is  ever. encoun- 
tered by  the  pilgrim  there.  The  pilgrims  are  those  whom 
Jehovah  has  redeemed  and  delivered,  or  set  free  from  captivity 
and  affliction  {?M1,  7i,  related  to  bn,  solvere;  rnfi,  11^  scindere, 
abseindere).  Everlasting  j<^  soars  above  their  head;  they  lay 
fast  hold  of  delight  and  joy  (compare  on  ch.  xiii.  8),  so  that  it 
neVer  departs  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  sorrow  and 
sighing  ^e  away.  The  whole  of  ver.  10  is  like  a  mosaic  from 
eh.  li.  11,  Izi.  7,  11.  8 ;  and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  holy  road, 
■  See  G.  BAwliiison,  Umarckia,  L  p.  88. 
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it!  also  afiSnned  incb.  lii.  1  of  the  holy  aly  (compare  ch.  Ixii. 
12,  Iziii.  4).  A  prelude  of  the  fulfilment  is  seen  in  what 
Ezra  speaka  of  with  gratitude  to  Qod  in  Ezra  fdii.  31.  We 
hare  intentionally  avoided  crowding  together  the  parallel 
passages  from  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  The  whole  chapter  is,  in  every 
part,  both  in  thought  and  language,  a  prelude  of  that  book  of 
couaolatiou  for  the  exiles  in  their  captivity.  Not  only  in  its 
spirittial  New  Testament  thoughts,  bat  also  in  its  ethereal  lan- 
guage, soaring  high  as  it  does  in  maj^tic  softness  and  light, 
the  prophecy  has  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  develop- 
ment. 


FULFILMENTS  OF  PEOPHECT;  AND  PROPHECIES  BELONGING 
TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR  OF  HEZEKIAH'S  REIGK,  AND 
THE  TIMES  IMMEDUTELT  FOLLOWING. 

Ceap.  sxm.-xxax. 

To  the  first  six  books  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  there  is  now 
appended  a  seventh.  The  six  form  three  syzygies.  In  the 
"Book  of  Hardening,"  ch.  i,-vi.  (apart  from  ch.  i.,  which 
belonged  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham),  we  saw  IsraeFs 
day  of  grace  brought  to  an  end.  lu  the  "  Book  of  Immannel," 
ch.  ^.-xii.  (from  the  time  of  Ahaz),  we  saw  the  judgment  of 
hardening  and  destruction  in  its  first  stage  of  accomplishment ; 
bat  Immanuel  was  a  pledge  that,  even  if  the  greafmass  should 
perish,  neither  the  whole  of  Israel  nor  the  hoase  of  David 
would  be  destroyed.  The  separate  jadgments  through  which 
the  way  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  Immanuel,  are 
announced  in  the  "  Sook  concerning  the  Nations,"  ch.adii.-xxiti. 
(from  the  times  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah) ;  and  the  general 
judgment  in  which  they  would  ijuue,  and  after  which  «  new 
Israel  would  triumph,  is  foretold  in  the  "  Book  of  the  great 
Catastrophe,"  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  (after  the  fifteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah), These  two  syzygies  form  the  first  great  orbit  of  the 
collection.  A  second  opens  with  the  "  Book  of  Woes,  or  of 
the  Precious  Comer-stone,"  ch.  zzviii.-xxxiii.  (xxviii.-zxxii., 
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from  the  6rst  years  of  Hezekiah,  and  xxxiii.  from  the  fourteenth 
year),  by  the  side  of  which  is  placed  the  "  Book  of  the  Judgment 
upon  Edom,  and  of  the  Sestoration  of  Israel,"  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 
(after  Hezekiah's  fifteenth  year).  The  former  shows  how 
£phnuin  snccnmbs  to  the  power  of  Asshnr,  and  Judah's  tmat 
in  Egypt  is  pnt  to  shame ;  the  latter,  bow  the  world,  witli  its 
hostility  to  the  church,  eventually  succumbs  to  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah,  whereas  the  church  itself  ia  redeemed  and  glorified. 
Then  follows,  in  cb.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  a  "  Book  of  Histories,"  which 
returns  from  the  ideal  distances  of  ch.  xsxiv.  xxxv.  to  the 
historical  realities  of  ch.  xxxiii,,  and  begins  by  stating  that  "  at 
the  condait  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field,"  where  Ahaz  had  formerly  preferred  the  help  of  Asshnr 
to  that  of  Jehovah,  there  stood  an  embassy  from  the  king  of 
Asshur  with  a  detachment  of  his  army  (ch.  zzzvi.  2),  scom- 
fnlly  demanding  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 

Just  83  we  have  found  throughout  s  well-considered  suc- 
cession and  dovetailing  of  the  several  parts,  so  here  we  can  sec 
reciprocal  bearings,  which  are  both  designed  and  expressive ; 
and  it  ia  &  prigri  a  probable  thing  that  Isaiah,  who  wrote  the 
historical  introduction  to  the  Judseo-Assyrian  drama  in  the 
8ea>nd  book,  is  the  author  of  the  concluding  act  of  the  same 
drama,  which  ia  here  the  subject  of  Book  vii.  The  fact  that 
the  murder  of  Sennacherib  is  related  in  eh.  xxxvii.  37,  38,  in  ■ 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  in  ch.  sxxvii.  7,  does  not  render 
this  impossible,  since,  according  to  credible  tradition,  Isaiah  out-^ 
lived  Hezekiah  (see  vol.  i.  34).  The  assertion  made  by  Hitzig  and 
others — that  the  speciality  of  the  pro^^ecy,  and  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  events  recorded  in  ch.  xxxvi.— xxxix.,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  Isaiah's  authorship,  inasmuch  as,  "  according  to 
a  well-known  critical  rule,"  such  special  prophecies  as  these  are 
always  vaticinia  ex  eventu,  and  accounts  of  miracles  are  always 
more  recent  than  their  historical  germ— rests  upon  a  foregone 
eonclnsion  which  was  completed  before  any  investigation  took 
plac^  and  which  we  have  good  ground  for  rejecting,  although 
we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  valuable  service  that  has  been 
rendered  by  this  plulosophei^s  stone.  The  statement  that 
accounts  of  miracles  as  such  are  never  contemporaneous  with 
the  events  themselves,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  experience; 
and  if  the  advance  from  the  general  to  the  particular  were  to 
TOL.  II.  r 
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be  blotted  oat  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  in  relatioii  to  Asshnr,  this 
would  be  not  only  aahistorical,  bat  anpsychological  also. 

The  qaestion  whether  Isaiah  is  the  author  of  ch.  zxxri.- 
xxxix.  or  not,  is  bound  up  with  the  qneation  whether  the  original 
place  of  these  histories  is  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  or  the  book  of 
Kings,  where  the  whole  passage  is  repeated  with  the  excepUon 
of  Hezekiab's  psalm  of  thanksgiving  (2  Kings  xviii.  13-xz.  19). 
We  shall  find  that  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  in  aeveml 
places  the  purer  and  more  authentic  of  the  two  (though  not  so 
mnch  80  as  a  biassed  prejudice  would  assnme),  from  which  it 
apparently  follows  that  this  section  is  not  in  its  original  position 
in  the  book  of  Isuah,  but  has  .been  taken  from  some  other 
place  and  inserted  there.  But  this  conclunon  is  a  deceptive 
one.  In  the  relation  in  which  Jer.  lii.  and  2  Kings  xxIt.  18- 
XXV.  stand  to  (Hie  another,  we  have  »  proof  that  the  text  of  a 
passage  may  be  more  faithfully  preserved  in  a  secondary  place 
than  in  its  nriginal  one.  For  in  this  particular  instance  it  is 
equally  certain  that  ther  section  relating  to  king  Zedekiah  and 
the  Chaldean  catastrophe  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Kings,  whose  sl^le  was  formed  on  that  of  Denteronomy, 
and  also,  that  in  the  book  of  Jwemiah  it  is  an  appendix  taken 
by  an  nnknown  hand  from  the  book  of  the  Kings.  Bat  it  is 
also  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  t«t  of  Jer.  lii.  is  incom- 
parably the  purer  of  the  two,  and  also  that  there  are  many 
other  instances  in  which  the  passage  iu  the  book  of  Kings  is 
corrupt — that  is  to  say,  in  the  iortn  in  which  it  lies  before  us 
now — whereas  the  Alexandrian  translator  had  it  in  his  possession 
in  a  partially  better  fonn.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  Isa. 
xxxvi.-xxxi^  is  in  sook  respects  less  pure  than  2  Kings  xviii,  13- 
XX.  19,  cannot  be  any  argument  in  itself  against  the  originality 
of  this  secticn  in  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

It  is  indeed  altogethffl  inconceivable,  that  the  aathor  of 
the  hodk  of  Kings  should  have  written  it ;  for,  on  the  <me 
hand,  the  liberality  of  the  prophetic  addresses  communicated 
point  to  a  wntteo  source  (see  vol.  i.  16) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  wanting  in  that  Deuteronontic  stamp,  by  which  the  hand 
of  this  author  is  so  easily  recognised.  Nor  can  it  have  been 
copied  by  him  out  of  the  annals  of  Hezekiah  (dtbhri  Iiayy^mtm), 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  since  it  is  written  in  prophetic  and 
not  in  anoalistic  style.     Whoever  has  once  made  himself 
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acquainted  with  these  two  different  kinds  of  historical  compo- 
dtitm,  the  fondamentally  different  charactertatics  of  which  wa 
have  [xunted  oat  in  the  Introduction  (vol.  i.  p.  2  sqq.),  can 
never  by  any  possibility  confound  them  again.  And  this 
passage  is  wriUen  in  a  style  ao  peculiarly  prophetical,  that,  like 
the  magnificent  historical  accounts  of  iE^lijah,  for  example, 
which  commence  so  abruptly  ia  2  Kings  v-vii.  1,  it  mnst  have 
been  taken  from  some  special  and  prophetical  source,  which 
had.  nothing  to  do  with  other  prophetico-hlstorical  pordons  of 
the  hook  of  Kings.  And  the  following  facts  are  sofBdent  to 
raise  the  probability,  ^at  this  source  was  no  other  than  the 
book  of  Isaiah  itself,  into  an  absolute  certainty.  In  the  fint 
plac^  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  had  the  ibook  of  Isaiah 
amongst  the  different  sources,  of  which  his  apparatus  was  com- 
posed; this  is  evident  from  9  Kings  fvi,.  5,  a  passage  which 
waa  written  with  Isa.  vii.  I  in  view;.  And  tecondiy,  we  have 
express,  though  indirect^  testimony  to  the  ej^ect  that  this  sec- 
ticHi,  which  treats  of  the  most  important  epoch  in  Hezekiah's 
reign,  is  in  its  original  place  in  the  hook  .of  Isaiah.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  says,  in  2  iCfaron.  xxxii.  32 : 
"Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiali,  and  the  gracious 
occorreDces  of  bis  life,  behoU,  they  are  written  in  the  vision 
(cidf^)  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  in  the  book  of  the 
kin^  of  Jadah  and  Israel."  This  notice  clearly  jpxxves  Uiat  a 
certain  historical  acamnt  of  He^ekiah  had  either  been  taken 
ont  of  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  which  is  headed 
ehdzOa  (vision),  and  insert^  in  the  "  book  at  the  kings  of 
Jadah  and  Israel,"  lat  else  had  been  so  inserted  along  with  the 
whole  collection.  The  book  of  the  Kings  was  the  principal 
soorce  employed '  by  the  chronicler,  which  he  calls  "  the  midranh 
of  the  book  of  the  Kings"  in  2  iChron.  z^v.  2,7^  Into  this 
Midrash,  or  else  into  the  still  earlier  wor^  ppoo  which  it  was  a 
commentary,  the  section  jn  qnestion  was  copied  from  the  book 
of  Isaiah ;  and  it  follows  from  this,  ihat  the  writer  of  the  hia- 
toiy  of  the  kings  made  use  of  our  bool^  of  Isaiah  for  one  portion 
of  the  history  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  piade  extracts  from  it. 
"nie  chronicler  himself  did  not  care  to  repeat  the  whole  section, 
which  he  knew  to  he  already  contained  in  the  caDomcal  hook 
of  Kings  (to  say  nothing  of  the  book  of  Isuab).  At  the  same 
time,  his  own  historical  account  of  Hezdtiah  in  2  Chroo.  xxvii 
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clearly  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  also  that  the 
historical  materials,  which  the  annals  supplied  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  the  Midrash,  were  totally  different  both  in  anb- 
stance  and  form  from  those  contained  in  the  section  in  question. 
These  two  testimonies  are  further  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  Isaiah  is  well  known  to  as  as  a  historian  through  another 
passage  in  the  Chronicles,  namely,  as  the  author  of  a  complete 
history  of  Uzziah's  reign  (see  Toi.  i.  38) ;  also  by  the  fact,  that 
the  prophetico-hiatorical  style  of  ch,  xxxvi.-xxxis.,  with  their 
fine,  noble,  pictorial  prose,  which  is  comparable  to  the  grandest 
historical  composition  to  be  met  with  in  Hebrew,  is  worthy  of 
Isaiah,  and  bears  every  mark  of  Isaiah's  pen ;  thirdly,  by  the 
fact,  that  there  are  other  instances  in  which  Isaiah  has  inters 
woven  historical  accounts  with  his  prophecies  (ch.  vii.  viii.  and 
XX.),  and  that  in  so  doing  he  sometimes  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  first  person  (ch.  ri.  1,  viii.  1-4),  and  sometimes  in  the  third 
(ch.  vii.  3  sqq.,  and  Xx.),  just  as  in  ch.  xzxvi.-xxxix. ;  and 
fourthly,  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ch.  vii.  3 
and  xxxTi.  2  bear  the  clearest  marks  of  having  had  one  and 
the  same  author ;  and,  as  we  shall  also  show,  the  order  in  which 
the  four  accounts  in  ch.  2xxvi.-zxxix.  are  arranged,  corresponds 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  whole  collection  of  prophecies, — 
cfa.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  looking  back  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  era,  and  ch.  zxxviii.  and  zxxix.  looking  forwards  to 
those  of  the  Babylonian  era,  which  is  the  prophet's  ideal  pre- 
sent from  ch.  xl.  onwards. 

A.    FIBSt  ABSTbtAN  ATTEMPT  TO  COMPEL  tHE  StT^BENBEB 
OP  JESU8AXEH. — CHAP.  SX3.TI.-XXXTII.  ;. 

Marcus  v.  Kiebuhr,  in  his  History  of  Asehnr  and  Babel 
(p.  164),  says,  "  Why  should  not  Hezekiah  have  revolted  from 
Assfaur  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne?  He  had  a  motive 
for  doing  this,  which  other  kings  had  not,-^namely,  that  as 
he  held  bis  kingdom  in  fief  from  his  Ood,  obedience  to  a  tem- 
poral monarch  was  !n  his  case  sin  "  But  this  assumption, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  same  idea  as  that  in  which  the 
question  was  put  to  Jesus  concerning  the  tribute  money,  is  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  Isaiah's  view,  as  we  may  see  from 
ch.  xxviii.-zxxii. ;  and  Hezekiah's  revolt  cannot  have  occurred 
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even  in  the  sixth  year  of  hia  reign  (see  vol. !.  51).  For  Shal- 
mitnassar,  or  rather  Sargon,  made  war  npoc  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
after  the  destraction  of  Samaria  (ch.  zx. ;  cf.  Oppert,  Le» 
JnicriptwTu  dei  Sarffonides,  pp.  22,  27),  without  attempting 
anything  against  Hezekiah.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Sargon, 
who  overthrew  the  reigning  house  of  Assyi'ia,  that  the  actual 
preparations  for  the  revolt  were  commenoed,  by  the  formation 
of  an  alliance  between  the  kingdom  of  Judah  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Egypt,  and  probably  Philistia,  on  the  other,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  mpture  of  the  Assyrian  yoke.*  The  campaign 
of  Sennacherib  the  son  of  Sargoti,  into  which  we  are  trans- 
ported in  the  following  history,  was  the  third  of  his  expeditions, 
the  one  to  which  Sennacherib  himself  refers,  in  the  inscription 
upon  the  prism :  "  daits  ma  3'  campagnt  je  marckai  vers  la 
Sifrie."  The  position  which  we  find  Sennacherib  taking  up 
between  Philistia  and  Jerusalem,  to  the  south-west  of  the  latter, 
is  a  very  characteristic  one  in  relation  to  both  the  occasion  and 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  campaign.  Ch.  xxxvi.  1.^  "Andit 
came  to  past  in  the  (K.  and  in  tlte)  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hiz- 
InyaJiv,  Sanchtrib  king  of  Asshur  same  ttp  against  all  the  forii- 
Jied  cities  ofJudah,  and  took  them.  (K.  adds:  Then  HizHyah 
king  of  JttdaJi  sent  to  the  Mng  of  Aashur  to  Lachieh,  saying,  I 
have  sinned,  withdraw  from  me  again ;  what  thou  imposest  upon 
me  J  will  raise.  And  the  king  of  A  sshur  imposed  upon  Hizkiy ah 
ting  of  Judah  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents 
of  gold.  And  Hizldyah  gave  up  all  the  silver  that  was  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  treasur£s  of  the  kin^s  house.  At 
the  tame  time  HizHyah  mutilated  the  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  pillars  which  ffiikiyah  king  of  Judah  had 
plated  teith  gold,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Asahur)."  This  long 
addition,  which  ia  distinguished  at  once  by  the  introduction  of 
■Tptn  in  the  place  of  irpprn,  is  probably  only  an  annalistic 
interpolation,  though  one  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  Isa.  xxxiii.  7.      What  follows  in  Isaiah  dnes  not  dovetail 

1  The  name  Amgamm  apoa  the  earthenware  pjiam  of  Seonadlerib 
does  not  meaD  Migrm  (Oppert),  but  Bkron  (^awlinHon). 

'  We  sball  ahow  the  variations  m  the  text  of  3  Kings  xri!!.  IS  sqq.,  as 
fir  ss  we  poeBib]y  can,  in  our  transUtioD.  K.  signifies  the  book  of  Kings. 
Bat  the  task  ol  pronoondng  an  infitllible  sentence  upon  them  all  we  shall 
leaTe  to  tboee  who  know  everTthing. 
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well  into  this  addition,  and  therefore  doei  not  presuppose  its 
existence.  Ver.  2.  "  Thtn  the  king  of  Atahw  tent  Rabthaieh 
(K.:  Tartan,  and Rabsarit,  and jRabshojuk)  from  Lackuhtoaardt 
Jenucdem  to  kinff  Hvldyahu  u»t{A  a  great  army,  and  he  advanced 
(K. :  to  kiny  ff,  wiih  a  great  army  to  Jerusalem ;  OTtd  they  teent 
1^  and  came  to  Jeruaalemf  and  went  up,  and  came  and  advanced) 
to  the  conduit  of  the  ^*pper  pool  by  the  road  of  the  fuller's  field." 
Whereas  in  K.  the  repeated  Man  "fTsm  (and  went  up  and  came) 
forms  a  "  dittographj,*  the  names  Tartan  and  Rab-taria  have 
apparently  dropped  oat  of  the  text  of  Isaiah,  asch.  zzxrii.  6  and 
24  presuppose  a  plorali^  of  messengers.  The  three  names  are 
not  names  of  persons^  hjA  ofBcisl  titles,  viz.  the  commander-in- 
chief  (Tartatif  which  really  occurs  in  an  Assyrian  h'st  of  ofBces ; 
see  Bawlinson,  Monarchies,  ii.  412),  the  chief  eunach  (see  the 
plate  in  Bawlinson,  u.  118),  and  the  chief  cnp-bearer  ("PC'ri 
Tfith  tzere  =^  "P^fl)-  The  situation  of  Lachish  is  marked  bj 
the  present  ruins  of  Umm  Lakis,  to  the  south-west  of  Bet- 
Cfibrin  (Elentheropolis)  in  the  Shephelah.  The  messengers 
come  from  the  soatb-west  with  the  uUana  ratio  of  a  strong 
detachment  (?'n  a  connecting  form,  from  ^n^  like  nims  K% 
Zech.  ziv.  4;  Ewaldj  }  387,  a);  they  therefore  halt  on  the 
western  side  of  Jenualem  (on  the  locality,  see  at  ch.  vji.  3, 
zxii.  8-11;  compare  Keil  on  Kings). 

Hezekiah's  confidential  ministers  go  there  also.  Ver.  3  (K. 
"  And  they  called  to  the  king),  (^d  there  tuent  cut  to  him  (K,  to 
than)  EUaHm  ion  of  HUkiyahu,  (he  houte-mimster,  and  Shehna 
the  chancellor,  and  Joah  ton  of  Ataph,  the  recorder."  On  the 
office  of  the  houa&^miniater,  or  major-domo,  which  was  now 
filled  by  Eliakim  instead  of  Shebna  (to^v,  K.  twice  m2tf),  see  ch. 
xxii.  15  sqq. ;  and  on  that  of  tophSr  and  mazhr,  see  vol.  i.  pp. 
7, 8.  Babshakeh's  message  follows  in  vers.  4-10  :  *^And  Rab- 
ahakeh  said  to  them,  Say  now  to  Hizkiyahi,  Thus  saith  the  great 
hng,  the  king  of  Aishur,  What  tort  of  confidence  is  this  that 
thou  hast  got7  I  say  (K.  thou  sayest,  i.e.  thou  talkest),  vain  talk 
is  counsel  and  strength  for  war :  now,  then,  in  whom  dost  thou 
trust,  that  thou  hast  rebelled  against  mel  (K.  JVbtf)  Behold, 
thou  trusteit  (K.  1?)  in  this  broken  reed-staff  there,  in  Egypt,  on 
which  one  leans,  and  it  runt  into  his  hand  and  pierces  it;  so 
does  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  who  trust  in  hhn.  But  if 
thou  sayest  to  me  (K.  ye  say).  We  trust  in  Jehovah  our  God; 
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iaitnotS$  whou  high  plaoa  and  altars  Sizliyahu  hat  removed, 
and  hat  taid  to  JadaJi.  and  Jerusalem,  Ye  thaU  worship  before 
the  altar  (K.  adds,  in  JertuaUm)t  And  now  take  a  wager  with 
mj/  lord  (K.  with)  the  king  of  Atshv/r;  I  will  deliver  thee  two 
thousand  horses,  if  thou  art  able  for  thy  part  to  gioe  horsemen 
■fwn  them.  And  how  eoiddst  thou  r^el  the  advance  of  a  single 
satrap  among  the  least  of  the  servants  of  my  lord  ?  !  Thou 
pattest  thy  trust  then  in  Egypt  for  chariots- and  riders  I  And 
(omitted  in  K.)  now  have  I  come  up  without  Jehovah  againtt 
this  land  to  destroy  it  (K.  against  this  place,  to  destroy  it)1 
Jehovah  taid  to  me.  Go  up  to  (K.  against)  t/iit  land,  and  dettroy 
it."  The  chronicler  has  a  portion  of  this  address  of  Kabshftkeb 
in  2  ChroQ.  xxxii.  10-12.  And  just  as  the  prophetic  words  in 
the  book  of  Kings  have  a  Deateronomic  sound,  and  those  in 
the  Chronicles  the  ring  of  a  chronicle,  so  do  Kabshakeh's  words, 
and  those  which  follow,  sound  like  the  words  of  Isaiah  himself. 
"  The  great  king"  is  the  standmg  royal  title  appended  to  the 
names  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  upon  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments (compare  ch.  x.  8).  Hezektah  is  not  thought  worthy  of 
the  title  of  kbg,  either  here  or  afterwards.  The  reading 
n'iDK  in  rer.  5  (thou  speakest  vain  talk)  is  not  the  preferable 
one,  because  ia  that  case  we  should  expect  ^V!,  or  rather 
(according  to  the  osual  style)  H;)3'^  !)M.  The  meaning  is,  that 
he  mnst  look  upon  Hezekiah's  resolution,  and  his  strength 
(iT^an  itsv  connected  as  in  ch.  zi.  2)  for  going  to  war,  as  mere 
boasting  ('*  lip-words,"  as  in  Prov.  xir.  23),  and  most  therefore 
aasnme  that  there  was  something  in  the  background  of  which 
be  was  well  aware.  And  this  must  he  Egypt,  which  would 
not  only  be  of  no  real  help  to  its  ally,  bnt  woidd  rather  do  him 
harm  by  leaving  him  in  the  lurch.  The  figure  of  a  reed-staff 
has  been  borrowed  by  Ezekiel  in  ch.  xxix.  6,  7.  It  was  a 
very  appropriate  one  for  Egypt,  with  its  abundance  of  reeds 
and  rashes  (ch.  xix.  6),  and  it  has  Isaiah's  peculiar  ring  (for 
the  expression  itself,  compare  ch.  xlii.  3 ;  and  for  the  fact 
itself,  ch.  xzx.  5,  and  other  passages).  )W>  does  not  mean 
fragile  (Luzz.  quella  fragil  canna),  but  broken,  namely,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  throne  by  the  native  royal 
famUy,  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested  by  the  Ethiopians 
(ch.  zviii.),  and  the  defeats  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Sai^n 
(ch.  XX.).     The  construction  cut  quit  tnmtttur  et  m^rot  is  parar 
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tactic  for  cut  st  guis.  In  ver.  7  the  reading  pioitn  commends 
itself,  from  the  fact  that  the  sentence  is  not  continued  with 
jVi^prt ;  but  as  Hezekiah  is  addressed  throughout,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  the  reply  is  to  be  made,  the  original  reading  was  pro- 
bably ^D^in.  The  fact  that  Hezekiah  had  restricted  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  to  Jerusalem,  by  removing  the  other  places 
of  worship  (2  Kings  xviii,  4),  is  brought  against  him  in  a 
thoroughly  heathen,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  (considering 
the  inclination  to  worship  other  gods  which  still  existed  in  the 
nation)  a  very  crafty  manner.  In  vers.  8,  9,  he  throws  in  his 
teeth,  with  most  imposing  scorn,  his  own  weakness  as  com- 
pared with  Asshur,  which  was  chiefly  dreaded  on  account  of 
its  strength  In  cavalry  and  war-chariots,  ta  Sl^nn  does  not 
refer  to  the  performance  and  counter- performance  which 
follow,  in  the  sense  of  "  connect-  thyself  "  (Luzz.  aiioeiatt),  but 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  Homeric  furfijvai,  thoogh  with 
the  idea  of  vying  with  one  another,  not  of  engaging  in  war 
(the  synonym  in  the  Talmud  is  himr&lij  to  bet,  e.g.  h.  Sabbath 
Sla) :  a  bet  and  a  pledge  are  kindred  notions  (Heb.  t^,  cf. 
Lat.  vadarC).  On  peckdh  {Sot  paehali),  which  also  occurs  as  an 
Assyrian  title  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  23,  see  vol.  i.  p.  267,  note  3. 
nntt  nna,  two  constructives,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  Ewald,  §  286,  a  (compare  above,  ver.  2,  133  yn), 
form  the  logical  regena  of  the  following  ssrvorutn  domini  met 
minimfffum ;  and  hSsklbh  p'nS  does  not  mean  here  to  refuse  a 
petitioner,  but  to  repel  an  antagonist  (eh.  xxviii.  6).  The 
fid.  coruec.  nusni  deduces  a  consequence :  Hezekiah  could  not 
do  anything  by  himself,  and  therefore  he  trusted  in  Egypt, 
from  which  he  expected  chariots  and  horsemen.  In  ver.  10, 
the  prophetic  idea,  that  Asshur  was  the  instrument  employed 
by  Jehovah  (ch.  x.  5,  etc),  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Assyrian  himself.  This  is  vtrj  conceivable,  but  the  colouring 
of  Isaiah  is  undeniable.  The  concluding  words,  in  which  the 
Assyrian  boasts  of  having  Jehovah  on  his  side,  affect  tite 
messengers  of  Hezekiah  in  the  keenest  manner,  especially 
because  of  the  people  present.  Ver.  11.  *'  Then  said  Eliatim 
(K.  tlie  son  of  Hilkiyahii),  and  Sltebna,  and  Joah,  to  Eabshakeh, 
Pray,  speak  to  thy  servanfa  in  Aramcean,  for  we  understand  it; 
and  do  not  xpeak  to  (K.  with)  us  m  Jewish,  in  the  ears  of  Ute 
people  Utat  are  on  the  wall"     They  spoke  Y'huduJij  Le.  the 
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colloqmal  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Jadah.  The  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  the  language  of  the 
Zsraelitish  nation,  aa  a  whole,  might  therefore  already  be  called 
Judsean  (Jewish),  as  in  Neb.  siii.  24,  more  especially  as  there 
may  have  been  a  far  greater  dialectical  difference  between  the 
popular  speech  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms,  than  we 
can  gather  from  the  biblical  books  that  were  written  in  the  one 
or  the  other.  Aramiean  {^Ordmltli),  however,  appears  to  hare 
been  even  then,  as  it  was  at  a  later  period  (Ezra  iv.  7),  the 
language  of  intercourse  between  the  empire  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
the  people  to  the  west  of  the  Ti^is  (compare  Alex.  Polyhistor 
in  £useh.  ehron.  arm.  i.  43,  where  Sennacherib  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  monument  with  a  Chaldean  inscription) ;  and  conse- 
quently educated  Judseans  not  only  understood  it,  but  were  able 
to  speak  it,  more  especially  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  Assyrian,  on  the  contrary,  was  unintelligible  to  Jadseans 
(ch.  zxviii.  11,  xxxiii.  19),  although  this  applied  comparatively 
less  to  the  true  Assyrian  dialect,  which  was  Semitic,  and  can 
be  interpreted  for  the  most  part  from  the  Hebrew  (see  Oppert's 
"Outlines  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar"  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1859),  than  to  the  motley  langaage  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
which  was  a  componnd  of  Arian  and  Turanian  elements.  The 
name  Sennacherib  (^SancIiSrlbh  =  a"i;*'n^n'?i  LXX.  SennaeliB- 
reim,  i.e.  "  Sin,  the  moon-god,  had  multiplied  the  brethren  ") 
is  Semitic ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  name  Tartan,  which  cannot 
be  interpreted  either  from  the  Semitic  or  the  Arian,  is  an 
example  of  the  element  referred  to,  which  was  so  utterly 
Gtrange  to  a  Judsean  ear. 

The  harsh  reply  is  given  in  Ter.  12.  "  Then  Rabahakek 
Kod  (K.  to  them).  Has  my  lord  tent  me  to  (K.  T^n)  thy  lord  and 
to  thee,  not  rather  to  (both  texts,  ?V)  the  men  who  sit  vpon  the 
wail,  to  eat  their  dung,  and  to  drink  their  urine  together  with 
yout" — namely,  because  their  rulers  were  exposing  them  to  a 
siege  which  would  involve  the  most  dreadful  state  of  famine. 

After  Kahshakeh  had  refused  the  request  of  Hezekiah's 
representatives  in  this  contemptnons  manner,  he  turned  in 
defiance  of  them  to  the  people  themselves.  Vers.  13-20. 
"  Then  Rahshakeh  vs&it  near,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in 
the  Jewith  language  (£.  and  epake),  and  said,  Hear  the  words 
(K.  the  word)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Aashur,     Thus  laiih 
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the  Jang,  Let  not  HUUyahu  pracHse  deception  vptm  you  (M9% 
K.  K'B^) ;  for  he  cannot  deliver  you  (K.  ovt  of  Ats  hand).  And 
let  not  Hizhyohu  feed  you  with  hope  in  Jehovah,  saying,  Jehovah 
will  deliver,  yea,  deliver  us:  (K.  and)  this  city  toill  not  he  delivered 
Bifo  tite  hand  of  the  king  of  Asahur,  Hearken  not  to  Bixkiyahu  ; 
for  thvt  saUh  the  king  {kammelekh,  K.  meUkh)  of  Atahvr,  Enter 
into  a  connection  of  mutaal  good  wiahea  with  me,  atu2  come  out  to 
me :  and  enjoy  every  one  his  vine,  and  every  one  hie  fi^-tree,  and 
drink  every  one  the  water  of  his  eittem;  till  I  come  and  take  you 
away  into  a  land  like  your  land,  a  land  of  com  and  wine,  a  land 
of  bread-corn  and  vineyards  (K.  a  land  fxdl  of  fine  olive-trees  and 
honey,  and  live  and  do  not  die,  and  hearken  not  to  Hiekit/ahu) ; 
'  that  Hizkiyahu  do  not  befool  you  (K.  for  he  befooXe  you),  saying, 
Jehovah  will  deliver  ue  I  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered 
(K.  really  delivered)  every  one  hie  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  AsshurJ  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  ondArpadf 
where  the  gods  of  Sepharvayim  (K.  adds,  Henii  and  '/tJoA)?  and 
how  much  lees  ('?',  K. '?)  have  they  delivered  that  Samaria  out 
of  my  hand  f  Wlw  were  they  among  all  the  gods  of  these  (K.  of 
the)  lands,  who  delivered  their  land  out  of  my  hand  t  how  much 
leea  will  Jehovah  deliver  Jerusalem  otU  of  my  hand  !  f"  The 
chronicler  also  has  this  continuation  of  Rabshakeb's  address 
in  part  (2  Chron.  xxxit.  13-15),  bat  he  has  fused  into  one  the 
Assyrian  self-praise  uttered  by  Babshakeh  on  his  first  and 
second  mission.  The  enconragement  of  the  people,  by  referring 
to  the  help  of  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xxxii..6-8),  is  placed  by  him 
before  this  first  acconnt  is  given  by  Isaiah,  and  forms  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  preparations  for  the  contest  with  Asshur  as  there 
described.  Kabshakeh  now  draws  nearer  to  the  wall,  and 
harangues  the  people.  K'B'ri  is  construed  here  with  a  dative  (to 
excite  treacherous  hopes);  whereas  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15  it  is 
written  with  an  accusative.  The  reading  'n^  is  altered  from 
n^  in  ver.  iO,  which  is  inserted  still  more  frequently  by  the 
chronicler.  The  reading  "''ynTiM  with  jnin  is  incorrect;  it 
would  require  inj^  (Ges.  g  143,  la).  To  make  a  b'rdkhdh  with 
a  person  was  equivalent  taenteiing  into  a  relation  of  blessing 
i.e.  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  each  wished  all  prosperity  to 
the  other.  This  was  probably  a  common  phrase,  though  we 
only  meet  with  it  here.  Kir,  when  applied  to  the  besieged,  is 
equivalent  to  surrendering  {e.g,  1  Sam.  xi.  3).     If  thej  did 
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that,  th^  should  remain  in  quiet  possesaion  and  enjoyment, 
nntil  the  Aa^rian  fetched  them  away  (after  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign was  over),  and  transported  them  to  a  land  which  he 
describes  to  them  in  the  most  enticing  terms,  in  order  to  soften 
down  the  inevitable  transportation.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  expansion  of  this  picture  in  the  book  of  Kings  is  original 
or  not;  since  <^in,  jnn  in  ver.  19  appears  to  be  also  tacked  on 
here  from  Isa.  zzxni.  13  (see  at  this  passage).  On  Hamatk 
and  Arpad  (to  the  north  of  Haleb  in  northern  Syria,  snd  a 
different  place  from  Anad^AratC),  see  ch.  z.  9.  S'pharvayim 
(a  dual  form,  the  house  of  the  S'pharvim,  2  Sings  xvii.  31) 
is  the  Sipphara  of  Ptol.  t.  18,  7,  the  sonthemmost  ci^  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates;  Pliny's  Hip- 
pannum  on  the  Narraga,  ue.  the  canal,  n'har  maltd',  the  key 
to  the  irrigating  or  inundating  works  of  Babylon,  which  were 
completed  afterwards  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Plin.  h.  n.  vi.  30) ; 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  sun-city,  Sippara,  in  which 
Xisnthros  concealed  the  sacred  books  before  the  great  flood 
(see  K.  MiilWs  FVagmgnta  Hittoricorvm  Gr.  ii.  501-2).  !■ 
in  ver.  18  has  a  warning  meaning  (as  if  it  followed  037  HDB'n); 
and  both  *31  and  *3  in  vers.  19,  20,  introduce  an  exclamatory 
clause  when  followii^  a  negative  interrogatory  sentence:  "and 
that  they  should  have  saved,"  or  <*  that  Jehovah  should  save," 
equivalent  to  "  how  much  less  have  they  saved,  or  will  He 
save"  (Ewald,  |  3M,  c}  comp.  T^K,  2  Chron.  zzzit.  15).  Bab- 
shakeh's  words  in  vers.  18-20  are  the  same  as  those  in  Isa.  x. 
8-11.  The  manner  in  which  he  defies  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
of  Samaria,  and  last  of  all  of  Jemssleip,  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
phecy there.  It  is  the  prophet  himself  who  acts  as  historian 
here,  and  describes  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  though 
without  therefore  doing  violence  to  his  character  as  a  prophet. 

The  effect  of  Babshakeh's  words.  Vers.  21, 22.  "But  they 
held  their  peace  (K,  and  they,  the  people,  held  their  peace),  and 
answered  him  not  a  word ;  for  U  toaa  the  Icings  commandment, 
tayinff,  Ye  shall  not  amtoer  him.  Then  came  EUaJcim  eon  of 
HUldyahu  (K.  Hilkiyah),  the  houee-minitter,  and  i^ebna  the 
chancellor,  and  Jioah  ton  of  Asaph,  the  recorder,  to  Hizkiyahu, 
viih  torn  clothea,  and  told  Attn  the  words  of  Babshakeh"  It  is 
only  a  superficial  observation  that  could  commend  the  reading 
in  Kings,  **  They,  the  people,  hdd  their  peace,"  which  Hkzig 
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and  KnoM  prefer,  bat  which  Luzzatto  very  properly  reject*. 
As  the  Assyrians  wished  to  speak  to  the  king  himself  (2  Kings 
xviii,  18),  who  sent  the  three  to  them  as  his  representatives, 
the  command  to  hear,  and  to  make  no  reply,  can  only  have 
applied  to  them  (and  tliey  had  already  made  the  matter  worse  by 
the  one  remark  which  they  had  made  concerning  the  language); 
and  the  reading  ^B^nH!  in  the  text  of  Isuab  is  the  correct  one. 
The  three  were  silent,  becanse  the  king  had  imposed  the  du^ 
of  silence  npon  them ;  and  regarding  themselves  as  dismissed, 
inasmuch  as  Babshakeh  bad  turned  away  from  them  to  the 
people,  th^  hastened  to  the  king,  rending  their  clothes,  in 
despair  and  grief  at  the  disgrace  they  had  experienced. 

The  king  and  the  deputation  apply  to  Isaiah.  Ch.  xxxvii. 
1-4.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  NizHyahu  Jiad  heardy 
he  rent  hia  clothes,  and  wrapped  himself  in  mourning  linen,  and 
went  into  the  house  of  Jehovah.  And  sent  Eliatim  the  houSB- 
minister,  and  Shebna  (K.  omits  riN)  the  chancellor,  and  the  eldest 
of  the  priests,  wrapped  in  mourning  linen,  to  Isaiah  son  of  Amoz, 
the  prophet  (K.  lias  what  is  inadmissible  i  the  prophet  son  of  ■ 
Amoz).  And  theg  said  to  kim.  Thus  saith  Bixhiyahu,  A  day 
of  affliction,  and  punishment,  and  blasphemy  is  this  day ;  for 
children  are  come  to  the  matrix,  and  there  is  no  strength  to  bring 
them  forth.  Per/iaps  Jehovah  tlty  God  will  hear  the  worde 
(K.  all  the  words)  of  Rabshaiek,  with  which  the  king  of  Asthur 
his  lord  has  sent  him  to  revile  the  living  God ;  and  Jehovah  thy 
God  will  punish  for  Ute  words  which  He  halh  heard,  and  thou 
wih  make  intercession  for  the  remnant  th(U  still  exists"  The 
distinguished  embassy  is  a  proof  of  the  distinction  of  the 
prophet  himself  (Enobel).  The  character  of  the  depntation- 
accorded  with  its  object,  which  was  to  obtain  a  consolatory 
word  for  the  king  and  people.  In  the  form  of  the  instructions 
we  recognise  again  the  flowiug  style  of  Isaiah,  ^ru^,  as  a 
synonym  of  iMD,  0^3,  is  used  as  in  Hos.  v.  9  ;  n«o  (from  the 
hal  JW)  according  to  eh.  i.  4,  v.  24,  lii.  5,  like  rwu  (from  the 
piel  X^),  Neh.  is.  18,  26  (reviling,  i.e.  reviling  of  God,  or 
bUsphemy).  The  figure  of  there  not  being  sufBcient  strength 
to  bring  forth  the  child,  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  Ixvi.  9.  i^trp 
(from  "^SK*,  syn.  P^i  Gen.  xxzviii.  29)  does  not  signify  the 
actntd  birth  (Luzzatto,  pu,nto  di  doner  naeeere),  nor  the  deliver- 
ing-stool  (Targum),  like  maalibir  slieUchayydh,  the  delivering- 
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stool  of  tbe  midwife  (Kelim  xmi.  4) ;  but  as  the  subject  is  the 
children,  and  not  the  mother,  the  matrix  or  mouth  of  the 
TTomh,  as  in  Hos.  xiii,  13,  "  He  (Ephraim)  is  an  unwise  child ; 
when  it  is  time  does  he  not  stop  in  the  children's  passage" 
{matlASr  bdnim),  i.e.  the  point  which  a  child  most  pass,  not 
<m\j  with  its  head,  but  also  with  its  shonlders  and  its  whole 
body,  for  which  the  force  of  the  fmins  is  often  not  sufGcientT 
The  existing  condition  of  the  state  resembled  such  unpromising 
birth-pains,  which  threatened  both  the  mother  and  the  fruit  of 
the  womb  with  death,  because  the  matrix  would  not  open  to 
give  birth  to  the  child,  rn?  like  fiyn  in  ch.  xi.  9.  The  timid 
inquiry,  which  hardly  dared  to  hope,  commences  with  'nUii. 
The  following  future  is  continued  in  perfects,  the  force  of 
which  is  determined  by  it.t  "  and  He  (namely  Jehovah,  the 
Targnm  and  Syriac)  will  punish  for  the  words,"  or,  as  we  point 
it,  "  there  will  punish  for  the  words  which  He  hath  heard, 
Jehovah  thy  God  (A^MldeA,  referring  to  a  judicial  decision^  as 
in  a  general  sense  in  ch.  ii.  4  and  xi.  4) ;  and  thou  wilt  lift  up 
prayer"  (».«.  begin  to  offer  it,  ch.  xiv.  4).  *'  He  will  hear," 
namely  as  judge  and  deliverer ;  "  He  hath  heard,"  namely  as 
the  omnipresent  One.  The  expression,  "  to  revile  the  living 
God"  {Pchdripk  'EUshim  chai)^  sounds  like  a  comparison  of 
Rabshakeh  to  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  26,  36).  The  "  existing 
remnant"  was  Jerusaleoi,  which  was  not  yet  in  the  enemy's 
hand  (compare  cb.  i.  8,  9).  The  deliveraoce  of  the  remnant  is 
a  key-note  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  But  the  prophecy  would  not 
be  fulfilled,  until  the  grace  which  fulfilled  it  had  been  met  by 
repentance  and  faith.  Hence  Hezekiah's  weak  faith  sues  for 
the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  whose  personal  relation  to  God 
is  here  set  forth  as  a  closer  one  than  that  of  the  king  and 


Isaiah's  reply.  Vers.  5-7.  *'  And  the  servants  of  king 
HizHyc^u  aane  to  Iimah,  And  Isaiah  said  to  them  (p<v>H, 
K.  &3y)>  Speak  thus  to  your  lord,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Be  not 
afraid  of  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard,  with  which  the 
tenants  of  the  king  of  A  sshur  have  blasphemed  me  !  Behold,  J 
will  bring  a  spirit  upon  him,  and  ha  will  hear  a  hearmy,  and 
return  to  hie  land  ;  and  I  cut  him  down  with  the  sword  in  his  own 
land."  Luzzatto,  without  any  necessity,  takes  not^'l  in  ver.  3 
in  the  modal  sense  of  what  they  were  to  do  (e  dmevano  dirgU) : 
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they  were  to  say  this  to  him,  bat  he  antidp&ted  them  at  once 
with  the  instmctioDB  given  here.  The  fact,  so  far  as  the  Btyle 
is  concenied,  is  rather  this,  that  ver.  5,  while  pointing  back, 
gives  the  ground  for  ver.  6 :  "  and  wheii  they  had  come  to 
him  (saying  this),  he  said  to  them."  n^  we  render  **  serrants" 
(Knappm^)  after  Estfa.  ii.  2,  vi.  3,  5 ;  it  is  a  more  cootemptoons 
expression  than  *7^-  The  rBSeh  mentioned  here  as  sent  by 
God  is  a  superior  force  of  a  spiritual  hind,  which  inflnences 
both  thought  and  conduct,  as  in  such  other  conneddons  as  cb. 
xix.  14,  zxviii.  6,'  xxix.  10  {PtyehoL  p.  295,  Anm.). 

The  external  occasion  which  deterrained  the  return  of  S^- 
nacherib,  as  described  in  cb.  zxxvii.  36,  37,  was  the  fearfnl 
mortally  that  had  taken  place  in  bis  army.  The  alfmfC&k 
(mmour,  hearsay),  however,  was  not  the  tidings  of  tliis  cata- 
strophe, but,  as  the  continnation  of  the  account  in  vears.  8,  9, 
clearly  shows,  the  report  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah,  which 
compelled  Sennacherib  to  leave  Palestine  in  conseqaence  of 
this  catastrophe.  The  prediction  of  his  death  is  suffidetitly 
special  to  be  regarded  by  modem  commentators,  who  will 
admit  nothing  but  the  most  mis^  figures  as  prc^hecies,  as  a 
vatieinium  po$t  6eenhan,  At  the  same  time,  the  prediction  of 
the  event  which  would  drive  the  Assyrian  out  of  the  land  is 
intentionally  couched  in  these  general  terms.  The  faith  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  inquirers  generally,  still  needed  to  be  tested 
and  exercised.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  clears  and  fuller  aonouncemofit  of  the  judg- 
m^t. 


B.  SECOND  ATTEMPT  OF  T&B  ABSTBIAN8  TO  FOBCB  THE! 
SDBBENDEB  OF  JERCaALEH.  ITS  MIKACUIOTJ3  DELI- 
VCBAKCE. — CHAP.  ZXXTU.  6  SQQ. 

Sabshakeh,  who  is  mentioned  alone  in  both  texts  as  the 
leading  person  engaged,  returns  to  Sennacherib,  who  is  induced 
to  make  a  second  attempt  to  obtain  possesion  of  Jerusalem,  as 
a  position  of  great  strength  and  decisive  importance.  Vers. 
8,  9.  "  Bab»hoieh  thereupon  retxamed,  and  fomd  the  Htiff  of 

1  Knappe  is  the  BBjne  word  u  "  Knave  ,■"  but  we  have  no  word  in  we 
now  which  is  ui  exact  equivalent,  and  knave  has  entirelj  lost  its  ociginal 
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Asakar  varrmg  againat  lAbnak :  for  he  had  htard  that  ha  had 
mthdraaon  from  Laehish.  And  he  heard  eay  coneeming  JlrhtOeah 
king  ofElhiopiaf  (K.  Behold),  he  hat  eome  out  to  make  war  loith 
thee ;  and  heard,  and  eent  (K.  and  repeated,  and  tent)  messen- 
pen  to  Siekiyahu,  toying"  Ttrhakah  was  corsorilj  referred  to 
ID  ch.  xriii.  The  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  Manetho  contained 
three  Ethiopian  rolera:  Sabakon,  Sebichoe  ((t^D  =  K1D,  altfaqngh, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Egyptian  names  begin  with  Sh),  and 
Tarakot  (Tarkoe),  Egypt.  Taharha,  or  Heb.  with  the  tone  npon 
the  pennltimate,  "nrhdqdh.  The  only  one  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotns  is  Sabakon,  to  whom'  he  attributes  a  reign  of  fifty  years 
(ii.  139),  i^  as  mnch  as  the  whole  three  amoiut  to,  when 
taken  in  a  roand  stun.  If  Sebichos  is  the  biblical  So\  to  whom 
the  lists  attribute  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  it  is  perfectly 
caaceirable  that  Tirhakah  may  have  berai  reigning  in  the 
foorteenth  year  of  Hezekiah.  Bat  if  this  took  place,  as 
Manetho  affirms,  366  years  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Alexander,  i^,  from  696  onwards  (and  the  Apia-stele,  No.  2037, 
as  deciphered  by  Yic.  de  Boug^,  Reeue  arehA>L  1863,  confirms 
it),  it  woold  be  more  easily  reconcilable  with  the  Assyrian 
chronology,  which  represents  Sennacherib  as  reigning  from 
702-680  (Oppert  and  Bawlinson),  than  with  the  current  biblical 
chronology,  according  to  which  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year  is 
certainly  not  mnch  later  than  the  year  714.^  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  also,  that  Tiihakah  is  not  described  as  Pharaoh  here, 
but  as  the  king  of  Ethiopia  (,meldeh  Ktieh ;  see  at  ver.  36). 
Libnah,  according  to  the  Onom.  a  place  m  regione  Eleuthero- 
poStarut,  is  probably  the  same  as  TkU  ea-Safieh  ("  hill  of  the 
pore  "  =  of  the  white),  to  the  north-west  of  Bet  Gibrin,  called 
A&a  i^ecula  (Blanche  Garde)  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ex- 
pression VpC*!!!  C  and  he  heard"),  which  occurs,  twice  in  the 
text,  points  back  to  what  is  past,  and  also  prepares  the  way  for 
what  follows :  "  having  beard  this,  he  sent,"  etc  At  the  same 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  ^^. 

The  message,  yen,  lO-W.  "  Thutahtdl  ye  tay  to  Bizldyahu 
ting  of  Judah,  saying.  Let  not  thy  God  in  tehom  thou  truttest 
deceive  thee,  aaying,  Jerusalem  will  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of 
tie  Hng  of  Aithur.     Behold,  thou  haat  surely  heard  what  (K. 

'  On  the  still  preniliiig  QDcertainty  with  regard  to  tlie  ■rnchronimi, 
M»  Keil  on  Kings ;  and  Dnnoker,  OuciUdUe  da  AUertlimu.  pp.  718-1. 
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that  which)  the  tangt  of  Asshur  have  done  to  all  lands,  to  lay  the 
ban  upontlt&n;  a^  thou,  thou  shouldet  be  delivered? !  Have  the 
gods  of  the  natione,  which  my  fathers  deetroyed,  delivered  them  : 
Gozan,  and  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  and  the  B'ni-Eden,  which 
are  in  Telasaarf  Where  is  (K.  where  is  he)  lite  king  of 
Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Arpad,  and  the  king  of  'Ir^Sepharvaim, 
Hetia',  and'IvahV  Although  pK  is  feminine,  DniK  (K.  DTiK)^ 
like  DQ^^^j??,  points  back  to  the  lands  (in  accordance  with  the 
vant  of  any  thoroughly  developed  distinction  of  the  genders  in 
Hebrew) ;  likewise  "iPK  guas  pessumdedenatL  There  is  his- 
torical importance  in  the  fact,  that  "here  Sennacherib  attributes 
to  his  fathers  (Sargon  and  the  previous  kings  of  the  Derketade 
dynasty  which  he  had  overthrown)  what  Rabshakeh  on  Uie 
occaaon  of  the  first  mission  had  imputed  to  Sennacherib  him- 
self. On  Gozan,  see  vol.  i.  p.  51.  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  Zuzan  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  which  is  described  as  a 
district  of  outer  Armenia,  situated  on  the  Chaimr,  e^,  in  the 
Meraaid.  "  The  Ckabur  is  the  Chabur  of  el-Hataniye,  a  district 
of  Mosul,  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris ;  it  comes  down  from  the 
mountains  of  the  land  of  Zuzan,  flows  through  a  broad  and 
thickly  populated  country  in  the  north  of  Mosul,  which  is 
called  outer  Armenia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tigris." 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand  (t.  18,  14),  is  acquainted  with  a 
Mesopotamian  Gauzanitis;  and,  looking  apon  iwrthem  Meso- 
potamia 88  the  border  land  of  Armenia,  he  says,  kst^i  Se 
T^  j^poi  ri  fiiv  irpoi  r^  'Ap/ievla  ^  ^AvOefiovaia  (not  far 
from  Edessa)  i^'  ijv  tj  XoKkIti^,  inro  hi  ravrriv  ij  rav^aviTK, 
possibly  the  district  of  Gulzan,  in  which  Nisibin,  the  ancient 
Nisibis,  still  stands.^  For  Hdrdn  (Syr,  Horon;  Joseph. 
Charran  of  Mesopotamia),  the  present  Harr&n,  not  far  from 
Charmelik,  see  Genesis,  p.  327.  The  Harran  in  the  Guta  of 
Damascus  (on  the  southern  arm  of  the  Name),  which  Beke 
has  recently  identified  with  it,  is  not  connected  with  it  in  any 
way.  Relseph  Is  the  Bhesapha  of  Ptol.  t.  18,  6,  below  Thap- 
Bacus,  the  present  Rusafa  in  the  Euphrates-valley  of  ez-ZoTy 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tadmur  (Palmyra;  see  Bobinson, 
Pa/.).  Telaesar,  with  which  the  Targam  (ii.  iii.)  and  Syr. 
confound  the  Ellasar  of  Gen.  xiv.  1,  i.e.  Artemita  (Artamita), 
is  not  the  Theltea  of  the  Ilm.  Antonini  and  of  the  Notitia 
'  See  Oppert,  JExpAlilwn,  L  60. 
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dignxlatttmf — in  which  case  the  B^nB-Eden  might  be  the  tribe  of 
B6t  Genn  (Bettegene)  on  the  southern  slope  of  Xiebanon  (t.«. 
the  'Eden  of  Coelesyria,  Amos  L  5 ;  the  Paradeiaos  of  Ftol.  t. 
15,  20;  Paraduut,  Plin.  v.  19),— bnt  the  Thelter  of  the  Tab. 
Peuting.,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris ;  and  S'ni  'Eden  is 
the  tribe  of  the  'Eden  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxrii.  23)  after 
Haran  and  Ctesipbon.  Consequently  the  enumeration  of  the 
warlike  deeds  describes  a  curve,  which  passes  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  Hamath  and  Arpad,  and  then 
returns  in  Sepharvaini  to  the  border  of  southern  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  '  Jr-Sfpharvoim  is  like  'Ir-N^h^h,  'Ir-Shemesh, 
etc.  The  legends  connect  the  name  with  the  sacred  books. 
The  form  of  the  name  is  inexplicable ;  but  the  name  itself 
probably  signifies  the  double  shore  (after  the  Aramaean),  as 
the  city,  which  was  the  southernmost  of  the  leading  places  of 
Mesopotamia,  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  The  words 
™P!  S?!?,  if  not  taken  as  proper  names,  would  signify,  "  he  has 
taken  away,  and  overthrown;"  but  in  that  case  we  should 
expect  *yj  W?n  or  'n'Wi,  'T^i'*?!!-  They  are  really  the  names  of 
cities  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace.  Hena  is  hardly 
the  well-known  AvaXho  on  the  Euphrates,  as  Gesenius,  v, 
^lebubr,  and  others  suppose ;  and  '/uoA,  the  seat  of  the  'Av^m 
(2  Kings  xvil.  Bl),  agrees  still  less,  so  far  as  the  sound  of  the 
veord  is  concerned,  with  "  the  province  of  Htbth  (t  Hebeh : 
Ritter,  Erdk.  xi  707),  situated  betweai  Anah  and  the  Chabur 
on  the  Euphrates,"  with  which  v.  Kiebuhr  combines  it.' 

This  intimidating  message,  which  declared  the  Qod  of  Israel 
to  be  ntterly  powerless,  was  conveyed  by  the  messengers  of 
Sennacherib  In  the  form  of  a  letter.  Vers.  14, 15.  "  And  Hiz- 
tit/aAu  tookthe  letter  outoftheha7\doflJte  mesiaigers, and  readit 
(K.  read  tJiem),  and  went  up  to  Hie  hou*e  of  Jehovah;  and  HizH- 
yaJut  spread  tt  before  Jehovah"  S'phdrim  (the  sheets)  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  UUer{-aot  a  letter  in  dvplo),  like  litercB  (cf.  grammata). 
^"^P!!  (changed  by  K.  into  D-^r)  Is  construed  according  to  the 
ungnlar  idea.  Thenius  regards  this  spreading  out  of  the  letter  as 
a  naivetd;  and  Gesenius  even  goes  so  far  as  to  dpeak  of  the  praying 
machines  uf  the  Buddhists.  But  it  was  simply  prayer  witbont 
words — an  act  of  prayer,  which  afterwards  passed  into  Tocal 
prayer.  Vers.  16-tSO.  "  And  Hizlayahu  pna/ed  to  (K.  before) 
'  For  otiier  oombuurtions  of  equal  value,  tee  Oppeit,  Exp&litien,  L  820. 
TOL.  n.  o 
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Jehcoahy  taymg  (E.  and  taid),  Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  omits  ufhhd- 
'Oth),  God  of  Israel,  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim,  Thou,  yea  Thou 
alone,  art  God  of  all  the  kingd<ms  of  the  earth;  TKou,  TKou  hast 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Incline  Tlivne  ear,  Jehovah,  and 
hear  (TOCT,  varions  reading  in  both  texts  PDCT) !  Open  TTiitu 
eyes  (K.  with  Yod  of  the  plural),  Jehovah,  and  see;  and  hear  the 
(K.  aU  the)  words  of  SennacherO>,  which  he  hath  sent  (K.  ua'tA 
vihieh  he  htuh  eent  kirn,  i.e.  Sabshakeh)  to  despite  the  living 
God  I  Truly,  0  Jehovah,  the  kings  of  Asekar  have  laid  toatte 
all  lands,  and  their  land  (K.  the  Ttations  and  their  land),  arid  have 
put  (y'ndUtOn,  K.  r'natA'na)  their  godi  into  the  fire  :  for  they  %oere 
not  gods,  only  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone  ;  therefore 
they  have  destroyed  them.  And  now,  Jehovah  ottr  God,  help  us 
(K.  adds  pray)  mii  of  his  hand,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
nuxy  know  thtU  Thou  Jehtmah  (K.  Jehovah  Elohim)  art  it  oione^ 
On  B'?*^^  (no  donbt  the  same  word  as  fpvirit,  thongh  not 
fabuloos  beings  like  these,  bat  a  symbolical  representation  of 
heavenly  beings),  see  my  Genesis,  p.  626 ;  and  on  yCehsbh  hat- 
Ifrubbim  (enthroned  on  the  cherubim),  see  at  Ps.  xviii.  11  and 
Izzz.  2.  mn  in  tnn-riFiK  is  an  emphatic  repetition,  that  is  to  ny 
a  strengthening,  of  the  subject,  like  ch.  xliii.  25,  li.  12,  2  Sam. 
vii.  28,  Jer.  xlii.  12,  Ps.  xliv.  5,  Neh.  ix.  6,  7,  Ezra  v.  11 : 
ttt  ilk  (not  tu  eeHU,  Ges.  §  121,  2)  •=  ^  nulhu  aUue.  Such 
passages  as  ch.  xli.  4,  where  KVi  is  the  predicate  do  not 
belong  here.  ^V^  is  not  a  singular  (like  '^^  in  Ps.  xxzii.  8, 
where  the  LXX.  have  *]*?),  bat  a  defectJTe  plnral,  as  we  shoald 
expect  after  pdqach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  sh'UUha 
("  hath  sent  him  "),  which  cannot  refer  to  tfbhdrim  (the  words), 
bat  only  to  the  person  bringing  the  written  message,  ia  to  be 
rejected.  Moreover,  Knobel  cannot  help  giving  up  his  pre- 
ference for  the  reading  i^ndth&n  (compare  G^n.  xli.  43 ;  Oes. 
1 131, 4a) ;  jnst  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  regar^ng 
the  reading  Din«-n«l  nlinKiT^3-n»t  as  a  mistake,  when  compared 
with  tlie  reading  of  the  book  of  Kings.  Abravanel  explains 
the  passage  thus :  **  The  Assyrians  hare  devastated  the  lands, 
and  their  own  land"  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  20),  of  which  we  may  find 
examples  in  the  list  of  victories  given  above;  ounpare  also 
Belh-Arhel  in  Hos.  x.  14,  if  this  is  IrhU  on  the  Ti^is,  from 
which  Alexander's  second  battle  in  Persia,  which  was  really 
foQ^  at  Gaagamela,  derived  its  name.    But  how  does  this 
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tallj'  with  the  fact  that  thej  threw  the  gods  of  these  lan^a — that 
is  to  say,  of  their  own  land  also  (for  0^*d^K  cotdd  not  possibly 
refer  to  ramtn,  to  the  exclusion  of  ar») — into  the  fire  T  If  w» 
read  iaggSi/im  (the  naUons),  we  get  rid  both  of  the  reference 
to  tbetr  own  land,  which  is  certainly  purposeless  here,  and  also 
of  the  otherwise  inevitable  coocloaion  that  they  burned  the 
god«  of  their  own  country.  The  reading  nin»n  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  verb  snnn  the  lands 
appeared  to  follow  more  naturally  as  the  object,  than  the  tribea 
themselves  (compare,  however,  ch.  U.  12).  The  train  of 
thon^t  is  the  following :  The  Assyrians  have  certainly  de- 
Etroyed  nations  and  their  gods,  becanse  these  gods  were  nothing 
bnt  the  works  of  men :  do  Thou  then  help  us,  O  Jehovah, 
that  the  world  may  see  that  Thoo  alone  art  it,  viz.  Qod 
(Eb^Bif  as  K.  adds,  although,  according  to  the  accents, 
Jehovah  £Iohim  are  connected  together,  as  in  the  books  of 
Simite]  and  Chronicles,  and  very  frequently  in  the  month  of 
David :  see  Symhola  in  Ptabnoi,  pp.  15,  16). 

The  prophet's  reply.  Vers.  21,  22a.  "Andltaiah  the»on  of 
AmotMtit  to  Hizldyahu,  toying,  Thtta  scdth  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Itrael,  That  tehich  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  conceminy  Sen- 
nacherib the  king  of  Aiahur  (K.  adds,  /  have  heard)  :  tkit  ts  the 
vUenmee  which  Jehovah  utters  concerning  him."  He  sent,  t^ 
sent  a  message,  viz.  by  one  of  bis  disciples  (limmudlm,  ch.  viit. 
16).  According  to  the  text  of  Isaiah,  "i^  would  commence  the 
protasis  to  "^n  nt  (as  for  that  whicii — this  is  the  utterance)  ; 
or,  as  the  Vttv  of  the  apodosis  is  wanting,  it  might  introduce 
relative  clanses  to  what  precedes  ("  I,  to  whom  :"  Qes.  §  123, 1, 
Anm.  1).  Bat  both  of  these  are  very  doubtful.  We  cannot 
dispense  vritb  ^^iJ'Cffi'  (I  have  heard),  which  is  given  by  both ' 
the  LXX.  and  Syr.  in  the  text  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  ^at  of 
Kmgs. 

The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  follows  here,  is  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  we  meet  with.  It  proceeds 
with  stiophe-like  strides  on  the  cothm-nus  of  the  Debondi  style : 
Vers.  226,  23.  "  The  virgin  davghier  of  Zion  degpiteih  thee, 
hngheth  thu  to  icom ;  ths  daughter  of  Jerusalem  thaketh  her  head 
afier  thee.  Whom  hatt  thou  reviled  and  blaephemed,  and  over 
whom  hatt  thou  spoken  loftily^  that  thou  host  lifted  vp  thine  eyet 
OR  high  f    Againat  the  Holy  One  of  Israeli    The  predicate  i> 
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written  at  the  head,  in  ver.  22b,  in  the  niascaline,  i.e.  witliont 
any  precise  definition ;  aince  nia  is  a  yerb  rfy,  and  neither  the 
participle  nor  the  third  pers.  fern,  of  ra.  Zion  is  called  a  Tirgin, 
with  reference  to  the  shame  with  which  it  was  threateoed 
though  without  aoccess  (ch.  zxiii.  13)  ;  h'thulath  bath  are 
subordinate  appositions,  instead  of  co-ordinate.  With  a  con- 
tented and  heightened  self-conscionsneas,  she  shakes  her  head 
behind  him  as  he  retreats  with  shame,  saying  by  her  attitade^ 
as  she  moves  her  head  backwards  and  forwards,  that  it  must 
come  to  this,  and  could  not  he  otherwise  (Jer.  zviii.  16 ;  Lana. 
ii.  15,  16).  The  qaestion  in  ver.  23  reaches  as  far  as  T^?, 
although,  according  to  the  accents,  ver.  23  is  an  affirmative 
claose :  "  and  thbu  tumest  thine  eyes  on  high  agunst  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel "  (Hitzig,  Ewald,  Drechsler,  and  Keil).  The 
question  is  pat  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  Asshnr,  that  He 
at  whom  they  scoff  is  the  6od  of  Israel,  whose  pnre  holiness 
breaks  out  into  a  consuming  fire  against  all  by  whom  it  is  dis- 
honoured. The  fut.  com..tifmi3  essentially  the  same  as  in 
ch.  li.  12,  13,  and  D^iO  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  zl.  26. 

Second  tarn,  ver.  24.  "  By  thy  servanta  (K.  tity  tnetsengers) 
hast  ilwu  reviled  tlie  Lord,  in  that  thou  eayeit,  With  the  multitude 
(K.  ehethib  1313)  of  my  chariots  Itave  I  climbed  the  height  0/  the 
mouniaint,  the  inner  side  of  Xe&anon;  and  I  shall  fell  the  lofty 
growth  of  its  cedare,  the  choice  (miblicJiar,  K.  mihheh/ir)  of  it* 
Cypresses :  and  I  shall  penetrate  (K.  and  will  penetrate)  to  the 
kaght  (K.  the  Iialtingplace)  of  its  uttermost  border,  the  grovt  of 
its  orc/iard."  The  other  text  appears,  for  the  most  part,  the 
preferable  one  here.  Whether  mal'dkhekkd  (thy  mess^igera, 
according  to  ch.  ii.  14)  or  'obhMdchd  (thy  servants,  viz.  Bab- 
shakeh.  Tartan,  and  Rabsaris)  is  to  he  preferred,  may  be  left 
undecided ;  also  whether  -jsn  3Tu  is  an  error  or  a  superlative 
expression,  "with  chariots  of  my  chariots,"  *.«.  my  coontless 
chariots ;  also,  thirdly,  whether  Isaiah  wrote  m^hchOr.  He 
OSes  mistor  in  ch.  iv.  6  for  a  special  reason ;  but  snch  obacore 
forms  befit  in  other  instances  the  book  of  Kings,  with  its  colour- 
ing of  northern  Palestine ;  and  we  also  meet  with  mibhehor  in 
2  Kings  iii.  Id,  in  the  strongly  Aramaic  first  series  of  histories 
of  Elidia.  On  the  other  hand,  n^  t*^  is  certainly  the  original 
reading,  in  contrast  with  tvp  0V1D.  It  is  important,  as  bearing 
npon  the  interpretadoa  of  the  passage,  that  both  texts  have 
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fnstn,  not  rnsiO,  and  that  the  other  text  coafirms  this  pointing, 
inasmnch  as  it  has  !^Ki3Kl  instead  of  tosw.  The  Lebanon  here, 
if  not  purely  emblematical  (as  in  Jer.  xxii.  6  =  the  royal  city 
Jerusalem;  Ezek.  xvii.  3  =  Jndah-Jemsalem),  has  at  any  rate 
a  sjnecdochical  meaning  (cf.  ziv.  8),  signifying  the  land  of 
Xiebanon,  i.e.  the  land  of  Israel,  into  which  he  had  forced  a 
way,  and  all  the  fortresses  and  great  men  of  which  he  would 
destroy.  He  would  uot  rest  till  Jerusalem,  the  most  renowned 
height  of  the  land  of  Lebanon,  was  lying  at  hb  feet.  Thenius 
is  quite  right  in  regarding  the  "resting-place  of  the  utmost 
border"  and  "the  pleasor&tgarden  wood"  as  containing  allu- 
sions to  the  holy  city  and  its  royal  citadel  (compare  the  all^oty 
in  ch.  T.  vol.  i.  pp.  164-5). 

Third  tnm,  ver.  25.  "I,  I  have  dig^d  and  drunk  (K.  foreign) 
waters,  and  will  make  dry  with  the  sole  of  my  feet  all  the  Nile-arms 
(•TtP,  K.  'T?**^)  of  Matsor"  If  we  take  '07?  in  ver.  24  as  a  per- 
fect of  certainty,  ver.  25a  would  refer  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  barren  sandy  steppe  on  the  way 
to  Egypt  (viz.  el-TiK)\  but  the  perfects  stand  out  against  the 
following  futures,  as  statements  of  what  was  actually  past. 
Thus^  in  places  where  there  were  no  waters  at  all,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  his  army  would  inevitably  perish,  there 
he  had  dug  them  {qAr,  from  which  maqOr  is  derived,  fodere ; 
not  teaturire,  as  Luzzatto  supposes),  and  had  drunk  up  these 
waters,  which  had  been  called  up,  as  if  by  magtc,  upon  foreign 
soil ;  and  in  places  where  there  were  waters,  as  in  Egypt  {mdUor 
is  used  ID  Isaiah  and  Micah  for  mtterayim,  with  a  play  upon  the 
appellative  meaning  of  the  word :  an  enclosing  fence,  a  forti- 
fying girdle :  see  Fs.  zxxi.  22),  the  Nile-arms  and  canals  of 
which  appeared  to  bar  all  farther  progress,  it  was  an  easy  thing 
for  him  to  set  at  nought  all  these  opposing  hindrances.  The 
Nile,  with  its  many  arms,  was  nothing  but  a  puddle  to  him, 
which  he  trampled  out  with  his  feet, 

And  yet  what  he  was  able  to  do  was  not  the  resnlt  of  his 
own  power,  but  of  the  counsel  of  God,  which  he  subserved. 
FonrUi  turn,  vers,  26,  27.  "  Hast  thou  not  heard  t  1  liave 
done  it  long  ago,  from  (K.  fmin,  eince)  the  days  of  ancient  time 
have  /formed  it,  and  now  brouglu  it  to  pats  (n'riKarij  K,  n'n(("3ri) : 
Aat  thou  shouldst  lay  waste  fortified  cities  into  desolate  stone 
h^»  ;  and  iheir  inhabitants,  powerless,  were  terrifed,  and  were 
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pxU  to  shame  (^B*^,  K.  Vf2^) :  became  herb  of  the  Jietd  and  green 
.of  the  turf,  herb  of  the  houae-topt,  and  a  eom-feld  (no^t^,  K. 
and  blighied  com)  before  the  blades."  Vmirddaq  (from  afar)  is 
not  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  words,  bat  according  to 
the  parallel  with  those  which  follow.  The  historical  reality,  \a 
this  instance  the  Assjrrian  judgment  npon  the  nations,  had  had 
from  all  eternity  an  ideal  reality  in  Qod  (see  at  ch.  xxii.  11). 
The  words  are  addressed  to  the  Assyrian ;  and  as  his  instro- 
mentality  formed  the  essential  part  of  the  divine  purpose,  'ivn 
does  not  mean  "  there  should,"  bat  "  thoa  shouldeat,"  JF/(cXX« 
i^pefiSxTM  (of.  ch.  xliv.  14,  15,  and  Hah.  i.  17).  K.  has 
nfls'li?  instead  of  n^KS'n?  (though  not  as  cheihibf  in  which  case 
it  would  have  to  be  pointed  '^B'ri?),  a  singularly  syncopated 
hiphil  (for  rrtKOT),  The  point  of  comparison  in  the  four  figures 
is  the  fadlity  with  which  they  can  be  crushed.  The  nations  in 
the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  became,  as  it  wer^  weak,  delicate 
grasses,  with  roots  only  rooted  in  the  snrface,  or  like  s  c<Mm- 
field  with  the  stalk  not  yet  formed  (sh'demdh,  ch,  xri.  8), 
which  could  easily  be  rooted  up,  and  did  not  need  to  be  cot 
down  with  the  sickle.  This  idea  is  expressed  still  more 
strikingly  in  Kings,  "like  com  blighted  {sh'diphdh,  compare 
shidddphon,  com-bLight)  before  the  shooting  up  of  the  stalk ;" 
the  Assyrian  being  regarded  as  a  parching  east  wind,  which 
destroys  the  seed  before  the  stalk  is  formed. 

Asshur  is  Jehovah's  chosen  iastrument  while  thna  casting 
down  the  nations,  which  are  "  short-handed  against  him,"  1.0. 
incapable  of  resisting  him.  But  Jehovah  afterwards  places  this 
lion  under  firm  restraint;  and  before  it  has  reached  the  goal  set 
before  it.  He  leads  it  back  into  its  own  land,  as  if  with  a  ring 
through  its  nostril.  Fifth  turn,  vers.  28,  29.  "  And  Uiy  sitting 
dovn^  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  entering  in,  I  know;  and  thy 
heating  tJiyself  against  me.  On  account  of  thy  heating  thyself 
against  me,  and  because  thy  self-confidenee  has  risen  up  into  mine 
ears,  I  put  my  ring  into  thy  note,  and  my  mvazlt  into  thy  lips, 
and  lead  thee  back  by  tlie  way  by  which  thou  hast  come"  Sitting 
down  and  rising  up  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2),  going  out  and  coming  in 
(Ps.  cxxi.  8),  denote  every  kind  of  human  activity.  All 
the  thoughts  and  actions,  the  purposes  and  undertakings  of 
Sennacherib,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  were  under  divine  control.    I^  is  followeMi  by  the 
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iafisitiv^  which  is  then  contlaued  in  the  finite  verb,  jast  m 
in  ch.  XXX.  12.  ^:^  (another  reading,  I^M^  is  nsed  as  a 
sabstantive,  and  denotes  the  Assyrians'  complacent  and  scornful 
self-confidence  (Ps.  czziii.  4),  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  tw^ 
(Tai^m,  Abnlw,,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  SosenmUller,  Lnzzatto). 
The  figure  of  the  leading  away  with  a  nose-ring  (chachx  with  a 
latent  dagtiJi,  xn  to  prick,  hence  ehfiOch,  Arab.  chSch,  ch^eha, 
a  narrow  slit,  literally  means  a  cnt  or  aperture)  is  repeated  in 
Ezek.  zzxTiii,  4.  Like  a  wild'  beast  that  had  been  subdued 
by  force,  the  Assyrian  would  hare  to  return  borne,  without 
having  achieved  his  purpose  with  Judah  (or  with  Egypt). 

The  prophet  now  turns  to  Hezekiah.  Ver.  80.  "  And  let 
(Ats  be  a  sign  to  thee.  Men  eat  thie  year  what  U  eel/sown ;  and  in 
the  eecond  year  teltat  ^>riag§  from  tlie  roote  (aJtdehu,  K.  idekuh) ; 
aitd  in  the  third  year  they  sow  and  reap  and  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  (chethib  h\s»)  their  fruit."  According  to  Thenius,  /uuahdnSh 
(this  year)  signifies  the  first  year  after  Sennacherib's  in- 
vauon,  haeahdndh  hasehenlth  (the  second  year)  the  current 
year  in  which  the  words  were  attered  by  Hezekiah,  hasth&ndh 
haash'Uehuh  (the  third  year)  the  year  that  was  coming  in  which 
Uie  land  would  be  cleared  of  the  enemy.  But  understood  in  this 
way,  the  whole  would  have  been  no  sign,  but  simply  a  prophet^ 
that  the  condition  of  things  during  the  two  years  was  to  come 
to  an  end  in  the  third.  It  would  only  be  a  "  sign "  if  the 
•eoond  year  was  also  still  in  the  future.  By  Kaislidndh,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  understand  what  the  expreagion  itself  requires 
(cf.  ch.  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  10),  namely  the  current  year,  in  which 
the  people  had  been  hindered  from  cultivating  their  fields  by 
the  Aaeymn  who  was  then  in  the  land,  and  therefore  had  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  edphmchj  i>.  the  after  growth  {ainofuiTa, 
LXX.,  the  self-sown),  or  crop  which  had  sprung  up  from  the 
fallen  grains  of  the  previous  harvest  (from  sdphaeh,  adjieere,  see 
at  Hab.  ii.  15 ;  or,  according  to  others,  effundere,  see  vol.  1. 165). 
It  was  autamn  at  the  time  when  Isajah  gave  this  sign  (ch. 
xzxiii.  9),  and  the  cnrrent  civil  year  was  reckoned  from  one 
aatamnal  equinox  to  the  other,  as,  for  example,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
wbOTe  the  feast  of  tabernacles  or  harvest  festival  is  said  to  fall 
at  the  cloae  of  the  year ;  so  that  if  the  foorteentfa  year  of 
Hezekiah  was  the  year  714,  tlie  current  year  woald  extend 
from  Tishri  714  to  Tbbri  713.     But  if  in  the  next  year  also, 
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713-713,  there  was  no  sowing  and  reaping,  bnt  the  people  wera 
to  eat  Bhdchu,  i.e.  that  which  grew  of  itself  (avro^vivf  Aq., 
Theod.),  and  that  very  sparingly,  not  from  the  grains  shed  at 
the  previous  hilrvest,  bnt  from  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  we  need 
not  assnme  that  this  year,  713-712,  happened  to  be  a  sabbatical 
year,  in  which  the  law  required  all  agricaltnral  pursuits  to  be 
suspended.^  It  is  very  improbable  in  itself  that  the  prophet 
should  have  incloded  a  circamstance  connected  with  the 
calendar  in  his  "  sign ;"  and,  moreover,  according  to  the  existing 
chronolo^cal  data,  the  year  715  had  been  a  sabbatical  year 
(see  Hitzig).  It  is  rather  presupposed,  either  that  the  land 
would  be  too  thoroughly  devsstated  and  desolate  for  the  fields 
to  be  coltivated  and  sown  (Keil) ;  or,  as  we  can  hardly  imagine 
sach  an  impossibility  aa  this,  if  we  pictnre  to  ourselves  the 
existing  situation  and  the  kind  of  agriculture  common  in 
Palestine,  that  the  Assyrian  would  carry  out  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  this  particular  year  (713-12),  and  returning  throagh 
Judah,  would  again  prevent  the  sowing  of  the  com  (Hit:eig, 
Knobel).  Bnt  in  the  third  year,  that  is  to  say  the  year 
712-11,  freedom  and  peace  would  prevail  again,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  to  hinder  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  or 
vineyards.  If  this  should  be  the  conrse  of  events  during  the 
three  years,  it  would  be  a  sign  to  king  Hezekiah  that  the  fate 
of  the  Assyrian  would  be  no  other  than  that  predicted.  The 
year  712-11  would  be  the  peremptory  limit  appointed  him,  and 
the  year  of  deliverance. 

Seventh  turn,  vers.  31,  32,  "And  that  tehich  u  etcaped 
of  Ute  house  of  Judah,  that  which  remains  teiU  again  take 
root  downward^  and  hear  fruit  upward.  J^or  from  Jerusalem 
will  a  remnant  go  forth,  and  a  fugitive  from  Mount  Zion; 
the  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  ehelhib  omits  t^bhd'oth) 
will  carry  this  out"  The  agricultural  prospect  of  the  third 
year  shapes  itself  here  into  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
fate  of  Judah.  Isaiah's  watchword,  "  a  remnant  shall  return," 
is  now  fulfilled ;  Jerusalem  has  been  spared,  and  becomes  the 
source  of  national  rejuvenation.  You  hear  the  echo  of  ch. 
V.  24,  ix.  6,  and  also  of  ch.  xxvii.  6.  The  word  t^bh&'otk  a 
wanting  in  Kings,  here  as  well  as  in  ver.  17 ;  in  fact,  this 
*  There  certainly  is  no  necessity  for  a  ubbstical  year  followed  by  a 
year  of  jabilee,  to  enable  as  to  explain  tiie  "  sign,"  m  Hofmaim  sapposes. 
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dirine  name  Is,  as  a  rnle,  veiy  rare  Ed  the  book  of  Kings,  where 
it  only  occors  in  the  first  aeries  of  accotmts  of  Elijah  (1  Kings 
sviii.  15,  xix.  10, 14 ;  cf.  2  Kings  ifi.  14). 

The  prophecy  concerning  the  protection  of  Jerusalem  be- 
comes more  definite  in  the  last  tarn  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  Vers.  33-35.  "  Therefore  thru  saitk  Jehovah  concerning 
the  long  of  Asihur,  He  vnll  not  enter  into  this  citt/f  nor  thoot  off 
tm  orrote  fA«r«  ;  nor  do  they  assault  it  with  a  shield,  nor  cast  up 
earthworks  against  it.  Bi/  the  way  by  viMck  li4  came  (K.  will 
come)  will  he  return  ;  and  /ie  will  not  enter  into  this  dty,  saith 
Jehotah,  And  I  shield  this  city  (??,  K.  ^K),  to  help  it,  for  mine 
own  saie^  and  for  the  sake  of  David  my  servant."  Accordingto 
Hitzig,  this  conclnston  belongs  to  the  later  reporter,  on  acconnt 
of  its  "  Buspiciously  definite  character."  Knobel,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  no  reason  for  disputing  the  authorship  of  Isaiah, 
inasmncli  as  in  all  probability  the  pestilence  had  already  set  in 
(ch.  zxxiti.  24),  and  threatened  to  cripple  the  Assyrian  army 
very  considerably,  bo  that  the  prophet  began  to  hope  that 
Sennacherib  might  now  be  nnable  to  stand  against  the  powet^ 
fnl  Ethiopian  king.  To  ns,  however,  the  words  "Thns  saith 
Jehovah"  are  something  more  than  a  flower  of  speech;  and  we 
hear  the  langnage  of  a  man  exalted  above  the  standard  of  the 
natural  man,  and  one  who  baa  been  taken,  as  Amos  says  (iii.  7), 
by  God,  the  moulder  of  history,  into  "  His  secret."  Here  also 
we  see  the  prophecy  at  its  height,  towards  which  it  has  been 
ascending  from  ch.  vi.  13  and  x,  33,  34  onwards,  through 
the  midst  of  obstacles  accumulated  hy  the  moral  condition  of 
the  nation,  but  with  the  same  goal  invariably  in  view.  The 
Assyrian  will  not  storm  Jerusalem ;  there  will  not  even  be 
preparations  for  a  siege.  The  verb  qiddem  is  construed  with  a 
double  accusative,  as  in  Ps.  xxi.  4  ;  soPldh  refers  to  the  earth- 
works thrown  up  for  besieging  purposes,  as  in  Jer.  zxxii.  24. 
The  reading  M2*  instead  of  M3  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
eye  having  wandered  to  the  following  ta\  The  promise  in 
ver.  35a  sonuds  like  ch.  xzxi.  5.  The  reading  7M  for  ^V  is  in- 
correct. One  motive  assigned  ("  for  my  servant  David's  sake  ") 
is  the  Bame  as  in  1  Kings  xv.  4,  etc. ;  and  the  other  ('*  for  mine 
own  sake ")  the  same  as  in  ch.  xliii.  25,  xlviii.  II  (compare, 
however,  ch.  Iv.  3  also).  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  honour  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah,  that  Jerusalem  is 
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delivered ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  tiie  worth  of  David,  t«y 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  love  of  Jehovah  toroed  towards 
him,  of  which  Jerusalem  reaps  the  advantage. 

To  thb  culminating  prophecy  there  is  now  appended  an 
account  of  the  catastrophe  itself.  Vers.  36-38.  "  7%«n  (K. 
And  it  came  to  pan  t/iat  nighty  that)  tkt  angel  of  Jehovah  went 
forth  and  smote  (yayyakkdi,  E.  vayyoiK)  in.  the  camp  of  Atihur 
a  hundred  and  eighty-Jive  thoiutatd;  and  when  men  rote  vp  in  the 
morning,  beJtold,  they  were  all  lifeless  corpsei.  Then,  Sennacherib 
king  of  Aeehur  decamped,  and  went  forth  and  retumed,  and 
settled  down  in  Nineoeh.  And  U  came  to  paee^  at  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  Niaroch,  hie  god,  Adrammeleck  and 
Starezer  his  tons  (K.  ehetJiib  omits  *  hit  eons')  smote  him  wiik 
the  sword;  and  wfien  they  escaped  to  the  land  of  Ararat,  Etar- 
haddon  ascended  the  throne  in  hit  etead."  The  first  pair  of 
histories  closes  here  with  a  short  account  of  the  result  of  the 
Assyrian  drama, in  which  Isaiah's  prophecies  were  most  glorioosl/ 
fulfilled :  not  only  the  prophecies  immediately  preceding,  but 
all  the  prophecies  of  the  Assyrian  era  since  the  time  of  Ahaz, 
which  pointed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  forces  (e^, 
x.  33-4),  and  to  the  flight  and  death  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(ch.  zxxi.  9,  XXX.  33).  If  we  look  still  further  forward  to  the 
second  pair  of  histories  (ch.  xxxviii.  xxxix.),  we  see  from  ch. 
xsxviiL  €  that  it  is  only  by  anticipation  that  the  account  of 
these  closuig  events  is  finished  here  ;  for  the  third  hisb>i7  carries 
ns  back  to  the  period  before  the  final  catastrophe.  We  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  haste  and  brevity  of  this 
closing  historical  fragment,  from  the  prophet's  evident  wish  to 
finish  up  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  complications,  and  the 
prophecy  bearing  upon  it.  Bat  if  we  look  back,  there  is  a  gap 
between  ch.  xxxvii.  36  and  the  event  narrated  here.  For, 
according  to  ver.  30,  there  was  to  be  on  entire  year  of  trouble 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment,  during  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  woald  be  suspended.  What  bx^  placa 
during  that  year  T  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sennacherib 
was  engaged  with  £gypt ;  for  (1)  when  he  made  his  second 
attempt  to  get  Jerusalem  into  his  power,  he  bad  received  in- 
telligence of  tlie  advance  of  Tirhakah,  and  therefore  had  with- 
drawn the  centre  of  bis  army  from  Lachish,  and  encamped 
before  Libnah  (ch.  xxxvii.  8,  9)  ;  (2)  according  to  Josephus 
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(AnL  X.  1,  4),  there  was  a  passage  of  Berqsns,  which  has  been 
lost,  ID  which  he  stated  that  Sennacherib  "  made  an  expediUon 
against  all  Asia  and  Egypt;"  (3)  Herodotos  relates  (ii.  141) 
that,  after  Anysis  the  blind,  who  lost  his  throne  for  fifty  years 
in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  Sabakoa,  bat  who  recovered  it  again,  Sethoa  the  priest 
<^  Hephtestos  ascended  the  throne.  The  pnestly  caste  was  so 
oppressed  by  him,  that  when  Sanacharibos,  the  king  of  the 
Arabians  and  Asayrians,  led  a  great  army  against  Egypt,  they 
refused  to  perform  their  priestly  functions.  Bat  the  priest- 
king  went  into  the  temple  to  pray,  and  his  God  promised  to 
help  him.  He  experienced  ^e  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
before  Pelusium,  where  the  invasion  was  to  take  place,  and 
where  he  awtuled  the  foe  witli  such  as  ^mtinaed  true  to  him. 
**  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Sanacharibos,  an  army  of 
field-mice  swarmed  througboat  the  camp  of  the  foe,  and  devonred 
their  quivers,  bows,  and  shield-straps,  so  that  when  monung 
came  on  they  bad  to  flee  without  arms,  and  lost  many  men  in 
consequence.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  stone  of  Sethon  in  the 
temple  of  Hepheestos  (at  Memphis),  which  is  standing  there 
still,  with  a  mouse  in  one  hand,  and  with  this  inscripUon : 
Whoeoev^  lodes  at  me,  let  him  fear  the  godsl"  Tbb  Si0t»i 
(possibly  the  Zet  whose  name  occurs  in  the  lists  at  the  close  of 
the  twenty-third  dynasty,  and  therefore  in  the  wrong  place) 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Saitic  princes  of  the  twen^- 
sixth  dynasty,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  in  'Lower  Egypt  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Ethiopians^  (as,  in  fact,  is  stated 
in  a  passage  of  the  Armenian  Euseblns,  jElhiopaB  et  Saitag 
regnaiM  tnunt  todtm  tempore),  nntil  they  succeeded  at  Imgth 
in  ridding  themselves  of  the  hateful  supremacy.  Herodotus 
evidently  depended  in  this  instance  upon  the  hearsay  of  Lower 
£gypt,  which  transferred  the  central  point  of  the  Assyrian 
history  to  their  own   native  princely  house.      The  question, 

1  A  leal  of  Pharaoh  Sahakm  has  been  found  among  the  rnina  of  the 
paUce  of  Kuynnjik.  The  colwaal  image  of  Tardko»  ia  foimd  amoDg  thu 
bw-rdiefs  tA  Medinet-Habu.  He  ia  holding  fintJj  a  rumber  of  AaiUio 
priaonen  bf  the  hair  of  their  head,  and  tfareatening  them  with  s  club. 
There  are  aeveral  other  Ktately  monomEnti  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
■tjk  in  the  rnina  of  Nepatti,  the  noithem  capital  of  the  Heroitic  ttat«, 
wliicli  bdoDg  to  him  (Lepeiaa,  DcxitptfUn',  p.  10  of  the  progiwnme). 
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whether  the  disarming  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  front  of  Pelorinin 
merely  rested  upon  a  legendary  interpretation  of  the  monse  in 
Sethon's  hand,'  which  may  possibly  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  symbol  of  destruction;  or  whether  it  was  really 
founded  upon  an  actual  occnrrence  which  was  exaggerated  in 
the  legend,*  may  be  left  undecided.  But  it  is  a  real  insult  to 
Isaiah,  when  Thenius  and  G.  Rawlinson  place  the  scene  of  ver. 
36  at  Pelnsium,  and  thas  give  the  preference  to  Herodotos. 
.Has  not  Isaiah  up  to  this  point  constantly  prophesied  that  the 
power  of  Asshar  was  to  be  broken  in  the  holy  mountain  land  of 
Jehovah  (ch.  xiv.  25),  that  the  Lebanon  forest  of  the  Assyrian 
army  would  break  to  pieces  before  Jerusalem  (ch.  }c  32-34), 
and  that  there  the  Assyrian  camp  would  become  the  booty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  without  a  conflict  1  And 
is  not  the  catastrophe  that  would  befal  Assyria  described  in 
cb.  xviii.  as  an  act  of  Jehovah,  which  would  determine  the 
Ethiopians  to  do  homage  to  God  who  was  enthroned  npon  . 
Zioo  ?  We  need  neither  cite  2  Chron.  xxxii.  21  nor  Ps.  Invi. 
(LXX.  ^^  vpoi  Tov  ^ Affcipun)),  according  to  which  the  wea- 
pons of  Asshur  break  to  pieces  upon  Jerusalem ;  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies are  quite  sufBcient  to  prove,  that  to  force  this  Peludac 
disaster*  into  ver.  36  is  a  most  thoughtless  concession  to 
Herodotus.  The  final  catastrophe  occurred  before  Jerusalem, 
and  the  account  in  Herodotus  gives  us  no  certain  information 
even  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  which  took 
place  in  the  intervening  year.  Such  a  gap  as  the  one  which 
occurs  before  ver.  36  is  not  without  analogy  in  the  historical 
writings  of  the  Bible ;  see,  for  example.  Num.  xx.  1,  where 
an  abrupt  leap  is  made  over  the  thirty-seven  years  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert.  The  abruptness  is  not  affected 
by  the  addition  of  the  clause  in  the  book  of  Kings,  "  It  came 
to  pass  that  night."  For,  in  the  face  of  the  "  sign"  men- 
tioned in  ver.  30,  this  cannot  mean  "in  that  very  night"  (viz. 
the  night  following  the  answer  given  by  Isaiah) ;    but  (an- 

>  This  8«ihca  raonumeut  bu  not  jet  been  diMovered  (Bmgsdi,  Reue- 
btricite,  p.  79).  The  temple  of  Phta  «u  on  the  sontli  mde  irf  Memphis ; 
tbe  nte  is  m&rked  b;  the  ruins  »t  Hitnihenni. 

*  The  inhabitante  of  Trou  irorahipped  mice,  "  beoftuse  they  gnawed  th« 
ablings  of  the  enemiea'  bofrs"  (see  Wesseling  on  II.  i.  39). 

*  G.  Rawlinaon,  llonarchiet,  a.  445. 
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Icn  It  is  a  careless  interpolation)  it  most  refer  to  vers.  33,  34, 
and  mean  ilia  nocte,  viz.  the  night  in  which  the  Assyrian 
had  encamped  before  Jerusalem.  The  account  before  us 
reads  just  like  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  xii.  12,  si.  4).  The  plagne  of  Egypt  is  marked  as  a 
pestilence  by  the  nse  of  the  word  ndgapk  in  connection  with 
hikiah  in  Ex.  xii.  23,  13  (compare  Amos  iv.  10,  where  it 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  nnder  the  name  *^3^) ;  and  in  the  case 
before  as  also  we  cannot  think  of  anything  else  than  a  divine 
jadgment  of  this  kind,  which  even  to  the  present  day  defies 
all  attempts  at  an  (etiological  solution,  and  which  is  described 
in  2  Sam.  zziv.  as  effected  through  the  medium  of  angels,  jost 
as  it  is  here.  MoreoTer,  the  concise  brevity  of  the  narrative 
leaves  it  quite  open  to  assume,  as  Henslei  and  others  do,  that 
the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  the  Assyrian  army,  which 
carried  off  thousands  in  the  night  (Fs.  xci.  6),  even  to  the 
nnmber  of  185,000,  may  have  continaed  for  a  considerable 
time.'  The  main  thing  is  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  in  ch. 
■  xxxi.  8  was  actually  fulfilled.  According  to  Josephus  (^n^ 
X.  1,  5),  when  Sennacherib  returned  from  his  unsuccessful 
Egyptian  expedition,  he  found  the  detachment  of  his  army, 
which  be  had  left  behind  in  Palestine,  in  front  of  Jerusalem, 
where  a  pestilential  disease  sent  by  God  was  making  great 
havoc  among  the  soldiers,  and  that  on  the  very  first  night  of 
the  siege.  The  three  verses,  "  he  broke  up,  and  went  away,  and 
returned  home,"  depict  the  hnrried  character  of  the  retreat, 
like  "abiit  excessit  evasit  erupit"  (Cic.  ii.  Catil.  init,).  The 
form  of  the  sentence  in  ver.  38  places  Sennacherib's  act  of 
worship  and  the  mnrderooB  act  of  his  sons  side  by  side,  as 
though  they  had  occurred  atmultaneonsly.  The  connection 
would  be  somewhat  different  if  the  reading  had  been  vis^  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  341,  a),  Nisroch  apparently  signifies  the  eagle-like,  or 
hawk-like  (from  nur,  netlier),  possibly  like  'Arioch  from  'dri. 
The  LXX.  transcribe  it  vaaapa^  A  (urapax,  K  atraptuc  (K 
iadpa^  where  B  has  fteaepa^,  and  explorers  of  the  monuments 
imagined  at  one  time  that  they  had  discovered  this  god  as 

'  Tlte  pcBtileDca  in  Hailaud  in  1629  carried  off,  according  to  Tadino, 
160,000  men ;  that  in  Tienna,  in  1679, 122,84S ;  Uiat  in  Hobcow,  at  the  end 
of  the  lact  centiUj,  aceording  to  Martens,  670,000 ;  but  thii  was  during 
tbe  whole  time  that  the  ravage*  of  the  pestil«Dco  laated. 
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Agaral;^  but  they  have  more  recently  retracted  this,  althoagli 
there  really  is  a  hawk-headed  fignre  among  tlie  images  of  the 
Assyrian  deities  or  genii.*  The  name  haa  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  the  Bnpreme  Assyrian  deity,  Amr,  Aiihur,  A  better 
derivation  of  Nieroch  would  be  frotn  !p_Dj  Tp^,  riip;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Oppert,  who  has  discovered  among  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  tfarem  of  Khorsabad  a  prayer  of  Sargon  to  Kisroch, 
who  appears  there,  like  the  Hymen  of  Greece,  as  the  patron 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  as  a  "  nniter."'  The  name  *Adram- 
melekh  (a  god  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31)  signifies,  as  we  now  know, 
*'glorio»ua  (^addlr)  e»t  rex;"  and  S/iaretter  (for  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  SareUer),  dominatw  tMfntur.  The  Armenian 
form  of  the  latter  name  (in  Moses  Choren.  i.  23),  San-atai' 
(by  the  side  of  Adramel,  who  is  also  called  ArcamozatC),  pro- 
bably yields  the  original  sense  of  "  Lunus  (the  moon-god  Sin) 
ttubitw."  Polyhistorus  (in  Enseb.  citron,  arm.  p.  19),  on  the 
aathority  of  Berosus,  mentions  only  the  former,  Ardumuzatif  as 
the  murderer,  and  gives  eighteen  years  as  the  length  of  Sen- 
nacherib's reign.  The  murder  did  not  take  place  immediately 
after  his  return,  as  Josephns  says  (^AnL  x.  1,  5 ;  cf.  Tobit  i. 
21-25,  Vulg.)  ;  and  the  expression  used  by  Isaiah,  he  "  dwelt 
(settled  down)  in  Nineveh,"  suggests  the  idea  of  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  embraced  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  Babylon,  where  Seunacherib  made  bis  son  Atordan 
king,  and  the  campaign  in  Cilicia  (both  from  Polyhistorus),* 
and  also,  according  to  the  monuments,  wars  both  by  sea  and 
land  with  Susiana,  which  supported  the  Babylonian  thirst  for 
independence.  The  Atordan  of  Polyhistorus  is  Esar-haddon 
(also  written  without  the  makitph,  Etarhaddon),  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  Assyrian  form  of  p*~nK~ne^  Atsur 
fratrtm  dedit.  It  is  so  difficult  to  make  the  chronology  tally 
here,  that  Opperl^  on  Isa.  xxxvi.  1,  proposes  to  alter  the  four- 
teenth year  into  the  twenty-ninth,  and  Rawlinson  would  alter 
it  into  the  twenty'seventh.'    They  both  of  them  assign  to  king 

t  JourwU  of  the  Soj/al  Atiatie  Soeittg,  zii.  S,  pp.  436-7. 

*  RftTFlinMn,  MoTtarcktew,  il.  S!66. 

*  Expiditioa  Seienlifique  en  Mempotamie,  t.  ii.  p.  SS9. 

*  Vid.  Richter,  Berori  qats  tupertunt  (1826),  p.  62 ;  Hull«r,  A'^mnta 
Biat.  Gr.  n.  604. 

*  Sargoniilei,  p.  10,  and  Mmardiia,  ii.  431. 
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Sargon  a  reign  of  seventeen  (eighteen)  years,  and  to  Senna- 
cherib (in  opposition  to  PolyhiBtoras)  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
(twen^-four)  yean ;  and  they  botli  agree  in  giving  680  as  the 
year  of  Sennacherib's  death.  This  brings  ns  down  below  the 
first  decade  of  Manasseh's  reign,  and  would  reqnire  a  different 
author  from  Isaiah  for  vers.  37,  38.  But  the  Bcconots  given  by 
Polyhistoms,  Abydenns,  and  the  astronomicBl  canon,  however 
we  may  reconcile  them  among  themselves,  do  not  extend  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  beyond  693.'  It  is  true  that  even  then 
baiah  woold  have  been  at  least  ahont  ninety  years  old.  But 
the  tradition  which  represents  him  as  dying  a  martyr's  death 
io  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  does  really  assign  him  a  most  nnnsnaL 
old  age.  Nevertheless,  vers.  37,  38  may  possibly  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand.  The  two  parricides  fled  to  the  "  land 
of  Ararat,"  i^.  to  Central  Armenia.  The  Armenian  history 
describes  them  as  the  founders  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sassnnians 
and  Arzemnians.  From  the  princely  honse  of  the  latter, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Sennacherib  was  a  vety  common 
one,  sprang  Leo  the  Armenian,  whom  Genestos  describes  as  of 
As^rio-Armenian  blood.  If  this  were  the  case^  there  wonld  be 
no  less  than  ten  Byzantine  emperors  who  were  descendants  of 
ScDnacherib,  and  jconseqaently  it  wonld  not  be  tilt  a  very  late 
period  that  Uie  prophecy  of  Nahnm  was  fnlfilled.* 

C.  HEZEKIAB's  illness.      ISAIAH  A8SCBES  BIU  OF  BIB 
BECOVEBT. — CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

There  is  -nothing  to  surprise  ns  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  time  when  Jerasalem  was  still  threatened 
by  the  Assyrian,  since  the  closing  verses  of  ch.  xxxrii.  merely 

>  See  Dimcker,  Getdt.  da  AUtrthumt.  L  pp.  708-9. 

■  Dnncker,  on.  the  cootraiy  (p.  709),  speaks  of  the  puricidea  as  taHiDg 
very  ghortl;  of  terw&rdt  hj  tiuAz  brother's  hand,  axti  orerlookt  the  AnneniMi 
tnditiDa  (ef.  Bftfrlinaon,  lloiiarckU*,  n.  465),  which  tnnafen  the  flight 
erf  the  two,  who  woe  to  have  been  uicrificed,  u  is  reported  bj  thdr  own 
fktha,  to  the  jetx  erf  the  world  4494,  i.e.  B.C.  706  (see  the  hietoiical  nurqr 
of  Prince  Hnbb(rf  in  the  MimxUantoia  Traiulatiimi,  vol.  IL  1834).  The 
Armeoiftn  hiatoriui  Thomu  (at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century)  ezpreealj 
states  that  he  himaelf  had  sprung  from  the  AnertHuaDS,  and  therefore  from 
Sennacherib  ;  and  for  thia  reuon  bis  historical  work  is  ehieflj  devoted  to 
Avriian  affaiia  (lae  Anoher  on  Enscb.  ehrmt.  i.  p.  xv). 
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contain  8n  Anticipatory  annoancement,  introdaced  for  tlie  pofi- 
pose  of  completing  the  picture  of  the  last  Assyrian  troubles, 
by  adding  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiab^s  prediction  of  their  ter- 
mination. It  is  within  this  period,  and  indeed  in  the  year  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (cb.  xsxvi.  1),  since  Hezeklah  reigned 
twenty-nine  years,  and  fifteen  of  these  are  promised  here,  that 
the  event  described  by  Isaiah  falls, — an  event  not  merely  of 
private  interest,  but  one  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  na^on  also. — Vers.  1-3.  "  In  ihote  day*  Huti^ahu 
becarne  dangerously  ill.  And  Isaiah  gon  of  Awai,  the  prophetf 
came  to  him,  and  said  to  him,  TTaa  saith  JehovaJi,  Set  ihine 
hoiue  in  order :  for  thoit  wilt  die,  and  not  recover,  '  Then  Stala- 
yahu  turned  (K.  om.)  Au  face  to  the  waU,  and  prayed  to  Jehovah, 
and  laid  (K.  saying),  0  Jehovah,  rememher  thii,  I  pray,  that  I 
have  toaUced  before  tJiee  in  truth,  and  vdth  the  whole  hearty  and 
have  done  what  was  good  in  Thine  eyet  !  And  Hiskit/ahtt  tetpt 
with  loud  weeping"  "  Give  command  to  thy  house "  (7,  cf.  7M, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  23)  is  equivalent  to, "  Make  known  thy  last  will  to 
thy  family"  (compare  the  rabbinical  ttamd'dh,  the  last  will 
and  testament) ;  for  though  teiwdh  is  generally  consti-ned  with 
the  accusative  of  the  person,  it  is  also  construed  with  Xiomed 
{e.g,  Ex.  i.  22 ;  cf.  ?K,  Ex.  xvi.  34).  n^n  in  such  a  connection 
as  this  signifies  to  revive  or  recover.  The  announcement  of 
bis  death  is  unconditional  and  absolute.  As  Yiti-inga  observes, 
"the  condition  was  not  expressed,  because  Grod  would  draw 
it  from  him  as  a  voluntary  act."  The  sick  man  turned  his 
face  towards  the  wall  (VJB  30"^  hence  the  usual  fuL  cons.  3S5, 
as  in  1  Kings  xxi.  4,  8,  14),  to  retire  into  himself  and  to  God. 
The  supplicatory  nsK  (here,  as  in  Ps.  cxvi.  4, 16,  and  in  all  six 
times,  with  n)  always  has  the  principal  tone  upon  the  last 
sylhible  before  mn*  =  'j'lw  (Neh.  i.  11).  The  metheg  has  some- 
times passed  into  a  conjunctive  accent  (e.g.  Gen.  1.  17,  £x. 
xxxii.  31).  irK  HK  does  not  signify  that  which,  but  this,  that, 
as  in  Dent.  ix.  7,  2  Kings  viii.  12,  etc  "  In  truth,"  i.e.  without 
wavering  or  hypocrisy.  D?^  373,  with  a  complete  or  whole 
heart,  as  in  1  Kings  viii.  61,  etc.  He  wept  aloud,  because  it  was 
a  dreadful  thing  to  him  to  have  to  die  without  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood  (in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age),  and  with  the  nation  in  so  uns^tled  a  state. 
The  prospect  is  now  merdfully  changed.  Yen.  4~6.  "  And 
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it  eaitu  to  jMUB  (K.  Isaiah  toot  not  t/et  out  of  the  inner  dty ;  ken 
''^t  the  forecourt,  tmd)  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Isaiah  (K. 
to  him)  at  follows :  Go  (K.  turn  offoin)  and  say  to  Hizkiyahu 
(E.  add^  to  the  prince  of  my  people),  Tliue  eaith  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  David  thine  ancestor,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  seen  thy 
tears;  behold,  I  (E.  will  cure  thee,  on  Hie  tiiird  day  thou 
shall  go  ^  to  the.  house  of  Jehovah)  add  (E.  and  I  add)  to  thy 
days  fifteen  years.  And  I  toill  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  AssJiur,  and  toill  defend  this  dty 
(K.for  mine  own  sate  and  for  David  my  servants  sake)"  In 
the  place  of  "I'SiJ  (the  city)  the  keri  and  the  earlier  translators 
have  "Wi.  The  city  of  David  is  not  called  the  "inner  city"  ' 
anywhere  else ;  in  fact,  Zion,  with  the  temple  hill,  formed  the 
Qpper  ci^,  so  that  apparently  it  is  the  inner  space  of  the  city 
of  David  that  is  here  referred  to,  and  Igaiah  had  not  yet  passed 
throdgh  the  middle  gate  to  return  to  the  lower  city,  where  he 
dwelt  (vol.  i.  pp.  70,  390).  The  text  of  Kings  is  the  more 
aathentic  thronghont ;  except  that  "^S  l*U,  <<  the  prince  of  my 
people,"  is  an  annalistic  adorning  which  is  hardly  original. 
^7n  in  Isaiah  is  an  inf.  abs.  nsed  in  an  imperative  sense ;  Xef, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  which  we  find  in  the  other  text,  is  im- 
perative.    On  ydsiph,  see  at  ch.  xxix.  14. 

The  text  of  Isaiah  is  not  only  curtailed  here  in  a  very 
forced  manner,  but  it  has  got  into  confusion  ;  for  vers.  21  and 
S2  are  removed  entirely  from  their  proper  place,  although  even 
the  SeptuBgint  has  them  at  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  psalm. 
Thej  have  been  omitted  fr<»n  their  place  at  the  close  of  ver.  6 
through  an  oversight,  and  then  added  in  the  mai^in,  where 
they  now  stand  (probably  with  a  sign,  to  indicate  that  they  were 
■applied).  We  therefore  insert  them  here,  where  they  properly 
belong.  Vers,  21,  22.  "  ITien  Isaiah  said  they  were  to  bring 
(E.  take)  a  fig-cake;  and  they  plaistered  (K..  brought  andcovered) 
the  boil,  and  he  recovered.  And  Hizkiyahu  said  (E.  to  Isaiah), 
What  sign  is  there  tlutt  (E.  JehovaJi  will  heal  me,  so  Htat  I  go 
yp)  I  shall  go  tip  into  the  house  ofJehovahf"  As  sh'chln  never 
signifies  a  plague-spot,  but  an  abscess  (indicated  by  heightened 
temperature),  more  especially  that  of  leprosy  (cf.  Ex.  ix.  9, 
IjCv.  ziii.  18),  there  is  no  satisfactory  ground,  as  some  suppose, 
fat  connecting  Hezekiah's  illness  (taken  along  with  ch.  zxxiii. 
24)  with  the  pestilence  which  broke  out  in  the  Assyrian  army. 
VOL.  II.  u 
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The  use  of  the  figa  does  not  help  ns  to  decide  irbetlier  we  «e 
to  osaiune  that  it  was  a  boil  (iu&on)  or  a  carboDcle  (cAorfton). 
Figs  were  a  well-known  emollient  or  mataratu,  and  were  used 
to  accelerate  the  rising  of  the  swelling  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
charge. Isaiah  did  not  show  say  special  medical  skiU  by  order- 
ing a  softened  cake  of  pressed  figs  to  be  laid  upon  the  boil,  nor 
did  he  expect  it  to  act  as  a  specific,  and  effect  a  cure :  it  was 
merely  intended  to  promote  what  had  already  been  declared  to 
be  the  will  of  Qod.  PJf  ^tidji  is  probably  more  original  than 
the  simpler  bnt  less  definite  7?  w^.  Hitzig  is  wrong  in  ren- 
dering 'rm,  "that  it  (the  boil)  may  get  well;"  and  Knobelin 
rendering  it,  "  that  he  may  recover."  It  is  merely  the  antici- 
paUon  of  the  result  so  common  in  the  historical  writings  of 
Scripture  (see  at  ch.  vii.  X  and  xx.  1),  after  which  the  historian 
goes  back  a  step  or  two. 

The  pledge  desired.  Vers.  7, 8. "  {K.  TTien  Igaiah  taid)  and 
(E,  om.)  let  tJai  be  th4  sign  to  thee  on  ths  part  of  Jehovah,  that 
{^^}  ^- ''?)  Jehovah  will  perform  tAu  (E.  the)  word  which  Mehae 
tpoien ;  Behold,  I  make  tha  shadow  retrace  the  steps,  which  it  hae 
goM  down  upon  the  eun-dial  of  Ahaz  through  the  tun,  ten  slept 
backward.  And  the  sun  went  back  ten  steps  vpon  the  dial,  which 
it  had  gone  down  "  (K.  "  SkaU  the  shadow  go  forward  [jpn,  read 
Vn  according  to  Job  xl.  2,  or  T]W]  ten  st^a,  or  shall  it  go  back 
ten  steps  f  Then  Yeehizkiyahu  said.  It  ie  easy  for  the  shadow 
to  go  down  ten  steps ;  no,  but  the  shadow  shall  go  back  ten  st^s. 
•  Then  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  to  Jehovah,  and  turned  back  the 
shadow  by  the  steps  that  it  had  gone  down  upon  the  sunrdial  of 
Ahaz,  ten  steps  backward").  "Steps  of  Ahaz"  waa  the  name 
^ven  to  a  snn-dial  erected  by  him.  A&  ma'Aldh  may  signify 
either  one  of  a  flight  of  steps  or  a.  degree  (syn.  madrigdh),  we 
might  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  a  dial-plate  with  a 
gnomon ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  points  to  on 
actual  succession  of  steps,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  obelisk  upon  a 
square  or  drcular  elevation  ascended  by  steps,  which  threw  the 
shadow  of  its  highest  point  at  noon  upon  the  highest  steps,  and 
in  the  moming  and  evening  npon  the  lowest,  rather  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  the  obelisk  itself  served  as  a 
gnomon.  It  u  in  this  sense  that  the  Targom  on  2  Kings  ix.  13 
renders  geretn  Atitnma  OtotA  by  ^rag  sh&'ayyS,  step  (flight  of 
steps)  of  the  sou-dial ;  and  the  obelisk  of  Aogusttts^  on  the 
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Field  of  Mars  at  Borne,  iraa  one  of  tbis  kind,  which  serred  as 
a  sun-dial.  The  going  forward,  going  down,  or  declining  of 
the  shadow,  and  its  going  back,  were  regulated  by  the  meridian 
line,  and  nnder  certain  circumstances  the  same  might  be  said 
of  a  vertical  dial,  i,e.  of  a  sun-dial  with  a  vertical  dial-plate ; 
bat  it  applies  more  strictly  to  a  step-dial,  i.e.  to  a  sun-dial  in 
which  the  degrees  that  measure  definite  periods  of  time  are 
really  gradut.  The  step-dial  of  Ahaz  may  haye  consisted  of 
twenty  steps  or  more,  which  measured  the  time  of  day  by  half- 
hoars,  or  eren  quarters.  If  the  sign  was  ^ven  an  hour  before 
sunset,  the  shadow,  by  going  back  ten  steps  of  half-an-hoar 
each,  would  return  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  at  twelve 
o'clock.  But  how  was  this  effected  t  Certainly  not  by  giving 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
which  would  have  been  followed  by  the  most  terrible  convul- 
sions over  the  entire  globe ;  and  in  all  probability  not  even  by 
in  apparently  retrograde  motion  of  the  son  (in  which  case  the 
miracle  would  be  optical  rather  than  cosmical) ;  bat  as  the 
intention  was  to  give  a  sign  that  should  serv^  as  a  pledge,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  whatever  to  be  supernatural  (vol.  i.  214), 
it  may  have  been  simply  through  a  phenomenon  of  refraction, 
nace  all  that  was  required  was  that  the  shadow  which  was 
down  at  the  bottom  in  the  afternoon  shonld  be  carried  upwards 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  refraction.  Sammddloih  (the 
steps)  in  ver.  8  does  not  stand  in  a  genitive  relation  to  Uel 
(the  shadow),  as  the  accents  would  make  it  appear,  bat  is  an 
accusative  of  measure,  equivalent  to  ri^^3  in  die  sum  of  the 
steps  (2  Kings  xx.  11).  To  this  accusative  of  measure  there 
is  appended  the  relative  clause :  quot  (gradua)  descmdit  (nrj*^ ; 
7X  being  used  as  a  feminine)  in  scala  Ahasi  per  golem,  i.t. 
throngh  the  onward  motion  of  the  sun.  When  it  b  stated  that 
"  the  snn  returned,"  this  does  not  mean  the  sun  in  the  heaven, 
bat  the  sun  apon  the  sun-dial,  upon  which  the  illumined  snr- 
jaoe  moved  upwards  as  the  shadow  retreated ;  for  when  the  • 
shadow  moved  back,  the  snn  moved  hack  as  well.  The  event 
is  intended  to  be  represented  as  a  miracle ;  and  a  miracle  it 
really  was.  The  force  of  will  proved  itself  to  be  a  power 
soperior  to  all  natural  law ;  the  phenomenon  followed  upon  the 
prophet's  prayer  as  an  extraordinary  result  of  divine  power,  not 
efifected  through  his  astronomical  learning,  hat  simply  through 
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tliat  faith  which  can  move  moontain^  becatue  it  can  let  ia 
motion  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

As  a  docnmentary  proof  of  this  third  account,  a  psalm  of 
Hezekiab  is  added  in  the  text  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  celebrates 
his  miraculous  rescue  from  the  brink  of  death.  The  anther 
of  the  book  of  Kings  has  omitted  it ;  but  the  genuinenesB  is 
nndoabted.  The  beading  runs  thus  in  ver.  9 :  "  Writing  of 
Hizidydhu  king  ofjudah,  when  he  was  tick,  and  recovered  from 
hit  ncknets"  The  song  which  follows  might  be  beaded 
MiiJUamf  since  it  has  the  characteristics  of  thia  description  of 
psalm  (see  at  Fb.  xvi.  1).  We  cannot  infer  from  bacholathd 
(when  he  was  sick)  that  it  was  composed  by  Hezekiafa  dniing 
his  illness  (see  at  Ps.  li,  1) ;  vayyechi  (and  he  recovered)  stamps 
it  as  a  sQDg  of  thanksgiving,  composed  by  him  after  his  recovery. 
In  common  with  the  two  Ei-jrahitish  psalms,  Ps,  Izxxviii.  and 
Ixszix.,  it  has  not  only  a  considerable  number  of  echoes  of  the 
book  of  Job,  but  also  a  lofty  sweep,  which  is  rather  forced 
than  lyrically  direct,  and  appears  to  aim  at  copying  the  best 
models. 
I       Stivphe  1  consists  indisputably  of  seven  lines : 

Vers.  10-12.  "  /  eatdf  In  ^tet  of  my  days  ihall  I  depart 

into  the  galea  of  Hades : 
I  am  mulcted  oftlie  rest  of  my  yean. 
J  aaid,  I  shall  not  tee  Jak,  Jah,  in  the  land  of  tlte  living  : 
I  shall  behold  man  no  more,  wiih  the  inhabiiantt  of  the  regiona 

of  the  dead. 
My  home  is  broken  vp,  and  it  carried  off  from  me  like  a 

shepherds  tent: 
I  rolled  up  my  life  Uke  a  weauer ;  He  would  have  cut  me  loose 

from  the  roll: 
From  day  to  nig/it  Thou  maiest  an  end  of  me" 

"  In  quiet  of  ray  days"  is  equivalent  to,  in  the  midst  of  the 
quiet  course  of  a  healthy  life,  and  is  spoken  without  reference 
to  the  Assyrian  troubles,  which  still  continued.  'O^  from  ncn, 
to  be  quiet^  lit.  to  be  even,  for  the  radical  form  Dt  has  the 
primary  idea  of  a  flat  covering,  of  something  stroked  smooth, 
of  that  which  is  level  and  equal,  so  that  it  could  easily  branch 
ont  into  the  different  ideas  of  aquabilitas,  eqnahty  of  measare, 
aquilaSf  equanimi^,  aquUas,  equality,  and  also  of  destruction 
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^  eomplanatiOf  levelling.  On  the  cohortatire,  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  to  be,  see  Ewald,  §  228,  a ;  nSTN,  according  to  its 
Terbal  idea,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Fs.  zxxix.  14  and 
2  OhiMi.  xxi.  20 ;  and  the  constmction  with  a  (=  rrKlnw  rai*) 
is  eotutruetio  pragtiana  (Lozzatto).  The  pual  ^liH^B  does  not 
mean,  "  I  am  made  to  want"  (Bashi,  Knobel,-  and  others), 
which,  as  the  passive  of  the  causative,  wonM  rather  be  ^J^^^^, 
like  ^^['in,  I  am  made  to  inherit  (Job  vii.  3) ;  hot,  I  am  visited 
with  poniahment  aa  to  the  remnant,  oinlcted  of  the  remainder, 
deprived,  as  a  punishment,  of  the  rest  of  my  years.  The  clanse, 
"  jah  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  Le.  the  Qod  of  salvation,  who 
reveals  Himself  in  the  land  of  the  living,  is  followed  hj  the 
corresponding  clause,  7^!^  *?^*'°?i  "  ^  dwelling  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  of  the  dead ;"  for  whilst  1^  signi6es 
temporal  life  (from  eh&hd,  to  glide  imperceptibly  away,  Job 
xL  17),  TVy  signifies  the  end  of  this  life,  the  negation  of  all 
conscious  activity  of  being,  the  region  of  the  dead.  The  body 
is  called  a  dwelling  Id/yr,  Arab,  ddr),  as  the  home  of  a  man  who 
possesses  the  capacity  to  distingnish  himself  from  everything 
belonging  to  him  {Psychol,  p.  227).  It  is  compared  to  a 
nomadic  tent,  '{f^  (a  different  word  from  that  in  Zech.  xi.  17, 
where  it  is  the  chirde  compoffinis)  is  not  a  genitive  (=  ng^, 
Ewald,  §  151,  b),  but  an  adjective  in  i,  like  '^K  nyh  in  Zech. 
zL  15.  With  nigldh  (in  connection  with  VBi,  as  in  Job  iv. 
21),  which  does  not  mean  to  be  laid  bare  (Luzz.),  nor  to  he 
wrapt  up  (Ewald),  but  to  be  obliged  to  depart,  compare  the 
New  Testament  ixSrifieu'  ix  rov  aai/iarot  (2  Cor.  v.  8).  The 
mr.  jeyp.  TD^  might  mean  to  cut  off,  or  shorten  (related  to 
qSphaeh) ;  it  is  safer,  however,  and  more  appropriate,  to  take  it 
in  the  sense  of  rolling  np,  as  in  the  name  of  the  badger  (ch. 
xiv.  23,  xxxiv,  11),  since  otherwise  what  Hezekiab  says  of  him- 
self and  of  God  would  be  tautological.  I  rolled  or  wound  up 
my  life,  as  the  weaver  rolls  up  the  finished  piece  of  cloth :  Le. 
I  was  sore  of  roy  death,  namely,  because  God  was  about  to  . 
give  me  ap  to  death ;  He  was  about  to  cut  me  off  from  the 
thrum  (the  future  is  here  significantly  interchanged  with  the 
perfect).  Daildh  is  the  thrum,  lieium,  the  threads  of  the  warp 
upon  a  loom,  which  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  the  further 
the  wfeft  proceeds,  until  at  length  the  piece  is  finished,  and  th« 
weaver  cats  through  the  short  threads,  and  ho  sets  it  free  (^3, 
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cf.  Job  Ti.  9,  xxvii.  8).  The  strophe  closes  with  the  deep 
lamentation  which  the  sufferer  poured  out  at  that  time :  oe 
coold  not  help  feeling  that  God  would  put  an  end  to  him 
{shdlam,  Bjn.  kdlah,  tdmamy  g&mar)  from  day  to  night,  i«.  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  (compare  Job  ir.  20). 

In  Hrophe  2  the  retrospective  glance  is  continued.  His 
sufferings  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  was  nothing 
left  in  his  power  but  a  whining  moan — a  languid  look  for 
help. 

Vers.  13,  14.  "  /  voaited  patimtfy  till  the  morning ;  Hie  the 

lion, 
So  He  broke  iu pieces  all  my  bones: 
I^om  day  to  night  Thou  maiest  it  all  over  with  met 
Liie  a  swallow,  a  crane,  so  I  chirped; 
I  cooed  Uke  the  dove : 
Mitt£  eyes  pined  for  the  height. 
0  Lord,  men  assaull  me  I    Be  bail  for  me," 

The  meaning  of  ehiovitht  may  be  seen  from  Ps.  czzxi.  2,  in 
accordance  with  whicli  an  Arabic  translator  has  rendered  the 
passage,  "  I  smoothed,  t.«.  quieted  (sdweitu)  my  soul,  notwith- 
standing the  sickness,  all  night,  until  the  morning."  Bat  the 
morning  brought  no  improvement ;  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
crashing  him  like  a  lion,  forced  from  him  again  and  again  the 
moomful  cry,  that  he  must  die  before  the  day  had  passed,  and 
should  not  live  to  see  another.  The  Maaora  here  has  a  remark, 
which  is  of  importance,  as  bearing  upon  Ps.  xxii.  17,  vix,  that 
'^tta  occurs  twice,  and  <]e^  nn3  with  two  different  meanings. 
The  meaning  of  "W^  no?  ig  determined  by  Jer.  viii.  7,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  "i^  is  not  an  attribute  of  mo  here,  in 
the  sense  of  "  chirping  moamfully,"  or  **  making  a  circle  in 
its  flight,"  but  is  the  name  of  a  particular  bird,  namely  thfe 
crane.  For  although  the  Targum  and  Syriac  both  seem  to 
render  D\D  in  that  passage  (keri  D^D,  which  is  the  chetkib  here, 
according  to  the  reading  of  Orientals)  by  K^?*^  (a  crane,  Arab. 
KurJa),  and  lUjr  by  W^^JUD  (the  ordinary  name  of  the  swallow, 
which  Haji  Gaon  explains  by  the  Arabic  chuttaf),  yet  the 
relation  is  really  the  reverse :  »a»  («b)  is  the  swallow,  and  'dffOr 
the  crane.  Hence  Rasbi,  on  b.  Kidduein  iia  ("  then  cried 
Bes  Lakis  lilie  a  crane"),  ^ves  'dgitr,  Fr.  grue,  as  the  rendering 
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of  ItafTD;  whereas  Psrcbon  («.v.  'dffUr)  confounds  the  crane 
with  the  hoarsely  croaking  stork  (eiconia  alba).  The  verb 
*aUaphUiph  answers  veiy  well  not  only  to  the  JUhile  mwmwr 
of  the  swallow  (into  which  the  penitential  Progne  was  changed, 
according  to  the  Grecian  myth),  but  also  to  the  shrill  shriek  of 
the  crane,  whicb  is  caused  by  the  extraordinary  elongation  of 
the  windpipe,  and  is  onomatopoetically  expressed  in  its  name 
'offOr}  TtipAuiph,  like  rpi^etv,  is  applied  to  every  kind  of 
shrill,  penetrating,  inarticulate  sound.  The  ordinary  meaning 
of  dallu,  to  hang  long  and  loose,  has  here  passed  over  into 
that  of  pining  (syn.  kdldfi).  The  name  of  God  in  ver.  lib 
is  Adonai,  not  JeJiovah,  being  one  of  the  134  T^,  i-e.  words 
which  are  really  written  Adonai,  and  not  merely  to  be  read 
ao.*  It  is  impassible  to  take  Y^^fV  as  an  imperative.  The 
pointing,  according  to  which  we  are  to  read  'obhqa,  admits 
this  (compare  tkdmrdA  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2,  cxix.  16? ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  zockralH,  in  Neh.  v.  19,  etc.) ;'  but  tlie  usage  of 
the  langnage  does  not  yield  any  appropriate  meaning  for  such 
an  imperative.  It  is  either  the  third  person,  used  in  a  neuter 
KDse,  "  it  is  sorrowful  with  me ;"  or,  what  Luzzatto  very 
properly  considers  still  more  probable,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
thesis of  'athqdh  and  'drbeni,  a  substantive  (^athqah  for  'osheq), 
**  there  is  pressure  upon  me"  (compare  'pn,  ch.  xxiv,  16),  »'.«. 
it  presses  me  like  an  unmerciful  creditor ;  and  to  ^is  there  is 
appended  the  petition,  Gnarantee  me,  i.e.  be  bail  for  me, 
answer  for  me  (see  at  Job  xvii.  3). 

In  ttropht  3  he  now  describes  how  Jehovah  promised  him 
help,  how  this  promise  pat  new  life  into  him,  and  how  it  was 
fulfilled,  and  tamed  his  sufferings  into  salvation. 

Vers.  15-17.  "  What  thall  I  lay,  that  Ht  promited  me,  and 

Se  hath  earritd  it  out: 
I  should  waVt  quietly  all  my  yean,  on  Hie  trovbU  of  my  lovtlf  t 

'  The  eaU  of  the  parent  cnuies,  accordiiig  to  Nanmiiim  (VBgel  DeuUek- 
Imub,  ix.  864),  is  a  ratUing  lonih  (^tkA),  which  is  nncommonlj  violent 
when  doae,  aad  bas  a  trumpet-like  soiuid,  which  makes  it  audible  at  a  vetj 
gnat  distance.  With  the  younger  eranes  it  baa  a  aomewbat  higher  tone, 
which  often  paues,  aa  to  speak,  into  a  falsetto. 

■  Vid.  BMr,  PraUmmn.  p.  1S3. 

•  Vid.  Vix,  Tkorntk  EnieA,  pp.  U2,  28. 
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'  0  Lord,  by  meh  things  men  revive,  and  the  life  of  mjf  tpirit 

it  alvoays  therein : 
And  to  vrilt  Thou  rettore  me,  and  tnaie  me  to  live  !' 
Behold,  bitterness  became  ealvalum  to  me,  bitterness  t 
And  Thcu,  Thou  host  detvcered  my  soul  in  love  out  of  the  pU 

of  destruenoa 
for  Thou  hast  cast  ait  my  smt  beJnnd  Thy  back'' 

The  qnestion,  "What  shalll  aayt"  is  to  be  nndentood  as  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  20,  viz.  What  shall  I  say,  to  thaok  Him  for  having 
promised  me,  and  carried  out  His  promise  t  The  Vao  in  '^DM 
introduces  the  statement  of  his  reason  (Qes.  §  155, 1,  e).  On 
rrnn  (_  rrfinn),  from  rm  (=  insn),  see  at  Pb.  xlii.  5.  The 
future  here,  in  ver.  15b,  gives  the  purpose  of  God  concerning 
him.  He  was  to  walk  (referring  to  the  walk  of  li£^  not  the 
walk  to  the  temple)  gently  (without  any  distorbance)  all  his 
years  upon  the  trouble  of  his  soul,  i.e.  all  the  years  diat  fol- 
lowed upon  it,  the  years  that  were  added  to  his  life.  This  is 
the  true  explanation  of  ?7,  as  in  ch.  xxxriii.  5,  xxxii.  10,  Iier. 
xv.  25  ;  not  "  in  spite  of  "  (Ewald),  or  "  with,"  as  in  Pb,  xixi. 
24,  Jer.  vi.  14,  where  it  forms  an  adverb.  A  better  rendering 
than  this  would  be  "  for,"  or  "  on  account  of,"  i,e.  in  humble 
salutary  remembrance  of  the  way  in  which  God  by  His  free 
grace  averted  the  danger  of  death.  What  follows  in  ver.  16 
can  only  he  r^arded  in  connection  with  the  petition  in  ver.  1€6, 
as  Hezekiah's  reply  to  the  promise  of  GM,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  the  prophet.  Consequently  the 
neuters  on^  and  }^3  (cf.  ch.  Ixiv.  4,  Job  zxii.  21,  Ezek.  zzxiii. 
18,  19)  refer  to  the  gracious  words  and  gracious  acts  of  Ood. 
These  are  the  true  snpport  of  life  {^S  as  in  Dent.  viii.  3)  for 
every  man,  and  in  these  does  the  life  of  his  spirit  consist,  £.«. 
his  inmost  and  highest  source  of  life,  and  that  "on  all  sides" 
(^?,  which  it  would  be  more  correct  to  point  ?3^,  as  in  1  Chron. 
viL  5 ;  cf.  ba&kol,  in  every  respect,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5).  With  this 
explanation,  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  and  Knobel,  that  the 
reading  should  be  frm,  falls  to  the  ground.  From  the  genenl 
troth  of  which  he  had  made  a  personal  application,  that  the 
word  of  God  is  the  source  of  all  life,  he  drew  this  conclusion, 
which  he  here  repeats  with  a  retrospective  glance,  "  So  wilt 
Then  then  make  me  whole  (see  the  kal  in  Job  xxxix.  4),  and 
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keep  me  alire"  (for  ^>!^;  vrith  the  hope  passing  over  into  a 
prajer).  The  prtuse  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  com- 
mences with  the  word  hinnik  (behold).  His  severe  illness  had 
been  sent  in  anticipation  of  a  happy  deliverance  (on  the  radical 
significatioa  of  mar,  which  is  here  doubled,  to  give  it  a  super- 
ladve  force,  see  Job,  vol.  i.  279).  The  Lord  meant  it  for  good ; 
the  Boffering  was  indeed  a  chastisement,  but  it  was  a  chastise- 
ment  of  love.  Casting  all  his  sins  behind  Him,  as  men  do 
with  things  which  they  do  not  wish  to  know,  or  have  no  desire  to 
be  reminded  of  (compare  e.g.  Neh.  ix.  26),  He  "  loved  him  ont," 
ut.  drew  him  lovingly  ont,  of  the  pit  of  destruction  (ehdthag, 
love  as  a  firm  inward  bond ;  l^b,  which  is  generally  used  as  a 
particle,  stands  here  in  Its  primaiy  substantive  signification, 
from  bdtdhf  to  consume). 

In  ttrophe  4  he  rejoices  in  the  preservation  of  his  life  as 
the  highest  good,  and  promises  to  praise  God  for  it  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

Vera.  18.-20.  "  For  Hadet  doei  not  praise  Thee;  death  doe* 

not  toy  praiaes  to  Thee: 
They  that  sink  into  the  grave  do  not  hope  for  Thy  truth. 
The  livirtg,  the  living,  he  praises  Thee,  as  I  do  to-day ; 
The  father  to  the  children  makee  knoion  Thy  truth. 
Jehovah  is  ready  to  give  tne  salvation ; 
Therefore  will  we  play  my  stringed  instruments  all  the  days 

of  my  life 
In  the  house  of  Jehovah^ 

We  have  here  that  comfortless  idea  of  the  future  state, 
which  is  80  common  in  the  Psalms  (md.  Fs.  vi.  6,  xzz.  10, 
Ixxzviii.  12,  13,  cf.  czv.  17),  and  also  in  the  book  of  Ecdesi- 
astes  (Eccles.  ix.  4,  5,  10).  The  foundation  of  this  idea,  not- 
withstanding the  mythological  dress,  is  an  actual  truth  {vid. 
PtyehoL  p.  409),  which  the  personal  faith  of  the  hero  of  Job 
endeavoars  to  sormonnt  {Comment,  pp.  150-153,  and  elsewhere), 
but  the  decisive  removal  of  which  was  only  to  be  effected  by 
the  progressive  history  of  salvation.  The  verse  is  introduced 
with  "for"  (ki),  inasmuch  as  the  gracious  act  of  God  is  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  He  wished  to  be  still  further  glorified 
by  His  servant  whom  He  delivered.  (6,  in  ver.  18a,  is  written 
only  once  instead  of  twice,  as  in  ch.  xxiil.  4.     They  "  sink 
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into  the  grave,"  i.e.  are  not  tboaght  of  u  ijvag,  bat  aa  already 
dead.  "  Truth"  (^ihieth)  u  the  siiicerity  of  God,  with  which 
He  keeps  His  promises.  Ver.  195  remiada  na  that  Manasaeh, 
who  waa  twelve  yean  old  when  he  succeeded  hia  father,  was 
not  yet  bom  (cf .  ch.  xxxix.  7).  The  'JF?**"^  njri'^  ^t^XXet  ow^ 
/M,  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xxzvii.  26.  The  change  in  the  number 
in  ver.  20b  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  writer 
thonght  of  himself  as  the  choral  leader  of  his  family ;  ay  is  a 
snffis,  not  a  substantive  termination  (Ewald,  §  164,  p.  427). 
The  impreasion  follows  ns  to  the  end,  that  we  have  cultivated 
rather  than  original  poetry  here.  Hezekiah's  love  to  the  older 
sacred  literature  is  well  known.  He  restored  the  litur^cal 
psalmody  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30).  He  caused  a  farther  collection 
of  proverbs  to  be  made,  as  a  supplement  to  the  older  book  <tf 
Proverbs  (Prov.  ixv.  1).  The  "  men  of  Hezekiah"  resembled 
the  Fisistratian  Society,  of  which  Onomacritos  was  the  head. 

On  vers.  21,-23,  see  the  notes  at  the  close  of  vera.  4-6^ 
where  these  two  verses  belong. 

D.   THBEATEKma  OF  THE  BABYLONIAN  OAPTIVHT  OCCA- 
SIONED BT  HEZEKIAH. — CHAP.  XXXIX. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2 
Kings  xz.  12-19,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24-31)  runs  parallel  to 
the  text  before  ns.  Babylonian  ambassadors  have  an  interview 
with  the  convalescent  king  of  Judah.  Yer.  1.  "At  that  time 
Merodacit  BaVadan  (K.  Beradach  BaVadan),  son  of  BaPadait 
king  of  Babti,  tent  writings  and  a  present  to  HisHyahu,  and 
heard  (K.  for  he  had  heard)  that  hi  (K..  Htzkiyahu)  had  been  eickf 
and  toot  restored  again"  The  two  texts  here  share  the  original 
text  between  them.  Instead  of  the  unnatural  Vl?^.  (which 
would  link  the  cause  on  to  the  effect,  as  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  5),  we 
should  read  Vp<^  ra,  whereas  pinM  in  oar  text  appears  to  be  the 
genuine  word  out  of  which  wpin  n  the  other  text  haa  apmn^ 
although  it  is  not  indispensable,  as  ripn  has  a  pluperfect  sense. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  name  of  the  king  of  Babylon  is  f^ven 
here  correctly  as  ^t^o  (Nissel,  T!!^?  without  (t,  as  in  Jer.  L  2), 
whilst  the  book  of  Kings  haa  T])^  (according  to  the  Masora 
with  r),  probably  occasioned  by  the  other  name  Bal'&d&n,  which 
begins  with  Beth,    It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  words 
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Im  Bed'addn  are  a  mistake ;  at  the  same  time,  Bal'^&a  (Jos. 
Bahdat)  evidently  cannot  be  a  name  by  itself  if  M'riidiJek 
BaTaddn  signifies  "  Merodaeh  (the  Babylonian  Bel  or  Jupiter ') 
jUimm  dedit."'  In  the  Canon  FtoL  MardotempadoB  is  preceded 
by  a  Jugaus ;  and  the  inscriptions,  according  to  G.  Kawlinson, 
Mm,  ii.  395,  indicate  Merodach-Baladan  as  the  "  son  of  Yaiin,*' 
They  relate  that  the  latter  acknowledged  Tiglatb-pileser  as  his 
fendat  lord ;  that,  after  reigning  twelve  years  as  a  vassal,  he 
rose  in  rebellioD  against  Sargon  in  league  with  the  Siuanians 
and  the  Aramnan  tribes  above  Babylonia,  and  lost  everything 
except  his  life ;  that  he  afterwards  rebelled  against  Sennacherib 
in  conjunction  with  a  Chaldean  prince  named  Stuub,  jost  after 
Sennacherib  had  retnmed  from  hia  first'  Jndiean  campaign 
to  Nineveh ;  and  that  having  been  atterly  defeated,  he  toolt 
refnge  in  an  island  of  the  Persian  Qnlf.  He  does  not  make 
his  appearance  any  more ;  but  Suiub  escaped  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and' being  supported  by  the  Susanians  and  cer- 
tain Aramiean  tribes,  fought  a  long  and  bloody  battle  with 
Sennacherib  on  the  Lower  Tigris.  This  battle  be  lost,  and 
Nebo-tomr4thm,  a  son  of  Merodaeh  Ealadan,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  In  the  midst  of  these  details,  as  given  by  the 
inscriptions,  the  statement  of  the  Can.  PloL  may  still  be  main- 
tained, according  to  which  the  twelve  years  of  Mardohempados 
(a  contraction,  as  Ewald  supposes,  of  Mardokempaladot)  com- 
mence with  the  year  721.  From  this  point  onwards  the  biblical 
and  extra-biblical  accounts  dovetail  together ;  whereas  in  Poly- 
histor  (£!u8.  ckron.  arm.)  the  following  Babylonian  rulers  are 
mentioned  :  "  a  brother  of  Sennacherib,  Acises,  who  reigned 
hardly  a  month ;  ifarodach  Baladtm,  six  months ;  Elihia  into 
the  tiiird  year;  Aaordan,  Sennacherib's  son,  who  was  made 
king  after  the  defeat  of  filibna."  Now,  as  the  Can.  Ptolem.  . 
also  gives  a  Beliboa  with  a  three  years*  reign,  the  identity  of 
Mardokempadoa  and  Marodach  Baladan  is  indisputable.  The 
Can.  PtoL  seems  only  to  take  into  account  his  legitimate  reign 
as  a  vassal,  and  Folyhistor  (from  Berosus)  only  his  last  act 
of  rebellion.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  very  far  from  removing 
all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation,  more 

>  Bawlinsoti,  Monardnet,  L  169. 

*  Oppert,  Expiililiott,  ii  865. 

*  Tbe  imoiiptioiiB  mention  two  canqiugns. 
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especially  the  chronological  difficulties.  Rawlinson,  vho  places 
the  commencement  of  the  (second)  Jndean  campaign  in  the 
year  698,  and  therefore  transfers  it  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  instead  of  the  middle,  sets 
himself  in  opposition  not  only  to  ch.  zxxri.  1,  bnt  also  to 
ch.  xxxviii.  5  and  2  Kings  xviii.  2.  According  to  the  biblical 
accounts,  as  compared  with  the  Can,  PtoL,  ^e  embassy  most 
hare  been  sent  by  Merodach  Baladan  daring  the  period  of  his 
reign  as  vassal,  which  commenced  in  the  year  721.  Apparently 
it  had  only  the  harmless  object  of  congratulating  the  kingnpon 
his  recoreiy  (and  also,  according  to  2  Chron.  zxxii.  SI,  of 
making  some  inquiry,  in  the  interests  of  Chaldean  astrology, 
into  the  mSpheih  connected  with  the  son-dial) ;  bnt  it  cer- 
tainly had  also  the  secret  political  object  of  making  common 
caase  with  Hezekiah  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  AU  that 
can  be  maintained  with  certainty  beside  this  is,  Uiat  the  embassy 
cannot  have  been  sent  before  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign ;  for  as  he  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  his  illness  must 
have  occurred,  according  to  ch.  xzxvlii.  5,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  itself,  ue.  the  seventh  year  of  Mardokempados.  Snch 
questions  as  whether  the  embassy  came  before  or  after  the 
Assyrian  catastrophe,  which  was  still  in  the  future  at  the  time 
referred  to  in  ch.  xzxviii.  4-6,  or  whether  it  came  before  or 
after  the  payment  of  the  compensation  money  to  Sennacherib 
(2  Kjngs  xviii.  14-16),  are  open  to  dispute.  In  all  probability 
it  took  place  immediately  before  the  Assyrian  campaign,'  as 
Hezekiah  was  still  able  to  show  off  the  abundance  of  his  riches 
to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors. 

Ver,  2.  "And  Hezeldah  rejoiced  (K.  heard,  which  is  quite 
inappropriate)  eoneeming  them,  and  ehowed  them  (K.  aU)  hit 
ttcrehoiue :  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  apices,  and  thejin*  oil 
(hasshdmen,  K.  shemen),  and  all  his  arsenal,  and  all  that  woe  in 
his  treasures :  there  teas  nothing  that  Hezekiah  had  not  shown 
them,  in  his  house  or  in  all  his  kingdom."    Although  there  were 

1  A  leriewer  in  the  Theol  L.  Bl,  1857,  p.  12,  ioqidieB :  "  How  oonU 
the  prophet  have  knom  that  all  that  Henkish  showed  to  the  Babrlonian 
ambmador  would  one  Axj  be  brongbt  to  Babylon,  wbeii  in  a  rerj  abort 
time  tliese  treasores  would  oil  have  been  given  hj  Hezekiah  to  the  king  of 
AaSTiia  ?  "  Answer :  The  prophecy  is  so  expressed  in  ch.  zzxiz.  6,  7,  that 
this  interreniDg  oocorrenoe  does  not  prejodice  its  tmth  at  sIL 
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apices  kept  in  TOi  TTa,  RU  is  not  eqnivaleDt  to  ntb3  (from  t9?i 
to  break  to  pieces,  to  palverize),  which  is  applied  to  gum-dragon 
and  other  drags,  bat  is  the  niphal  rbi  from  no  (jnel,  Arab, 
hi^ata,  to  cram  full,  related  to  C^  (^^r'),  ^^}  (^?v))  ^"^^  P**^ 
sibly  also  to  DTD,  hatama  (Hitzig,  Knobel,  Furst),  and  conse- 
qneatly  it  does  ugt  mean  "  the  house  of  his  spices,"  as  Aquila, 
Symmachns,  and  the  Vulgate  render  it,  but  his  "treasure- 
hoQse  or  storehouse  "  (Targ.,  Syr.,  Saad.).  It  differs,  however, 
from  heth  teUm,  the  wood  house  of  Lebanon  (ch.  xzii.  8).  He 
was  able  to  show  them  all  that  was  worth  seeing  "  in  hia  whole 
kingdom,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  all  concentrated  in  Jarnsalem, 
the  capital. 

The  conseqnences  of  thb  coqaeting  with  the  children  of 
the  stranger,  and  thi»Tain  display,  are  pointed  ont  in  vers.  3—8: 
"  TTien  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  king  Hixkiyahu,  and  said  to 
iiTTi,  What  have  ikeae  men  said,  and  whence  come  they  to  (hee  f 
HizkiyaJnt  said.  They  came  to  me  from  afar  country  (K.  omits 
to  me),  Out  of  Bohel.  He  said  further.  What  have  they  teen 
m  tJiy  house  t  Hizkiyahu  said,  All  that  ia  in  my  house  have 
they  ieen:  there  viae  nothing  m  my  treasures  that  I  had  not 
shown  them.  Then  Isaiah  said  to  Hiikiyaliu,  Sear  the  word  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  omits  tifbhSotK) ;  Behold,  days  come,  liuit  all 
that  it  in  thy  house,  and  all  that  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  unto 
this  day,  will  be  carried  away  to  Babel  (»3,  K.  ^-IS) :  nothing  will 
be  left  beliind,  saith  Jehovah.  And  of  thy  children  that  proceed 
from  thee,  whom  thou  shaU  beget,  will  they' tote  (K,  chetltih,  'will 
he  take ')  ;  and  they  will  be  courtiers  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
BabeL  Then  said  BizHyahu  to  Isaiah,  Good  is  the  word  of 
Jehovah  which  thou  hast  spoken.  And  he  said  further,  Yea  (^, 
'K.  DM  '*''Q),  there  shall  be  peace  and  stedfastness  in  my  days." 
Hezekiah's  two  candid  answers  In  vers.  3  and  4  are  an  invo- 
lantary  condemnation  of  his  own  conduct,  which  was  unfnl  in 
two  respects.  This  self-satisfied  display  of  worthless  earthly 
possessions  would  brin^  its  own  punishment  in  their  loss ;  and 
this  obsequions  suing  for  admiration  and  favour  on  the  part 
of  stranger^  would  he  followed  by  plundering  and  enslaving 
on  the  part  of  those  very  same  strangers  whose  envy  he  had 
excited.  The  prophet  here  foretells  the  Babylonian  captivity ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  occasion  here  given,  not  as  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  nation,  but  as  that  of  the  house  of  David. 
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£)ven  political  sharp-stghtedaess  might  have  foreseen,  that  bobm 
such  disastroaa  consequences  woald  follow  Hezekiah's  impru- 
dent coarse ;  bnt  this  absolate  certainty,  that  Babylon,  which 
was  then  stmggling  hard  for  independence,  would  really  be 
the  heiress  to  the  Assyrian  government  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  was  not  from  Assyria,  which  was  actually  threatening  Judafa 
with  destmction  for  its  rebellion,  bnt  from  Babylon,  that  this 
destruction  would  really  com^  was  impossible  without  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  We  may  infer  from  ver.  7  (cf.  ch.  zxzviii.  19, 
and  for  the  fulfilment,  Dan.  i.  3)  that  Hezekiah  had  no  son  as 
yet,  at  least  none  with  a  claim  to  the  throne ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  2  Kings  xzi.  1.  So  far  as  the  concluding  wotds  are 
concerned,  we  shoald  quite  misunderstand  them,  if  we  saw 
nothing  in  them  but  common  egotism.  *s  (for)  is  explanatory 
here,  and  therefore  confirmatory.  DK  ttf?n,  however,  does  not 
mean  "  yea,  if  only,"  as  Ewald  supposes  (j  324,  £),  bat  is  also 
explanatory,  though  in  an  interrogative  form,  "  Is  it  not  good 
(t.e.  still  gracious  and  kind),  if,"  etc.?  He  submits  with 
humihty  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  in  penitential  acknowledgment 
of  his  vain,  shortsighted,  nntheocratic  condnct,  and  feels  that 
he  is  mercifully  spared  by  God,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  blesS' 
ings  of  peace  and  stability  (ncK  a  self-attesting  state  of  things, 
without  any  of  those  changes  which  disappoint  onr  confident 
expectations)  would  continue.  *<  Although  he  desired  the  pros- 
peri^  of  fntnre  ages,  it  would  not  have  been  right  for  him 
to  think  it  nothing  that  God  bad  given  him  a  token  of  His 
clemency,  by  delaying  His  judgment "  (Calrin). 

Over  the  kingdom  of  judah  there  was  now  hanging  the 
very  same  fate  of  captivity  and  exile,  which  bad  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  eight  years  before.  When  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  prefaces  the  four  accounts  of  Isaiah  in  2 
Kings  xviii.  13-20,  with  the  recapitulation  in  3  Kings  xviii. 
9-12  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  5,  6),  bis  evident  meaning  is,  that  the  end 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  be^nning  of  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  had  their  meeting-point  in  Hezekiah's  time. 
As  Israel  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which 
foundered  npon  Jndah,  though  only  through  a  miraculona 
manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  (see  Hos.  i.  7) ;  so  did 
Judab  fall  a  victim  to  the  Bat^lonian  empire.  The  foor 
accounts  are  so  arranged,  that  the  first  two,  together  with  the 
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epilc^ne  in  Isa.  xxxrii.  36  sqq.,  which  contuns  the  acconnt  of 
the  folGlment,  bring  the  Assyrian  period  of  jadgment  to  a 
close ;  and  the  last  two,  with  the  eventful  sketch  in  ch.  xzxix. 
6,  7,  open  the  way  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  prophecies  which 
now  follow  in  ch.  xL-lxvi.,  relating  to  the  Babylonian  period 
of  jadgment.  This  Janos-headed  arrangement  of  the  contents 
of  ch.  zxzvi.-xzxix.  is  a  proof  that  this  historical  section  formed 
an  original  part  of  the  "  vision  of  Isaiah."  At  any  rate,  it  leads 
to  the  oonclnuoD  that,  whoever  arranged  the  four  accounts  in 
their  present  order,  had  ch.  zl-lxvi.  before  him  at  the  time. 
We  believe,  however,  that  we  may,  or  rather,  considering  the 
prophetico-historical  style  of  ch.  xzxvi.-xxxix.,  that  we  mnst, 
draw  the  still  further  conclosion,  that  Isaiah  himself,  when  he 
revised  the  collection  of  his  prophecies  at  the  end  of  Hezekiah's 
r^gn,  or  possibly  not  till  the  beginning  of  Manasseh's,  bridged 
over  the  division  between  the  two  halves  of  the  collection  by  the 
historical  trilogy  in  the  seventh  hook. 
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CHAP.  XL.-LXVI. 

The  first  half  consisted  of  serea  parts ;  the  second  consists  of 
three.  The  trilogical  arrangement  of  this  cycle  of  prophecies 
has  hardly  been  disputed  by  any  one,  since  Buckert  pointed  it 
oat  in  his  Tranthiion  of  the  Hebrea  PropheU  {ISiZl).  And  it 
is  equally  certain  that  each  part  consists  of  3  X  3  addresses. 
The  division  of  the  chapters  furnishes  an  unintentional  proof 
of  this,  though  the  true  commencement  is  not  always  indi- 
cated. Thajirtt  part  embraces  the  following  nine  addresses : 
ch.  xl. ;  xli. ;  xHi.  1-xliil.  13 ;  xliii.  14r-xliv.  5 ;  xUv.  6-23 ; 
jdtr.  24'-xIv. ;  xlvi. ;  xlvii. ;  xlviii.  The  second  part  includes 
the  following  nine:  cb.  xlix. ;  1.;  li.;  lii.  1-12;  Ui.  13-liiL ; 
liv. ;  Iv. ;  Ivi.  1-8  ;  Ivi.  9-lvii.  The  Oiird  part  the  following 
nine :  ch.  Iviii. ;  \\x, ;  Ix. ;  Ixi. ;  Ixii. ;  bdii.  1-6 ;  Ixiii.  7-lxir. ; 
IxT. ;  Izvi.  It  is  only  In  the  middle  of  the  first  part  that  the 
division  is  at  all  qnestionahle.  In  the  other  two  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  err.  The  theme  of  the  whole  is  the  comforting 
announcement  of  the  approaching  deliverance,  and  its  attendant 
summons  to  repentance.  For  the  deliverance  itself  was  for  the 
Israel,  which  remained  true  to  the  confession  of  Jehovah  in 
the  midst  of  afBiction-  and  while  redemption  was  deUyed,  and 
not  for  the  rebellions,  who  denied  Jehovah  in  word  and  deed, 
and  thus  placed  themselves  on  the  level  of  the  heathen. 
"  There  is  no  peace,  saitk  Jehovah,  for  the  vricked:"  with  these 
words  does  the  first  part  of  the  twenty-seven  addresses  close  in 
ch.  xlviii.  22.  The  second  closes  in  ch.  Ivii.  21  in  a  more 
exdted  and  fuller  tone  :  *'  There  ia  no  peace,  saitk  my  God,  for 
the  imoked."  And  at  the  close  of  the  third  part  (ch.  Izvi.  24) 
the  prophet  drops  this  form  of  refrain,  and  declares  the  miser> 
able  end  of  the  wicked  in  deeply  pathetic  though  horrifying 
terms :  "  Tlieir  worm  shall  not  die,  aad  tJieir  fire  shaU  not  bs 
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gumehedtOndtitet/tJiaU  be  an  abhorrenee  to  all  flesh;"*  just  as,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Fsalma,  the  shorter  form  of 
h'rSkhah  (blesnng)  is  dropt,  and  an  entire  psalm,  Ihe  Hallelujah 
(Pft.  cl.),  takes  its  place. 

The  three  parts,  which  are  thm  marked  off  by  the  prophet 
himself,  are  only  variations  of  tbe  one  theme  commou  to  them 
all.  At  the  same  time,  each  has  its  own  leading  thought,  and 
its  owa  special  key-note,  which  is  struck  in  the  very  first  words. 
Id  each  of  the  .three  parts^  also,  a  different  antithesis  stands 
in  the  foregronnd :  viz.  in  the^rst  part,  ch.  xl.-xlviii.,  the  con- 
trast between  Jehovah  and  the  idols,  and  between  Israel  and 
the  heathen ;  in  the  second  part,  ch.  xliz.-]vii.,  the  contrast 
between  the  present  suffering  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  and 
His  future  gloiy;  in  the  third  part,  ch.  lviii.-lxvi.,  the  con- 
trast observable  in  the  heart  of  Israel  itself,  between  the  hypo- 
crites,  the  depraved,  the  rebellious,  on  the  one -side,  and  the 
faithful,  the  mourning,  the  persecuted,  on  the  other.  The  first 
part  sets  forth  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  in  which  the 
prophecy  of  Jehovah  is  fulfilled,  to  the  shame  and  overthrow  of 
tbe  idols  and  their  worshippers ;  the  second  part,  the  way  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  through  deep  humiliation  to  exaltation 
and  glory,  which  is  at  tbe  same  time  the  exaltatioa  of  Israel  to 
the  height  of  its  world-wide  calling ;  the  third  part,  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  participation  in  the  future  redemption 
and  glory.  There  is  some  truth  in  Hahn's  opinion,  that  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  three  separate  parts  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  three  clauses  of  di.  xl.  2  :  "  that  her  dUtrest  ie 
ended,  that  her  debt  ie  paid,  that  the  hoe  received  (according  to 
his  explanation,  'will  receive')  double  for  all  her  situ,"  For 
the  central  point  of  the  first  part  is  really  the  terminati'on  of 
tbe  Babylonian  distress ;  that  of  the  second,  the  expiation  of 
gnilt  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah ;  and  that 
of  the  third,  the  assurance  that  the  sufferings  will  be  followed 
ly  "a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory."  The  promise 
rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  circular  movements  of  the  8x9 
addresses,  until  at  length  it  reaches  its  zenith  in  ch.  Ixv.  and 
Ixvi.,  and  links  time  and  eternity  together. 

So  far  as  tbe  language  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  more 
finished  or  more  elevated  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  this  trilc^  of  addresses  by  Isaiah.     In  ch.  i.-xxxix.  of 
roi»  II.  i 
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the  eoUection,  the  prophet's  langoage  is  generally  more  com- 
pressed, chiselled  {lapdariach),  plastic,  sltfaoagh  even  there  his 
Btjle  passes  through  all  varieties  of  colour.  But  h««  in  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.,  where  he  no  longer  has  his  foot  upon  the  soU  of  bis 
own  time,  bat  is  transported  into  the  far  distant  future,  as  into 
bis  own  home,  even  the  language  retains  an  ideal  and,  so  to 
speak,  ethereal  character.  It  has  grown  into  a  broad,  pellucid, 
shining  stream,  which  floats  as  over  as  it  were  into  the  worid 
beyond,  npon  majestic  yet  gentle  and  translucent  waves. 
There  are  only  two  passages  in  which  it  becomes  more  harsh, 
tnrbid,  and  ponderous,  viz.  cb.  liii.  and  Ivi.  9-lvii.  llo.  In  the 
former  it  is  the  emotion  of  sorrow  which  throws  its  sfaadow 
npon  it;  in  the  latter,  the  emotion  of  wrath.  And  in  every 
otber  instance  in  which  it  changes,  we  may  detect  at  once  the 
influence  of  the  object  and  of  the  emotion.  In  cb.  Iziii.  7  the 
prophet  strikes  the  note  of  the  liturgical  ifphilldh;  in  ch.  Iziii. 
Id^lxiv.  i  it  is  sadness  which  chokes  the  stream  of  words;  in 
cb.  Isiv.  5  yoa  hear,  as  in  Jer.  iii.  25,  the  key-note  of  the 
liturgical. vidtfuy,  or  confessional  prayer. 

And  when  we  torn  to  the  contents  of  his  trilogy,  it  i> 
more  incomparable  still.  It  commences  with  a  prophecy,  which 
gave  to  John  the  Baptist  the  great  theme  of  his  preaching. 
It  closes  with  the  prediction  of  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven 
and  new  eartb,  beyond  which  even  the  last  page  of  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse  cannot  go.  And  in  the  centre  (cb.  Iii. 
13— liii.)  the  sufferings  and  exaltation  of  Christ  are  proclaimed 
as  clearly,  as  if  the  prophet  had  stood  beneath  the  cross  itself,' 
and  bad  seen  the  Kisen  Saviour.  He  is  transported  totbevny 
commencement  of  the  New  Testament  times,  and  begins  just 
like  the  New  Testament  evangelists.  He  afterwards  describes 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  completed  events,  with 
all  the  clearness  of  a  Pauline  discourse.  And  lastly,  he  clings 
to  the  heavenly  world  beyond,  like  John  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Yet  the  Old  Testament  limits  are  not  disturbed ;  but  within 
those  limits,  evangelist,  apostle,  and  apocalyptist  are  all  coit- 
densed  into  one.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  addresses  we 
never  meet  with  a  stricUy  Messianic  prophecy ;  and  yet  they 
have  more  cbristological  depth  than  ail  the  Messianic  prophecies 
taken  together.  The  bright  picture  of  the  coming  Kin^  which 
is  met  with  in  the  earlier  Messianic  prophecies,  undergoes  » 
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metamorphosis  here,  oat  of  which  it  issues  enriched  by  many 
essential  elements,  viz.  those  of  the  two  status,  the  mora  vicaria, 
and  the  munus  triplex.  The  dark  typical  backgronod  of 
suffering,  which  the  moomfnl  Davidic  psalms  ^ve  to  the  figure 
of  the  Messiah,  becomes  here  for  the  first  time  an  object  of 
direct  prediction.  The  place  of  the  Son  of  David,  who  is  only 
a  King,  is  now  taken  by  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  tVopliet 
and  Pneit  by  virtue  of  His  self-sacrifice,  and  King  as  well ;  the 
Saviour  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles,  persecnted  even  to  death 
by  His  own  nation,  bat  exalted  by  God  to  be  both  Priest  and 
King.  So  rich  and  profonnd  a  legacy  did  Isaiah  leave  to  the 
church  of  the  captivity,  and  to  the  church  of  the  future  also, 
yea,  even  to  the  New  Jerusalem  upon  the  new  earth.  Heag- 
atenbei^  has  very  properly  compared  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
to  the  Denteronomic  "last  woi^"  of  Moses  in  the  steppes 
of  Moab,  and  to  the  last  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  within  the 
circle  of  His  own  diadples,  as  reported  by  John.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  esoteric  book,  left  to  the  church  for  future  inter- 
pretation. To  none  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  who 
followed  him  was  the  ability  given  perfectly  to  open  the  book. 
Nothing  but  the  coming  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  coald  break  all  the  seven  seals.  But 
was  Isaiah  really  the  author  of  this  book  of  consolation? 
Modem  criticism  visits  all  who  dare  to  assert  this  with  the 
doable  ban  of  want  of  science  and  want  of  conscience.  It 
regards  Isaiah's  authorship  as  being  qnite  as  impossible  as  any 
miracle  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  of  history,  or  of  the  spirit. 
No  propheciee  find  any  favour  in  its  eyes,  but  such  as  can  be 
naturally  explained.  It  knows  exactly  how  far  a  prophet  can 
aeOf  and  where  he  must  stand,  in  order  to  see  so  far.  But 
we  are  not  tempted  at  all  to  purcbase  such  omniscience  at  the 
price  of  the  supernatural.  We  believe  in  the  supernatural 
reality  of  prophecy,  simply  because  history  furnishes  indi»- 
patable  -proofs  of  it^  and  because  .a  supernatural  interposition 
on  the  part  of  God  in  both  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  man 
takes  place  even  at  the  present  day,  and  can  be  readily  put  to 
tbe  test.  But  this  interposition  varies  greatly  both  in  degree 
and  kind ;  and  even  in  the  far-sight  of  the  prophets  there  were 
the  greatest  diversities,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
charisma.     It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Isaiah  may 
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have  foreseea  the  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  age  and  tbe 
delirerance  that  followed  "  by  an  ezcelleDl;  spirit,"  as  the  wm  of 
Sirach  says  (Ecclos.  zlviii.  24),  and  may  have  lived  and  moved 
in  these  "  last  things,"  even  at  a  time  when  the  As^rrian 
empire  was  still  standipg.  But  we  do  not  regard  all  that  is 
possible  as  being  therefore  real.  We  can  examine  qnite  Im- 
partially whether  this  really  was  the  case,  and  without  oar 
ultimate  decision  being  nnder  the  constraint  of  any  nnalterablo 
foregone  conclusion,  like  that  of  the  critics  referred  to.  All 
that  we  have  said  in  praise  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  would  ret^  its 
fullest  force,  even  if  the  author  of  the  whole  should  prove  to  be 
a  prophet  of  the  captivity,  and  not  IsaiaK 

We  have  already  given  a  cursory  glance  at  the  general  and 
particular  grounds  upon  which  we  maint^n  the  probability,  or 
rather  the  certainty,  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  ch.  zl.-lxvL 
{vid.  vol.  i.  pp.  57-62) ;  and  we  have  explained  them  more  folly 
in  the  concluding  remarks  to  Drechslei's  Commentary  (voL  iiL 
pp.  361-416),  to  which  we  woald  refer  any  readers  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  complete  insight  into  the  pro  and  con  of  this  critical 
question.  All  false  supports  of  Isaiah's  authorship  have  there 
been  willingly  ^ven  up ;  for  the  words  of  Job  to  his  friends 
(xiii.  7,  8)  are  quite  as  applicable  to  a  biblical  theologian  of 
the  present  day. 

I  We  have  admitted,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
j  twenty-seven  prophecies,  the  author  of  ch.  zl.-Ixvi.  has  the 
;  captivity  as  his  fixed  standpoint,  or  at  any  rate  as  a  standpoint 
j  that  is  only  so  far  a  fluctuating  one,  as  the  eventual  deliverance 
\  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  and  that  without  ever  betraying 
'.  the  difference  between  the  real  present  and  this  ideal  one ;  so 
:  that  as  the  prophetic  vision  of  tbe  f  atnre  has  its  roots  in  every 
iother  instance  in  the  soil  of  the  prophet's  own  time,  and  springs 
out  of  that  soil,  to  all  appearance  he  is  an  exile  himself.  Bat 
notwithstanding  this,  the  following  arguments  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  Isaiah's  authorship.  In  the  first  place,  the  de- 
liverance foretold  in  these  prophecies,  with  all  its  attendant 
drcumstances,  is  referred  to  as  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight,  and  known  to  Jehovah  alone,  and  as  some- 
thing the  occurrence  of  which  would  prove  Him  to  be  the  God 
of  Gods.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  prophecy,  knew  the  name 
of  Gyrus  oven  before  he  knew  it  himself ;  and  He  demon- 
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•trated  HU  Godhead  to  all  the  world,  inasmuch  aa  He  ceased 
the  name  and  work  of  the  deliverer  of  Israel  to  be  foretold  (ch. 
sir.  4-7).  Secondly,  although  these  prophecies  rest  throagb- 
out  upon  the  soil  of  the  captivity,  and  do  not  start  with  the 
historical  basis  of  Hezeluah'a  time,  as  we  should  expect  them 
to  d(^  with  Isaiah  as  their  author ;  yet  the  discrepancy  between 
this  phenomenon  and  the  general  character  of  prophecy  else- 
where, loses  its  full  force  as  an  argament  against  Isaiah's 
authorship,  if  we  do  not  separate  ch.  xI.-Ixti.  from  ch.  i.-xxxtx. 
and  take  it  as  aa  independent  work,  as  is  generally  done.  The 
whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  collection  is  a  staircase,  leading 
sp  to  these  addresses  to  the  exiles,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  them,  as  a  whole,  as  the  Assyrian  pedestal  in  ch.  xiv.  24-2?  to 
the  Bal^lonian  masBa'  in  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  26  (see  vol.  i.  317).  This 
relation  between  the  two — namely,  that  Assyrian  prophecies 
lay  the  foundation  fop  Babylonian — runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  first  half.  It  is  so  arranged,  tliat  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  times  thronghotit  have  intermediate  layers,  which 
reach  beyond  those  times;  and  whilst  the  former  constitute  the 
groundwork,  the  latter  form  the  gable.  This  is  the  relation  in 
which  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  stand  to  ch.  xiii.— xxiii.,  and  ch.  xxxir. 
szxr.  to  ch.  xzriii.-xxxiii.  And  within  the  cycle  of  prophecies 
against  the. nations,  three  Babylonian  prophecies  —  viz.  ch. 
xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  and  xxiii. — form  the  commencement, 
middle,  and  end.  The  Assyrian  prophecies  lie  within  a  circle, 
the  circumference  and  diameter  of  which  consist  of  prophecies 
that  have  a  longer  span.  And  are  all  these  prophecies,  that 
are  inserted  with  such  evident  skill  and  design,  to  be  taken 
away  from  our  prophet  1  The  oracle  concerning  Babel,  in 
ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23,  has  all  the  ring  of  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah's,  as 
we  have  already  seen  ;  and  in  the  epilogue,  in  ch.  xiv.  24-27, 
it  has  Isaiah's  signature.  The  second  oracle  concerning  Babel, 
in  ch.  xxi.  1-10,  is  not  only  connected  with  three  passages  of 
Isaiah's  that  are  acknowledged  as  genuine,-  so  as  to  form  a 
tetralogy ;  but  in  s^le  and  spirit  it  is  most  intimately  bound 
np  with  them.  The  cycle  of  prophecies  of  the  final  cata- 
strophe (ch.  xuv.-xxvii.)  commences  so  thoroughly  in  Isaiah's 
style,  that  nearly  every  word  and  every  turn  in  the  first  three 
-verses  bears  Isaiah's  stamp ;  and  in  ch.  xxvii.  12,  13,  it  dies 
away,  just  like  the  book  of  Immanael,  ch.  xi.  11  sqq.     And 
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the  genaineness  of  ch.  zxxir.  and  xxxv.  has  never  yet  been 
dispnted  on  any  valid  groonds.  Knobel,  indeed,  maintains 
that  the  historical  backgronnd  of  this  passage  establishes  ita 
spnrioDsneu ;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  background  of 
contemporaneoos  histoiy.  Sdom  in  this  instance  represents 
the  world,  as  opposed  to  the  people  of  God,  just  as  Moab  does 
in  ch.  xxT.  Consider,  moreover,  that  these  dispnted  prophecies 
form  a  series  which  constitutes  in  every  respect  a  prelude  to 
ch.  zl.-lxvi.  Have  we  not  in  ch.  ziv.  1,  2,  the  substance  of 
ch.  xl.~lxvi.,  as  it  were,  in  nuoe  t  Is  not  the  trilogy  "  Babel,"  in 
ch.  zlvi.-xlviii.,  like  an  expansion  of  the  vision  in  ch.  xxi.  1-lOt 
Is  not  the  prophecy  concerning  £dom  in  ch.  xxxiv.  the  side- 
piece  to  ch.  Ixiii.  1-6  f  And  do  we  not  hear  in  ch.  xxxv.  the 
direct  prelude  to  the  melody,  which  is  continued  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi,  ? 
And  to  this  we  may  add  still  further  the  fact,  that  prominent 
marks  of  Isaiah  are  common  alike  to  the  disputed  prophecies, 
and  to  those  whose  genuineness  is  acknowledged.  The  name 
of  Qod,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Isaiah,  and  which  we  meet 
with  on  every  band  in  acknowledged  prophecies  in  ch.  i.-xxxix^ 
viz.  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  runs  also  through  ch,  xl.-lxvL 
(vol.  i.  193).  And  so  again  do  the  confirmatory  words,  "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,"  and  the  interchange  of  the  national  namea 
Jacob  and  Israel  (compare,  for  example,  ch.  xl.  27  with  ch. 
zxiz.  23).'  The  rhetorical  figure  called  epanapliora,  which 
may  be  iUostrated  by  an  Arabic  proverb,* — 

"'Eojoj  the  seent  of  tlie  yellow  rosea  of  Nt^; 
For  when  Hie  evening  is  gone,  it  is  over  witli  the  yellow  rosea," — 

is  very  rare  apart  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  (Gen,  vi.  9,  xxxv. 
12 ;  Lev.  xxv.  41 ;  Job  xi.  7) ;  whereas  in  Uie  book  of  Isaiah 
itself  it  runs  like  a  favourite  oratorical  turn  from  beginning  to 
end  (vid.  ch.  i.  7,  iv.  3,  vi.  11,  xiii.  10,  xlv.  25,  xv.  8,  xxx.  20, 
xxxiv.  9,  xl.  19,  xlii.  15,  19,  xlviii.  21,  li.  13,  liii.  6,  7,  Hv.  4, 
13,  1.  4,  Iviti.  2,  Kx.  8, — a  collection  of  examples  which  could 
probably  be  still  further  increased).  But  there  are  still  deeper 
lines  of  connection  than  Uiese.     How  strikingly,  for  example, 

1  The  remark  which  we  made  st  vol.  i.  p.  117,  to  the  effect  that  laaiab 
prtsfers  larael,  ia  therefore  to  be  qualified,  inaamuch  as  In  ch.  xl.-lxvi  Jacob 
takes  preoedeace  of  Israel . 

*  See  Hehieo,  Biittonk  der  Araber,  p.  IGI  aqq. 
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does  ofa.  xtviii.  5  ring  in  hartnon;  nith  ch.  kit.  3,  and  cb. 
xxix.  23  (cf.  T.  7)  with  cb.  Ix.  21 1  And  does  not  the  leading 
thoaght  which  is  expressed  in  ch.  xxii.  11,  xzxvii.  26  (cf.  cb. 
xxT.  1),  viz.  that  whatever  is  realized  in  history  has  had  its 
pre-exjstence  as  an  idea  in  God,  run  with  a  mnltiplied  echo 
throngh  ch.  xl.-lxTi.  t  And  does  not  the  second  half  repeat, 
in  ch.  IxT.  25,  in  splendidly  elaborate  paintings,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  very  same  words  (which  is  not  unlike  Isaiah), 
what  we  have  already  fonnd  in  ch.  xL  6  aqq.,  zxx.  26,  andi 
other  passages,  concerning  the  future  glorification  of  the  earthly 
and  heavenly  creaUon?  Yea,  we  may  venture  to  maintain 
(and  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  refute  it),  that  the  second 
half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.-Ixvi),  so  far  as  its  theme,  its 
standpoint,  its  style,  and  its  ideas  are  concerned,  is  in  a  state 
of  cootinnons  formation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  (ch. 
L~xxxix.).  On  the  frontier  of  the  two  halves,  the  prediction  in 
ch.  xxxix.  5,  7  stands  like  a  sign-post,  with  the  inscription,  "  To 
Babylon."  There,  viz.  in  Babylon,  is  henceforth  Isaiah's  spi- 
ritoiil  home ;  there  he  preaches  to  the  church  of  the  captivity 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  consolation  of  redemption,  bat  to 
the  rebellions  the  terrors  of  judgment. 

That  this  is  the  cas^  is  confirmed  by  die  reciprocal  relation 
in  which  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  stand  to  all  the  other  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  ch.  xl.-lxvL 
we  find  reminiscences  from  the  book  of  Job  (compare  ch.  xl. 
23  with  Job  xil  24 ;  xliv.  25  with  Job  xiL  17,  20 ;  xliv.  24  with 
Job  iz.  8 ;  xl.  14  with  Job  xxi.  22  ;  lix..4  with  Job  xv.  35  and 
Fs.  vii.  15).  And  the  first  half  points  back  to  Job  in  just  the 
same  manner.  The  poetical  words  JW,  igiOvi,  D't^MW,  are  only 
met  with  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  and  the  book  of  Job.  Opce  at 
least,  namely  ch.  liz.  7,  we  are  reminded  of  mi$hb  (Frov.  i.  16) ; 
whilst  in  the  first  half  we  frequently  met  with  imitations  of 
the  mdthdl  of  Salomon.  The  two  halves  stand  in  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  book  of  Micah ;  compare  ch.  Iviii.  1  with 
Mic.  iii.  8,  like  ii.  2-4  with  Mic  iv.  1^  and  xxvi.  21  with 
Mic.  i.  3.  And  the  same  relation  to  N&hum  runs  through  the 
two ;  compare  Nah,  Iii.  4,  5  with  ch.  xlvii.,  ii.  1  with  lil.  7a,  lb, 
and  ii.  11  with  xxiv.  1,  iii.  13  with  xix.  16.  We  leave  the 
question  open,  on  which  side  the  priority  lies.  But  when  we 
find  in  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  points  of  contact  not  only  with 
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ch.  z1.-Txvi.,  but  also  with  ch.  xiti.-xiv.  S3,  xxl.  1-10,  xxxiv.- 
XXXV,,  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  accident,  it  ia  more  tfasn 
improbable  that  these  two  prophets  idtonld  have  been  imitated 
by  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  since  it  is  in  them  above  all 
others  that  we  meet  with  the  peculiar  disposition  to  blend  the 
words  and  thonghts  of  their  predecessors  with  th^r  own.  Not 
only  does  Zephaniah  establish  points  of  contact  with  Isa.  xiii. 
and  xxxiv.  in  by  no  means  an  accidental  manner,  but  compare 
ch.  ii.  15  with  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  10,  and  ch.  iii,  10  with  laa.  Ixri. 
20,  The  former  passage  betrays  its  derivative  character  by 
the  fact  that  rpV  is  a  word  that  belongs  exclnsively  to  Isdah  ; 
whilst  the  latter  is  not  only  a  compendium  of  Isa.  Izvi.  20^ 
bnt  also  points  back  to  Isa.  xviii.  1,  7,  in  the  expression 
I^'Dl^^.?  '^?^-  In  Jeremiah,  the  indication  of  dependence  upon 
Isaiah  conies  out  most  strongly  in  the  prophecy  against  Babylon 
in  Jer.  1.  It. ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  strong,  that  Movers,  Hitzig, 
and  De  Wette  regard  the  anonymous  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
as  the  interpolator  of  this  prophecy.  But  it  also  contains  echoes 
of  Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.,  and  xxxiv.,  and  is  tlirouglioat  a  Mosaic 
of  earlier  prophecies.  The  passage  in  Jer.  x.  1-16  concern- 
ing the  nothingness  of  the  gods  of  the  nations,  sonnds  also 
most  strikingly  like  Isaiah's ;  compare  more  especially  Isa.  xlir. 
12-15,  xli.  7,  xlvi.  7,  thoagh  the  attempt  has  also  been  made 
to  render  this  intelligible  by  the  interpolation  bypothens.  It 
is  not  only  in  vers.  6-8  and  10,  which  are  admitted  to  be 
Jeremiah's,  that  we  meet  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Jeremiah ;  but  even  in  passages  that  are  rejected  we  find  such 
expressions  of  his  as  HB'^  orriK  for  OHK,  TJfM,  CJinyn,  rrj^a,  a 
penal  visitation,  such  as  we  never  meet  with  in  Isaiah  tl.  And 
the  whole  of  the  consolatoiy  words  in  Jer.  xxx.  10,  11,  and 
again  in  xlvi.  27,  28,  which  sound  so  much  like  the  deatero- 
laaiah,  are  set  down  as  having  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  by  Isaiah  it.  But  Caspari  has  shown  that  this  is  im- 
possible, because  the  concluding  words  of  the  promise,  "I  will 
correct  thee  in  measare,  and  will  not  leave  thee  altogether 
unpunished,"  would  have  no  meaning  at  a)!  if  uttered  at  the 
close  of  the  captivity;  and  also,  because. such  elements  as  are 
evidently  Jeremiah's,  and  in  which  it  coincides  with  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  far  outweigh 
those  of  the  deutero-Isaiah.     And  yet  in  this  passage,  when 
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Israel  is  addressed  as  "m^  servant,"  we  hear  the  tone  of  the 
deatero-Isaiah.  Jeremiah  fuses  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
other  passages,  the  tones  of  Isaish  with  his  own.  There  are 
also  manj  other  passages  which  coincide  -iith  passages  of  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah,  both  in  sabstance  and  expression,  though 
not  so  conclosively  as  those  .already  quoted,  and  in  which  we 
have  to  decide  between  regarding  Jeremiah  as  an  imitator,  or 
Isaiah  n.  as  an  interpolator.  Bat  if  we  compare  Jer.  vi.  15 
with  Xsa.  Ivi.  11,  and  Isa.  xlviii.  6  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  3,  where 
Jeremiah,  according  to  his  nsnal  cnstom,  gives  a  different  turn 
to  the  original  passages  by  a  slight  change  in  the  letters,  we 
shall  find  involnntary  reminiscences  of  Isaiah  in  Jeremiah,  in 
such  parallels  as  Jer.  iii.  16,  Isa.  Ixv.  17  ;  Jer.  iv.  13,  Isa.  Ixvi. 
15;  Jer.  xi.  19,  Isa.  Iii!.;  and  shall  hear  the  ring  of  Isa.  li. 
17-33  in  Jeremiah's  ^nOlh,  and  that  of  Isa.  Ivi.  9-lvii.  11a  in 
the  earlier  reproachful  addresses  of  Jeremiah,  and  not  vice  versa. 
In  conclnsion,  let  ns  picture  to  ourselves  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  Istuah's  view  of  the  eapHvity,  that  penal  judgment 
already  threatened  in  the  law.  (1.)  In  the  Uzziah-Jotham  age 
the  prophet  refers  to  the  captivity,  in  the  most  general  terms  that 
can  he  conceived,  in  ch.  vi.  13,  though  he  mentions  it  casually 
by  its  own  name  even  in  ch.  v.  13.  (2.)  In  the  time  of  Ahaz 
we  already  see  him  far  advanced  beyond  this  first  sketchy 
reference  to  the  captivity.  In  ch.  xi.  11  sqq.  he  predicts  a 
second  deliverance,  resembling  the  Egyptian  exodus.  Asshnr 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  conntrieg  of  the  diaspora,  as  the 
imperial  power  by  which  the  judgment  of  captivity  is  carried 
out.  (3.)  In  the  early  years  of  Hezekiah,  ch.  xxii.  18  appears  to 
indicate  the  carrying  away  of  Judah  by  Asshur.  But  when 
the  northern  kingdom  had  saccumbed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Assyrian  banishment,  and  Judah  had  been  mercifully  spared 
this  judgment,  the  eyes  of  Isaiah  were  directed  to  Babylon  as 
the  imperial  power  destined  to  execute  the  same  judgment  upon 
Jndah.  We  may  see  this  from  ch.  xxxix.  5-7.  Micab  also 
■peaks  of  Babylon  as  the  future  place  of  punishment  and 
deliverance  (Mic.  iv,  10).  The  prophecies  of  the  overtlirow 
of  Babylon  in  ch.  xiii.  14,  21,  are  therefore  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prophecies  of  Hezekiah's  time.  And  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
merely  develop  on  all  sides  what  was  already  contained  in  germ 
in  ch  Tiv  1,  "i,  xxi.  10.    It  is  well  knovm  that  in  the  time  of 
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Hezekiah  Babylon  attempted  to  break  loose  from  Assyria ;  and 
BO  also  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  Asshor,  and  the  union  of 
their  villages  and  districts  under  one  monarch  named  Deyoce*^ 
occnrred  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.*  It  is  quite  characteristic  of 
Isaiah  that  he  never  names  the  Persians,  who  were  at  that  time 
still  subject  to  the  Medes.  He  mentions  Madai  in  eh.  xiii.  17 
and  xxi.  i,  and  Ksredt  (furtu),  the  founder  of  the  Peniaa 
monarchy;  but  not  that  one  of  the  two  leading  Iranian  tribes* 
which  gained  its  liberty  through  him  in  the  time  of  Astyages, 
and  afterwards  rose  to  the  possession  of  the  imperial  sway. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  Isaiah  should  have  mentitmed 
Cynts  by  name  centuries  before  this  time  (210  yean,  according 
to  Josephus,  AfiL  xi.  1,  2)  t  Windiscbmann  answ«s  this 
question  in  his  Zoroattriache  Studietif  p.  137.  "  No  one,"  he 
says,  "  who  believes  in  a  living,  peraonal,  omniscient  Ood,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  His  revealing  future  events,  will  ever  doiy 
that  He  possesses  the  power  to  foretell  the  name  of  a.  future 
monanih."  And  Albrecht  Weber,  the  Indologian,  finds  in  this 
answer  "an  evidence  of  self-hardening  against  the  scientific 
conscience,"  and  pronounces  such  hardening  nothbg  less  than 
"  devilish." 

It  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  understanding  concerning 
this  point,  which  is  the  real  nerve  of  the  prevailing  settled  am- 
dusioa  as  to  ch.  xl.-1xvi.  We-therefore  hasten  on  to  our  ex- 
position. And  in  relation  to  this,  if  we  only  allow  OuU  the  prophet 
really  wot  a  prophet,  it  is  of  no  ettential  coneeqvenee  towhat 
age  he  belonged.  For  in  this  one  point  we  quite  agree  with 
the  opponents  of  its  genuineness,  namely,  that  the  standpcHnt 
of  the  prophet  is  the  second  half  of  the  captivity.  If  the  author 
is  Isaiah,  as  we  feel  constrained  to  assume  for  reasons  that  we 
have  already  stated  here  and  elsewhere,  he  is  entirely  carried 
away  from  his  own  times,  and  leads  a  pneumatic  Ufe  among  the 
exiles.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  "  Johannic"  book  in  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  than  this  book  of  consolation.  It 
is  like  the  product  of  an  Old  Testament  gift  of  tongues.  The 
fleshly  body  of  speech  has  been  changed  into  a  glori6ed  body; 
and  we  hear,  as  it  were,  spiritual  voices  from  the  world  beyond, 
or  world  of  glory. 

■  Spiegel  (fran,  p.  813  aqq.)  plaoM  tlie  revolt  of  tiie  Hedes  in  lite  year 
714,  wid  Dej-ocet  in  tiie  Tear  708. 
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PART  I. 

FIBSr  PSOFHECr.— Cbap.  XL. 

WOEDS  OF  COMFOBT,  AND  TH£  OOD  OF  COUFOBT. 

In  this  first  address  the  pi^het  rindicates  his  call  to  be  the 
preacher  of  the  comfort  of  ihe  approaching  deliverance,  and 
explains  this  comfort  on  the  ground  that  Jehovah,  who  called 
him  to  this  comforting  proclamation,  was  the  incomparably 
exalted  Creat<Hr  and  Ruler  of  the  world.  The  first  part  of  this 
address  (vers.  1-11)  may  be  regarded  as  the  prologue  to  the\ 
/vhole  twen^-seven.  The  theme  of  the  prophetic  promise,  and 
Cthe  irresistible  certainty  of  its  fulfilment,  are  here  declared.^ 
TunuDg  to  the  people  of  the  captivity,  whom  Jehovah  has 
neither  forgotten  nor  rejected,  the  prophet  commences  thus  in 
ver.  1 :  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ya  my  people,  taiOi  your  God." 
This  is  the  divine  command  to  the  prophets.  NaefiUma  {pielf 
literally,  to  cause  to  breathe  again)  ia  repeated,  because  of  its 
urgency  (anadiphsis,  as  in  ch.  xli.  27,  xliii.  11,  xxv.,  etc.).  The 
wcod  ^Pt^,  which  does  not  mean  "  will  say "  here  (Hofmann, 
Stier),  but  "saith"  (LXX.,  Jerome),-^a8,  for  example,  in  1 
Sam.  xxiv.  14, — affirms  that  the  command  is  a  continuous  one. 
The  expression  "saith  your  God"  is  .peculiar  to  Isaiah,  and 
common  to  both  parts  of  the  collection  (ch.  i.  11, 18,  xxxiii.  10, 
zl.  1,  S5,  xli.  31,  Ixvi.  9).  The  future  in  all  these  passages  is/ 
expressive  of  that  which  is  taking  place  or  still  continuing./ 
And  it  is  the  same  here.  The  divine  command  has  not  beesf 
issued  once  only,  or  merely  to  one  prophet,  but  is  being  con-1 
tinoally  addressed  to  many  prophets.  "Comfort  ye,  comfort! 
je  my  people,"  is  the  coutiiiual  charge  of  the  Qod  of  the  eziles,\ 
who  has  not  ceased  to  be  their  Ood  even  in  the  midst  of  wrath,  ^ 
to  His  messengers  and  heralds  the  prophets. 

The  summons  is  now  repeated  with  still  greater  emphasis, 
the  substance  of  the  consoling  proclamation  being  also  given 
Ver,  3.  "  Speak  ya  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,  and  cry  tmto  her, 
Otat  her  affliction  u  ended,  that  her  debt  ia  paid,  that  the  hat  rf- 
eeivedfrom  the  hand  of  Jehovah  double  for  all  her  nw."    The 
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holy  city  is  thought  of  here  in  connectioD  with  the  population 
belonging  to  it.  377?  ia^.  (to  speak  to  the  heart)  is  an  expres- 
sion applied  in  Oen.  xxxir.  3  and  Jadg.  xix.  3  to  words 
adapted  to  win  the  heart ;  in  Qen.  I.  SI,  to  the  words  osed  by 
Joseph  to  inapire  his  brethren  with  confidence ;  whilst  here  it 
isoaed  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  in  Hoa.  ii.  16,  and  possibly 
not  without  a  reminiscence  of  this  earlier  prophecy.  7S  in^ 
(to  call  to  a  person)  is  applied  to  a  prophetic  annoancenienc 
made  to  a  person,  as  in  Jer.  vii.  27,  Zech.  i.  4. '  The  announce- 
ment to  be  made  to  Jerusalem  is  then  inth^duced  with  %  Srtf 
which  serves  as  the  introduction  to  either  an  indirect  or  a  direct 
address  (Ges.  §  155,  1,  e).  (1.)  Her  affliction  has  become  full, 
jand  therefore  has  come  to  an  end.  tas,  military  service,  thei 
Ifendal  service,  and  hardship  generally  (Job  vii,  1) ;  here 
lapplies  to  the  captivity  or  exile — that  unsheltered  bivouac, 
lit  were,  of  the  people  who  had  been  transported  into  a  foreign 
(land,  and  were  living  there  in  bondage,  restlessness,  and  in-' 
I  security.  (3.)  Her  iniquity  ts  atoned  for,  and  the  justice  of 
God  is  satisfied :  nirUSh,  which  generally  denotes  a  satisfactory 
reception,  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  meeting  with  a  satis- 
factory payment,  like  t^V  Trc\  in  Lev.  Jcxvi.  41,  43,  to  pay  off 
the  debt  of  sin  by  enduring  the  punishment  of  «n,  (3.)  The 
third  clause  repeats  the  substance  of  the  previous  ones  with 
greater  emphasis  and  in  a  fuller  tone :  Jerusalem  has  already 
suffered  fully  for  her  sins.  In  direct  opposition  to  nnp?,  which 
cannot,  when  connected  with  two  actual  perfects  as  it  is  here, 
be  taken  as  a  perfect  used  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  some 
future  occurrence,  Gesenins,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Stier, 
and  Hahn  suppose  kiphlatfim  to  refer  to  the  doable  favour  that 
Jemsalem  was  about  to  receive  (like  mithneh  in  eh.  ba.  7,  and 
possibly  borrowed  from  Isaiah  in  Zech.  ix.  13),  instead  of  to 
the  double  punishment  which  Jerusalem  had  endured  (like 
vtttlmeh  in  Jer.  xvi.  18).  It  is  not  to  be  taken,  however,  in  a 
judicial  sense ;  in  which  case  God  would  appear  over-ngid, 
and  therefore  nnjnst.  Jerusalem  had  not  suffered  more  than 
its  sins  had  deserved ;  but  the  compassion  of  God  regarded 
what  His  justice  had  been  obliged  to  inflict  upon  Jerusalem  as 
superabundant.  This  compassion  also  expresses  itself  in  the 
words  "  for  all"  {b'i/iol,  e.  Beth  pretii) :  there  is  nothing  left  for 
further  punishment.     The  turning-poiat  from  wrath  to  love 
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ihss  arrived.  Tlie  wrath  has  gone  forth  in  double  niea8ure7 
AVith  what  intensitj,  therefor^  will  the  love  break  forth,  which) 
has  been  so  long  restrained  I  ^ 

There  is  a  eetAunu  in  the  text  at  this  point  The  first  two 
'  verses  form  a  small  panuhah  by  themselves,  the  prologne  of  the 
prologue.  After  the  substance  of  the  consolation  has  been  given 
on  its  negative  side,  the  question  arises,  What  positive  salvation 
is  to  be  expected  T  This  qqestion  is  answered  for  the  prophet, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  ecstatic  stillness  of  his  mind  as  tamed , 
to-God,  he  hears  a  marvellous  voice.  Ver.  3.  "  Hark^  a  crier  ! 
In  the  vnldemas  prepare  y«  a  woy  for  Jehovah,  maie  tmooth  m 
the  desert  a  road  for  our  God,"  This  is  not  to  be  rendered  "  a 
voice  cries"  (Ges.,  Umbreit,  etc.)  ;  but  the  two  words  are  in 
the  construct  stale,  and  form  an  interjectional  clause,  as  in  cb. 
xiii.  4,  lii.  8,  kvi.  6 :  Voice  of  one  crying !  Who  the  crier  is 
remains  concealed  ;  his  person  vanishes  in  the  splendour  of  his 
calling,  and  falls  into  the  background  behind  the  substance  of 
his  cry.  The  cry  sounds  like  the  long-drawn  trumpet-blast  of 
a  herald  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  1).  The  crier  is  like  the  outrider  of  a 
king^  who  takes  care  that  the  way  by  which  the  king  is  to  go 
sball  be  put  into  good  condition.  The  king  is  Jehovah ;  and 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him  in  a 
becoming  manner,  that  this  way  leads  through  the  pathless 
desert.  Bammidhdr  is  to  be  connected  with  ^onnO,  according 
to  the  accents  on  account  of  the  parallel  ijaakeph  katan  has  a 
stronger  disjunctive  force  here  than  zak^h  gadol,  as  in  Dent, 
rxri.  14,  xxviii.  8,  2  Kings  i.  6),  though  without  any  conse- 
quent collision  with  the  New  Testament  description  of  the  ful- 
filment itself.  And  so  also  the  Targnm  and  Jewish  expositors 
take  13103  tmp  !np  together,  like  the  LXX.,  and  after  this  the 
Gospeb.  We  may,  or  rather  apparently  we  must,  ima^ne  the 
crier  as  advandng  into  the  desert,  and  summoning  the  people 
to  come  and  make  a  road  through  it.  But  why  does  the  way 
of  Jehovah  lie  through  the  desert,  and  whither  does  it  lead  1 
It  was  throngh  the  desert  that  He  went  to  redeem  Israel  ont  ' 
of  Egyptian  bondage,  and  to  reveal  Himself  to  Israel  from 
Sinai  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Jiidg.  v.  4 ;  Fs.  Ixviii.  8)  ;  and  in  Ps. 
Izviii.  4  (5)  God  the  Bedeemer  of  His  people  is  called  Itdrohhebh 
baSriSihoih.  Just  as  His  people  looked  for  Him  then,  when 
they  were  between  Egypt  and  Canaan ;  so  was  He  to  be  looked 
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for  by  His  people  again,  now  that  they  were  in  the  "desert  of 
the  sea"  (ch.  xxi.  1),  and  separated  by  Arabia  deterla  from 
their  fatherland.  If  He  were  coming  at  the  head  of  His 
people,  He  Himself  woald  clear  the  hindrances  out  of  His  way; 
bat  He  was  coming  throngb  the  desert  to  Israel,  and  therefore 
Israel  itself  was  to  take  care  that  nothing  should  impede  the 
rapidity  or  detract  from  the  favour  of  the  Coming  One.  The 
description  answers  to  the  reality ;  bat,  as  we  shall  freq^aently 
find  as  we  go  further  on,  the  literal  meaning  spiritualizes  itself 
in  an  all^rical  way. 

The  summons  proceeds  in  a  commanding  tcaie.  Ver.  4. 
**  Let  every  valUy  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hiU  rnade 
tow ;  and  let  the  rugged  be  made  a  plain,  aitd  the  ledges  cf  rockg 
a  valley."  n^>7J,  which  takes  its  tone  from  the  two  jossire  verbs, 
is  also  itself  eqnivalent  to  W-  Instead  of  IPJ  (from  (PI),  the 
pointing  in  Zech.  ziv.  4,  we  have  here  (according  to  Kimchi) 
the  vowel-pointing  K*l ;  at  the  same  time,  the  editions  of  Brescia, 
Pesaro,  Venice  1678,  have  »*»  (with  tza-e),  and  this  is  also  the 
reading  of  a  codex  of  Lnzzatto  without  Masoretdc  notes.  The 
command,  according  to  its  spiritual  interpretation,  points  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  that  are  cast  down,  the  humiliation  of 
the  self-righteous  and  self-secure,  the  changing  of  dishonesty 
into  simplicity,  and  of  unapproachable  haughtiness  into  sub- 
mission (for  'dgobh,  hilly,  mgged,^  compare  Jer.  xvii.  9  together 
with  Hab.  ii.  4).  In  general,  the  meaning  is  that  Israel  is  to 
take  care,  that  the  Ood  who  is  coming  to  deliver  it  shall  find  it 
in  such  an  inward  and  outward  state  as  befits  His  exaltalioa 
and  His  purpose. 

The  cry  of  the  crier  proceeds  thus  in  ver.  5 :  "  And  ths 
fflory  of  Jehovah  will  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  teeth  together :  for 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."  The  pret.  eons.  fyUI  is 
■  here  apodoais  imper.  When  the  way  is  prepared  for  Jehovah 
the  Ooming  One,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  salvation  will  nnv^ 
itself  (on  the  name  J^iovaJi,  which  is  applied  to  Ood,  the  abso- 
lute I,  as  living  and  revealing  Himself  in  history,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  salvation,  see  vol.  i.  p.  67).  His  paroutia 
is  the  revelation  of  His  glory  (1  Pet.  iv.  13).  This  revelation 
is  made  for  the  good  of  Israel,  but  not  secretly  or  excluavely ; 
'  In  tUs  etUcftl  Bensa  BsEei  applied  the  word  to  Queen  Elisabeth.  See 
Befele,  XiiMwt,  p.  90  (ad.  2). 
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for  all  the  haman  race,  called  here  designedly  "  all  flesh"  (kol 
hdsdr),  will  come  to  see  it  (compare  Lake  iii.  6,  '*  the  salvation 
of  God").  Man,  because  he  ia  flesh,  cannot  see  Ood  withoot 
dying  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20) ;  but  the  future  will  fill  up  this  gulf  of 
separation.  The  object  to  the  verb  ''see"  is  not  what  follows, 
aa  BosenmilUer supposes,  viz.  "that  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath 
spoken,"  for  the  word  of  promise  which  is  here  fulfilled  is  not 
one  addressed  bf  all  flesh;  nor  does  it  mean,  "see  that  Jehovah 
hath  spoken  with  His  own  mouth,"  t.«.  after  having  become 
man,  as  Stier  maintains,  for  the  verb  required  in  this  case  wQuld 
be  *^T?,  not  13^.  The  clause,  "  for  the  month  of  Jehovah  hath 
spolcen  it,"  is  rather  Isaiah's  usual  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going  prophecy  (see  vol.  i.  p.  425).  Here  the  crier  osea  it  to 
establish  ^e  certainty  of  what  he  foretells,  provided  that  Israel 
will  do  what  he  summons  it  to  perform. 

The  prophet  now  hears  a  second  voice,  and  then  a  third, 
enterirtg  into  conversation  with  it.  Vers.  6—8.  "  Harh,  one 
gpattinff.  Cry  f  And  he  answers,  What  shall  I  cry  1  All  fiesh 
u  grass,  and  all  its  beauty  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  Grass 
is  mthered,  flower  faded :  far  the  breath  of  Jehovah  has  blown 
vpon  it.  Surely  grass  isthe  people;  grass  withereth,  flxneer 
fadethz  yet  the  word  of  our  God  will  stand  for  ever"  A  second 
voice  celebrates  the  divine  word  of  promise  in  the  face  of  the 
approaching  fulfilment,  and  appoints  a  preacher  of  its  eternal 
duration.  The  verb  is  not  ^pK^^  (ef  din,  LXX.,  Vnlg.),  but 
^Qtn ;  BO  that  the  person  asking  the  question  is  not  the  prophet 
himself,  but  an  ideal  person,  whom  he  has  before  him  in  vision- 
ary objectiveness.  The  appointed  theme  of  hb  proclamation 
is  the  perishable  nature  of  all  flesh  (ver.  5  iraaa  <rdp^,  here 
iraffa  4  ""^P^j  Bnd,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperishable  nature 
of  the  word  of  God.  Men  living  in  the  flesh  are  universally 
impotent,  perishing,  limited ;  God,  on  the  contraiy  (ch.  xxxi.  3), 
is  the  omnipotent,  eternal,  all-determining ;  and  like  Himself,  so 
is  His  word,  which,  regarded  aa  the  vehicle  and  utterance  of  His 
willing  and  thinking,  is  not  something  separate  from  Himself, 
and  therefore  is  the  same  as  He.  CJiasdo  ia  the  charm  or  grace- 
fulness of  the  outward  appearance  (LXX. ;  1  Pet.  i.  24,  So|a : 
see  Schott  on  the  passage,  Jas.  i.  11,  tvirphreia).  The  com- 
parison instituted  with  grass  and  flower  recals  ch.  xxxvii.  27 
and  Job  viii.  12,  and  still  more  Fs.  zc.  5,  6,  and  Job  xiv.  2. 
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Yen  7a  describes  what  happeos  to  the  grass  and  flon'erl  Tlie 
preterites,  like  the  Greek  aorietut  gjiomicut  (cf.  ch.  xzvi.  10}, 
express  a  fact  of  experience  sostained  by  innumerable  examples: 
exaruit  prametifenuavmt^s;^  consequently  tbe  ^3  which  follows 
is  not  hypothetical  (granting  that),  but  explanatory  of  the 
reason,  viz.  "  because  riidck  JehovaJi  hath  blown  upon  it,"  i^. 
the  ** breath"  of  God  the  Creator,  which  pervades  the  crea- 
tion, generating  life^  sustaining  life,  and  destroying  life,  and 
whose  most  characteristic  elementary  manifestation  is  the  wind. 
Every  breath  of  wind  is  a  drawing  of  the  breath  of  the  whole 
life  of  nature,  the  active  indwelling  principle  of  whose  existence 
is  the  rOdch  of  God.  A  fresh  verse  ought  to  commence  now 
with  )?(J.  The  clause  D^^  Tvn  jdk  is  genuine,  and  thoroughly 
in  Isaiah's  style,  notwithstanding  the  LXX.,  which  Geseniiu 
and  Hitzig  follow,  ptt  is  not  equivalent  to  a  comparative  @ 
(Ewald,  §  105,  a),  but  is  assuring,  as  in  ch.  xLv.  15,  xlix.  4^ 
liii.  4;  and  Aa'dm  (the  people)  refers  to  men  generally,' as  in 
ch.  xlii.  5.  The  order  of  thought  is  in  the  form  of  a  tiioleL 
The  esplanation  of  the  striking  simile  commences  with  'dkhin 
(sorely) ;  and  then  in  the  repetition  of  the  words,  "  grass 
withereth,  flower  fadeth,"  the  men  are  intended,  who  resemble 
the  grass  and  the  flower.  Surely  grass  is  the  human  race; 
such  grass  withereth  and  such  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of 
our  God  (Jehovah,  the  God  of  His  people  and  of  sacred  histoiy) 
y&qiim  foldm,  t.e.  it  rises  up  without  withering  or  fading,  and 
endures  for  ever,  ful&Uing  and  verifying  itself  through  all 
times.  This  general  truth  refers,  in  the  present  instancy  to 
the  word  of  promise  uttered  by  the  voice  in  the  desert.  If  the 
word  of  God  generally  has  an  eternal  duration,  more  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  word  of  the  parouna  of  God  the 
Redeemer,  the  word  in  which  all  the  words  of  God  are  yea 
and  amen.  The  imperishable  nature  of  this  word,  however, 
has  for  its  dark  foil  the  perishable  nature  of  all  flesh,  and  all 
the  beauty  thereof.  The  oppressors  of  Israel  are  mortal,  and 
their  chesed  with  which  they  impose  and  bribe  is  perishable ; 
but  the  word  of  God,  with  which  I,srael  can  console  itself,  pre- 

'  7^  has  nmnaA  here  and  in  vei.  8  attached  to  the  penultimate  in 
all  correct  texts  (henc«  mid,  on  account  of  the  monoafUable  wbioh  fol- 
kiTs),  and  tutheg  on  tlie  Iters  to  rastaiD  tlkS  lengthening. 
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■erres  the  Geld,  and  ensures  it  a  glorions  end  to  ita  birtoiy. 
Thus  the  seal,  whit^  the  first  crier  set  Upon  the  promise  of 
Jehovah's  speedy  coming,  is  inTiolftble;  and  the  comfort  which 
the  prophets  of  God  are  to  bring  to  His  people,  who  have  now 
been  soffering  so  long  is  infalliblj  sure. 

The  prophet  accordingly  now  takes,  ha  his  standpoint,  the 
time  when  Jehovah  will  already  have  come.  Yer.  9.  "  Upon 
a  high  mountain  get  thee  up,  0  evangelieteat  Zion ;  lift  up  thy 
voice  with  strength,  evangelieteet  Jerusalem :  lift  up,  be  not 
afraid;  tay  to  the  citieg  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God''  Knobel 
and  otJien  follow  the  LXX.  and  Targnm,  and  regard  Zion 
and  Jertualem  as  accosatives  of  the  object,  vis. "  preacher  of  sal- 
ration  (t.e.  a  choma  of  preachers)  to  Zion-Jenisalem ;"  but 
sach  parallels  at  ch.  lu.  7  and  Ixii.  11  are  misleading  here. 
The  words  are  in  apposition  (A.  S.  Th.  ^WffihJ^ofihn)  Xiwv). 
Zion-Jerosalem  herself  is  cslled  an  evaogelistess :  the  personi- 
fication as  a  female  renders  this  probable  at  the  outset,  and  it 
is  placed  beycmd  all  doubt  by  the  fact,  that  it  ie  the  cities  of 
Jadah  (the  daughters  of  Zion-Jenualem)  that  are  to  be  evan- 
gelized. The  prophet's  standpoint  here  is  in  the  very  midst 
of  ihepannuia.  When  Jerusalem  sh&II  have  her  God  in  the 
midst  of  her  once  more,  after  He  has  broken  np  His  home 
thoe  for  so  long  a  time ;  she  is  then,  as  the  restored  mother- 
commnnity,  to  ascend  a  high  moant^n,  and  raising  her  voice 
with  fearless  strength,  to  bring  to  her  daughters  the  joyful 
news  of  the  appearance  of  their  God.  The  verb  6M«#r  signifies 
literally  to  smooth,  to  unfold,  then  to  make  glad,  more  espe- 
cially with  joyful  news.'  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment euayy^Xt'E'Ea'  (evangelize),  and  is  8  favourite  word  of  the 

*  Th.t  verb  InMir  ugiufies  primarilj  to  stroke,  nib,  sluiTe,  or  scratch 
the  surface  of  uiftiuDg ;  then  to  stroke  off  or  rub  off  tbe  surface,  or  any- 
thing whicb  covers  it ;  then,  suggested  bj  the  idea  of  "  rubbiug  smooth  " 
i^ti),  "  to  smooth  a  person  "  (jemani/en  gluten ;  oompare  tha  English,  to 
gladden  a  person),  i,t.  imllum  tjat  diductrt,  to  make  him  friendly  and 
ebeerfnl,  or  "  to  look  smoothly  upon  a  person,"  i.«.  to  show  him  &  friendly 
face;  and  also  as  an  intnnsitlTe,  "  to  be  glad,"  to  be  friendly  and  oheerful; 
and  lastly,  in  a  general  sense,  alitptid  atiingert,  traelare,  aUreefart,  to 
grasp  or  handle  a  thing  (from  which  comes  bdiar,  the  fiesh,  as  something 
tangible  or  m&terial).  Id  harmony  with  the  Hebrew  biair  (Jer.  xi.  16), 
they  say  in  Arabia  batarahu  (or  inteniire,  bauarahu)  bi-niauHidin,  he  hot 
Maddened  him  with  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son, 
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aatbor  of  ch.  x.1.— Izvi.,  that  Old  Testament  evangelist,  thongh 
it  is  no  disproof  of  Isaiah's  authorship  (cf.  Xahum  ii.  1). 
Hitherto  Jerusalem  has  been  in  despair,  bowed  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  punishment  of  her  sins,  and  standing  in  need 
of  consolation.  But  now  that  she  has  Jehovah  wiUi  her  again, 
she  is  to  lift  np  her  voice  with  the  most  joyful  confidence, 
without  further  ansiety,  and  to  become,  according  to  her  tme 
vocation,  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  all  Judaea. 

In  ver.  10  the  prophet  goes  back  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  fulfilment  to  that  of  the  prophecy.  "Behold  the  Lord, 
Jehovah,  as  a  mighty  one  wilt  Me  come,  Sit  arm  ruUng  for  Him  ; 
behold,  Sie  reward  ia  with  Him,  and  Hie  retribution  before  Him" 
We  must  not  render  the  firet  clause  '*  with  strong,"  i^,  with 
strength,  as  the  LXX.  and  Targum  do.  The  Beth  ia  B^ 
eeseTiticB  (cf.  ch.  xxvj.  4;  Ges.  §  154, 3,  a).  He  will  come  in  the 
essence,  strength,  and  energy  of  a  strong  one ;  and  this  ia  still 
further  defined  by  the  participial,  circumstantial  clause,  "  His 
arm  ruling  for  Him"  (brachio  suo  ipsi  dominante).  It  is  His 
arm  that  rules  for  Him,  i.e.  that  either  brings  into  subjection 
to  Him,  or  else  oveithrows  whatever  qpposes  Him.  Never^ 
theless,  ver.  10b  does  not  present  Him  merely  in  one  aspect, 
namely  as  coming  to  judge  and  punish,  bat  in  both  aspects, 
viz.  that  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  gospel,  as  a  righteous 
rewarder ;  hence  the  double  name  of  God,  Adonai  Jehovah 
(compare  ch.  iii.  15,  zsviii.  16,  xzz.  15,  all  in  the  first  piut)^ 
which  ia  used  even  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  most  frequently  by 
Amos  and  Ezekiel,  and  which  forms,  as  it  were,  an  anagram, 
n^  ia  already  met  with  in  Lev.  xix.  13  as  a  synonym  of 
isk*,  passing  from  the  general  idea  of  work  to  that  of  some- 
thing earned  and  forfeited.  Jehovah  brings  with  Him  the 
penal  reward  of  the  enemies  of  His  people,  and  also  the  gracious 
reward  of  the  faithful  of  His  people,  whom  He  will  compensate 
for  their  previous  sufferings  with  far  exceeding  joys  (see  ch. 
Ixii.  11). 

The  prophet  dwells  upon  this,  the  redeeming  side  not  the 
judicial,  as  he  proceeds  to  place  the  image  of  the  good  shepherd 
by  the  dde  of  that  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  11.  "He  mill 
feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd,  take  the  lambs  in  His  arm,  atid 
cany  t/iem  in  His  botom,  and  gently  lead  tfiose  that  are  giving 
'-  suck."    The  fiock  is  His  people,  sow  dispersed  in  a  foreign 
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land.  The  Itrve  with  which  He  tends  this  flock  is  ahown,  by 
■way  of  example,  in  His  conduct  towards  the  O''vho  (=  0^  from 
'?D  =  fiTD),  the  young  lambs  that  have  not  long  been  bom, 
and  the  nliv,  those  giving  sack,  lactatttei  (Valg.  feta),  not 
those  that  are  sacking,  gugentes  (from  ^  med.  Vav,  to  nourish, 
of.  Tol.  i.  p.  138).  Such  as  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  flock  he 
takes  in  his  arms,  and  carries  in  the  bosom  of  his  dress ;  and 
the  mothers  he  does  not  overdrive,  bat  7^^>  (see  at  Fs.  zziii.  2), 
lets  them  go  gently  along,  because  they  reqnire  care  (Gen. 
zxxiii.  13).  With  this  loving  picture  the  prologue  in  vers.  1-11 
is  brought  to  a  close.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  like 
a  divine  inauguration  of  the  prophet,  and  like  the  quintessence 
of  what  he  is  comroanded  to  proclaim.  Nevertheless  it  is  also 
an  integral  part  of  the  first  address.  For  the  questions  which 
follow  cannot  possibly  be  the  commencement  of  the  prophecy, 
though  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far  they  form  a  continuation. 

The  connection  is  the  following :  The  prophet  shows  both  \ 
didactically  and  panenetically  what  kind  of  God  it  is  whose  \ 
appearance  to  redeem  His  people  has  been  prophetically  an-  ) 
nonnced  in  vera.  1-11.     He  is  the  incomparably  exalted  One. 
This  incomparable  exaltation  makes  the  ignorance  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  idols  the  more  apparent,  but  it  serves  to  comfort 
Isniel.    And  Israel  needs  such  consolation  in  its  present  banish- 
ment, in  which  it  is  so  hard  for  it  to  comprehend  the  ways  of 

God. 

In  order  to  bring  His  people  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
exaltation  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet  asks  in  ver.  12,  "  Who  hath 
tnetuwred  the  Aoatera  with  the  holloto  of  hit  hand,  and  reflated 
the  heavens  teith  a  tpan,  and  taken  up  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
third  measure,  and  vieighed  Vie  mountains  with  a  steelyard,  and 
hiiU  with  balances  f"  Jehovah,  and  He  alone,  has  given  to  all 
these  their  proper  quantities,  their  determinate  form,  and  tlieir 
proportionate  place  in  the  universe.  How  very  little  can  a  man 
hold  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  {tho'al)  !^  how  very  small  b  the 
space  which  a  man's  span  will  cover !  bow  litde  is  contained  in 

*  ^le  root  be'  i^  bss  the  primai?  meaniiig  of  esBily  raoriog  or  being 
caailj  moved  ;  then  of  being  loose  or  slack,  of  haogiiig  down,  or  dnkiog, 
—a  meaning  wbich  we  meet  with  in  itp^r  and  ^e^.  Accordingly,  ih^al 
sgnifiea  the  p&lm  (i.e.  the  depnauon  made  by  the  h&nd),  and  ih''6l  not 
litenlljr  a  boUowing  or  cavity,  bat  a  depreaaion  or  low  groond. 
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tbe  third  of  ui  epiiali  (ihdtlah ;  tee  at  Pa.  Izzx.  6)  T  snd  liow 
trifling  in  «ther  balk  or  measnre  ia  the  quanti^  yoa  can  weigli 
in  icalea,  whether  it  be  a  peUi,  i.e.  a  steelyard  (sfofera),  or 
mif^nayim^  a  tradesman's  balance  {bilafteei),  consisting  of  two 
■cales.*  Bnt  what  Jehovah  measiires  with  the  hollow  of  IHs 
hand,  and  with  His  span,  is  nothing  less  than  the  waters  beneath 
and  the  heavens  above.  He  carries  a  scoop,  in  which  there  is 
room  for  all  the  dost  of  which  the  earth  consbts,  and  a  scale 
aa  which  He  baa  weighed  the  great  colossal  mountains. 

A  second  question  follows  in  vers.  13, 14.  **  Wlto  regulated 
the  i^rU  of  Jehooah,  and  (who)  mttrueted  Him  at  Sis  eovntd^ 
lor  t  With  whom  took  He  cotauel,  and  who  wouid  haw  explained 
to  Him  and  itutrueted  Him  concerning  the  path  of  right,  and 
taught  Him  knowledge,  and  made  known  to  Him  a  prudent  couriet" 
The  first  qaestion  called  to  mind  the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah ; 
this  recalls  His  omniscience,  which  has  all  folnesa  in  itself,  and 
therefoTB  preclodes  all  instmctiott  from  withont.  **  The  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  "  is  the  Spirit  which  moved  npon  the  waters  at  tbe 
creation,  and  by  which  chaos  was  reduced  to  order.  "  Whoj" 
inquires  this  prophet, — "  who  famished  this  Spirit  with  the 
standard,  according  to  which  all  this  was  to  be  done  t"  (an  as 
in  ver.  12,  to  bring  into  conformity  with  role,  and  so  to  fit  for 
regnlated  working.  Instead  of  mercha  Ufckah  athnach,  which 
snggests  the  Tnrgnm  rendering,  **  gitu  direxit  tpiritum  t  Jehooa." 
(vid.  FroT.  xvi.  2),  it  would  be  more  correct  to  adopt  the 
accentuation  tifchah  munach  athnach  (cf.  Ex.  xxi.  24,  xxiii.  9), 
and  there  are  certain  codices  in  which  we  find  this  (see  Dach- 
selt).  In  ver.  13£  we  might  follow  the  Septnagint  translation, 
Kol  ris  airnm  avftffovXof  iyhiero,  A;  aiftffiffa  (Bom.  xL  34; 
1  Cor.  ii.  16,  avftfitffdaet)  a^niv,  bnt  in  this  case  we  miss  the 
verb  i^^ri,  Tbe  rendering  we  have  given  above  is  not  so  harsh, 
and  the  accentnation  is  indifferent  here,  since  eiUai  is  never 
written  without  tifchah  if  only  a  single  word  pi;ecedes  it.  In 
ver.  14  the  reciprocal  Y^  is  connected  with  n« .—  DK.  The 
futt.  eons,  retain  their  literal  meaning;  with  whom  did  He 

'  Acoording  to  tlie  meaning,  to  level  or  equalize,  wMch  is  one  meaning 
otpiBii,  tbe  nonn  pekt  ia  ^iplied  not  onlj  to  a  lerd  nsed  to  tecure  eqaOi- 
brinm,  which  ia  called  muhgeUth  in  ch.  xzviiL  17,  but  aho  to  a  atedyard 
wed  for  irdghisg,  the  beam  of  which  conaiBta  of  a  lever  wiUt  Qneqaal 
•rma,  which  flies  op  Erectly  the  weight  Is  removed. 
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conenlt,  so  that  he  sapplied  Him  with  anderstandlsg  in  con- 
aeqaence  (heb/dtif  generally  to  ondentand,  here  in  a  causative 
sense).  The  verbs  of  instruction  are  sometimei  oomtmed  with 
2  of  the  lesson  taught,  sometimes  with  a  doable  accoBative. 
In  reply  to  the  questions  in  rers.  13,  14,  which  are  essentially 
<Hie,  Israel  most  acknowledge  that  its  God  is  the  possessor  of 
absolute  tnight,  and  also  of  absolute  wisdom. 

From  His  exaltation  as  Creator,  the  prophet  now  proceeds 
to  His  exaltation  as  Governor  of  the  worid.  Yer.  15.  "  Beholdy 
natumi  Uke  a  Uttte  drop  on  a  bucket,  and  Hie  a  grain  of  tand  in 
a  balance^  are  they  etteemed ;  behold,  itiandt  Uie  an  atom  of  dtut 
tiat  ritea  ia  the  air"  Upon  Jehovah,  the  King  of  the  world, 
does  the  burden  rest  of  ruling  over  the  whole  human  rape, 
which  is  split  up  into  different  nations ;  bnt  the  great  masses  of 
people  over  whom  Jehovah  roles  are  no  more  harden  to  Him 
than  a  drop  hanging  upon  a  bucket  is  a  burden  to  the  man  who 
carries  it  (tntn  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Song  of  SoL 
iv.  1,  vL  5),  no  more  than  the  wdgb^  in  a  balance  is  perceptibly 
increased  or  diminished  by  a  grain  of  sand  that  happens  to  lie 
upon  it  (thaehaq,  from  ahdahaq,  to  grind  to  powder).  The 
ielande,  those  fragments  of  firm  gnnmd  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean  Qtt  =  tcy,  from  niK,  to  betake  one^a  self  to  a  pUce,  and 
remain  there),  upon  which  the  heathen  world  was  dispersed 
(Gen.  X.),  are  to  Him  who  carries  the  aniversa  like  the  small 
particle  of  dust  (PI  from  p^,  to  crash  .or  pulverize),  which  is 
lifted  up,  yiz.  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  (?te*  metaplastic 
fiu.  ntpA.  of  tal  <«  ttdtal,  ch.  Ixui.  9).  The  rendering  of 
Knobel,  "  dust  which  is  thrown,"  would  require  l^y  (ch.  xli.  2)  j 
and  neither  that  of  Gesenins,  viz.  "  He  takes  up  islands  like  a 
particle  of  dust,"  nor  tiiat  of  Hitzig,  "  He  carries  islands,"  etc., 
is  admissible,  for  7^  "^  ■'til  signifies  tollert,  not  portare ;  and  the 
former,  vis.  mtula*  toUit,  furnishes  no  answer  to  the  question, 
**  How  so,  and  to  what  end  J" 

By  the  side  of  this  vanishing  (Uminntiveoess  on  the  part  of 
man  as  contrasted  with  Jehovah,  everything  by  which  man 
could  express  his  adoration  of  the  exalted  One  comes  incon^ 
parably  short  of  His  exaltation.  Yer.  16.  "And  Lebanon  it 
not  a  tuj^ieiency  of  burning,  nor  itt  game  a  sujioiency  of  burnt- 
offering!;'  iA  there  is  not  enough  wood  to  sustain  the  fire,  nor  a 
sufficient  snpply  of  sacrificial  animals  to  be  sUughtered,  and  to 
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aacend  in  fire.  *^  (conatr.  *^.)  signifies  that  which  rofSces  (and 
then  that  which  is  plentifal)  ;  it  differs  therefore  from  to  Sloy, 
what  is  requisite.^ 

From  the  obverse  of  the  thought  in  ver.  15  the  prophet 
returos  to  the  thought  itself,  and  dwells  npoa  it  still  further. 
Ver.  17.  '^  All  the  nations  are  as  nothing  before  Him;  they  are 
regarded  by  Him  at  belonging  to  nullity  and  emplineis."  'Ephea 
is  the  end  at  which  a  thing  ceases,  and  in  an  absolute  sense 
that  at  which  all  being  ceases,  hence  non-existence  or  nnlli^. 
Tohti.  (from  t&}idk,  related  to  ahd'dh;  vid.  Job,  Tol.  ii.  p.  296),  a 
horrible  desolation,  like  the  chaos  of  creation,  where  there  u 
nothing  definite,  and  therefore  as  good  as  nothing  at  all  (see 
p.  25);  tnin  is  hardly  comparative  in  the  sense  of  "more 
nothing  than  nothingitself  "(like  Job, xi.  17,  where  "brighter" 
is  to  be  supplied,  or  Mic.  vii.  4,  where  "sharper"  is  similarly 
required),  but  is  used  in  the  same  partitive  sense  as  in  cb.  xli.  24 
(cf.  xliv.  11  and  Ps.  Ixii.  10). 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  ver.  17,  that  Jehovah  is  there- 
fore the  matchless  Being,  shapes  itself  into  a  question,  which  is 
addressed  not  to  idolaters,  but  to  such  of  the  Israelites  as  needed 
to  be  armed  against  the  seductive  power  of  idolatry,  to  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  had  yielded.  Ver.  19.  "  And  to 
whom  can  ye  liken  God,  and  what  kind  of  image  can  ye  place 
beside  Him  I "  The  l  before  ?t(l  is  conclusive,  as  in  oh. 
xxviii.  26,  and  the  futures  are  nwdi  potent, :  with  what  can  ye 
bring  into  comparison  (^M  as  in  ch.  xiv.  10)  El,  i.e.  God,  (he 
one  Being  who  is  absolutely  the  Mighty?  and  what  kind  of 
dfmUlh  (t.e.  divine,  like  Himself)  can  ye  place  by  His  side  ? 

Least  of  all  can  an  idol  bear  comparison  with  Him.  Ver. 
19.  "The  idol,  when  the  smith  has  cast  it,  the  melter  plates  it 
toUh  gold,  and  melteth  silver  c/iairu  /or  it."  The  object  {happesel, 
the  idol),  which  is  here  placed  first  as  the  theme  in  the  accosa^ 
tire  (lit  the  image  hewn  out),  denotes  in  this  instance  an  idot 
generally.  Bhn  ig  as  comprehensive  as  faber.  ITQ  y^.  signifies 
here  to  cover  over  with  a  3n;  y^l  {lamind  auri),  the  verb  being 
used  in  a  denominative  sense,  and  not  in  its  primary  meaning. 

^  The  derivatJOD  of  ^  is  sUII  more  obscnie  tfaaa  that  of  iti,  which  ng- 
mflas,  aoooiding  to  Bentej  (WurTtUeOrtarbueh,  u.  206),  "  there  needs ; " 
aocoidiDg  to  Sonne,  "  it  binds,  scti.  i  Ataynt." 
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A»  we  most  asanme,  according  to  ver.  20,  that  the  prophet 
intends  to  canyons  into  the  midst  of  the  process  of  manufiu;- 
tnring  the  idol,  the  paratactic  expression  is  to  be  pointed  as 
above,  viz.  "after  the  (a)  smith  has  cast  it  (compare  Arab. 
nani,  a  piece  of  cast  metal),  the  (a)  melter  (goldsmith)  covers 
it  with  gold  plate ; "  and  tsdrSph,  which  is  palindromically  re- 
peated, according  to  Isaiah's  custom  (p.  134),  is  not  the  third  pers. 
poel  (on  tiiepoel  of  strong  stems,  see  at  Job  iz.  15  and  Ps.  ciz. 
10),  bnt  a  participle,  equivalent  to  wn  ff^l  (as  in  ch.  xxix.  8, 
which  see ;  and  also,  according  to  the  accents,  ch.  xxxiii.  5), 
"  and  he  meltcth  chains  of  silver,"  viz.  to  fasten  the  image. 

This  is  the  origin  of  a  metal  idol.  The  wooden  idol  is 
described  in  ver.  20 :  "  The  man  who  is  impoveriehed  in  obla- 
ti/mt,  he  chooselh  a  block  of  wood  that  will  not  rot;  ha  seeketh 
for  himtelf  a  tkilful  smith,  to  prepare  an  idol  that  will  not 
abdke"  He  who  has  fallen  into  such  poverty  that  be  can  only 
offer  to  bis  God  a  poor  oblation  {lfntm4h,  accusative,  accord- 
ing to  Ewald,  §  284,  c),  has  an  idol  cut  for  himself  out  of  a 
block  of  wood.  That  sdkhan  (Arab,  saiana  or  sakuna)  '  is  an 
ancient  word,  is  evident  from  Dent  viii.  9.  The  verb  yimmot, 
like  yittol  in  ver.  15,  is  a  fut.  niphal,  to  be  made  to  shake. 
A  wooden  image,  which  is  planed  at  the  bottom,  and  made 
heavier  below  than  above,  to  prevent  its  falling  over  with  every 
shock,  is  to  be  a  god  I  The  thing  carries  its  own  satire,  even 
when  described  with  the  greatest  seriooaness. 

Having  thus  depicted  in  a  few  strokes  the  infatuation  of 
idolatry,  the  prophet  addresses  the  following  question  to  such 
of  the  Israelites  as  are  looking  at  it  with  longing  eyes,  even  if 
tbey  have  not  already  been  deluded  by  it.  Ver,  21.  '^  Do  ye 
not  know  t  Do  ye  not  bear  f  Is  it  not  proclaimed  to  you  from 
the  beginning  1  Have  ye  not  obtained  an  iniight  into  the  founda- 
tioM  of  the  earth?"     We  have  here  four  questions  chiastically 

'  Both  forms  pccnr  in  this  Bense,  according  to  the  evidence  of  origioal 
soinoes,  willi  the  common  imperatJTe  yastunu,  the  infinitive  mikSne  poased 
over  hy  Fre^rtag,  the  verbal  snbetantive  maikane,  and  the  adjective  miskut 
or  tuoidn,  priawiilj  to  be  forced  to  inactivity  through  weaknees,  destitution, 
or  outward  inflnences,  not  to  be  able  to  move  and  exert  one's  self ;  or,  mare 
poTticiilarlj,  not  to  be  able  to  defend  one's  Klf  (as  it  were  tA  be  obliged  to 
Ht  BtiD  or  keep  bW).  Henc«  more  especiallj  opibut  tt  facuUatibia  earttu, 
being  in  diBtoesa,  destitnte,  poor. 
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arranged.  Tlie  absolute  being  of  God,  wbich  is  above  all 
created  things,  is  sometliing  which  may  bg  either  inferred 
pet"  ratiocinationem,  or  learned  per  traditionan.  When  Iflrael 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  absolute  distinctness  and  aneqnalled 
supremacy  of  Jehovah  its  God,  it  hardened  itself  against  the 
knowledge  which  it  might  acquire  even  in  a  natural  way  (cf. 
Fa.  six.  and  Bom.  L  20),  and  shut  its  ears  against  the  teaching 
of  revelation  and  tradition,  which  had  come  down  from  the 
very  beginning  of  its  history.  The  first  two  qoestions  are 
construed  with  futures,  the  other  two  with  perfects;  the  former 
refer  to  what  is  possible,  the  Utter  to  what  is  an  actual  fact. 
Have  you — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  four  qnestJons — have 
you  obtained  no  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth,, 
namely,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  laid  ? 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  God  whom  both 
His  works  and  word  proclaim.  The  participles  which  follow 
are  predicates  of  the  subject,  which  filled  the  consciousness  of 
the  prophet  as  well  as  that  of  every  believer.  Ver.  23.  "  B» 
who  u  erUhroned  above  the  vault  of  tJie  earth,  and  iU  inhabitant* 
resemble  greughoppert ;  vilto  hat  spread  out  the  heavens  Hie  gautty 
and  stretched  them  out  Wee  a  tmt-roof  to  dtoeU  in"  He,  the 
manifested  and  yet  unknown,  is  He  who  has  for  His  throne 
the  circle  of  the  heavens  {ehag  shdmayim.  Job  xxii.  14),  which 
arches  over  the  earth,  and  to  whom  from  His  inaccessible 
height  men  appear  as  diminutive  as  grasshoppers  (Num. 
xiii.  33) ;  He  who  has  spread  oat  the  blue  sky  like  a  thin 
transparent  garment  (ddq,  a  thin  fabric,  like  daq,  fine  das^  in 
ver.  15),  and  stretched  it  oat  above  the  earth  like  a  tent  for 
dwelling  in  l^oheV  lAshebheth).  The  participle  brings  ta  view 
the  actions  and  circumstances  of  all  times.  In  the  present 
instance,  where  it  is  continued  in  the  historical  sense,  it  is  to 
be  resolved  into  the  perfect ;  in  other  cases,  the  preservation  of 
the  world  is  evidently  thought  of  as  a  creatio  continaa  (see 
FsT/choL -p.  111). 

*  The  noon  'fA«f  is  derived  from  the  nx>t  ?Mi  tram  which  come  ijf\, 
eoaluit,  eohtssit,  to  thicken  within  or  gain  eonsigtency  (hence,  regarded  on 
another  ude,  to  low  in  outward  ettent  or  outward  bulk,  to  shrink ;  to  go 
bac^  to  its  originil  or  eaaenlitd.  ocmditioa ;  to  issue  in  something  u  the 
final  result ;  or  geuerallf ,  to  diaw  back  or  return  btaa  a  diatance),  and 
f^\  to  attach  one's  self  oi  accoatom  one's  self  to  a  peracm  or  tldug,  equiva* 
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This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  predicates  of  Qod  the  Baler 
of  the  nniverse.  Vers.  23,  24.  ^Be  who  giveA  up  rulers  to 
amtU^atum ;  maketli  judges  of  the  earth  Uke  a  detolation,  JTiey 
are  hardli/  planted,  hardly  sown,  their  »tem  hat  hardly  taken 
root  in  the  earth,  and  He  only  hloios  upon  tkem,  and  iAey  dry  vp, 
and  the  storm  carries  them  arvay  like  stubble."  There  is  nothing 
80  high  and  inaccessible  in  the  world,  that  He  cannot  bring  it 
to  nothing,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  most  self-confident  and 
threatening  exaltaUon.  ItSz'nlm  are  solemn  persons,  mfivoi, 
possessors  of  the  greatest  distinction  and  inflnence  (VoL  i.  p.  207) ; 
thopii'lUn,  those  who  combine  in  themselves  the  highest  jadicial 
and  administrative  power.  The  former  He  gives  up  to  annilula- 
tion ;  the  latter  He  brings  into  a  condition  resembling  the 
negative  state  of  the  tsha  out  of  which  the  world  was  produced, 
and  to  which  it  can  be  reduced  again.  We  are  reminded  here 
of  sncfa  descriptions  as  Job  zii.  17,  24  (p.  135).  The  sndden- 
nes)  of  the  catastrophe  is  depicted  in  ver.  24.  73  ^  (which 
only  occurs  here),  when  followed  by  0S\  in  the  apodosis  (cf. 
2  Kings  3X.  4),  signifies  that  even  this  has  not  yet  taken  place 
vben  the  other  also  occurs :  hence  fsixdttm  plantati  sunt,  etc 
The  niphal  VUl  and  the  pual  int  denote  the  hopeful  com- 
mencement; the  j>oe2  K'I'^  the  hopeful  continnatiMi.  A  layer 
or  seed  escites  the  hope  of  blossom  and  fruit,  more  especially 
when  it  has  taken  root ;  but  nothing  more  is  needed  than  a 
breath  of  Jehovah,  and  it  is  all  over  with  it  (the  verb  ndshaph 
is  used  in  this  verse,  where  plants  with  stems  are  referred  to ; 
a  verb  with  a  softer  labial,  ndshabh,  was  employed  above  in 
connecUoD  nitb  grass  and  Bowers).  A  single  withering  breath 
lays  them  at  rest ;  and  by  the.  power  of  Jehovah  there  rises  a 
stormy  wind,  which  carries  them  away  like  light  dry  stubble 
(Kfei ;  compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb  nsed  m  ver.  15,  viz. 
t&l=iidtalf  to  lift  up,  to  keep  in  the  air), 

lent  to  i^/a  and  attiM ;  to  take  np  one'a  abode  in  a  place,  or  absolntely,  to 
conitaenM  housekeeping  by  rauijiDg,  like  the  Italian  acaaani,  Torkiah 
ticlfntuk  (from  «to,  a  hoDse) ;  or,  when  applied  to  a  place  iiaelf,  to  be 
habitable,  inhabited,  and  cultivated. (=paas.  vJiila,  more  eapeciallj  in  the 
{wttidple  ^U,='Simr=ma'tnSr}.  Hence  akl,  one  vbo  belimga  to  a  person 
n  place,  -with  ita  numeroos  apfdioationa,  and  also  ynit,  a  tent  (primarilj  a 
dwelling  geneially,  £d{^  abode),  vbidr  stands  at  tlie  end  of  this  e^mi» 
lopcal  seriea. 
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The  thoaght  of  ver.  18  now  recars  like  a  refrain,  a  con- 
clusion being  appended  to  the  premises  hy  means  of  \,  as  was 
the  case  there.  Ver.  25.  "And  to  whom  will  ye  compare  nuj 
to  whom  I  can  be  equal  f  eaith  the  Holy  One."  Not  haqq&dBeh, 
because  a  poetical  or  oratorical  style  omits  the  article  wherever 
it  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  Holy  One  asks  this,  and  can 
ask  it,  because  as  sach  He  is  also  exalted  above  the  whole 
world  (Job  XY.  15,  xzv.  5). 

C  After  the  qaestiona  in  vers.  18  and  25,  which  close  ^]]o-\ 
gistically,  a  third  start  is  made,  to  demonstrate  the  incoroparablej 
natore  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  26.  **  lAft  up  your  eye*  on  high,  and 
tee :  wJto  hath  created  thete  things  f  It  t>  He  who  bringetk  out 
their  host  by  number,  calletk  them  all  by  names,  because  of  t!ie 
greatness  of  (His)  might,  and  as  being  strong  tn  power :  there  it 
not  one  tluU  is  missing,"  Jehovah  spoke  in  ver.  25  ;  now  the 
prophet  speaks  again.  We  have  here  the  same  interchange 
which  occurs  in  every  prophetic  bocJt  from  Deuteronomy  down- 
wards, and  in  which  the  divine  fulness  of  the  prophets  is  dis- 
played. The  answer  does  not  begin  with  K^visn,  in  the  eense 
of  "  He  who  brings  them  out  has  created  them ;"  but  the 
participle  is  the  predicate  to  the  subject  of  which  the  prophet's 
soul  is  full :  Jehovah,  it  is  He  who  brings  out  the  army  of 
stars  upon  the  plane  of  heaven,  as  a  geuer^  leads  out  his  anny 
tipon  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  Vmispdr,  by  number,  connting 
the  ionnmerahle  stars,  those  children  of  light  in  armour  of 
light,  which  meet  the  eye  as  it  looks  up  by  night.  The  finite 
verb  tnp^  denotes  that  which  takes  place  every  night.  He  calls 
them  all  by  name  (comp.  the  derivative  passage,  Ps.  cxlvii.  4) : 
this  He  does  on  account  of  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  His 
might  CAi!m,  viresy  virtus),  and  as  stropg  in  power,  i.e.  becaosa 
He  is  so.  This  explanation  is  simpler  than  Ewald's  (§  293,  «), 
viz.  "  because  of  the  power  (to  Kparepov)  of  the  Strong  One." 
The  call  addressed  to  the  stars  that  are  to  rise  is  the  call  of  the 
Almighty,  and  therefore  not  one  of  all  the  innumerable  host 
remdns  behind,  '^tt  individualizes ;  "TtlO  (participle),  as  in 
ch.  zxxiv.  16,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  sheep  that  is  missed  from 

J  the  flock  through  staying  behind.  The  second  part  of  the 
address  closes  here,  having  demonstrated  the  folly  of  idolatry 
from  the  infinite  superiority  of  God ;  and  from  this  the  third 
part  deduces  consolation  for  Israel  in  the  midst  of  its  despair. 
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Snch  of  the  Israelites  as  require  first  of  all  to  be  brought  to 
a  conscioaBDefls  of  the  folly  of  idolatry  are  not  called  Israel  at 
all,  because  they  place  themselyes  on  a  par  with  the  gih/lm. 
Bnt  now  the  prophet  addresses  those  of  little  faith,  who  never- 
theless desire  salvation ;  those  who  are  cast  down,  but  not  in 
utter  despair.  Ver.  27.  "  Why  aayett  thou,  0  Jacob,  and 
9peake»tf  0  Israel,  Mi/  way  M  hidden  from  Jdumah,  and  my  right 
i»  ooerlooted  by  my  Godf"  The  name  Jacob  stands  here  at 
the  head,  as  in  cfa.  xxiz.  22,  as  being  the  more  exquisite  name, 
and  the  one  which  more  immediately  recalled  their  patriarchal 
ancestor.  They  fancied  that  Jehovah  had  completely  tamed 
away  from  them  in  wrath  and  weariness.  "  My  way"  refers 
to  their  thorny  way  of  life ;  "  my  right"  (miel^dti)  to  their 
good  right,  in  opposition  to  their  oppressors.  Of  all  this  He 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  at  all.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  of  vindicating  it  jadicially  (on  the  double  mtn,  away 
from  him,  see  Gles.  §  154,  3,  e). 

The  groundlessness  of  such  despondency  is  set  before  them 
in  a  double  question.  Yer.  28.  "  la  it  not  known  to  thee,  or  ha»t 
thou  not  heard,  an  eternal  God  is  Jehcmah,  Creator  of  the  endu 
of  the  earth  t  He  ■fainteth  not,  neither  becomes  weaiy ;  Hi*  under- 
standing is  unsearchable''  Those  who  are  bo  desponding  ought 
to  know,  if  not  from  their  own  esperience,  at  least  from  infor- 
mation that  had  been  handed  down,  that  Jehovah,  who  created 
the  earth  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  that  even  Babylonia 
was  not  beyond  the  range  of  His  vision  or  the  domain  of  His 
power,  was  an  eternal  God,  i.e.  a  God  eternally  the  same  and 
never  varying  who  still  possessed  and  manifested  the  power 
which  He  had  displayed  in  the  creation.  Israel  had  already 
passed  through  a  long  history,  and  Jehovah  had  pre»ded  over 
this,  and  ruled  within  it ;  and  He  had  not  so  lost  His  power  in 
consequence,  as  to  have  now  left  His  people  to  themselves.  He 
does  not  grow  faint,  as  a  man  would  do,  who  neglected  to  take 
the  repeated  Boorishmant  requisite  to  sustain  the  energy  of  his 
vital  power ;  nor  does  He  become  weary,  like  a  man  who  has 
exhausted  his  capacity  for  work  by  over-exertion.  And  if  He 
had  not  redeemed  His  people  till  then.  His  people  were  to  know 
that  His  coarse  was  pore  fhhUndh  or  understanding,  which  was 
in  the  posseasion  of  infallible  criteria  for  determining  the  right 
point  of  timer  at  which  to  interpose  with  His  aid. 
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JehovAh  is  80  far  from  becoming  faint,  that  it  ia  He  iHw 
gives  strength  to  the  fainting.  Ver.  i9.  "  Giving  power  to  &t 
faint,  and  to  the  incapable  He  ffivelh  strength  in  abtmdaiuiT 
tf:f\»  riti>  ia  eqaivaleot  to  VM  TM  "yvvh ;  fK  is  osed  exactly  like 
a  prirativa  to  form  a  negative  adjective  {».g.  Fs.  IxzxviiL  5; 
Prov.  Mv.  3). 

Faith  is  all  that  is  needed  to  ensure  a  participation  in  the 
strength  (TOVy  aftet  the  form  TOSC")*  which  He  so  richly  hestowt 
and  so  powerfully  enhances.  Vers.  30,  31.  "AndyouUa  gram 
faint  and  weary,  and  young  fn«n  tuffer  a  faU,  But  they  vho 
wait  for  Jeliovah  gain  fresh  strength ;  lift  up  their  vringt  like  eaglet ; 
run,  and  are  not  weary  ;  go  forward,  and  do  not  faini,"  Even 
youths,  even  young  men  in  the  early  bloom  of  their  morning  of 
life  (bachiirim,  youths,  from  "f  ?j  related  to  "az,  ija),  succumb 
to  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  sustenance  or  over-exerUon  (both 
futures  are  defective,  the  first  letter  being  dropped),  and  any 
outward  obstacle  is  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  fall  (?C03  with 
inf.  aba,  ial,  which  retuns  what  has  been  stated  for  contempla- 
tion, according  to  Ges.  f  131, 3,  Anm.  2).  In  ver.  30a  the  verb 
stands  first,  ver.  30  being  like  a  concessive  clause  in  relation  to 
ver.  31.  "  Even  though  this  may  happen,  it  is  different  with 
those  who  wait  for  Jehovah,"  i.e.  those  who  believe  in  Bim ; 
for  the  Old  Testament  applies  to  faith  a  number  of  synonyms 
denoting  trust,  hope,  and  longing,  and  thus  describes  it  according 
to  its  inmost  nature,  aafiduda  and  as  hope,  directed  to  the  mani- 
festation and  completion  of  that  which  ia  hoped  for.  The  Vae 
top.  introdncea  the  antithesis,  as  in  ver.  8.  ^^f),  to  cause  one 
to  pursue,  or  new  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  (Lat.  reeenUxre). 
The  expression  'W  47^  is  supposed  by  early  transUtors,  after  the 
Sept.,  Targ.  Jer.,  and  Saad.,  to  refer  to  the  moulting  of  the 
eagle  and  the  growth  of  the  new  feathers,  which  we  meet  with 
in  Fs.  ciii.  5  (cf.  Mic.  i.  16)  as  a  figurative  representation  of 
the  renewal  of  youth  through  grace.  But  Hitzig  correctly 
observes  that  n^n  is  never  met  with  as  the  causative  of  the 
lal  used  in  ch.  v.  €,  and  moreover  that  it  would  require  nxb 
instead  of  13M.  The  proper  rendering  therefore  is,  "  dtey  cauae 
their  wings  to  rise,  or  lift  ^eir  wings  high,  like  the  eagles"  (^abhtr 
•a  in  Fs.  It.  7).  Their  course  of  life,  which  has  Jehovah  for 
its  object,  is  as  it  were  possessed  of  wings.  They  draw  from 
Him  strength  npon  strength  (see  Fs.  Ixxxiv.  8) ;  runnbg  doe* 
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not  dre  them,  nor  do  they  become  faint  from  going  ever  further  . 
■nd  fnrther. 

The  first  address,  consisting  of  three  parts  (vera.  1-11, 
12-26, 27-31),  is  here  brooght  to  a  close. 

SECOND  PROFHECr.— Chap,  xll 

TIIE  GOD  OF  THE  WOBISD'B  HISTOBT,  AND  OF  PEOPHEOZ'. 

Jehorah  comes  forward  here,  and  speaking  in  the  tone  in 
vhich  He  already  began  to  speak  in  ch.  xl.  35,  invites  the 
idolatrons  nations  to  contend  with  Him,  declares  the  raising  op 
of  the  conqueror  from  the  east  to  he  His  work,  and  addaces  this 
■s  the  sign  that  He  has  been  the  Anther  and  Gnider  of  the 
worid'a  history  from  the  beginning.  But  what  if  the  qnestioa 
tbonld  be  asked  on  the  part  of  the  nations,  With  what  right 
does  He  do  this  ?  The  acta  of  the'  conqueror  prove  themselves 
to  be  a  work  of  the  God  who  is  exalted  above  the  idols,  from 
the  fact  that  they  bring  destruction  to  the  idolatrona  nations, 
and  to  the  people  of  Jehovah  the  long-desired  redemption.  It 
is  in  this  that  the  conclusiveness  of  the  illustration  lies.  The 
s^ament,  however,  presupposes  that  Cyrus  has  already  en- 
tered upon  his  victorious  course.  It  is  evident  at  the  outset 
that  future  events,  or  events  still  unfulfilled,  would  have  no 
force  as  present  proofs.  And  the  words  also  clearly  imply,  that 
the  work  which  Jehovah  attributes  to  Himself,  in  opposition  to 
the  gods  of  the  natioas,  is  already  in  progress. 

Ver.  1.  Summons  to  the  contest:  "Be  nlettt  to  me,  ye 
itlandt ;  attd  let  the  natume  procure  fresh  strength :  let  them  come 
lunr,  then  tpeak;  vie  will  enter  into  conteat  iogeHter"  The  words 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world,  and  first  of 
all  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  islands  and  coasts.  This 
WIS  the  expression  commonly  employed  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  designate  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  solid  ground  of  which 
is  so  deeply  cut,  and  bo  broken  up,  by  seas  and  lakes,'  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  about  to  resolve  itself  into  nothing  but 
islands  and  peninsulas.  7K  t?nnn  is  a  pregnant  expression  for 
taming  in  silence  towards  a  person  ;  just  as  in  Job  xiii.  13  it 
is  Qsed  with  tm»,  in  the  sense  oi  forsaking  a  person  in  silence. 
That  they  may  have  uo  excuse  if  they  are.  defeated,  they  are 
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to  put  on  fresb  strength ;  jast  as  in  ch.  x1.  31  believera  sra 
spoken  of  as  drawing  fresh  strength  out  of  Jehovah's  falnen. 
Thej  are  to  draw  near,  then  speak,  i.e.  to  reply  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  for  Jehovah  desires  to  go  through  all  the  forms 
of  a  legal  process  with  them  in  pro  et  contra.  The  mtehpdt  ia 
thonght  of  here  in  a  local  sense,  as  a  forum  or  tribunal.  Bat 
if  Jehovah  is  one  party  to  the  cause,  who  is  the  judge  to  pro- 
nounce the  decision  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  same 
as  at  ch.  T.  3.  "  The  nations,"  says  Kosenmtiller,  "  are  called 
to  judgment,  not  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  but  to  that  _of 
reason."  The  deciding  authority  ia  reason,  which  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  the  facts,  and  the  consequences  to  be  deduced 
from  them. 

The  parties  invited  are'  now  to  he  thought  of  as  present, 
and  Jehovah  commences  in  ver.  2 :  "  Who  hath  raited  up  the 
man  from  tlte  rising  of  the  sun,  whom  justice  meets  at  hit  foot, 
He  giveth  up  nations  before  him,  and  kings  He  subdues,  giveth 
men  like  the  dust  to  hie  sword,  and  like  driven  stubble  to 
his  bowt"  The  sentence  governed  by  "who"  (ml)  ends  at 
fragUi  (at  his  foot) ;  at  the  same  time,  all  that  follows  is  spoken 
with  the  echo  of  the  interrogative  accent.  Thb  person  raised 
up  ia  Cyras,  who  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  name.  The 
coming  one  (if,  that  is  to  say,  we  adhere  to  the  belief  in  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  these  addresses)  first  approaches  gradually  within 
the  horizon  of  the  prophet's  ideal  present;  and  it  is  only  little 
by  little  that  the  prophet  becomes  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  phenomenon  which  belongs  to  so  distant  a  futnre,  and 
has  been  brought  so  close  to  his  own  eyes.  Jehovah  has  raised 
up  the  new  great  hero  "from  the  east"  (mimmizrdch),  and, 
according  to  ver.  25,  "from  the  north"  also.  Both  of  these 
were  folfilled ;  for  Cyma  was  a  Persian  belonging  to  the  clan 
of  AchEemenes  (Uakhdmanis),  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  or  of  the  Fasargadee.  He  was  the  son  of  Cambyses;  and 
even  if  the  Median  princess  Mandane  were  not  his  mother,  yet, 
according  to  nearly  all  the  ancient  accounts,  he  was  connected 
with  the  royal  house  of  Media ;  at  any  rate,  after  Astyages  was 
dethroned,  he  became  head  and  chief  of  the  Modes  as  well  as 
of  the  Persians  (hence  the  name  of  "  Mule"  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  oracle,  and  that  given  by  Jerome,  "agitator 
biga").   Now  Media  was  to  the  north  of  Babylonia,  and  Persia 
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to  the  east ;  so  that  his  Tictorioiu  march,  in  which,  even  before 
the  coaqnest  of  Babylon,  he  subjugated  all  the  lands  from 
the  heights  of  Hindnka  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  had 
for  its  starting-point  both  the  east  and  north.^  The  clause 
vrp  vitnp^  jns  is  an  attributive  clause,  and  as  such  a  virtual 
object :  "him  whom  (anpply  itwriM;)  justice  comes  to  meet  (K^iJ 
=  '"'^IJ,  Ges.  §  75,  vi.)  on  his  track"  (cf.  Oen.  xxx.  30;  Job 
xviii.  11;  Hab.  lii.  5).  The  idea  of  Uedeq  is  determined  hy  what 
follows :  Jehovah  gives  up  nations  before  him;  and  causes 
kbgs  to  be  trodden  down  (cansative  (^  rdddfi).  Accordingly, 
ttedtq  is  either  to  he  understood  here  in  an  attributive  sense,  as 
denoting  the  justice  exercised  by  a  person  (viz.  the  justice  exe-  - 
cnted  snecessfully  by  Cyrus,  as  the  instrument  of  Jehovah,  by 
the  force  of  arms)  ;  or  objectively  of  the  justice  awuxled  to  a 
pnson  (to  which  the  idea  of  "meeting"  is  more  appropriate), 
viz,  the  favourable  result,  the  victory  which  procures  justice 
for  the  jnst  cause  of  the  combatant.  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel, 
and  others,  are  wrong  in  mainuining  that  Uedeq  (ts'ddg&k)  in 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.  signifies  primarily  justice,  and  then  prosperity  and 
.  salvation  as  its  reward.  The  word  means  straightoess,  justice, 
righteousness,  and  nothing  more  (from  tiddaq,  to  be  hard,  firm, 
extended,  straight,  e.g.  ramh-un-Uadq,  a  hard,  firm,  and  straight 
lance) ;  but  it  has  a  double  aspect,  because  justice  consists, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  either  vn-ath  or  favour,  and 
therefore  has-  sometimes  the  idea  of  the  strict  execution  of 
JDstice,  as  in  this  instance,  sometimes  of  a  manifestaUon  of 
justice  in  fidelity  to  promises,  as  in  ver.  10.  '^\  is  repeated 
here  in  ver.  2  (just  like  imOTl  in  ch.  si.  14)  with  the  same 
■object,  but  in  a  different  sense.  To  make  sword  and  tww  the 
■abject,  in  the  sense  of  "his  sword  gives  (jc.  *  the  foe')," 
is  a  doubtful  thing  in  itself ;  and  as  cKerehh  and  qethetli  are 
feminines,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable.  Moreover,  in  other 
instances,  the  comparative  3  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  carry 
out  the  figure  indicated  according  to  his  own  fancy.  And 
this  is  the  case  here ;  He  (Jehovah)  makes  his  sword  as  if 
there  were  dust,  his  bow  as  if  there  were  hunted  stubble 
(Bottcher),  i,e,  pounding  the  enemy  like  dust,  and  hunting 
it  Uke  flying  stnbble.  Our  text  has  '^^^3,  hut  in  certain 
codices  we  find  "if^  with  tzere;  and  this  reading,  which  is 
'  Set]  Fable's  Gachkhu  da  Oriental.  AlUrthunu.  (1861),  p.  170  iqq. 
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contrary  to  rule,  has  in  its  faToar  the  express  testimony  of 
Moaes  the  paactoator.* 

The  conqueror  is  now  still  farther  described  in  fatures, 
which  might  be  defined  by  I'iPn,  and  so  express  a  simoltaneoos 
past  (synchionisdc  imperfects),  bnt  which  it  is  safer  to  take  as 
standing  traits  in  the  picture  drawn  of  the  conqueror  referred 
to.  Ver,  3.  "  He  puraueth  themf  and  marcheth  m  peace  by  a 
eourse  which  he  neeer  trod  vnth  hie  feet"  He  marches  victori- 
onsly  further  and  further,  "  sh&lom"  t.e.  "  in  safety"  (or,  as  an 
adjective,  safely ;  Job  zxi.  9),  without  any  one  being  able  to 
do  him  harm,  by  a  course  (accua.  Ges.  J  138, 1)  wbiob  he  haa 
not  been  accoatomed  to  tread  with  his  feet  {ingredi). 

The  great  fact  of  the  present  time,  which  not  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  can  boast  of  having  brought  to  pass,  is  now 
explained.  Jehovah  is  its  author.  Ver.  4.  ^  Who  hath  vtrmight 
and  executed  it  f  He  who  catlelh  the  generatwne  of  men  from 
the  banning,  IJehoeah  am  first,  and  with  the  last  am  I  He." 
The  synonyms  h'B  and  nkv  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
the  same  way  as  "  to  work"  (or  bring  abont)  and  "  to  realize" 
(or  carry  out).  Hence  the  meaning  is,  Who  is  the  author  to 
whom  both  ^e  ori^n  and  progress  of  snch  an  occmrence  are 
to  be  referred  T  It  is  He  who  "  from  the  bepnning,"  i.e.  ever 
unce  there  has  been  a  human  history,  has  called  into  existence 
the  generations  of  men  through  His  authoritative  command. 
And  this  is  no  other  than  Jehovah,  who  can  declare  of  Him- 
self, in  contrast  with  the  heathen  and  their  gods,  who  are  of 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow  will  not  be :  I  am  Jehovah,  the  very 
first,  whose  being  precedes  all  history ;  and  with  the  men  of  the 
latest  generations  yet  to  come  "  I  am  it."  tan  is  not  introduced 
here  to  strengthen  the  subject,  ego  ilk  ("  I  and  no  other,"  as  in 
cb.  xxxvii.  16,  which  see) ;  but,  as  in  ch,  xliii.  10,  13,  xlvi.  ^ 
xlviii.  12,  it  is  a  predicate  of  the  substantive  clause,  ego  sum  is 
iille),  viz.  'ElsJilm ;  or  even  as  in  Fs.  cii.  28  (cf.  Job  iii.  19  and 
Heb.  xiii.  8),  ego  turn  idem  (Hitzig).  They  are  both  included, 
without  any  distinction  in  the  assertion.  He  is  this,  viz.  God 
throughout  all  ages,  and  is  through  all  ages  He,  i.e.  the  Being 
who  is  ever  the  same  in  this  His  deity.  It  is  the  full  meaning 
of  the  name  Jehovah  which  is  nnfolded  here ;  for  God  is  called 

>  In  hii  mpSil  '311  (rules  of  poinliDg),  with  whkh  tlie  Matorafitalk 
la  uiTOanded. 
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Jeliovah  at  the  abtolate  I,  the  Absolutely  free  Being,  perradiag 
all  history,  and  yet  above  all  history,  as  He  who  is  Lord  of  His 
own  absolute  being,  in  revealing  which  He  is  purely  self-deter- 
miBed ;  in  a  word,  as  the  onconditionally  free  and  oDchangeably 
eternal  personality. 

In  the  following  verse  we  have  not  a  description  of  the 
impreKdoD  made  upon  the  heathen  by  the  argument  of  Jehovah, 
bat  tlie  argnment  itself  is  continued.  Ver.  5.  "  Islands  ham 
um  it,  and  shuddered;  the  ends  of  the  earVi  trembled;  they  Itaee 
approaeiedf  and  drawn  near"  We  have  here  a  description  of 
the  effects  which  the  victorious  course  of  Cyrus  had  begun  to 
produce  io  the  heathen  world.  The  perfects  denote  the  past, 
aadthe  futures  a  simultaneous  past;  so  that  ne  have  not  to, 
compare  ver.  5a  with  Hab.  iii.  10  so  much  as  with  Ps.  Ixsvii.  17. 
The  play  npon  the  words  "*T?1  ■  -  ■  IttT  pairs  together  both  seeing 
and  fearing.  The  Cuinssns,  when  consulting  the  oracle,  com- 
menced tbaa :  ^/mw  &i  BeifUiivoin^t  T^f  Ilepffeav  Svva/tw.  The 
perfect  with  the  aorist  following  in  ver.  5b  places  the  follow- 
ing picture  upon  the  stage :  They  have  approached  and  drawn 
near  (from  all  directions)  to  meet  the  threatening  danger ;  and 
how  t  Vers.  6,  7.  "  One  helped  his  companion,  and  he  said  to 
laibrother,  Onlyfirm!  ITie  caster  put  Jirmneas  into  the  melter, 
the  hammer-emoother  into  the  anviUemiter,  laying  of  the  solder- 
ing, It  u  good;  anfl  made  him  firm  with  nails,  thai  lie  should  not 
ihaie."  Sim,  viz.  the  idol.  Everything  is  in  confusion,  from 
the  terror  that  prevails ;  and  the  gods  from  which  they  expect 
deliverance  are  not  made  till  now,  the  workmen  stimulating 
one  another  to  work.  The  chdrdtli,  who  casts  the  image,  en- 
courages the  tsOriph,  whose  task  it  is  to  provide  it  with  the 
plating  of  gold  and  silver  chains  (ch.  xl.  19),  to  -work  more 
bravely ;  and  the  man  who  smooths  with  the  hammer  (paffuA, 
initrumentalis)  does  the  same  to  the  man  who  smites  the  anvil 
(inin  with  teghol,  whereas  io  other  cases,  e.g.  Ezek.  xxii.  25, 
the  tone  generally  gives  way  without  any  change  in  the  vowel- 
pointing).  The  latter  finds  the  soldering  all  right,  by  which 
the  gold  plates  of  th6  covering  are  fastened  together,  so  us  to 
give  to  the  golden  idol  a  massive  appearance.  He  is  the  lost 
into  whose  bauds  it  comes ;  and  nothing  more  is  wanting,  than 
that  be  should  forge  upon  the  anvil  the  nails  with  which  it  is 
fastened,  to  prevent  it  from  falling.  To  sach  foolish,  fruitless 
VOL.  II.  "  L 
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proceedings  have  the  nations  resorted  when  threatened  with 
sabjagatioa  by  Cyras. 

The  proof  adduced  by  Jehovah 'of  His  own  dei^  closes 
here.  Bnt  instead  of  onr  hearing  whether  the  nations,  with 
which  He  has  entered  upon  the  contest,  have  any  reply  to  make, 
the  address  turns  to  Israel,  upon  which  deliverance  dawns  from 
that  very  quarter,  from  which  the  others  are  threatened  with 
destruction.  Vers.  8-10.  "  And  tliou,  Israel  my  servant,  Jacob 
whom  I  have  chosen,  seed  of  Abraham  tny  friend,  thou  vilwm  I 
have  laid  hold  of  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  called  from  the  cor- 
ners thereof,  and  eaid  to  thee.  Thou  art  my  servant,  I  have  chosen 
and  not  despised  thee ;  fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not 
afraid,  for  I  am  thy  God :  I  have  chosen  thee,  I  also  help  thee,  I 
also  hold  tliee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  rigkteovsness."  The  1 
before  ririto  connects  together  antitheses,  which  show  themselves 
at  once  to  be  antitheses.  Whereas  the  nations,  which  pat  their 
trust  in  idob  that  they  themselves  had  made,  were  thrown  into 
alarm,  and  yielded  before  the  world-wide  commotions  that  had 
originated  with  the  eastern  conqueror,  Israel,  the  nation  of 
Jehovah,  might  take  comfort  to  itself.  Every  word  here 
breathes  the  deepest  affection.  The  address  moves  on  in  soft 
undulating  lines.  Th^  repe^tion  of  the  suffix  \  with  which 
^B^  forms  a  relative  of  the  second  person,  for  which  we  have  no 
equivalent  in  our  language  (Ges.  §  123,  Anm.  1),  gives  to  the 
address  a  pressing,  clinging,  and,  as  it  were,  loving  key-note. 
The  reason,  which  precedes  the  comforting  assurance  in  ver.  10, 
recals  the  intimate  relation  in  which  Jehovah  bad  placed  Him- 
self towards  Israel,  and  Israel  towards  Himself.  The  leading 
thought,  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  which  is  characteristic  of  ch. 
sd.-xlvi.,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  spirit  of  these  addresses, 
more  especially  of  their  Christology,  we  first  meet  with  here, 
and  that  in  a  popular  sense.  It  has  both  an  objective  and  a 
subjective  side.  On  the  one  hand,  Israel  is  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  by  virtue  of  a  divine  act ;  and  this  act,  viz.  its  election 
and  call,  was  an  act  of  pure  grace,  and  was  not  to  be  traced,  as 
the  expression  "  I  have  chosen  and  not  despised  thee"  indicates, 
to  any  superior  excellence  or  merit  on  the  part  of  Israel.  On 
the  contrary,  Israel  was  so  obscure  that  Jehovah  might  have 
despised  it;  nevertheless  He  had  anticipated  it  in  free  un- 
merited love  with  this  stamp  of  the  character  indeHlnlii  of  a 
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•ervant  of  Jehovah.  On  the  other  hand,  Israel  was  the  aerraot 
of  Jehovah,  inaeniDch  as  it  acted  ont  what  Jehovah  had  made 
it,  partly  in  reverential  worship  of  this  God,  and  partly  in  active 
obedience.  '<rni(  13B,  i.e,  "serving  Jehovah,"  incltides  both 
litnrgicsd  aerrice  (also  l^  absolutely,  ch.  six.  23)  and  the  ser- 
Tice  of  works.  The  divine  act  of  choosing  and  calling  is  dated 
from  Abraham.  From  a  Palestinian  point  of  view,  Ur  of 
Chaldiea,  within  the  old  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  and  Haran  in 
northern  Mesopotamia,  seemed  like  the  ends  and  comers  of  the 
earth  Quitlhm,  remote  places,  from  'dtsal,  to  pnt'  aside  <^  apart). 
Israel  and  the  land  of  Israel  were  so  inseparably  connected,  that 
whenever  the  origin  of  Israel  was  spoken  of,  the  point  of  view 
conld  (mly  be  taken  in  Palestine.  To  the  far  distant  land  of 
the  Tigris  and  Enphrates  had  Jehovah  gone  to  fetch  Abraham, 
**  the  friend  of  God"  (Jas.  ii.  23),  who  is  called  in  the  East 
even  to  the  present  day,  chalil  ollaA,  the  friend  of  God.  This 
calling  of  Abraham  was  the  farthest  terminat  a  qtio  of  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  the  covenant  nation ;  for  the  leading  of 
Abraham  was  providentially  appointed  with  reference  to  the 
Tue  of  Israel  as  a  nation.  The  latter  was  pre-existent  in  him 
by  virtne  of  the  counsel  of  God.  And  when  Jehovah  adopted 
Alvaham  as  His  servant,  and  called  him  "  my  servant"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  24),  Israel,  the  nation  that  was  coming  into  existence  in 
Abraham,  received  both  the  essence  and  name  of  a  "  servant 
of  Jehovah."  Inasmoch  then  as,  on  looking  back  to  its  past 
history,  it  conld  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  so  thoroughly 
>  creation  of  divine  power  and  grace,  it  ought  not  to  be  fearful, 
and  look  about  witii  timidity  and  anxiety ;  for  He  who  had 
presented  Himself  at  the  very  beginning  as  its  God,  was  still 
always  near.  The  question  arises,  in  connection  with  the  word 
TnVQM,  whether  it  means  to  strengthen  (ch.  xxxv,  3;  Fs.  Ixxxix. 
32),  or  to  lay  firm  hcAd  of,  to  attach  firmly  to  one's  self,  to  choose. 
We  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter  meaning,  which  is  established 
by  ch.  xhv.  14^  cf.  Ps.  baa.  16,  18.  The  other  perfects  affirm 
what  Jehovah  has  ever  done,  and  still  continues  to  do.  In  the 
expresuon  "  by  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness,**  the  justice 
or  righteoDsnesa  is  regarded  pre-eminently  on  its  bnghter  side, 
the  side  turned  towards  Israel ;  but  it  is  also  regarded  on  its 
fieiy  side,  or  the  side  turned  towards  the  enemies  of  Israel.  It 
is  the  righteousness  which  aids  the  oppressed  congregation 
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againrt  its  oppressors.  The  repeated  HM  heaps  one  synonym 
upon  unother,  expressive  of  the  divine  love ;  for  ^  simply  con- 
nects,  03  appends,  t]M  heaps  op  (eutrndat).  Liangaage  is  too 
contracted  to  hold  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  lore ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  latter  could  not  find  words  enough  to  ezineM 
all  that  it  desired. 

With  the  exclamation  h9n  (behold)  the  eyes  of  Israel  ne 
now  directed  to  the  saving  interposition  of  Jehovah  in  the 
immediate  future.  Vers.  11-13.  "Behold,  all  they  that  were 
incensed  agmnit  thee  must  he  ashamed  and  confoand^ ;  t/ie  men 
of  thy  confiict  become  as  noUiing,  and  perish.  Thou  teilt  sedc 
them,  and  not  find  them,  the  men  of  thy  feuds  ;  Ote  men  of  thy 
warfare  become  as  nothing,  and  nonentity.  For  I,  Jelunah  tky 
God,  lay  hold  of  thy  right  hand.  He  who  eaith  to  thee,  Fear  not ; 
I  will  help  thee."  The  comprehensive  expression  omnea  in/Zrwi- 
matt  in  te  (niphal,  as  in  ch.  xlv.  24)  stands  at  the  head ;  and 
then,  in  order  that  er«y  kind  may  be  included,  the  enemies  are 
called  hy  a  different  name  every  time.  The  three  substantires 
bear  much  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  lie,  rixa,  belUon 
(mikhdmdh,  lit.  throng  =  war-tumult,  like  the  epie  kKomk), 
hence  adversarii,  inimici,  ftostes.  The  suffixes  have  the  force 
of  objective  genitives.  We  have  founded  our  translation 
upon  the  reading  ^*nwp.  The  three  names  of  the  enemies  are 
placed  emphati(»lly  at  the  close  of  the  sentences,  and  these  are 
long  drawn  out,  whilst  the  indignation  gives  vent  to  itself; 
whereas  in  ver.  13  there  follows  nothing  l>at  short  sentences, 
in  which  the  persecuted  church  is  encouraged  and  affectionately 
embraced.  Two  clauses,  which  are  made  to  rhyme  with  #m, 
announce  the  titter  destruction  of  their  foes;  then  the  inflective 
rhyme  ekha  is  repeated  five  times ;  and  the  sixth  time  it  passes 
over  into  ikfta. 

Hie  consolatory  words,  "Fear  not,"  are  now  repeated,  for 
the  purpose  of  once  more  adding  the  promise  that  Israel  will 
not  saccumb  to  its  foes,  hut  will  acquire  power  over  its  ene- 
mies. Vers.  14-16.  "  Fear  not,  thou  vorm  Jacob,  and  Juaidful 
Israel :  I  will  help  thee,  saith  Jehovah ;  and  thy  Redeemer  u  tJte 
Holy  One  of  IsraeL  Behold,  I  have  made  t/iee  a  Hirething  roller, 
a  sharp  new  one,  with  double  ed^s:  thou  mlt  thresh  mouniaint, 
and  pound  them ;  and  hills  thou  wiU  make  Hie  chaff.  Thou  wilt 
winnow  them,  and  wind  carries  them  away,  and  tempest  teatters 
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them :  and  thou  wili  rejoic«  tn  Jthovahf  and  glory  in  the  Holy 
One  of  IsratL"  Israel,  which  is  now  helplessly  oppressed,  is 
called  "worm  of  Jacob"  (gen.  appos.)  in  compassion,  t^. 
Jacob  that  is  like  a  worm,  probably  with  some  allusion  to 
Ps.  xxii.  7;  for  the  image  of  the  Messiah  enriches  itself  in 
tbeae  discoorses,  inasmuch  as  Israel  itself  is  looked  upon  in  a 
Messianic  light,  so  that  the  second  David  does  not  stand  hj 
the  fflde,of  Israel,  bat  appears  as  Israel's  heart,  or  tme  and 
inmost  essence.  The  people  are  then  addressed  as  the  "  people 
of  Israel,"  with  some  allusion  to  the  phrase  ^f  ^D  ^no  (i.e.  few 
men,  easily  numbered)  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  Deut.  iv.  2?  (LXX. 
oXiTfoaThv  'lapa^;  Lutber,  It  armer  haiiffe  larael,  ye  poor 
crowd  of  Israel).  They  no  longer  Formed  the  compact  mass  of 
a  nation ;  the  band  of  the  commonwealth  was  broken :  they 
were  melted  down  into  a  few  individuals,  scattered  about  hither 
and  thitber.  But  it  would  not  continue  so.  "  I  help  thee  " 
(perfect  of  certainty)  ia  Jehovah's  solemn  declaration ;  and  the 
Redeemer  (redemtor.  Lev.  zxv.  48,  49)  of  His  now  enslaved 
people  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  with  His  love,  which  per- 
petually triumphs  over  wrath.  Not  only  will  He  set  it  free, 
bat  He  will  alsoendow  it  with  might  over  its  oppressors;  eanOUih 
is  a  perfect  of  assurance  (Ges.  $  126,  4) ;  morag  (roller)  signi- 
fies a  threshing-sledge  (Arab,  tutureg,  nSreg),  which  has  here 
the  term  )Tin  (ch.  xxviii.  27)  as  a  secondary  name  along  with 
t^n,  and  is  described  as  famished  on  the  under  part  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  sledge  not  only  with  sharp  knives,  bat  with 
two-edged  knives  (nI'D'B  a  reduplication,  like  nKB(<D  in  ch- 
xxvii.  8,  whereas  *0*o  is  a  double  plural).  Just  like  such  a 
threshing  machine  would  Israel  thresh  and  grind  to  powder 
from  that  time  forth  both  mountains  and  hills.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  figurative  expression  for  proud  and  mighty  foes,  just 
as  wind  and  tempest  denote  the  irresistible  force  of  Jehovah's 
aid.  The  might  of  the  enemy  would  be  broken  down  to  the 
very  last  remnant,  whereas  Israel  would  be  able  to  rejoice  and 
glory  in  its  God. 

At  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  state  of  His  people  was  a 
helpless  one,  but  its  cry  for  help  was  not  in  vain.  Vers.  17-20. 
^  The  po&r  and  needy,  who  leekfor  water  and  there- ia  none,  Hieir 
tongue  faints  for  tfiirtt  I  Jehovah  will  hear  Uiem,  I  ths  God  of 
Israel  will  not  fonaie  tJtem.    I  open  streams  upon  hills  of  the 
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Jield,  and  tpritigs  in  the  midst  of  vaUet/a ;  1  mate  tlie  desert 
into  a  pond,  arid  dry  land  into  fotmtaitta  of  water.  I  give  in 
the  desert  cedars,  acacias,  and  myrtles,  and  oleasters;  T  set  iaVie 
steppe  cypresses,  plane-trees,  and  aherbin-trees  together,  that  the>/ 
may  see,  and  know,  and  lay  to  heart  and  understand  all  together, 
that  die  hand  of  Jehovah  hath  aceompUshed  this,  and  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  hatli  created  it."  Kimchi,  Hitzig,  and  others 
refer  these  promises  to  the  retaming  exiles ;  but  there  is  also  a 
description,  without  any  restriction  to  the  return  home,  of  the 
miraculous  change  which  would  take  place  in  the  now  comfort- 
less and  helpless  condition  of  the  exiles.  The  sh'phdyim,  i.e. 
bare,  woodless  hills  rising  ap  from  the  plain,  Jer.  xii.  12,  the 
Vqd'oihy  or  deep  valleys,  by  the  sides  of  which  there  rise  preci- 
pitous mountains,  and  the  'erets  tsiyy&h,  the  land  of  bnming 
heat  or  drought  {cf,  Ps,  kiii.  2),  depict  the  homeless  condition 
of  Israel,  as  it  wandered  over  bald  heights  and  through  water- 
less plains  about  a.  land  with  parched  and  gaping  soil.  For 
the  characteristics  of  the  object,  which  is  placed  before  WW, 
we  may  therefore  compare  such  passages  as  ch.  xliv.  3,  Iv.  1. 
nrijPJ  is  either  a  pausal  form  for  '^^,  and  therefore  the  niphal 
of  nntf  (to  set,  become  shallow,  dry  up),  or  a  pausal  form  for 
nne^,  and  therefore  the  kal  of  lE'J  with  dagesh  affeetuosum,  like 
«ni  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19  (Olshausen,  J  83, 6).  The  form  nnen  in 
Jer.  li.  30  may  just  as  well  be  derived  from  nnr  (Gea.  §  67, 
Anm.  11)  as-  from  ne^,  whereas  VIB^  may  certainly  be  taken  as 
the  niphal  of  nriE*  after  the  form  fe,  iru  (Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  5), 
though  it  would  be  safer  to  refer  it  to  a  kal  IE'],  which  seems 
to  be  also  favoured  by  ^tc^*.  in  Jer.  xviii.  14  as  a  transposition 
of  wiB^^.  The  root  E^  of  which  T\m  would  be  a  further  ex- 
pansion, really  exhibits  the  meaning  to  dry  np  or  thirst,  in  the 
Arabic  nassa ;  whereas  the  verbs  B'U,  ^tt,  Dp]  (ch.  x.  18),  •^, 
Syr,  na«',  nos',  Arab,  ndsa,  nasnasa,  with  the  primary  meaning 
to  slacken,  lose  their  hold,  and  KBb,  ne^,  vp],  to  deceive,  de- 
range, and  advance,  form  separate  families.  Jnst  when  they 
are  thus  on  the  point  of  pining  away,  they  receive  an  answer 
to  their  prayer :  their  God  opens  streams,  i.e.  causes  streams  to 
break  forth  on  the  hills  of  the  field,  and  springs  in  the  midst 
of  the  valleys.  The  desert  is  transfonned  into  a  lake,  and  the 
steppe  of  burning  sand  into  fountains  of  water.  What  was 
predicted  in  ch.  xxxv.  0,  7  is  echoed  again  here, — a  figurative 
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representation  of  the  manifold  fulness  of  refreshing,  consola- 
tion, and  marvellons  help  which  was  to  burst  all  at  once  upon 
those  who  were  Apparently  forsaken  of  Ood  What  is  de- 
picted in  Ters.  19,  20,  is  the  effect  of  these.  It  is  not  merely  a 
scan^  vegetation  that  springs  np,  But  a  corresponding  nlani- 
fold  fnlneas  of  stately,  fragrant,  and  shady  trees ;  so  that  the 
steppe,  where  neither  foot  nor  eye  conld  find  a  resting-place, 
is  changed,  as  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  into  a  large,  dense,  well- 
watered  forest,  and  shines  with  sevenfold  glory, — an  image  of 
the  many-sided  mabifestatioos  of  divine  grace  which  are  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  are  comforted  now.  Isaiah  b  espe- 
cially fond  of'snch  figures  as  these  (vid,  ch.  v.  7,  vi.  13, 
xxvii.  6,  zzxyii.  31).  There  are  seven  (4  -f-  3)  trees  named; 
seven  indicating  the  divine  character  of  this  manifold  develop- 
ment {Psychol,  p.  188).  'Era  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
cedar ;  shittdh,  the  acacia,  the  Egyptian  spina  {aicavda),  Copt. 
thont;  hddas,  the  myrtle;  Vto  «Aemen,  the  wild  olive,  as  dis- 
tingnished  from  zdyWi  (^  a^ptiKaux;,  opposed  to  ^  i\a(a  ia 
Kom.  li,  17)  ;  b'rosli,  the  q'press,  at  any  rate  more  especially 
this ;  tidhdr  we  have  rendered  the  "  plane-tree,"  after  Saad. ; 
and  Ifasshar  the  "  sberhin  "  (a  kind  of  cedar),  after  Saad.  and 
Syr.  The  crowded  synonyms  indicating  sensual  and  spiritnat 
perception  in  ver.  20a  O^^i  «'•  "??>  '^^'-  22)  are  meant  to 
express  as  strongly  as  possible  the  irresistible  character  of  the 
impresdon.  They  will  be  qaite  unable  to  regard  all  this  as 
accidental  or  self-produced,  or  as  anything  but  the  production 
of  the  power  uid  grace  of  their  God. 

There  follows  now  the  second  stage  in  the  suit.  Vers.  21-23. 
"  Bring  hither  ymir  came,  saifh  Jehovah ;  bring  forward  yow 
proofs,  sailh  the  king  of  Jacob.  Let  titem  bring  fortoard,  and 
tnake  knovm  to  u«  vhat  vilt  happen :  make  known  the  beginning, 
what  it  it,  and  vie  mil  fix  our  heart  upon  it,  and  take  knowledge 
ofite  issue;  or  Ut  us  hear  what  is  to  come.  Make  hiown  what  is 
coming  later,  and  we  wiJl  acknowledge  tiiat  ye  are  gods :  yea,  do 
good,  and  do  evil,  and  we  will  measure  ourselves,  and  see  together." 
In  the  first  stage  Jehovah  appealed,  in  support  of  His  deity,  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  He  who  had  called  the  oppressor  of  the 
nations  upon  the  arena  of  history.  In  this  second  stage  He 
appeals  to  the  fact  that  He  only  knows  or  can  predict  the 
future.     There  the  challenge  was  addressed  to  the  worshippers 
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of  idols,  here  to  the  idols  themselTes ;  bnt  in  both  cases  both 
of  these  are  ranged  oa  the  one  side,  and  Jehovah  *ith  Hi* 
people  apoo  the  other.  It  is  vitb  purpose  that  Jehovah  is 
called  the  "  King  of  Jacob,"  as  being  the  tutelar  God  of  Israel, 
in  contrast  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  heathen.  The  challenge 
to  the  latter  to  establish  their  deity  is  first  of  all  addressed  to 
them  directly  in  ver.  81,  and  then  indirectly  in  ver.  22a,  where 
Jehovah  connects  Himself  with  His  people  as  the  opposing 
party;  bnt  in  ver.  22b  He  returns  again  to  a  direct  address. 
niDltlf  are  evidences  (lit.  robora,  cf.  oxyfuafiara,  2  Cor.  z.  4, 
from  D^,  to  be  strong  or  stringent ;  miaiin.  D^???*  to  contend 
with  one  another  pro  et  coiUni) ;  here  it  signifies  {ntwfs  that 
they  ctm  foresee  the  fntore.  Jehovah  for  His  part  has  dis- 
played this  knowledge  inasmuch  as,  at  the  very  time  when  He 
threatened  destroction  to  the  heathen  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus, 
He  consoled  His  people  with  the  announcement  <^  their  de- 
liverance (vers.  8-20).  It  is  therefore  the  turn  of  tlie  idtA 
deities  now :  "  Let  them  bring  forward  and  announce  to  us  the 
things  that  will  come  to  pass."  The  general  idea  of  what  is  ia 
the  future  stands  at  the  head.  Then  within  this  the  choice 
is  given  them  of  proving  their  foreknowledge  of  what  is  after- 
wards to  happen,  by  announcing  either  rrilts'tn,  or  even  ntea. 
These  two  ideas,  therefor^  are  generic  terms  within  the  range 
of  the  things  that  are  to  happen.  Consequently  nuPinn  cannot 
mean  "earlier  predictions," prius pradicta,  as  Hitzi^  Soiobel, 
and  others  suppose.  This  ezplanatioa  ia  precluded  in  the 
present  instance  by  the  logic  of  the  context  Both  ideas  lie 
upon  the  one  line  of  the  future;  the  one  being  more  imme- 
diate, the  other  more  remote,  oi^  as  the  expression  altemaliDg 
with  nibun  implies  llnK?  ni'nttnj  veniura  inpotterum  ("in  later 
times,"  compare  ch.  xlii.  23,  "at  a  later  period;"  from  the 
participle  '^K,  radical  form  *ntt,  vid.  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  5^  pro- 
bably to  distingoifih  it  from  nini«).  This  is  the  explanation 
adopted  by  Stier  and  Hahn,  the  latter  of  whom  has  correctly 
expounded  the  word,  as  denoting  "  the  events  about  to  happen 
first  in  the  immediate  future, -which  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
pn^nosticate  from  signs  that  are  discernible  in  the  present." 
The  choice  is  given  them,  either  to  foretell  "thmga  at  lA» 
beffintUnff"  (haggida  in  our  editions  is  erroneously  pointed  with 
kadma  instead  of  geresK),  i^.  that  which  will  take  place  first  or 
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next,  "urluit  they  b«"  (qua  et  qaaUa  nnt),  so  that  now,  when 
tbe  aehHrUk,  "  the  latter  end  "*  (t.s.  the  issne  of  that  which  ia 
held  ont  to  view),  as  prognosticated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present,  really  occurs,  the  prophetic  utterance  concerning  it 
may  be  TeriGed ;  or  "things  to  come,"  i^.  things  farther  off, 
in  ]ater  times  (in  the  remote  future),  tbe  prediction  of  which 
is  incomparably  more  difficult,  because  without  any  point  of 
contact  in  the  present.  They  are  to  choose  whic^  they  like  (Ik 
from  JijK,  like  vel  from  vetU) :  *•  ye  do  good,  and  do  evil,"  i,«.  (ac- 
cording to  the  proverbial  nse  of  the  phrase ;  cf.  Zeph.  i.  12  and 
Jer.  X.  5)  only  express  yourselves  in  some  way ;  come  forward, 
snd  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Tbe  meaning  is,  not  that 
they  are  to  stir  themselves  and  predict  either  good  or  evil,  bat  they 
are  to  show  some  sign  of  life,  no  matter  what.  "  And  we  will 
meatare  onrtelvet  (i.e,  look  one  another  in  the  face,  testing  and 
measuring),  aAd  tee  toother"  viz.  what  the  result  of  the  contest 
will  be.  n^^  like  ^i^nnri  in  2  Kings  ziv.  8, 11,  with  a  co- 
hottUire  dh,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  connection  with  verbs 
•O,  and  the  tone  npon  the  penultimate,  the  dh,  being  attached 
without  tone  to  the  volnntative  VFffi  in  ver.  5  (Ewald,  $  228,  c). 
For  the  cheUiib  iwni^,  the  keri  has  the  volnntative  K^,. 

Jehovah  has  tlios  placed  Himself  in  opposition  to  the 
keathen  and  their  gods,  as  the  Ood  of  history  and  prophecy. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  idols  will  speak,  to  prove 
their  dei^.  By  no  means ;  not  only  are  they  silent,  bat  they 
cannot  speak.  Therefore  Jehovah  breaks  ont  into  words  of 
wrath  and  contempt  Ver.  24.  ^'■Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and 
yoir  doing  of  nought :  on  abomination  wJtoever  eJiOOtetk  you." 
The  two  V?  are  partitive,  as  in  ch.  xl.  17 ;  and  VbW  is  not  an 
mor  of  the  pen  for  DDKS,  as  Geaenios  and  others  suppose,  but 
KM  from  JSKszHB  (from  which  cornea  Hb),  n^B,  ch.  xlii.  14 
(from  which  comes  -i^*,  ch.  lix.  5),  to  breathe,  stands  as  a 
ajmonym  to  !«*,  ^30,  nn.  The  attributive  clause  023  ina^ 
(snpply  -^  inn)  is^'a  virtual  subject  (Ewald,  §  333,  b)  :'ye  and 
your  doings  are  equally  nil;  and  whoever  chooses  you  for  pro- 
tectors, and  makes  you  the  objects  of  hb  worship,  is  morally 
the  most  degraded  of  beings. 

The  more  conclusively  and  incontrovertibly,  therefore,  does 
Jehovah  keep  the  field  as  the  moulder  of  history  and  foreteller 
of  the  fatare,  and  therefore  as  C^  above  all  gods.     Yer.  25. 
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*'  /  have  raited  up  from  the  north,  and  he  eame :  from  ihe  riling 
of  (he  sun  one  who  invokes  my  Hwme ;  and  he  treads  upon  tatrt^ 
tu  mud,  and  like  a  potter  kneadeth  claj/."  The  object  of  the 
Terb  hd'lrothl  (I  have  wakened  np)  is  he  who  came  when 
wakened  np  by  Jehovah  from  the  north  and  east,  t.«.  from 
Media  and  Persia  (HK^  =  BKn  for  hk^j  with  evasion  of  the  anxi- 
liaiy  pathaeh,  Ges.  §  76,  S,  c),  and,  aa  the  second  clause  affirm^ 
who  invokes  or  wilt  invoke  the  name  of  Jehovah  (at  any  rate, 
qtd  invocabit  is  the  real  meaning  of  qui  invocat').  For  altfaongh 
the  Zarathnstrian  reh'gion,  which  Cyras  followed,  was  nearest 
to  the  Jehovah  religion  of  all  the  systems  of  heathenism,  it 
was  a  heathen  religion  after  all.  The  doctrine  of  a  great  God 
(b<ya  vazarkd),  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  great  nnmber  of  Bagas  and  Yazatas,  behind  whoae 
working  and  worship  the  great  Qod  was  thrown  into  the  shade, 
is  (apart  from  the  dualism  condemned  in  ch.  zlv.  7)'  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Magi  in  onr  possession,  as 
confirmed  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achemenides.^  But  the 
awakened  of  Jehovah  would,  as  is  here  predicted,  "  call  with 
the  name,  or  by  means  of  the  name,  of  Jehovah,"  which  may 
mean  either  call  upon  this  name  (Zeph.  iii.  9 ;  Jer.  z.  25),  or 
call  out  the  name  (compare  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  xxsiv.  5,  with  Ex. 
3axv.  30)  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does  make  use  of  it  in  the 
edict  setting  the  exiles  free  (Ezra  i.  2).  The  verb  Kh'  which 
follows  (cf.  ver.  2)  designates  him  still  further  as  a  conqueror 
of  nations;  the  verb  constraed  with  an  accasative  is  ased 
here,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  in  the  sense  of  hostile 
attack.  The  word  Sdgdn,  which  is  met  with  first  in  £zekiel — 
apart,  that  Js-  to  say,  from  the  passage  before  ns — may  have 
owed  its  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  to  its  similarity 
in  sound  to  lOkhin  (ch.  xxii.  15) ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
Persian  word,  which  became  naturalized  in  the  Hebrew  (£017^ 
1^  in  Atlienteos,  and  Neo-Pers.  eichne,  a  governor;  see  G«s. 
Thet^,  though  this  comparison  is  by  no  means  so  certain'  as 

»  WindioclmiAnii,  Zoroaitrisclie  Slttdien,  pp.  134,  185, 
'  Spiegel  has  the  following  remaifa  upon  iJte  subject :  There  is  bat  vwy 
little  probabilitj-  in  the  etyraologiea  which  can  be  suggeeted  for  the  wonl 
lagiii  through  the  help  of  the  old  Persian.  The  new  Penivi  (Ubie  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  Neo-Penun,  and  even  there  it  ia  sooiewhat  nispicioiM  on 
Mconnt  of  the  _  which  it  contains,  and  which  ia  not  Fenian.    Tlte  wlj 
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that  aofrpamf^  is  the  same  as  the  Ka<arapdvan  of  the  mscrip- 
tions,  i.e.  protector  of  the  kingdom.*  Without  at  all  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  this  word  fgdnlm,  so  far  as  it  can  really  he 
supposed  to  be  a  Persian  word,  favours  the  later  composition 
of  thb  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  we  cannot  admit  that  it 
has  any  decisive  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  Persian  word  pardia 
occurs  even  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  And  the  indications 
which  might  be  found  in  the  word  s'ffdnlm  nnfavonrable  to 
Isaiah's  anthonbip  are  abandaotly  counterbalanced  by  what 
immediately  follows. 

As  ver.  25  points  hack  to  die  6rst  charge  against  the  heathen 
and  their  gods  (vers.  2-7),  so  vers.  26-28  point  back  to  the 
second.  Not  only  did  Jehovah  manifest  Himself  as  the  Uni- 
versal Baler  in  the  waking  up  of  Cyrus,  but  as  the  Omniscient 
Ruler  also.  Vers.  26-28.  "  Who  hath  made  it  known  from  the 
heginning,  loe  will  acknovsUdge  it,  and  from  former  time,  we  vill 
lay  He  it  in  the  right  f  I  Yea,  there  woe  none  that  made  known ; 
yea,  none  thai  caused  to  hear ;  yea,  none  that  heard  yow  viords. 
At  the  frrtt  I  said  to  Zion,  Behold,  behold,  tliere  it  is :  and  I 
bettow  evangelists  upon  Jerusalem.  And  I  looted,  and  there  was 
no  man;  and  of  these  there  was  no  one  answering  whom  I  could 
ask,  and  wJu)  would  give  me  an  laiswer."  If  any  one  of  the 
heathen  deities  had  foretold  this  appearance  of  Cyrus  so  long 
before  as  at  the  very  commencement  of  that  course  of  hisCbry 

i«U  Fenian  word  to  which  I  oonld  think  of  tracing  it  ib  ihahr,  a  atj  (old 
Btctrian  khAathra,  or  Amihra,  a  pl&ce  of  ftbode) ;  or  it  mightposublj  have 
qmiDg  from  tftotlArwfca,  a  RippoBititicnu  word,  in  the  scum  of  governor  of 
ft  diiUct,  but  with  the  r  changed  into  »  (a  change  which  oqIj  ocean  in 
HiBvaNth)  and  the  A  into  ^.  There  are  also  difficoltioi  in  the  oompari- 
nn  of  the  old  Bacbian  fonA,  to  my  or  expnaa  aolemnly.  An  adjective 
pmJUtMi  (expressing,  oommanding),  formed  from  this  verb,  would  be  pro- 
Doimoed  piiana  or  even  ^na  in  old  Peiman ;  and  from  this  SdgSn  would 
have  to  be  obtained,  bo  that  weahonld  itill  want  the  n  to  take  the  place  of 
tha  Gimcl.  At  the  ume  time,  there  ia  a,  itill  haiaherform  of  the  toot  pmh 
in  the  Gatha  dialect,  namely  fak  (not  Out  tame  aa  the  Saiuikrit  ^jt,  to  be 
itrong,  as  Hang  auppoaee),  from  which  the  Neo-Penian  Maehan,  tachua,  a 
woid,  ia  derived  j  so  that  it  appears  to  hare  been  alao  corrent  in  old 
Fenian.  Accordingly,  the  form  fak&na  may  also  have  been  need  in  the 
|Jace  of  fanhatia,  and  this  might  miit  in  aome  degree  for  iSgdn. 

'  See  H.  Rawlinaou,  .^nolic  Journal,  zi.  1,  p.  116  as. ;  and  Spinel,  Kat* 
intehrifltn,  p.  lU. 
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which  had  thus  reached  its  goal,  Jehorah  with  His  people, 
being  thns  taught  by  expeiience,  would  admit  and  acknow- 
ledge their  dirinity.  inho  is  used  in  the  Eame  sense  as  in 
ch.  xlviii.  16 ;  and  also  in  ch.  xli.  4  and  xl.  21,  where  it  refers, 
according  to  the  context  in  ea<^  case,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
particular  line  of  history.  P^V  signiBes  either  "  be  is  rights"  U. 
in  the  right  (compare  the  Arabic  tiddii,  gennine),  or  in  a  aent^ 
sense,  "  it  is  right"  (^  true),  i.e,  the  claim  to  divine  b<»onrB  is  ^ 
really  founded  upon  divine  performances.  But  there  was  not 
one  who  had  proclaimed  it,  or  who  gave  a  single  sonnd  of  him- 
self; no  one  had  heard  anything  of  the  kind  from  them.  T* 
receives  a  retrospective  character  from  the  connection;  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  the  participles  may  be  also  resolved  into 
imperfects.  The  repeated  ^,  passing  beyond  what  is  set  down 
as  possible,  declares  the  reality  of  the  veiy  opposite.  Wliat 
Jehovah  thus  proves  the  idols  to  want,  He  can  lay  claim  to  for 
Himself.  In  ver.  27  we  need  not  assume  that  there  is  any 
hyperbaton,  as  Lottis  de  Diea,  Kosenmtiller,  and  others  have 
done :  "  I  first  will  pve  to  Zion  and  JerusHlem  one  bringing 
glad  tidings:  behold,  behold  them."  After  what  has  gone 
before  in  ver.  26  we  may  easily  snpply  '^")?^,  "  I  said,"  io  ver. 
37a  (compare  ch.  viii.  19,  xiv.  16,  xzviL  2),  not  'iDK,  for  the 
whole  comparison  drawn  by  Jehovah  between  Himself  and  the 
idols  is  retrospective,  and  looks  back  from  the  fulBlment  io 
progress  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  it.  The  only  reply  that 
'  we  can  look  for  to  the  question  in  ver.  26  is  not,  "  1  on  the 
contraiy  do  it,"  but  **!  ^  it."  At  the  same  time,  the  render- 
ing is  a  correct  one :  "  Behold,  behold  them"  {ilia ;  for  the 
neuter  nse  of  the  masculine,  compare  ch.  xlviii.  3,  xxxviii.  16, 
xIv.  8).  "As  the  first,"  Jehovali  replies  (i.e.  without  any  one 
anticipating  me),  "  have  I  spoken  to  Zion  :  behold,  behold,  there 
it  is,"  pointing  with  the  finger  of  prophecy  to  the  coming  sal- 
vation, which  is  here  regarded  as  present ;  "  and  I  gave  to 
Jerusalem  messengers  of  joy;"  i^  long  agi^  before  what  is 
now  approaching  could  be  known  by  any  one,  I  foretold  to  my 
church,  through  the  medium  of  pro[^iets,  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon.  If  the  anthtK  of  ch.  xl.-1xvi. 
were  a  prophet  of  the  captivity,  his  reference  here  would  be 
to  such  prophecies  as  Isa.  xi.  11  (where  Shinaris  mentioned 
as  a  land  of  dispersion),  and  more  especially  still  Mic.  \v.  1% 
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"There  in  Babylon  wilt  tlioa  be  delivered,  there  will  Jehorah 
redeem  thee  ont  of  the  hand  of  thine  enemies ;"  bat  if  Isaiah 
were  the  aathor,  be  is  Isoking  back  from  the  ideal  standpoint 
of  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  of  Cyms  more  especially,  to 
hi*  own  prophecies  before  the  captivity  (such  as  ch.  siii.  1-xiv. 
23,  and  xxi.  1-10),  jaat  as  Ezekiel,  when  prophesying  of  Gog 
aitd  Mago^  looks  back  in  ch.  xxxviiL  17  from  the  ideal  stand- 
point of  this  remote  fntnre,  more  especially  to  his  own  prophe- 
cies IB  relation  to  it.  In  that  case  the  tn'bhasglr,  or  evangelist, 
more  especially  referred  to  is  the  prophet  himself  (GroUns 
and  Stier),  namely,  as  being  the  foreteller  of  those  prophets  to 
whom  the  commission  in  ch.  xl.  1,  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye," 
is  addressed,  and  who  are  greeted  in  ch.  lii.  7,  8  as  the  bearers 
of  the  joyfnl  news  of  the  eating  fulfilment  of  the  deliverance 
that  has  appeared,  and  therefore  as  the  n^bhaaaSr  or  evangelist 
of  the  fotvre  QnlEQD.  In  any  case,  it  follows  from  vers. 
S6,  27  that  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  and  the  redemption  of 
Israel  had  long  before  been  proclaimed  by  Jehovah  through 
His  prophets ;  and  if  oar  exposition  is  correct  so  far,  tho 
fatnres  in  ver.  28  are  to  be  taken  as  imperfects:  And  I  looked 
round  (K^^l,  a  voluntatire  in  the  hypothetical  protasis,  Ges. 
S  188,  2),  and  there  was  no  one  (who  announced  anything  of 
the  kind);  and  of  these  (the  idols)  there  was  no  adviser  (with 
regard  to  the  fature,  Num.  xxiv.  14),  and  none  whom  I  could 
ask,  and  who  answered  me  (the  questioner).  Consequently, 
just  as  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus  proclaimed  the  sole  omnipotence 
of  Jehovah,  so  did  the  fact  that  the  deliverance  of  Zion- 
Jemsalem,  for  which  the  raising  np  of  Cyms  prepared  the 
way,  bad  been  predicted  by  Him  long  before,  proclaim  His 
sole  omniscience. 

This  closing  declaration  of  Jehovah  terminates  with  similar 
words  of  wrath  and  contempt  to  those  with  which  the  jodicial  ~ 
process  ended  in  ver.  24.  Ver.  29.  "  See  tJiem  all,  vanity ; 
noihxngneta  are  their  productione,  wind  and  desolation  their 
moiUn  imoffei."  Efrfc'i|0  are  not  the  works  of  the  idols,  but,  as 
the  parallel  shows,  the  productions  (plural,  as  in  Ezek.  vi.  6,  Jer. 
i.  16)  of  the  idolaters, — in  other  words,  the  idols  themselves, — 
a  parallel  expression  to  0(i?D^  (from  iJDl,  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  S  = 
mattik/i^,  ch.  xlii.  17).  DDK  IJK  is  an  emotional  asyndeton 
(Ges.  S  155,  1,  a).    The  address  is  thoa  rounded  off  by  retom- 
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ing  to  the  idolaters,  witb  whom  it  first  started.  The  first  part, 
Ters.  1-24,  contains  the  jadicial  pleadings;  tlie  second  part, 
vers.  25  sqq.,  recapitulates  the  evidence  and  the  verdict. 

THIRD  PBOPHEOT.— Chap.  xm.  1-XLin.  18. 

THE  HEDUTOB  OF  ISRAEL  AND  SAVIOUB  OF  THE  GENTIUBS. 

The  hen  (behold)  in  ch.  zli.  29  is  now  followed  hj  a  second 
hen.  With  the  former,  Jehovah  pronounced  sentence  upon  the 
idolaters  and  their  idols ;  with  the  latter,  He  introduces  His 
"  servant."  In  ch.  xli.  8  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the  nation, 
which  had  been  chosen  as  the  servant  and  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  But  the  servant  of  Jehovah  who  is  presented  to  ns 
here  is  distinct  from  Israel,  and  has  bo  strong  an  individuality 
and  such  marked  personal  features,  that  the  expression  cannot 
possibly  be  merely  a  personified  collective.  Nor  can  the  prophet 
himself  be  intended ;  for  what  is  here  affirmed  of  this  servant 
of  Jehovah  goes  infinitely  beyond  anything  to  which  a  prophet 
was  ever  called,  or  of  which  a  man  was  ever  capable.  It  mast 
therefore  be  the  future  Christ ;  and  this  is  the  view  taken  in 
the  Targum,  where  the  translation  of  our  prophecy  commences 
thus :  "  Md^  'abhdi  APahickd\"  Still  there  must  be  a  conuectJon 
between  the  national  sense,  in  which  the  expression  "servant 
of  Jehovah"  was  used  in  ch.  zlL  8,  and  the  personal  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  here.  The  C()ming  Saviour  is  not  depicted  as 
the  Son  of  David,  as  in  ch.  vii.-xii.,  and  elsewhere,  but  appears 
as  the  embodied  idea  of  Israel,  i.e.  as  its  truth  and  reality 
embodied  in  one  person.  The  idea  of  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
asBomed,  to  speak  figuratively,  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
base  was  Israel  as  a  whole ;  the  central  section  was  that  Israel, 
which  was  not  merely  Israel  according  to  the  fiesh,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  also ;  the  apex  is  the  person  of  the  Mediator  of 
salvation  springing  out  of  Israel.  And  the  last  of  the  three  is 
reg&rded  (1)  asthe  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  promised  king- 
dom— the  second  David;  (2)  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the 
people  of  salvation — the  second  Israel;  (3)  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  the  human  race — :the  second  Adam.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  these  prophecies  in  ch.  xl.— Ixvi.  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  is  still  in  its  second  stage,  and  about  to  pass  into  the 
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third.  Israel's  true  nature  as  a  servant  of  God,  which  had  its 
roots  in  the  election  and  calling  of  Jehovah,  and  manifested 
itself  in  conduct  and  action  in  hannonj  with  this  calling,  is 
all  concentrated  in  Him,  the  One,  as  its  ripest  frait.  The 
gracious  purposes  of  God  towaifds  the  whole  hnman  race,  which 
were  manifested  even  in  the  election  of  Israel,  are  brought  hj 
Him  to  their  full  completion.  Whilst  jadgments  are  inflicted 
upon  the  heathen  by  the  oppressor  of  the  nations,  and  display 
the  nothingness  of  idolatry,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  brings  to 
them  in  a  peacefol  way  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  Ver.  1. 
"  BeJtold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold ;  mine  eUct,  whom  my  lottl 
hoetA .-  /  have  laid  my  ^rit  upon  Him ;  He  will  bring  out  right 
to  tA«  Gentiles."  We  must  not  render  the  first  claose  **  by 
whom  I  hold."  Tdmakh  b'  means  to  lay  firm  hold  of  and  keep 
upright  (sustinere).  *B^  ^CTil  (^"PP'?  ^  °^  ^^t  ^°^  zzxiii.  26) 
is  an  attributive  clause.  The  amplified  subject  extends  as  far 
as  iuipA«Al;  then  follows  the  predicate :  I  have  endowed  Him 
with  my  Spirit,  and  by  virtue  of  this  Spirit  He  will  cany  out 
mithpdt,  t.e.  absolute  and  therefore  divine  right,  beyond  the 
circle  in  which  He  Himself  is  to  be  found,  even  far  away  to  the 
Gentiles.  Mishpdt  is  the  term  employed  here  to  denote  true 
religion  regarded  on  its  practical  aide,  as  the  rale  and  authority  , 
for  life  in  all  its  relations,  i.e.  religion  as  the  law  of  life,  vofiM- 
The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  will  manifest  Himself  in  the  world  outside  Israel  by 
the  prtHUulgation  of  this  right.  Yer.  2.  "  He  will  not  cry,  nor 
Kfi  up,  nor  eaute  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  His  voice,"  "  His 
voice"  is  the  object  of  "lift  »ip,"  as  well  as  "  cause  to  be  heard." 
With  our  existing  division  of  the  verse,  it  must  at  least  be  sup- 
plied in  thought.  Although  he  is  certain  of  His  divine  call, 
and  brings  to  the  nations  the  highest  and  best,  His  manner  of 
appearing  is  nevertheleBS  qaiet,  gentle,  and  humble ;  the  very 
opposite  of  those  lying  teachers,  who  endeavoured  to  exalt 
themselves  by  noisy  demonstrations.  He  does  not  seek  His 
own,  and  therefore  denies  Himself ;  He  brings  what  commends 
Uself,  and  therefore  requires  no  forced  trumpeting. 

With  this  unassuming  appearance  there  is  associated  a 
tender  pastoral  care.  Ver.  3.  "  A  bruised  reed  He  doe*  not 
break,  and  a  glimmering  wick  He  does  not  put  out :  according  to 
truth  He  brings  out  right''    *' Bruised : "  rdtsOts  signifies  here. 
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S8  in  ch.  xsxvi,  6,  what  is  cracked,  and  therefore  half-broken 
already.  Glimmering :  keheh  (a  form  indicative  of  defects, 
like  ^.{f),  that  which  ia  hnming  feeblj,  and  very  neariy  e^ 
tingnished.  Tertutlian  understands  by  the  "bruised  reed" 
(arttndinem  eontaaani)  the  f uth  of  Israel,  and  by  the  "  glim- 
mering wick"  {Unum  ardent)  the  momentary  zeal  of  U>e 
Gentiles.  But  the  words  hardly  admit  of  this  distinction ;  the 
reference  is  rather  a  general  one,  to  those  whose  inner  and  outer 
life  is  (mly  banging  by  a  slender  thread.  In  the  statement 
that  in  sach  a  case  as  this  He  does  not  completely  break  or  ex- 
tinguish, there  is  more  implied  than  is  really  expressed.  Not 
only  will  He  not  destroy  the  life  that  is  dying  out,  but  He  will 
actually  save  ifr;  His  coarse  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save.  If 
we  explain  the  words  that  follow  as  meaning,  "He  will  cany 
out  right  to  truth,"  i.e.  to  its  fullest  efficacy  and  permanence 
(LXX.  eU  dXi]<9euu';  instead  of  which  we  find  ek  vucoi,  "unto 
victoiy,"  in  Matt.  zii.  20,^  as  if  the  reading  were  rno?,  as  in 
Hab.  i.  4),  the  connection  between  the  first  and  last  clanses  of 
ver.  3  is  a  very  loose  one.  It  becomes  much  closer  if  we  take 
the  7  as  indicating  the  standard,  as  in  ch.  xi.  3  and  xx^i.  ], 
and  adopt  the  rendering  "according  to  truth"  (Hitzig  and 
Knobel),  It  is  on  its  subjective  and  practical  side  that  truth 
is  referred  to  here,  viz.  as  denoting  such  a  knowledge,  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  true  facts  in  the  complicated  affairs  of 
men,  as  will  promote  both  equity  and  kindness. 

The  figures  in  ver.  Za  now  lead  to  the  thought  that  the 
servant  of  God  wiirnerer  be  extinguished  or  become  broken 
Himself.  Ver.  4.  "  He  teill  not  become  faint  or  hrdkm,  till  He 
establish  right  ^g>on  earth,  and  €te  itUmde  wait  for  Bit  inttruc- 
tion"  As  nnp^  (become  faint)  points  back  to  tvo  TVKft  (the 
faint  or  glimmering  wick),-so  pnj  must  point  hack  to  pSD  JVp 
■  (the  bruised  or  broken  reed) ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  derived 
from  yv\  (to  run)  in  the  sense  of  "  He  will  not  be  rash  or  impe- 
tuous, but  execute  His  calling  with  wise  moderation,"  as  Heng- 
stenberg  supposes,  but  as  in  JBcctes.  xii.  6,  from  Pn~)^*  (Gos. 
S  67,  Anm.  9),  in  the  neater  sense  of  infringelur  (will  break). 
His  zeal  will  not  be  extinguished,  nor  will  anything  break  His 
strength,  till  He  shall  have  secured  for  right  a  firm  standing  (m 
the  earth  (D'^,  is  nfut,  ex,  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned, 
'  "Ad  jnetoriani  miai  ufhit perdaeit  qui  ad  veritattnt perdiKil," — Anoer. 
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like  VftV.  in  ch.  x.  12).  The  qnestion  arises  now,  whether  what 
follows  is  also  governed  hy  ^f,  in  the  sense  of  "  and  nntil  the 
islands  shall  have  believed  his  instmctioo/'  as  Hitzig  supposes; 
or  whether  it  is  an  independent  sentence;  as  rendered  hy  the 
LXX.  and  in  Matt.  sii.  21.  We  prefer  the  latter,  both 
because  of  ch.  li.  5,  and  also  because,  althoagh  'n  tyr?  hn-  xnay 
certainly  mean  to  exercise  a  believing  confidence  in  the  woi^ 
of  God  (Pfl.  cxix.  74,  81),  Imln^  '?ir  can  only  mean  "  to  wait 
with  longing  for  a  person's  instruction "  (Job  isix.  23),  and 
especially  in  this  case,  where  no  thonght  is  more  naturally  sug- 
gested, than  that  the  messenger  to  the  Gentile  world  will  be 
welcomed  hy  a  eonseiousness  of  need  already  existing  in  the 
heathen  world  itself.  There  is  a  gratia  prceparans  at  work  in 
the  Gentile  world,  as  these  prophecies  all  presuppose,  in  perfect 
haAnony  whh  the  Oospel  of  John,  with  which  they  have  so 
mnch  sflSnity;  and  it  is  an  actual  fact,  that  the  cry  for  redemp- 
tion runs  through  the  whole  human  race,  i.e.  an  earnest  longing, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which,  however  nnconscionsly,  is  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  and  his  instrnc^on  from  Zion  (ch,  ii.  3),-^in 
other  words,  the  gospel. 

The  words  of  Jehovah  are  now  addressed  to  His  servant 
himself.  He  has  not  only  an  exalted  vocation,  answering  to 
the  infinite  exaltation  of  Him  from  whom  be  has  received  his 
call ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  infinite  might  of  the  caller,  he  may 
be  well  assured  that  he  will  never  be  wanting  in  power  to 
execute  his  calling.  Vers.  5-1.  "  Thut  saith  God,  Jehovah, 
who  created  the  heaeena,  and  stretcli^d  them  out;  who  spread  tht 
earth,  and  its  productions ;  who  gave  the  ipirit  of  life  to  the  people 
iq)on  it,  and  the  breatli  of  Hfe  to  them  that  walk  upon  it :  I, 
Jehovah,  I  haw  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  grasped  thy 
hand;  and  I  keep  thee,  and  make  thee  the  covenant  of  Hie  people, 
tJie  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  prisoners 
otd  of  the  prison,  them  that  sit  m  darkness  out  of  the  prison^- 
house."  The  perfect  '/bnar  is  to  he  explained  oa  the  ground 
that  the  words  of  God,  as  compared  with  the  prophecy  which 
annonDces  them,  are  always  the  earlier  of  the  two.  pK^  (the 
absolutely  Mighty)  is  an  anticipatory  apposition  to  Jehovah 
(Ges.  §  113**).  The  attributive  participles  we  have  resolved 
into  perfects,  because  the  three  first  at  least  declare  facts  of 
creation,  which  have  occurred  once  for  all.  OJV'da  is  not  to  be 
vol*  II.  K 
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regarded  as  a  plaral,  after  cb.  liv.  S  and  Job  jxxv,  10 ;  but  as 
irris  precedes  it,  we  may  take  it  as  a  siDgnlar  with  an  original 
qniescent  Yod,  aFter  ch.  t.  12,  xxii.  11,  zxvi.  12  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  108). 
On  ffE^  (construct  of  I!i^),  see  ch.  xl.  19.  The  n  of  "*?»<»  (a 
word  found  both  in  Job  and  Isaiah,  nsed  here  in  its  most  direct 
sense,  to  aignif  j  the  vegetable  world)  most  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sense,  as  the  Vav  of  appurtenance ;  since  spt 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  globe  itself,  bat  not  of  the  vegetable 
productions  upon  it  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  20 ;  Judg.  vi.  5 ;  2  Chron. 
ii.  3).  J^ahdmdh  and  mdch  are  epithets  applied  to  the  divine 
principle  of  life  in  all  created  corfoiesil  beings,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  all  beings  with  living  souls.  At  the  same  time, 
nfahdmdh  is  an  epithet  restricted  to  the  self^consdons  spirit  of 
man,  which  gives  him  his  personality  {PtyehoU  p.  76,  etc) ; 
whereas  ruAcA  is  applied  not  only  to  the  human  spirit,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  as  well.  Accordingly,  OS  signifies  the 
human  race,  as  in  ch.  xl.  7,  What  is  it,  then,  that  Jehovah, 
the  Author  of  all  being  and  all  life,  the  Creator  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  says  to  His  servant  here!  "  I  Jehovah  have 
called  thee  '  in  righteousness' "  {b'Uedeq ;  cf .  ch.  sir.  13,  where 
Jehovah  also  says  of  Cym%  "  I  have  raised  him  up  in  right- 
eonsness").  PTt,  derived  from  p^f,  to  be  rigid,  straight,  denotes 
the  observance  of  a  fixed  rul&  The  righteousness  of  Qod  is 
the  stringency  with  which  He  acts,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  His  holiness.  This  sill  of  holiness  is,  so  far  as  the  human 
race  is  concerned,  and  apart  from  the  counsels  of  salvation,  a 
will  of  wrath;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  these  coonsela  it  is 
a  will  of  lov^  which  is  only  changed  into  a  will  of  wrath 
towards  those  who  despise  the  grace  thus  offered  to  them. 
Accordingly,  tttdeq  denotes  the  action  of  God  in  accordance 
with  His  purposes  of  love  and  the  plan  of  salvation.  It  sig- 
nifies just  the  same  as  what  we  should  call  in  New  Testament 
phraseology  the  holy  love  of  God,  which,  because  it  is  a  AoZy 
love,  has  wrath  against  its  despisers  as  its  obverse  side,  but 
which  acts  towards  men  not  according  to  the  law  of  work^ 
but  according  to  the  law  of  grace.  The  word  has  this  evan- 
gelical sense  here,  where  Jehovah  says  of  the  Mediator  of  His 
Counsels  of  love,  that  He  has  called  Him  in  strict  adherence  to 
the  will  of  His  love,  which  will  show  mercy  as  right^  but  at 
the  same  time  will  manifest  a  right  of  double  severity  towards 
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those  who  scornfully  repel  the  offered  mercj.  That  He  had 
been  called  in  righteousness,  ffl  attested  to  the  servant  of  Je- 
hovah by  the  fact  that  Jehovah  has  taken  Him  by  the  hand 
(ptnm  contracted  after  the  manner  of  a  fnture  of  sequence), 
and  guards  Him,  and  appoints  Him  D,^  ^^M?  D^  '^'^^A  These 
words  are  a  dedsive  proof  that  the  idea  of  the  expression 
**  servant  of  Jehovah"  has  been  elevated  in  cb.  zlii.  1  sqq^  as 
compared  with  ch.  xli.  8,  from  the  national  base  to  the  personal 
^>ex.  Adherence  to  the  national  sense  necessarily  compels  a 
rescMit  to  artifices  which  carry  their  own  condemnation,  such  as 
that  Djr  nna  ognifies  the  **  covenant  nation,"  as  Hitzig  sup- 
poses, or  "  ^  mediating  nation,"  as  Swald  maintains,  whereas 
dther  of  these  would  require  nns  Dv ;  or  "  national  covenant" 
(Knobet),  in  sapport  of  which  we  are  referred,  thongh  qbite 
incoDclosively,  to  Dan.  xL  28,  where  chh>  fi^3  does  not  mean 
the  covenant  of  the  patriots  among  themselves,  but  the  cove- 
nant religion,  with  its  distinctive  sign,  drcomcision ;  or  even 
that  DV  is  collective,  and  equivalent  to  tmp  {BoaenmiUler), 
whereas  tur  and  Qni,  when  standing  side  by  side,  as  they  do 
hei%  can  only  mean  Israel  and  the  Geotttes ;  and  so  far  as  the 
passage  before  us  is  concerned,  this  is  pat  beyond  all  doubt  by 
ch.  xlix.  S  (cf.  V&:.  6).  An  unprejudiced  commentator  most 
admit  that  the  **  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  pointed  out  here,  as 
He  in  whom  imd  through  whom  Jehovah  conclades  a  new 
covenant  with  His  people  in  the  place  of  the  old  covenant 
that  was  bn^en, — ^namely,  the  covenant  promised  in  ch.  liv.  10, 
IxL  8,  Jer.  xzzi.  31-34,  Ezek.  xvi.  60  sqq.  The  mediator  of 
this  covenant  with  Israel  cannot  be  Israel  itself,  not  even  the 
true  Inael,  as  distingoished  from  the  mass  (where  do  we  read 
anything  of  this  kind  1) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  remnant  left 
after  the  sweeping  away  of  the  mass  is  the  object  of  this  cove- 
nant.^ Nor  caa  the  expression  refer  to  the  prophets  as  a  body, 
or,  in.  fact,  have  any  collective  meaning  at  all :  the  form  of  the 

1  'Hui  is  eqaaDT  apidinUe  to  V.  F.  Oehler  (Der  Eiuehl  Jehovd"!  im 
Denterojaaia,  2  Theile,  1865),  vho  takes  the  "  Berraiit  of  Jehorsli"  m 
far  as  ch.  lii.  14  m  a  national  senoe,  and  aopposet  "  the  mnsition  trota 
the  '  Mrvant'  as  a  ooUectiTe  noun,  to  the  '  servant'  as  on  individual,"  to  be 
effected  them ;  whereas  two  younger  theologians,  £.  Schmutz  (^Le  Sernitevr 
de  JHujTHi,  1868)  and  Ferd.  Philippi  (2Na  bibl.  Lekre  iwm  KattAU  Gotta, 
1864),  adniit  that  the  iadividmlizing  commences  as  earij  as  ch.  xlii  1. 
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word,  vhich  ib  bo  strongly  personal,  is  in  itself  opposed  to  this. 
It  cannot,  in  fact,  denote  any  other  than  that  Prophet  irho  is 
more  than  a  prophet^  namely,  Malachi's  "  Messenger  of  the 
covenant"  (ch.  iii.  1).  Amongst  those  who  sapposQ  that  the 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  either  Israel,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
its  prophetic  Calling,  or  the  prophets  as  a  body,  Umbreit  at  any 
rate  is  obliged  to  admit  that  this  collective  body  is  looked  at 
here  in  the  ideal  nnity  of  one  single  Messianic  personality ;  and 
he  adds,  that  "  in  the  holy  countenance  of  this  prophet,  which 
shines  forth  as  the  ideal  of  future  realization,  we  discern 
exactly  the  loved  featares  of  Him  to  whom  all  prophecy  points, 
and  who  saw  Himself  therein,"  This  is  very  heantifol ;  bat 
why  this  ronndahont  course  t  Let  us  hear  in  mind,  that  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  appears  here  not  only  as  one  who  is  the 
medium  of  a  covenant  to  the  nation,  and  of  light  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  as  being  himself  the  people's  covenant  and  heathen's 
light,  inasmuch  as  in  his  own  person  he  is  tlie  band  of  a  new 
fellowship  between  Isrdel  and  Jehovah,  and  becomes  in  his  own 
person  the  light  which  illumines  the  dark  heathen  world.  This 
is  surely  more  than  conld  be  affirmed  of  any  prophet,  even  of 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  Hence  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  must 
bo  that  one  Person  who  was  the  goal  and  cnlminating  point 
to  which,  from  the  very  first,  the  history  of  Israel  was  ever 
pressing  on  ;  that  One  who  throws  into  the  shade  not  only  all 
that  prophets  did  before,  bat  aU  that  had  been  ever  done  by 
Israel's  priests  or  kings ;  that  One  who  arose  cot  of  Israel,  tot 
Israel  and  the  whole  hnman  race,  and  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  not  only  to  the  wider  circle  of  the  whole  nation,  bat 
also  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  best  and  noblest  within  it,  as  the 
heart  to  the  body  which  it  animates,  or  the  head  to  the  body 
over  which  if  rules.  All  that  Cyras  did,  was  simply  to  throw 
the  idolatrous  nations  into  a  state  of  alarm,  and  set  the  exiles 
free.  But  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  opens  blind  eyes ;  and 
therefore  the  deliverance  which  He  brings  is  not  only  redemp- 
tioti  from  bodily  captivity,  hut  from  spiritual  bond^e  also. 
He  leads  His  people  (cf.  ch.  xlix.  8,  9),  and  the  Gentiles  also, 
oat  of  night  into  light ;  He  is  the  Bedeemer  of  all  that  need 
redemption  and  desire  salvation. 

J^orah  pledges  His  name  and  hononr  that  this  work  of 
the  Semmt  of  Jehovah  will  be  carried  into  effect     Yer.  8.  "  7 
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am  Jthovah;  th<a  it  my  name,  and  my  glory  I  give  not  to  anoUier, 
nor  my  renovn  to  idols"  That  is  His  name,  which  affirms  how 
truly  He  stands  alone  in  His  nature,  and  recals  to  mind  the 
manifestationB  of  HIa  life.  His  power,  and  Hb  grace  from  the 
Teiy  earliest  times  (cf.  Ex.  iiL  15).  He  to  whom  this  name 
belongs  cannot  permit  the  honour  dae  to  Him  to  be  perma- 
nently transferred  to  sham  gods.  He  has  therefca«  made  pre- 
parations for  putting  an  end  to  idolatry.  Gyrus  does  this 
provisionally  by  the  tempestuous  force  of  arms ;  and  the  Ser- 
vant of  JdiOTah  completes  it  by  the  spiritoal  force  of  His 
simple  word,  and  of  His  gentle,  unselfish  lore. 

First  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  then  the  restoration  of 
Israel  and  converaon  of  tfie  Gentiles :  this  is  the  double  work 
of  Jehovah's  zeal  which  is  already  in  progress.  Ver.  9.  "  The 
fint,  behold,  it  come  to  pott,  and  new  tkingt  am  I  proclaiming; 
before  it  tpringa  vp,  I  let  you  hear  it."*  The  "  first "  is  the  rise 
of  Cyras,  and  the  agitation  of  the  nations  which  it  occasioned, 
— events  which  not  only  formed  the  starting-point  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  these  addresses,  whether  the  captivity  was  the  i«o- 
phet's  historical  or  ideal  standpoint,  but  which  had  no  lees 
force  in  themselves,  as  the  connection  between  the  first  and 
second  halves  of  the  verse  before  ns  imply,  as  events  both 
foreknown  and  distinctly  foretold  by  Jehovah.  The  "  new 
things  "  which  Jehovah  now  foretells  before  their  visible  deve- 
lopment (ch.  xliii.  19),  are  the  restoration  of  Israel,  for  wjiich 
the  defeat  of  their  oppressors  prepares  the  way,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  to  which  an  impulse  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  God  thus  glorifies  Himself  in  His  people. 

The  prediction  of  these  "  new  things,"  which  now  follows, 
looks  away  from  all  human  mention.  They  are  manifestly 
the  work  of  Jehovah  Himself,  and  consist  primarily  in  the 
mbjngation  of  His  enemies,  who  are  holding  His  people  in 
captivity.  Vers.  10-13.  "  &ng  ye  to  Jehoeah  a  nets  tong. 
Bit  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  ye  navigatore  of  the  tea, 
and  iti  fubiett ;  ye  ielandt,  and  their  inhabitantt.  Let  the 
detert  and  the  e^t  thereof  ttrike  up,  the  villagei  VuU  Kedar 
dotA  inhabit ;  the  inhabUantt  of  the  rackety  may  r^oice,  thout 
from  the  tummiti  of  the  movntaint.  Let  them  give  glory  to 
Jehovah,  and  proclaim  Hie  praise  in  the  islands^  Jehovah,  like 
a  hero  ttill  He  go  forth,  kindle  jealousy  like  a  man  of  war;  Be 
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will  break  forth  into  a  vxrf-ery,  a  yeUing  war-cry,  prove  JShtu^ 
a  hero  upon  Hit  enemies."  The  "new  things"  famish  the 
hnpnlse  and  materiala  of  "  a  new  song,"  anch  as  had  never 
been  heard  in  the  heathen  world  before.  This  whole  gronp  of 
Terses  is  like  a  Tariatioa  of  ch.  xzir.  14,  15.  The  standiDg- 
place,  whence  the  gammons  is  attered,  is  apparently  Ezum- 
geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Golf,  that  seaport  town 
from  which  In  the  time  of  the  kings  the  news  of  the  nations 
reached  the  Holy  Land  throngh  the  extenavo  commerce  of 
Israel.  From  this  point  the  eye  stretches  to  the  utmost  circle 
of  the  earth,  and  then  returns  from  the  point  where  it  meets 
with  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea,**  i.e.  who  navigate  the 
ocean  which  lies  lower  than  the  solid  gronnd.  These  are  to 
sin^  and  everything  that  lives  and  moves  in  the  sea  is  to  join 
in  the  sailors'  song.  The  Islands  and  coast  lands,  that  are 
washed  by  the  sea,  are  likewise  to  sing  together  with  their 
inhabitants.  After  the  summons  has  drawn  these  into  the  net 
of  the  song  of  praise,  it  moves  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  Tha 
desert  and  its  cities  are  to  lift  np  (viz.  "their  voice"),  the 
villages  which  Kedar  inhabits.  The  reference  to  Sela,  the 
rock-city  of  Edomidsh  Nahatsea,  which  is  also  mentioned  in 
ch.  xvi.  1  (the  Wadi  MusOf  which  b  still  celebrated  for  its 
q>Iendid  mins))  shows  by  way  of  example  what  cities  are  in- 
tended. Their  inhabitants  are  to  ascend  the  steep  mountains 
by  which  the  city  is  snrrounded,  and  to  raise  a  joyful  ciy 
(yiUvSeka,  to  cry  oat  with  a  lond  noise;  cf.  ch.  xdv.  11). 
Along  vrith  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  the  stationary  Arabs,  who 
are  still  called  Badariye  in  distinction  from  Wabariye,  the 
Arabs  of  the  tents,  are  also  summoned ;  hadar  (ehSUir)  is  a 
fixed  abode,  in  contrast  to  bedii,  the  steppe,  where  the  tents  are 
pitched  for  a  short  time,  now  in  one  place  and  now  in  another. 
In  ver.  12  the  summons  becomes  more  general.  The  subject 
is  the  heathen  universally  end  in  every  place ;  they  are  to  gire 
Jehovah  the  glory  (Ps.  Ixvi,  2),  and  declare  His  praiae  opoo 
the  islands,  ue.  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  whole  world  of 
nations.  In  ver.  13  there  follows  the  reason  for  this  snmmonsy 
«nd  the  theme  of  the  new  song  in  hononr  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
viz.  His  victory  over  His  enemies,  the  enemies  of  His  people. 
The  description  is  anthropomorphically  dazzling  and  bold,  sudi 
as  the  self-aasorance  and  vividness  of  the  Israelitish  idea  of 
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God  permitted,  without  say  danger  of  nusunderatandiDg. 
Jehovah  goes  oat  into  the  conflict  like  &  hero;  and  like  a  "man 
of  war,"  u.  like  one  who  haa  already  fought  many  battles,  and 
is  therefore  ready  for  war,  and  well  Torsed  in  warfare,  He  stirB 
np  jealoasy  (see  at  ch.  ix.  6).  His  jealonay  has  slonibered  as 
it  were  for  a  long  time,  as  if  smouldering  under  the  ashes ;  bat 
now  He  stirs  it  up,  i.e.  makes  it  bam  np  into  a  bright  flame. 
Qoing  forward  to  the  attack,  ?^*,  "  He  breaks  ont  into  a  cry," 
?*™rt»t,  "  yea,  a  yelling  cry  "  (kal  Zeph.  i.  14,  to  cry  with  a 
yell ;  hiphil,  to  ntter  a  yelling  cty).  Iq  the  words,  "  He  will 
show  Himself  as  a  hero  upon  His  enemies  "  we  see  Him  already 
^g^g^  in  the  battle  itself,  in  which  He  proves  Himself  to 
possess  the  strength  and  boldness  of  a  hero  (hithgabbar  only 
ocean  again  in  the  book  of  Job).  The  overthrow  whidi 
heathenism  here  soffers  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is,  according 
to  onr  prophet's  view,  the  final  and  decisive  one.  The  re- 
demption of  Israel,  which  is  thus  ahoat  to  appear,  is  redemption 
from  the  pnniahment  of  captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
all  the  troables  that  arise  from  sin.  The  period  following  the 
captivity  and  the  New  Testament  times  here  flow  into  one. 

The  period  of  punishment  has  now  lasted  safflciently  long ; 
it  b  time  for  Jehovah  to  bring  forth  the  salvation  of  His 
peojde.  Yer.  14,  "  /  have  been  tiletit  elemallif  long,  wat  atilt, 
rtitrained  myielf;  Wee  a  travailing  woman,  I  now  breathe  again, 
mort  (Old  muff  together"  The  standpoint  of  these  prophecies 
has  the  larger  half  of  the  captivity  behind  it.  It  has  already 
lasted  a  long  time,  though  only  for  several  decades ;  but  in  the 
estimation  of  Jehovab,  with  His  love  to  His  people,  this  time  of 
long-auffering  towards  their  oppressors  is  already  an  "  eternity" 
(see  ch.  Ivii.  11,  Iviii.  12,  ki.  4,  Isiii.  18,  19,  Ixiv.  4,  cf.  vers. 
10,  11).  He  has  kept  silence,  has  still  fordbly  restrained 
Himself,  jnst  as  Joseph  ia  said  to  have  done  to  provent  himself 
from  breaking  ont  into  tears  (Gen.  xliii.  31).  Love  impelled 
Him  to  redeem  His  people ;  but  justice  was  still  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed with  punishment. 

Three  real  f  utnres  now  take  the  place  of  imperfects  rega- 
lated  by  *?y!^.  They  ore  not  to  be  nnderstood  as  denoting 
the  violent  breathing  and  snorting  of  a  hero,  burning  with 
rage  and  tliirsdng  for  battle  (Knobel) ;  nor  is  Q^K  to  be  derived 
from  OD^,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  through  a  mistaken  comparison 
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of  Ezek.  xxzvi,  3,  thoagK  the  Utter  does  not  mean  to  lay 
waste,  bat  to  be  waste  (see  Hitzig  on  Ezek.  xzxri.  3).  The 
true  deriration  is  from  QB^,  related  to  1B^,  >^,  3e^.  To  the 
figure  of  a  bero  there  is  now  added  that  of  a  trarailing  womaa ; 
n^B  is  short  bueathing  (with  the  glottis  closed) ;  DE^  the  snort- 
ing of  violent  inspiration  and  expiration ;  IKte'  the  earnest 
longing  for  deliverance  pressing  upon  the  borden  in  the  womb ; 
and  fiy.  expresses  the  eombiaaUoa  of  all  these  several  strainings 
of  the  breath,  which  are  associated  with  the  so-called  labonr- 
paina.  Some  great  thing,  with  which  Jehovah  has,  aa  it  were^ 
long  been  pregnant,  is  now  about  to  be  bom. 

The  delivery  takes  place,  and  the  whole  world  of  nature 
undergoes  a  metamorphosis,  which  is  subservient  to  the  great 
work  of  the  future.  Ver,  15.  ^  /  maJce  vxuU  mountairu  and 
hilis,  and  edl  their  ierbage  I  dry  up,  and  change  streamt  into 
itlandt,  atid  lakes  I  dry  up"  Here  is  another  example  of 
Isaiah's  favourite  palindromy,  as  Nitzsch  calls  this  i«tum  to  a 
word  that  has  been  uaed  l>efore,  or  linking  on  the  close  of  a 
period  to  its  commencement  (see  p.  134).  Jehovah's  panting  ia 
labour  is  His  almighty  fiery  breath,  which  turns  mountains  and 
hills  into  heaps  of  mins,  scorches  np  the  vegetation,  condenses 
streams  into  islands,  and  dries  np  the  lakes ;  Uiat  is  to  say, 
turns  the  strange  land,  in  which  Israel  has  been  held  captiv^ 
into  a  desert,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  hindrances 
to  His  people's  return,  thus  changing  the  present  condition  of 
the  world  into  one  of  the  very  opposite  kind,  which  display! 
His  righteousness  in  wrath  and  love. 

The  great  thing  which  is  brought  to  pass  liy  means  of  this 
catastrophe  is  the  redemption  of  His  people.  Ver.  16.  *'  AnA 
I  lead  tjie  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  by  tteps  that  they 
inow  not,  I  make  them  walk :  I  turn  dark  space  before  them  into 
liglu,  and  rugged  places  into  a  plain.  Theie  are  the  thijiga  that 
I  carry  out,  and  do  not  Uave"  The  " blind "  are  those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  sight  by  their  sin,  and  the  consequent 
punishment.  The  unknown  ways  in  which  Jehovah  leads 
them,  are  the  ways  of  deliverance,  which  are  known  to  Him 
alone,  but  which  have  now  been  made  manifest  in  the  fulness 
of  time.  The  "dark  space"  (maehthdk)  is  their  existing  state 
of  hopeless  misery;  the  "rugged  places"  (ma' Oqasthlm)  tbe 
hindrances  that  met  them,  and  dangers  that  threatened  them 
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on  all  ddea  in  the  foreign  land.  The  mercy  of  Jehovah  adopts 
the  bUnd,  lights  np  the  darkness,  and  clean  eveiy  obstacle 
away.  "  Tluat  are  the  ihaiga "  (hadd'bltdrlm)  :  this  refers  to 
the  particnlars  already  sketched  ont  of  the  donble  manifestation 
of  JehoTah  in  judgment  and  in  mercy.  The  perfects  of  the 
attributive  clause  are  perfects  of  certainty. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  verse  declares  what 
effect  this  double  manifestation  will  prodace  among  the  heathen. 
Ver.  17.  "  They  fall  back,  areput  deeply  to  ihame,  that  trust  in 
molten  images,  that  say  to  tht  molten  image,  Thou  art  our  God." 
Boahah  takes  the  place  of  an  inf.  intens. ;  cf.  Hab.  iii.  9. 
Jehovah's  glorious  acts  of  judgment  and  salvation  nnmask  the 
false  gods,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  wonhippers.  And 
whilst  in  this  way  the  false  reli^ons  fall,  the  redemption  of  Israel 
becomes  at  the  same  time  the  redemption  of  the  heathen.  The 
first  half  of  this  third  prophecy  is  here  brought  to  a  dose. 

The  thought  which  connects  the  second  half  with  the  first 
is  to  be  found  in  the  expreasioa  in  ver.  16,  "  I  will  bring  the 
bUnd  by  a  way."  It  is  the  blind  whom  Jehovah  will  lead  into 
the  light  of  liberty,  the  blind  who  bring  upon  themselves  not 
only  His  compassion,  but  also  His  displeasure ;  for  it  is  their 
own  fault  that  they  do  not  see.  And  to  them  is  addressed  the 
mmtnons,  to  free  themselves  from  the  ban  which  is  resting 
upon  them.  Ver.  18.  *'  Ye  deaf,  hear ;  and  ye  blind,  look  up, 
that  ye  may  i«e,"  B^J)-}  and  P'^}V<J  (this  is  the  proper  pointing, 
according  to  the  codd.  and  the  Masora^)  are  vocatives.  The 
relation  in  which  P'^n  and  ivn  stand  to  one  another  is  that  of 
design  and  accon^liahment  (ch.  bciii.  15,  Job  xxxv.  5,  2  Kings 
iii.  14,  etc.)  f  and  they  are  used  interchangeably  with  1^3*^  1g| 
and  ntn  (^e.g.  Z  Eings  six.  16),  which  also  stand  in  the  same 
rdation  of  design  and  result. 

The  next  verse  states  who  these  self-willed  deaf  and  blind 
are,  and  how  necessary  this  arousing  was.  Ver.  19.  "  Who  i> 
bUiid,  Init  my  servant  1  and  deaf,  at  tny  meatenger  whom  I  send  f 
wito  blind  as  the  confidant  of  God,  and  bUnd  as  the  servant  of 
Jehooahl"  The  first  double  question  implies  that  Jehovah's 
servant  and  messenger  is  blind  and  deaf  in  a  singular  and  un- 

*  The  Unna  obeerrw  ezpresBlr  fT\ntH  ptn  poD  h^.  omnu  cKci 
r^fattictjNif&actoi;  bnt  our  adituna  have  both  here  and  in  2  Sam.  v.  6, 8, 
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paralleled  way.  The  words  are  repeated,  tlie  questioner  dwell- 
ing npon  the  one  predicate  'iroSr,  "blind,"  in  which  erery- 
thing  is  affirmed,  and,  according  to  Isaiah's  favonrite  caatom, 
retoming  palindromically  to  the  opening  expression  "servant 
of  Jehovah"  (cf.  cfa.  xl.  19^  xlii.  15,  and  many  other  passages). 
Qpt?D  does  not  mean  "  the  perfect  one,"  as  Vitringa  renders  it, 
nor  "  the  paid,  Le.  purchased  one,"  as  Bosenmiiller  sappoee^ 
bat  one  allied  in  peace  and  friendship,  the  confidant  of  God. 
It  is  the  passive  of  the  Arabic  mutlim,  one  who  trusts  in  God 
(compare  the  fu^hal  in  Job  t.  23).  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  expression,  "  My  messenger  whom  I  send,"  without  thinking 
of  ch.  zlii.  1  sqq,,  where  the  "servant  of  Jehovah"  is  repre- 
sented as  ft  messenger  to  the  heathen.  (Jerome  is  wrong  in 
following  the  Jewish  oommentators,  and  adopting  the  i«ndei^ 
ing,  ad  quern  nuniioa  meos  min.)  With  this  similari^  both  of 
name  and  calling,  there  mnst  be  a  oonnection  between  the 
"  aervant"  mentioned  here,  and  the  "  servant"  referred  to  there. 
Now  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  always  IsraeL  Bnt  since 
Israel  might  be  regarded  either  according  to  the  character  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  members  (the  mass),  who 
had  foi^otten  their  calling,  or  according  to  the  character  of 
tiiose  living  members  who  had  remained  tme  to  their  callings 
and  constitDted  tfae  kernel,  or  as  concentrated  in  that  one 
Person  who  is  the  essence  of  Israel  in  the  fullest  tmth  and 
highest  potent^,  statements  of  the  most  opposite  kind  conld 
be  made  with  respect  to  this  one  bomonymoos  anhject.  In  ch, 
^i.  8  sqq.  the  "servant  of  Je4iavah"  is  caressed  and  com- 
forted, inasmuch  as  there  the  tme  Israel,  winch  deserved  and 
needed  consolation,  is  addressed,  without  regard  to  the  mass 
who  had  forgotten  their  calling.  In  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.  that  One 
person  is  referred  to,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  &is  inner 
circle  of  Israel,  and  the  head  apon  the  body  of  Israel.  And  in 
the  passage  before  ns,  the  idea  is  carried  from  tliis  its  highest 
point  back  again  to  its  lowest  basis;  and  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
is  blamed  and  reproved  for  the  harsh  contrast  between  ita 
actual  conduct  and  its  divine  calling,  between  the  reality  and 
the  idea.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  meet  again  with  the  "  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah"  in  the  same  tyttoU  and  duutole.  The  ex- 
pression covers  two  concentric  circles,  and  their  one  centre. 
The  inner  circle  of  the  "  Israel  according  to  the  Spirit"  forms 
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tbfl  eonnectiDg  link  between  lanel  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
Israel  in  a  posonal  sense.  Here  indeed  Israel  is  severely 
blamed  as  incapable^  and  nnworthy  of  fnlfilling  its  sacred 
calling ;  bat  tbe  repression  "  whom  I  send "  nerertbdess 
affirms  tbat  it  will  fi^l  it, — namely,  in  the  person  of  the  sei^ 
vant  of  Jehorah,  and  in  all  those  members  jof  the  "  servant  of 
Jehorah"  in  a  national  sense,  who  long  for  deliverance  from 
the  ban  and  bonds  of  the  present  state  of  pnnisbment  (see  ch. 
xxiz.  18).  For  it  is  really  the  mission  of  Israel  to  be  the' 
medium  of  salvation  and  blessing  to  the  nations ;  and  this  is 
fnlfilled  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  proceeds  from  Israel, 
and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  Israel.  And  as  the  history 
of  the  f nl&lment  ahovs,  when  the  foundation  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  mission  had  been  laid  by  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  in  person,  it  was  carried  on  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
in  a  national  sense ;  for  the  Lord  became  "  a  covenant  of  the 
people"  tbnntgh  His  own  preaching  and  that  of  His  apostles. 
Bat  "  a  light  of  the  Gentiles"  He  became  purely  and  simply 
throagh  the  apoetles,  who  represented  the  trae  and  believing 
Israd. 

The  reproof,  which  affects  Israd  a  potiori,  now  proceeds  . 
■till  farther,  as  follows.  Vers.  20-22.  "  Thou  hatt  seen  mtieh, 
tad  yet  keepest  not}  opening  the  eare,  he  yet  doth  not  luar. 
J^unah  wot  planed  /or  Bis  righttmuness'  saie:  He  gave  a 
thorah  eptat  and  glorious.  And  yet  it  is  a  people  robbed  and 
pbmdered;  fastened  in  holes  all  of  them,  and  they  are  hidden  in 
prisotirhouees :  iJiey  haoe  become  booty,  withoiit  deliverers;  a 
spoil,  aitJiout  my  one  eaying,  Give  it  up  again  !"  In  ver.  20 
"thon"  and  "he"  alternate,  like  "they"  and  "ye"  in  ch.  i. 
29,  and  **  1"  and  **  he"  in  ch.  xiv.  80.  ^^fp,,  which  points  back 
to  the  past,  is  to  be  preserved.  The  reading  of  the  keri  is  rriin 
(inf.  aba.  like  nln^,  ch.  xiiL  13,  and  Tr^jl,  Hab.  iii.  13),  which 
makes  the  two  half-verses  nniform>  Israel  baa  bad  many  and 
great  things  to  see,  bet  withoat  keepiag  the  admonitions  ther^ 
contained ;  opening  its  ears,  namely  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
preaching,  it  hears,  and  yet  does  not  hear,  ue.  it  only  bean 
ontwardly,  but  withoat  tiding  it  into  itself.  Ver.  31  shows  ns 
to  what  ver.  20  chiefly  refers.  YP}  is  followed  here  by  the 
fotoze  instead  of  by  Lamed  with  an  infinitive,  jnst  as  in  ch.  liii. 
10  it  is  followed  by  the  perfect  (Ges.  §  142,  3,  b).    Jehovah 
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was  pleased  for  His  nghteonsnes^  sake  (which  is  mentioned 
here,  not  as  that  which  recompenses  for  works  of  the  law,  bat 
as  that  which  hestows  mercy  according,  to  His  purpose,  His 
promise,  and  the  plan  of  salvation)  to  make  thordh^  Le.  the 
direction,  instmction,  revelation  which  He  gave  to  His  people, 
great  and  glorioosi  The  reference  is  primarily  and  chiefly  to 
the  Sinaitic  law,  and  the  verbs  relate  not  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  promnlgation,  but  to  the  riches  and  exalted  character  of  the 
contents.  But  what  a  glaring  contrast  did  the  existing  cond^ 
tion  of  Israel  present  to  these  manifestations  and  pnrposes  of 
men^  on  the  part  of  its  OodI  The  intervening  thonght  ex- 
pressed by  Hoses  (Hos.  viii.  12&),  viz.  that  this  condition  was 
the  punishment  of  on  faithfulness,  may  easily  be  supplied.  The 
inf.  abs.  nori  is  introduced  to  give  life  to  the  picture,  as  in  ch. 
xxii.  13.  Hahn  renders  it,  ''They  pant  {Iiiplal  of  pOOch)  in 
the  holes  all  of  them,"  but  hilldm  (idl  of  them)  must  be  the 
accusative  of  the  object ;  so  that  the  true  meaning  is,  "  They 
have  fastened  (hiphU  of  pdchach)  all  of  them,"  etc.  (Ges.  §  131, 
4,  b).  Schegg  adopts  iha  rendering,  "  All  his  youths  fall  into 
traps,"  which  is  wrong  in  -two  respects ;  for  bachuHm  is  the 
plural  of  char  (ch.  xi.  8),  and  it  is  parallel  to  the  double  plural 
O'Kbs  ^na,  houses  of  custodies.  The  whole  nation  in  all  its 
members  is,  as  it  were,  put  into  bonds,  and  confined  in  prisons 
of  all  kinds  (an  allegorizing  picture  of  the  bomelessneSs  and 
servitude  of  exile),  without  any  one  thinking  of  demanding  it 
back  (2vn  =  sfPin,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi.  35 ;  a  paosal  form  here : 
mL  Ges.  g  29,  4  Anm.). 

When  they  ceased  to  be  deaf  to  thb  crying  contradiction, 
they  would  recognise  with  penitence  that  it  was  but  the  merited 
punishment  of.  God.  Vers.  23-25.  "  Who  among  you  wUl  giag 
ear  to  litis,  attend,  and  hear  afar  off  Who  has  given  vp  Jaeah 
to  plwidering,  and  Israel  to  the  ^xnlen  t  la  it  not  Jehovah^ 
againat  whom  we  have  ainnedf  and  they  would  not  walk  in  Sit 
toays,  and  hearkened  not  to  Hit  law.  Then  He  poured  upon  it 
in  burning  heat  Hit  wrathy  and  the  strength  of  the  fury  of  toor.* 
and  thit  set  it  m  Jlamet  round  about,  and  it  did  not  come  to  b» 
reeognieed ;  itietiton  fire,  and  it  did  not  lay  it  to  heart"  The 
question  in  ver.  23  has  not  the  force  of  a  negative  sentence, 
"  No  one  does  this,"  bat  of  a  wish,  "  O  that  one  would"  (as  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  15,  XT.  4 ;  Gee.  §  136, 1).     If  they  had  bot  an 
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inward  ear  for  the  contradiction  which  the  state  of  Israel  pre- 
sented to  its  true  catling,  and  the  earlier  manifestations  of' 
divine  mercy,  and  woold  bnt  give  up  their  previous  deafness 
for  the  time  to  come :  this  must  lead  to  the  knowledge  and 
confession  expressed  in  ver.  34.  The  names  Jacob  and  Israel 
here  follow  one  another  in  the  same  order  as  in  ch.  xsiz.  23, 
xl.  27  (compare  ch.  xli.  8,  where  this  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable). V  belongs  to  iV  in  the  sense  of  cut.  The  punctua- 
tion does  not  acknowledge  this  relative  use  of  \t  (on  which,  see 
at  ch.  xliii.  21),  and  therefore  puts  the  atknaeh  in  the  wrong 
place  (see  Bashi).  In  the  words  "  we  have  sinned"  the  pro- 
phet identifies  himself  with  the  exile^  in  whose  sin  he  knew  and 
felt  that  he  was  really  involved  (cf.  ch.  vi.  5).  The  objective 
affirmation  which  follows  applies  to  the  former  generations,  who 
bad  sinned  on  ^11  the  measure  became  full.  ^Pn  takes  the 
place  of  the  object  to  UM  (see  ch.  i.  17) ;  the  more  usual  ex- 
pression would  be  roT? ;  the  inverted  order  of  the  words  makes 
the  assertion  all  the  more  energetic.  In  ver.  25  the  genitive 
relation  IBM  DDn  is  avoided,  probably  in  favour  of  the  similar 
ring  of  non  and  tTpripo.  non  is  either  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  and  ^bk  a  subordinate  statement  of  what  constituted  the 
buming  heat  (cf.  Gwald,  §  287,  k),  or  else  an  accusative,  of  more 
precise  deSnition  ^  ncns  in  ch.  Izvi.  15  (Ges.  }  118,  3).  The 
outpouring  is  also  connected  by  zeugma  with  the  "  violence  of 
war."  The  milch&mdh  then  becomes  the  subject.  The  war- 
fory  raged  without  result.  Israel  was  not  brought  to  reflection. 
The  tone  of  the  address  is  now  suddenly  changed.  The 
sudden  leap  from  reproach  to  consolation  was  veiy  significant. 
It  gave  them  to  understand,  that  no  meritorious  work  of  their 
own  would  come  in  between  what  Israel  was  and  what  it  was 
to  be,  bnt  that  it  was  Qod's  free  grace  which  came  to  meet  it. 
Gh.  xliii.  1,  2.  "  Bvt  nov)  thus  saith  Jehovah  thy  CreaioTy  0 
Jaeob,  and  thy  Former,  0  Israeli  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee;  I  have  called  thee  by  name,  thou  art  mine.  WJten  thou  ffoeet 
,  through  the  water,  I  am  with  thee ;  and  through  rivert,  they  shaU 
not  drown  thee :  when  thou  goest  into  Jire,  thou  ahalt  not  be 
burned;  and  the  flame  ehali  not  eet  thee  on  f.re,'*  The  punish- 
ment has  now  lasted  quite  long  enough ;  and,  as  f^V\  affirms, 
the  love  which  has  hitherto  retreated  behind  the  wrath  returns 
to  its  ow'n  prerogatives  again.     He  who  created  and  formed 
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Israel,  hy  giving  Abraham  the  son  of  the  promise,  and  caused 
the  seventy  of  Jacob's  family  to  grow  np  into  a  nation  in 
Egypt,  He  also  wUl  shelter  and  preserve  it.  He  bids  it  be  (tf 
good  cheer ;  for  th^  early  history  is  a  pledge  of  this.  The 
perfects  after  *3  in  ver.  lb  stand  out  sgaiost  the  promising 
fatotes  in  ver.  2,  as  retrospective  glances :  the  ezpicssion  "  I 
have  redeemed  thee"  pointing  back  to  Israel's  redemption  ont 
of  Egypt ;  "  I  have  called  ^ee  by  thy  name"  (liL  I  have  called 
with  thy  name,  i.e.  called  it  out),  to  its  call  to  be  the  peculiar 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  therefore  speaks  of  it  in  ch.  idviii.  12 
as  "  My  called." '  This  help  of  the  Ood  of  Israel  will  also 
continue  to  arm  it  against  the  destmctive  power  of  tiie  most 
hostile  elements,  and  rescue  it  from  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers,  from  which  there  is  apparently  no  escape  (cf .  Fs.  Ixvi. 
12  ;  Dan.  iii.  17,  27  ;  and  Ges.  1 103,  2). 

Jost  as  in  ver.  16,  kl  (for),  with  all  that  follows,  assigns  die 
reason  for  the  encouraging  "  Fear  not ;"  so  here  a  second  is 
introduces  the  reason  for  the  promise  which  easnres  than 
against  the  dangers  arising  from  either  water  or  fire.  Yea,  ^  4. 
" For  IJehovah  am  iky  God;  (/)  ihe  Boly  One  of  Imul,  e% 
Saoiour :  I  give  vp  Egypt  <u  a  nauom  for  thee^  Ethiopia  and 
Seba  in  thy  lUad.  Becauu  them  art  dear  in  my  eye$y  high^ 
egteemed,  and  I  loved  thee ;  /  giee  up  men  m  tity  ttead,  m^ 
peopUe  for  thy  life."  Both  "  Jehovah"  and  **  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel"  aie  in  ^pomtiou  to  "  i"  C*^"')*  ^^  force  of  which  is 
coDtinoed  in  the  second  clause.  The  preterite  ndthatS  (I  have 
given),  as  the  words  "  I  will  give "  in  ver.  Ab  clearly  show, 
states  a  fact  which  as  yet  is  only  completed  so  far  as  the  pnr- 
poee  is  concerned.  "  A  ransom  i"  ii^her  (Xurpop)  is  literally 
the  covering  (see  vol.  L  397  and  ii.  11), — the  person  making  the 
payment,  or  the  person  for  whom  be  makes  it,  being  covered 
by  the  payment.  K2D  is  the  land  of  Meroi,  which  is  enclosed 
between  the  White  and  Blue  Nil^  the  present  D^  iSmntfr, 
district  of  Senn&r  {Sen-drH,  i.e.  island  of  Send),  or  the  andent 
Meroitic  priestly  state  settled  about  this  enclosed  land,  probably 
included  in  the  MvdrA/a  (Egypt)  of  the  Aduranenidian  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions ;  though  it  is  nncertain  whether  the  Kue^a 
(Heb.  Knekim)  mentioned  there  are  the  predatory  tribe  of 
archers  called  Kotrtraio*  (Strabo,  xi.  13,  6),  whose  name  has 
been  preserved  in  the  present  Chuzistan,  the  eastern  Ethiopians 
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of  tbe  Greeks  (as  Lassea  and  lUwIiason  sappose),  or  the 
African  Ethiopians  of  the  Bible,  as  Oppert  imagines.  The 
fact  that  Egypt  was  only  conquered  by  Gambyaes,  and  not  by 
Gyrus,  who  merely  planned  it  (Herod,  i.  153),  and  to  whom  it 
is  only  attributed  by  a  legend  (Xen,  Cyr.  viii.  6,  20,  X^yero* 
Karaarps'^aaBtu  4-l'fvnTtH>),  does  no  vit4ence  to  the  truth  of 
the  promise.  It  is  quite  enough  that  Egypt  and  th«  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  were  snbjngated  by  the  new  imperial  power 
«f  Persia,  and  that  through  that  anplre  the  Jewish  people 
lecovered  their  long-lost  liberty.  The  free  lore  of  Qod  was 
the  reason  for  His  treating  lanA  according  to  the  principle 
laid  down  in  Fror.  zi,  8,  xzi.  18.  "^^9  does  not  signify  ex  quo 
Umpon  here,  but  is  equivalent  to  ifM  'JBO  in  Ex.  xix.  18,  Jer. 
xUr.  33 ;  for  if  it  indicated  the  terminua  a  quo,  it  woold  be 
followed  by  a  more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  of  thdr 
election.  The  personal  pronoun  "  and  J"  (vcCOni)  is  intro- 
duced in  conseqaencQ  of  Uie  change  of  persona.  In  the  place 
of  '^]  {p^-  cont.),  I^tn  commended  itself,  as  the  former  had 
already  been  used  in  a  somewhat  difFerent  function.  All  that 
composed  the  chosen  natioD  are  here  designated  as  "  man" 
(dd6m)f  because  there  was  nothing  in  them  but  what  was 
derived  from  Adam.  tVVi  baa  here  a  strictly  substitutionaiy 
meaning  thron^out. 

The  encouraging  "  Feur  not "  is  here  resumed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assigning  a  still  further  reason.  Vers,  5-7.  "  Fear  not ; 
Jor  I  am  toith  thee;  J  bring  thy  ued  fromtite  east,  and  from  the 
wat  toUl  I  gather  them ;  I  wi^  m^  to  the  north,  Gwe  vp ;  and 
to  the  eouih,  MJep  not  back :  bring  my  toot  from  far,  and  my 
itughterg  /rem  the  end  of  the  earth ;  everything  that  is  called 
by  my  name,  and  I  have  created  for  my  glory,  that  I  have 
formed,  yea  finuhed!"  The  fact  that  Jehovah  is  with  Israel 
will  show  itself  in  this,  that  He  effects  its  complete  restoration 
from  all  qnartAv  of  the  hearen  (compare  the  lands  of  the 
diaspora  in  all  directions  already  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in 
ch.  xi.  11,  12).  Jehovah's  command  is  issued  to  north  and 
south  to  give  np  their  unrighteous  possession,  not  to  keep 
it  back,  and  to  restore  His  sons  and  danghters  (compare  the 
similar  change  in  the  gender  in  ch.  zi.  12),  which  evidently 
unplies  the  help  and  escort  of  the  exiles  on  the  part  (^ 
the  heathen  (ch.  ziv,  2).    The  fonr  quarters  and  four  winds 
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.are  of  the  feminine  gender.  In  ver.  7  the  object  is  more  pre- 
cisely defined  from  the  standpoint  of  aacred  history.  The 
three  synonyms  bring  oat  the  might,  the  freenesa,  snd  the 
riches  of  grace,  with  which  Jehovah  called  Israel  into  existence 
to  glorify  Himself  in  it,  and  that  He  might  be  glorified  by  it 
They  form  a  climax,  for  K^3  signifies  to  produce  as  a  new 
thing;  "^v,  to  shape  what  has  been  produced;  and  n^,  to 
make  it  perfect  or  complete,  hence  ereavi,  formavi,  perfeei. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  turn  in  the  second  half  of  this 
prophecy.  It  is  linked  on  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
tnm  ("  Hear,  ye  deaf,  and  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may  see  "), 
the  summons  being  now  addressed  to  some  one  to  bring  forth 
the  Israel,  which  has  eyes  and  ears  without  seeing  or  hearing ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nations  are  all  to  come  together, 
and  this  time  not  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  them,  but  of 
convincing  Israel.  Ters.'S-lO.  ^^  Bring  out  a  blind  people,  and 
it  has  er/e»  ;  and  deafpeopU,  and  yet  fumiehed  vnth  ears  I  All 
ye  hefliheiif  gather  yowtelte*  together,  and  let  peoples  ateemble  ! 
Who  among  you  can  proclaim  sue/i  a  Utingl  And  let  tliem  cause 
former  tJiinge  to  be  hsard,  appoint  their  witnesses,  and  be  justi^ 
fied.  Let  tliese  hear,  and  say,  True  !  Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saiih 
Jelumah,  and  my  servant  w/urm  I  liaoe  chosen ;  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  me,  and  see  that  it  is  I:  before  me  was  no  God 
formed,  and  there  will  be  none  after  me."  "  Bring  out "  does 
not  refer  here  to  brining  out  of  captivity,  as  in  Ezek.  zx.  34, 
41,  xxxiv.  13,  since  the  names  by  which  Israel  »  called  are 
hardly  applicable  to  this,  but  rather  to  bringing  to  the  place 
appointed  for  judicial  proceedings.  The  verb  is  in  the  impera- 
tive. The  heathen  are  also  to  gather  together  en  masse;  1V3^ 
is  also  an  imperative  here,  sn  in  Joel  iv.  11  -^  ^f^*?  ((^f-  '^t 
Jer.  1. 5 ;  Ewald,  §  226,  d).  In  ver.  96  we  have  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Jehovah  in  support  of  His 
own  divine  right :  Who  among  the  gods  of  the  nations  can  pro- 
claim this  T  i,e.  anything  like  my  present  announcement  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel  1  To  prove  that  they  can,  let  them  cause 
"  former  things  "  to  be  heard,  i.e.  any  former  events  which  they 
had  foretold,  and  which  had  really  taken  place ;  and  let  them 
appoint  witnesses  of  such  earlier  prophecies,  and  so  prove  them- 
selves to  be  gods,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  fact  that  these  witnesses 
have  pablidy  heard  their  declaration  and  confirm  the  truth 
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thereof.  The  subject  to  'Ui  WDB*)i  (they  may  hear,  etc)  is  the 
witnesses,  not  as  now  informing  themselves  for  the  first  time, 
bat  as  making  a  public  declaration.  The  explanation,  "  that 
men  may  hear,"  changes  the  sabject  without  any  necessity. 
Bat  whereas  the  gods  are  dumb  and  lifeless,  and  therefore 
cannot  call  any  witnesses  for  themselves,  and  not  one  of  all  the 
assembled  multitnde  can  come  forward  as  their  legitimate  wit- 
ness, or  as  one  able  to  vindicate  them,  Jehovah  can  call  Hb 
people  as  witnesses,  since  they  have  had  proofs  in  abundance 
that  He  possesses  infallible  knowledge  of  the  future.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  "and  my  servant"  introduces  a  second 
labject :  "  Ye,  and  (especially)  my  servant  whom  I  have 
doseo."  In  this  case,  "my  servant"  would  denote  that  poT^ 
tion  of  the  naUon  which  was  so,  not  merely  like  the  mass  of 
the  people  according  to  its  divine  calling,  but  also  by  its  own 
fidelity  to  that  calling;  that  is  to  say,  the  kernel  of  the  nation, 
which  was  io  the  midst  of  the  mass,  but  had  not  the  manners 
of  the  mass.  At  the  same  time,  the  sentence  which  follows  is 
much  more  favoorable  to  the  unity  of  the  subject ;  and  why 
should  not  "my  servant"  be  a  second  predicateT  The  ex- 
presnon  "  ye  "  points  to  the  people,  who  were  capable  of  seeing 
and  hearing,  and  yet  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  who  had  been 
brought  out  to  the  fomm,  according  to  ver.  8.  Ye,  says 
J^iovab,  are  my  witnesses,  and  ye  are  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen ;  I  can  appeal  to  what  I  have  enabled  you  to  experi- 
ence and  to  perceive,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  I  have  in 
mocy  caused  yon  to  stand  to  myself,  that  ye  may  thereby  be 
brought  to  consider  the  great  difference  that  ^ere  is  between 
vhat  ye  have  in  yonr  God  and  that  which  the  heathen  (here 
present  with  yon)  have  in  their  idols.  "  I  am  He,"  i«.  God 
exclnsively,  and  God  for  ever.  His  being  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end ;  so  that  any  being  apart  from  His,  which  could  have 
gone  before  or  conid  follow  after,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  divine 
(io  other  words,  the  deity  of  the  artificial  and  temporal  images 
which  are  called  gods  by  the  heathen),  is  a  contradiction  in  itself. 
The  address  now  closes  by  holding  np  once  more  the  object 
and  warrant  of  faith.  Vers.  11-13.  "/,  /  am  Jeltovah;  and 
beride  ma  there  u  no  Savxour,  I,  I  hate  proclaimed  and 
hnmght  eahation,  and  given  to  perceive,  and  there  teat  no  oUier 
god  among  yon :  and  ye  are  my  toUneues,  taith  Jehovah,  aitd  I 
TOL   II.  M 
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am  God.  Even  from  the  dm/  onaardt  I  am  $o ;  and  then  i* 
no  deliverer  out  of  my  hand :  I  act,  and  tcho  eon  turn  it  bad  ?" 
The  proper  name  "  Jehovah "  is  used  here  (ver.  13)  u  a  name 
iDdicating  eaaeDce :  "  I  and  no  other  am  the  absolutely  existing 
and  living  One"  i.e.  He  vho  proves  His  existence  bj  His 
acts,  and  indeed  by  His  saving  acta.  pt^^D  and  Jehovah  are 
hundred  epithets  here ;  just  as  in  the  New  Testament  the 
name  Jehovah  sets,  as  it  were,  but  onljr  to  rise  again  in  the 
name  Jesus,  in  which  it  is  historically  fulfilled.  Jehovah's 
previous  self-manifestation  in  history  furnished  a  pledge  of 
the  coming  redemption.  The  two  synonyms  W]in  and  ^fiBiai^ 
have  ^nVT'n  in  the  midst.  He  proclaimed  salvation,  brought 
salvation,  and  in  the  new  afflictions  was  still  ever  preaching 
salvation,  without  there  having  been  any  zdr,  i.e.  any  strange 
or  other  god  in  Israel  (DeuL  xxxii.  l6 ;  see  above,  ch.  xvii. 
10),  who  proved  his  existence  in  any  snch  way,  or,  in  fact, 
gave  any  sign  of  existence  at  all.  This  they  must  them- 
selves confess;  and  therefore  {Vav  in  sense  equivalent  to 
ergo,  as  in  ch.  xl.  18,  25)  He,  and  He  alone,  is  El,  the  abso- 
lutely mighty  One,  i.e.  God.  And  from  this  time  forth  He 
is  BO,  i.«.  He,  and  He  only,  displays  divine  nature  and  divine 
hfe.  There  is  no  reason  for  taking  tri*p  in  the  sense  of 
Dl' ni'no,  "from  the  period  when  the  day,  t.0.  tim^  existed " 
(as  the  IiXX.,  Jerome,  Stier,  etc.,  render  it).  Both  the  gam 
(also)  and  the  future  'eph'al  (I  will  work)  require  the  meaning 
supported  by  Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  *'from  the  day  onwards,"  i^ 
from  this  time  forth  (syn.  Di*~'3fi7,  ch.  xlviii.  7).  The  con- 
cluding words  give  them  to  understand,  that  the  predicted  sal- 
vation is  coming  in  the  way  of  judgment.  Jehovah  will  go 
forward  with  His  work ;  and  if  He  who  is  the  same  yesterday 
and  to-day  sets  this  before  Him,  who  can  turn  it  back,  so  that 
it  shall  remain  nnaccompliihed  T  The  prophecy  dies  away, 
like  the  maetS  BdUiel  with  its  epilogue  in  ch.  xiv.  27.  In  the 
first  half  (ch.  xlii.  1-17)  Jehovah  introduced  His  servant,  the 
medium  of  salvation,  and  proclaimed  the  approaghing  work  of 
salvation,  at  which  all  the  world  liad  reason  to  rejoice.  The 
second  half  (ch.  xliL  IS—xliii.  13)  began  with  reproaching,  and 
sought  to  bring  Israel  through  this  predicted  salvation  to  re- 
flect npon  itself,  and  also  upon  its  God,  the  One  God,  to  whom 
there  was  no  equal. 
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FOUETH  PEOPHECT.— Chap.  xuii.  14-xliv.  6. 

ATEHOINQ  AND  DELIVERANCE ;   AlfD  OUTPOUBTNO  OF  THE 
8PIBIT. 

In  dose  connectioQ  with  the  foregoing  prophecy,  the  present 
one  commences  with  the  dissolatioa  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 
Ven.  14,  15.  "  Thug^  taitk  JehovaJi,  your  Redeemer,  the  Hob) 
One  of  Israel,  For  your  eaie  I  have  gent  to  Babel,  and  will  kwl 
tiem  all  down  as  fugitives,  and  the  Chaldeans  into  the  ships  of 
their  rejoicing,  I,  Jehovali,  am  your  ffoly  One;  (/)  Israel's 
Creator,  your  King."  Hitzig  reads  nVJNa,  and  adopts  the  ren- 
dering, "  end  drowned  the  shouting  of  the  Chaldeans  in  groan- 
ing.'* Ewald  also  correcta  ver.  14a  thm :  "  And  plonge  their 
gnitars  into  groaninga,  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  Chaldeans  into 
«i^."  We  cannot  see  any  good  taste  in  this  un-Hebraic  bom- 
bast Kor  is  there  any  more  reason  for  altering  Q*nn3  ^XX. 
^evynnrro^)  into  D^rT^  (Jerome,  vedes),  as  Umbreit  proposes : 
"and  make  all  their  holts^  fall  down,  and  the  Chaldeans,  who 
rejoice  in  ships"  {bSGniyOtK).  None  of  these  alterations  effect 
■ny  improvement.  For  year  sakes,  says  Jehovah,  i.e.  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  yon,  I  have  sent  to  Babylon  (sc.  the  agents 
of  my  jadgments,  ch.  xiii.  3),  and  will  throw  them  all  down 
(viz.  the  irdfi/uiem  ^Xw  of  this  market  of  the  world;  see  ch. 
xiii.  14,  zlvii.  15)  as  fugitires  {bdr^chtm  with  a  fixed  himetz, 
eqnivaleiit  to  barrichlm),  i.e.  into  a  hurried  fiight;  and  the 
Ckaldeana, who  have  been  settled  therefrom  a  hoary  antiquity, 
eren  they  shall  be  driven  into  the  ships  of  their  rejoicing 
[biHfniyBthf  as  in  Frov.  xxxi.  14),  i.e.  the  ships  which  were 
previoasly  the  object  of  their  jubilant  pride  and  their  jubilant 
rejoidng.  'WTiif'!  stands  in  the  perf.  eonsee.,  as  indicating  the 
object  of  all  the  means  already  set  iir  motion.  The  ships  of 
pleasure  are  not  air-balloons,  as  Hitzig  affirms.  Herodotus 
(i.  194)  describes  the  freight  ships  discharging  in  Babylon ; 
and  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  Chaldeans  not  only 
navigated  the  Euphrates,  but  the  Persian  Gulf  as  well,  and 
emphjyed  vessela  built  by  Phoenicians  for  warlike  purposes 

'  This  woald  require  ri'n*ia"73. 
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also.*  Wtn  itaelf  might  indeed  signify  "  to  horl  to  the  gnnmd" 
(Pb.  Ivi.  8,  lix.  12) ;  bnt  the  allusion  to  ships  shows  that  3  Tim 
■re  to  be  connected  (cf.  ch.  Iziii.  14),  and  that  a  general  driving 
down  both  bj  land  and  water  to  the  southern  coast  is  intended. 
Bj  thns  sweeping  away  both  foreigners  and  natives  out  of 
Babylon  into  the  sea,  Jehovah  proves  what  He  is  in  Himself, 
according  to  ver.  15,  and  also  in  His  relation  to  Israel ;  we 
must  supply  a  repetition  of  *^K  here  (ver.  15&),  as  in  ver.  3a. 
The  congregation  which  addresses  Him  as  the  Holy  One,  the 
people  who  suffer  Him  to  reign  over  them  as  their  King 
cannot  remain  permanently  despised  and  enslaved. 

There  now  follows  a  second  field  of  the  picture  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  the  expression  "  for  your  sake"  is  expounded  in  vers. 
16-21 :  "  Thus  laith  Jehovah,  who  givtth  a  road  through  the 
lea,  and  a  path  tJirough  lumuUuoia  teatera ;  who  bringeth  out 
chariot  and  horse,  army  and  hero  ;  they  lU  down  together,  thetf 
never  rise :  they  have  JUckered  away,  extinguished  like  a  toiei. 
Remember  not  things  of  olden  time,  nor  meditate  upon  thote  of 
earlier  times  !  Be/told,  I  work  out  a  new  tiling:  will  ye  not  Uve 
to  tee  it  f  Yea,  1  make  a  road  through  the  desert,  and  streams 
through  solitudes.  The  beast  of  the  field  will  praise  me,  wild 
dogs  and  ostriches :  for  I  give  water  in  the  desert,  streams  in  soU- 
tude,  to  give  drink  to  my  people,  my  chosen.  The  people  that  I 
formed  for  myself,  they  shall  aliow  forth  my  praise."  What 
Jehovah  really  says  commences  in  ver.  18.  Then  in  between 
He  is  described  as  Bedeemer  out  of  Egypt;  for  the  redemption 
out  of  Egypt  was  a  type  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  to  be 
looked  for  out  of  Babylon.  The  participles  most  not  be  ren- 
dered gid  dedii,  eduxit ;  but  from  tlie  mi^ity  act  of  Jehovah 
in  olden  time  general  attributes  are  deduced ;  He  who  makes  a 
road  in  the  sea,  as  He  once  showed.  The  sea  with  the  tomnl- 
tuouB  waters  is  the  Red  Sea  (Neh.  ix.  11) ;  'iisiU,  which 
rhymes  with  vdsOt,  is  a- concrete,  as  in  Fs.  xxiv.  8,  the  army 
with  the  heroes  at  its  head.  The  expression  "  bringeth  oat," 
etc.,  is  not  followed  by  "  and  suddenly  destroys  them,"  bat  we 
are  transported  at  once  into  the  very  midst  of  the  sceaea  of 
destruction.  U3^_  shows  them  t«  as  entering  upon  the  sleep 
of  death,  in  which  they  lie  vrithont  hope  (ch.  xxvi.  14).  The 
close  {hippishtdh  khdbha)  h  iambic,  as  in  Judg.  v.  27.  The 
1  See  G.  BawliDwn,  MonarAies,  i.  128,  ii.  448. 
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admonition  in  ver.  18  does  not  commend  atter  forgetfolness 
and  disregard  (see  ch.  xlvi.  9) ;  bnt  that  henceforth  they  are  to 
look  forwards  rather  than  backward.  The  new  thing  which 
Jehovah  is  in  the  process  of  working  out  eclipses  the  old,  and  - 
deserves  a  mora  nndivided  and  .prolonged  attention.  Of  this 
new  thing  it  is  affirmed,  "  even  now  it  sproota  up ;"  whereas  in 
ch.  xliL  9,  even  in  the  domain  of  the  future,  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  "the  former  things"  and  "  new  things,"  and  it 
coald  be  affirmed  of  the  latter  that  thej  were  not  yet  sprouting 
up.  In  the  passage  before  as  the  entire  work  of  God  in  the 
new  time  is  called  choddtkdh  (new),  and  is  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  ri'tkomsthf  or  occnTTences  of  the  olden  time;  so  that  as 
the  first  part  of  this  new  thing  had  already  taken  place  (ch. 
xlii.  9),  and  there  was  only  the  last  part  still  to  come,  it  might 
very  well  be  affirmed  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  evfen  now  sprouting 
np  (not  already,  which  nnv  may  indeed  also  mean,  bnt  as  in 
ch.  xlviii.  7).  In  connection  with  this,  >|f<rin  »rt^  (a  verbal 
form  with  the  saffix,  as  in  Jer.  xiii.  17,  with  kametz  in  the 
syllable  before  the  tone,  as  in  ch.  vi.  9,  xlvii.  11,  in  pause)  does 
not  mean,  "  Will  ye  then  not  regard  it,"  as  Ew^ld,  Umbreit, 
and  others  render  it ;  but,  "  shall  ye  not,  i.e.  assuredly  ye  will, 
experience  it,"  The  substance  of  the  chodda/idh  (the  new 
thing)  is  unfolded  in  ver.  19b.  It  enfolds  a  rich  fulness  of 
wonders :  1^  affirming  that,  among  other  things,  Jehovah  will 
do  this  one  very  especially.  He  transforms  the  pathless,  water- 
less desert,  that  His  chosen  one,  the  people  of  God,  may  be 
able  to  go  through  in  safety,  and  without  fainting.  And  the 
benefits  of  this  miracle  of  divine  grace  reach  the  animal  world 
as  well,  so  that  their  joyful  cries  are  an  unconscious  praise  of 
Jehovah.  (On  the  names  of  the  animals,  see  vol.  i.  305 ;  and 
Kohler  on  Mai.  i.  3.)  In  this  we  can  recognise  the  prophet, 
who,  as  we  have  several  times  observed  since  ch.  xi.  (compare 
especially  ch.  xxx.  23, 24,  xxxv.  7),  has  not  only  a  sympathizing 
heart  for  the  woes  of  the  human  race,  but  also  an  open  ear  for 
the  sighs  of  all  creation.  He  knows  that  when  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  God  shall  be  brought  to  an  end,  the  sufferings 
of  creation  will  also  terminate;  for  hnmanity  is  the  heart  of 
the  universe,  and  the  people  of  God  (understanding  by  this 
the  people  of  God  according  to  the  Spirit)  are  the  heart  of 
humani^.    In  ver.  21  the  promise  is  brought  to  a  general 
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close :  the  people  that  (zH  personal  and  relative,  as  la  cb.  xlii. 
24')  I  have  formed  for  myself  will  have  richly  to  relate  how  I 
glorified  mjself  in  them. 

It  would  be  the  praise  of  God,  however,  and  not  the  merits 
of  their  own  works,  that  they  would  have  to  relate ;  for  there 
was  nothing  st  all  that  could  give  them  any  claim  to  reward. 
There  were  not  even  acts  of  ceremonial  worship,  bat  only  the 
gailt  of  grievous  sins.  Yen.  22-24.  "And  thou  host  not  called 
vpon  m«,  0  Jacob,  that  thou  ahouldat  have  weaned  thyeelf  for 
me,  0  Itrael!  Thou  hast  not  broitght  me  sheep  of  thy  bunit- 
offerirtgtf  and  thou  hast  not  honoured  me  with  thy  slain-offeringi. 
I  have  not  burdened  tliee  with  meat-offeringt,  and  have  not 
troubled  thee  about  incense.  Thou  hast  bought  me  no  sjnee-^oae 
for  silver,  nor  hast  titou  refreshed  me  with  fat  of  thy  slain- 
oj^eringt.  No  ;  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thy  sins,  troubled  me 
with  Uiine  iniquities^  -We  cannot  agree  with  Stier,  that  these 
words  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  previous  worship  of  Israel, 
which  is  treated  here>as  having  no  existence,  because  of  its 
heartlessness  and  false-holiness.  And  we  must  also  not  forget, 
that  all  these  prophecies  rested  on  either  the  historical  or  the 
ideal  soil  of  the  captivity.  The  charge  commences  with  the 
worship  of  prayer  (with  calling  upon  Jehovah,  as  in  Fs.  xiv.  4, 
xviii.  7),  to  which  the  people  were  restricted  when  in  exile,  since 
the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  offer  sacrifice  outside  the  holy 
land.  The  personal  proDOun  'nk,  in  the  place  of  the  suffix,  is 
written  first  of  all  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  if  the  meaning 
were,  "  Israel  could  exert  itself  to  call  upon  other  gods,  but 
not  upon  Jehovah."  The  following  kl  is  equivalent  to  ut  (Hos. 
i.  6),  or  'ad-ki  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  10,  adeo  ut  laborassea  me  eotendo 
(so  as  to  have  wearied  thyself  in  worshipping  me).  They  are 
also  charged  with  having  offered  nb  sacrifices,  inasmuch  as  in  k 
foreign  land  this  duty  necessarily  lapsed  of  itself,  together  with 

*  Tbe  pointing  oonnects  T*Q^  with  makktph,  to  tliat  the  lotdering 
■vonid  be,  "The  people  there  I  have  formed  for  myself;"  bnt  ucordiiig 
to  onr  view,  Q^  ehonld  be  accented  with  jielAifr,  and  zS  with  miaiaek.  In 
jnBt  the  same  way,  m  is  conaeetol  with  the  previous  noun  u  a  denoDSti*- 
tive,  b;  means  of  makktph,  in  Ex.  xv.  13,  16,  Fs.  ix.  16,  Ixii.  12,  cilii.  4, 
ciliii.  8,  and  by  means  of  a  sabsidiary  accent  in  Pa.  x.  2,  zii.  8.  The  idea 
which  underlies  ch.  xlii.  24  appean  to  be,  "  This  is  the  retribotioD  tlMt' 
we  hare  met  with  irom  him."  But  in  none  of  these  can  we  be  bound  Vj 
the  Dunctuation. 
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fhe  Belf-denial  that  it  involved.  The  spelliDg  riK*??  (as  ia 
Nam.  ziv.  31)  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  pronun- 
ciation ntt^in  (compare  the  prononciation  in  i  Kings  ziz.  25, 
which  cornea  between  the  two).  The  'alifih  (burnt-offerings)' 
stand  first,  oa  the  expression  of  adoration,  and  are  connected 
with  tghf  which  points  to  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice (the  tdnOd).  Then  follow  the  ifbhSchlm  (slain-ofTerings)^ 
the  expreasioD  of  the  establishment  of  fellowship  with  Jehovah 
■  (rnan  is  equivalent  to  TfUTM,  like  npn  =  nana,  ch.  xliii.  25). 
The  "  fat"  {eheUbh)  in  ver.  24  refers  to  the  portions  of  fat 
that  were  placed  upon  the  altar  Jn  connection  with  this  kind 
of  sacrifice.  After  the  z'bhdchlm  comes  the  minehdhf  the  ex- 
pression of  desire  for  tlie  blessing  of  Jehovah,  a  portion  of 
which,  the  so-called  remembrance  portion  (^azkdrSh),  was  placed 
Qpon  the  altar  along  with  the  whole  of  the  incense.  And 
laatly,  the  q&neh  (spice-cane),  i^.  some  one  of  the  Amotna^ 
points  to  the  holy  anointing  oil  (£z.  xxx.  23),  or  if  it  refer  to . 
spices  generally,  to  the  sacred  incense,  though  qdneh  is  not 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  Ex.  xxx.  34.  The 
nation,  which  Jehovah  was  now  redeeming  out  of  pure  nn- 
mingled  grace,  had  not  been  burdened  with  costly  tasks  of  this 
description  (see  Jer.  vi.  20)  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  Jehovah 
only  who  n-as  burdened  and  troubled.  He  denies  that  there 
was  any  "  causing  to  serve"  (1*?!}?,  lit.  to  make  a  person  a 
servant,  ta  impose  servile  labour  upon  him)  endured  by  Israel, 
but  affirms  this  rather  of  Himself.  The  sins  of  Israel  pressed 
upon  Him^  as  a  burden  does  upon  a  servant.  His  love  took 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  Israel's  guilt,  which  derived  its  gravi- 
tating force  from  His  own  holy  righteous  wrath ;  bat  it  was 
a  severe  task  to  bear  tliis  heavy  burden,  and  expunge  it, — a  ' 
thorouglily  divine  task,  the  significance  of  which  was  first 
brought  out  in  its  own  true  light  by  the  cross  on  Golgotha. 
When  God  creates,  He  expresses  His  fiat,  and  what  He  wills 
comes  to  paas.   But  He  does  not  blot  out  sin  witliout  balancing 

1  The  qSadt  ia  generally  snpposed  to  be  the  Calamta ;  but  the  caUmns 
foims  no  stalk,  to  saj  nothing  of  a  cane  or  hollow  EtalL  It  muat  be  BOin« 
kind  of  aromatic  pUot,  with  a  sUlk  like  a  cane,  either  the  Cardamam, 
Tugbtr,  or  Cvrcvma;  at  any  rate,  it  belonged  to  the  apedes  ^manuDi. 
"Hm  aroma  of  this  waa  oouuDtmieated  to  the  snoioting  oil,  the  latter  being 
inf  ued,  and  tlie  lesinons  parU  tit  the  formar  being  tharebjr  diaaolved. 
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His  lore  wUli  His  jostice ;  and  this  equalization  is  not  effected 
without  conflict  and  victory. 

Nevertheless,  the  snstuning  power  of  divine  tore  is  greater 
than  the  gravitating  force  of  divine  wrath.  Ver.  25.  "  ^  / 
<done,  blot  out  thy  tratugreBaiont  for  my  own  aake,  and  do  not 
remember  thy  gina"  Jehovah  Himself  here  annoancea  the  »ola 
gratia  and  tola  fidei.  We  have  adopted  the  rendering  "  I 
alone,"  becanse  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  subject,  **  I,  I^ 
He  is  blotting  out  thy  transgressions,"  is  intended  to  afiinii 
that  this  blotting  oat  of  sin  is  so  far  from  being  in  any  way 
merited  by  Israel,  that  it  is  a  sovereign  act  of  Hb  absolute 
freedom ;  and  the  expression  **  for  my  own  sake,"  that  it  has 
it^  foundation  only  in  God,  namely,  in  His  absolute  free  gracc^ 
that  movement  of  His  love  by  which  wrath  is  eubdoed.  For 
the  debt  stands  written  in  God's  own  book.  JnsUce  has 
entered  it,  and  love  alone  blots  it  out  {m&ehShf  i^dkeiifiti,  as  ia 
ch.  xliv.  22,  Ps.  li.  3,  11,  cix.  14)  ;  but,  as  we  know  from  the 
actual  fulfilment,  not  without  paying  with  blood,  and  giving 
the  quittance  with  blood. 

Jehovah  now  calls  upon  Israel,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  to 
remind  Him  of  any  merit  upon  which  it  can  rely.  Ver.  26. 
"  Call  to  my  Temembrance ;  we  will  itrive  with  one  anotha-:  tdl 
now,  that  thou  mayet  appear  just."  Jostilication  is  an  aettu 
forentis  (see  ch.  i.  18).  Justice  accuses,  and  grace  acquits.  Or 
has  Israel  any  actual  merits,  so  that  Justice  wonld  be  obliged 
to  pronounce  it  justT  The  object  to  haslOrSra  and  eappir, 
which  never  have  the  closed  sense  of  pleading,  as  Bottcber 
supposes,  is  the  supposed  meritorious  works  of  Israel. 

But  Israel  has  no  such  works ;  on  the  contrary,  its  history 
has  been  a  string  of  sins  from  the  very  first.  Ver.  27.  "  Thy 
first  forefather  sinned,  and  thy  mediators  havefaUeii  away  from 
me"  By  the  first  forefather,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel 
understand  Adam;  hut  Adam  was  the  forefather  of  the  human 
race,  not  of  Israel ;  and  the  debt  of  Adam  was  the  debt  of  man- 
kind, and  not  of  Israel.  The-reference  is  to  Abraham,  as  the 
first  of  the  three  from  whom  the  origin  and  election  of  Israel 
were  dated;  Abraham,  whom  Israel  from  the  very  first  had 
called  with  pride  "  our  father"  (Matt.  iii.  9).  Even  the  history 
of  Abraham  was  stained  with  sin,  And  did  not  shine  in  the  light 
of  meritonous  works,  but  in  that  of  grace,  and  of  faith  laying 
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bold  of  grace.  The  tn'fttefm,  interpreters,  and  mediators 
generally  (2  Chron.  xxzii.  31 ;  Job  xxxiii.  23),  are  the  proplieta 
and  priests,  who  stood  between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  and  were 
tbe  mediam  of  intercourse  between  the  two,  both  in  word  and 
deed.  They  also  bad  for  the  moat  part  become  nnfaithful  to 
God,  by  resorting  to  ungodly  soothsaying  and  false  worship. 
Hence  the  sin  of  Israel  wap  as  old  as  its  very  earliest  origin ; 
and  apostasy  had  spread  even  among  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  best  and  most  godly,  because  of  the  ofBce  tbey  sos- 
taiJaed. 

Consequently  the  all-holy  One  was  obliged  to  do  what  had 
taken  place.  Ver,  28.  "  Then  I  pro/atied  Italy  princeg,  and 
ffove  vp  Jacob  to  the  eurxe,  and  lerael  to  hkuphemiet"  ??rit(1 
might  be  an  imperfect,  like  M^f),  "  I  ate,"  in  ch.  xliv.  19,  and 
D*3tn,  "  I  looked,"  in  ch.  Ixiii.  5 ;  but  fiJJ^iW  by  the  side  of  it 
shows  that  the  pointing  sprang  out  of  the  future  interpretation 
contained  in  the  Targum;  so  that  as  the  latter  is  to  be  rejected, 
we  must  snbstitute  i^nso,  njnxi  (Ges.  §  49,  2).  The  "  holy 
princes"  (^idri  qOdesh)  are  the  hierarchs,  as  in  1  Chron.  xxiv, 
5,  the  supreme  spiritual  rulers  as  distinguished  from  the  tem- 
poral rnlers.  The  profanation  referred  to  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  ruthlessly  hurried  off  into  a  strange  land,  where 
their  official  labours  were  necessarily  suspended.  This  was  the 
fate  of  the  leaders  of  the  worship;  and  the  whole  nation,  which 
bore  the  honourable  names  of  Jacob  and  Israel,  was  given  np 
to  the  ban  (cherem)  and  the  blasphemies  (^tddaphlm)  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  prophet  cannot  hear  to  dwell  any  longer  npon  this  dark 
picture  of  their  state  of  punishment ;  the  light  of  the  promise 
breaks  thraagh  again,  and  in  this  third  field  of  the  fourth  pro- 
phecy in  all  the  more  intensive  form.  Ch.  xliv.  1-4.  "j4tul 
not0  hear,  O  Jacob  my  tenant,  and  Itrael  whom  I  have  choaen. 
Thtu  tailh  Jehavakf  thy  Creator,  and  thy  Former  from  the 
tcomb,  who  cometli  to  thy  help ;  Fear  not,  my  servant  Jacob  ;  and 
Jeshurun,  whom  I  have  choeen  !  For  I  will  pour  out  water  upon 
thirsty  ones,  and  brooks  upon  the  dry  ground;  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  thy  teed,  and  my  bletsing  upon  thine  after-^wth; 
and  they  shoot  up  among  tJte  grass,  ae  willows  by  flowing  waters" 
In  contrast  with  the  chSrem,  i.e.  the  setting  apart  for  destruc- 
tion, there  is  here  presented  the  promise,  of  tbe  pouring  out  of 
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the  Spirit  and  of  blessing;  asd  in  contrast  with  the  giddi^hlm, 
the  promise  of  general  eagerness  to  come  and  honour  Israel 
and  its  God  (rer.  5).  The  epithets  hy  which  Jehovah  desig- 
nates Himself,  and  those  applied  to  Israel  in  vers.  1,  2,  make 
the  claim  to  love  all  the  mora  urgent  and  emphatic.  The 
accent  which  connects  |03D  V'^,  so  ss  to  make  l^Wl  by  itself 
an  attributive  clause  like  ^3  '•?"!??,  is  confirmed  by  ver.  24 
and  ch.  xlix.  5 :  Israel  aa  a  nation  and  all  the  individuals 
within  it  are,  as  the  chosen  servant  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlix.  1), 
the  direct  formation  of  Jehovah  Himself  from  the  remotest 
point  of  their  history.  In  ver.  26,  Jethurtm  is  nsed  intar- 
changeabiy  with  Jacob,  This  word  occurs  in  three  other 
passages  (viz.  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26),  and  is  always 
written  with  kibbutz,  jnst  as  it  is  here.  The  rendering  'ItrpiuX- 
iaKOf  in  Gr.  Ven.  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  pTK^^j — a  strange  contracdon,  which  is 
inadmissible,  if  only  on  account  of  the  substitution  of  IE>  for  b. 
The  e*  points  back  to  ^l^,  to  be  straight  or  even ;  hence  A.  S. 
Th.  ev0vi  (elsewhere  evfivrarm),  Jerome  reeti»iimut  (though  in 
Dent,  xxxii.  15  he  renders  it,  after  the  LXX.,  diUeliu).  It  is 
an  offshoot  of  ■ie*;=ie"  (Ps.  ixv.  21),  like  J>'j^^  prn^  from  iffl, 
IT;  and  an  (=Ai)  does  not  stamp  it  as  a  diminutive  (for 
IiB"tt,  which  Kamphausen  adduces  in  opposition  to  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Volck,  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  tp  V*M  as 
tnannikin  to  man,  but  rather  as  the  image  of  a  man  to  a  man 
himself ;  compare  the  Arabic  ingdn).  We  must  not  rander  it 
therefore  as  an  affectionate  diminutive,  as  Gesenius  does,  the 
more  especially  as  Jehovah,  though  speaking  in  loving  terms, 
does  not  adopt  the  language  of  a  lover.  The  relation  of 
Jesharun  to  "ib^  is  rather  the  same  as  that  of  nb'^e'  to  cA>ff^  go 
that  the  real  meaning  is  "  gentleman,"  or  one  of  gentlemanly 
or  honourable  mind,  though  this  need  not  appear  in  the  trans- 
lation, since  the  very  nature  of  a  proper  name  would  obliterate 
it.  In  ver.  3,  the  blessings  to  be  expected  are  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  the  exhortation  to  be  of  good  cheer.  In  ver.  3a 
water  is  promised  in  the  midst  of  drought,  and  in  ver.  Sb  the 
Spirit  and  blessing  of  God,  jnst  as  in  Joel  the  promise  of  rain 
is  first  of  al!  placed  in  contrast  with  drought;  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  promise  of  the  far  surpassing  antitype,  namely, 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit   There  is  nothing  at  variance  with 
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this  ID  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  form  HKQ^  in  the  place  4^ 
•ttnr  (according  to  the  analogy  of  nc^jjjnijj  rmf,  n^'?!^  Pb,  kviii, 
10).  By  KDV  we  nnderstand  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  who 
are  thirsting  for  rain,  and  by  yabhdahdh  the  parched  land  itself. 
Further  on,  however,  an  express  distinction  u  made  between  the 
abundance  of  water  in  the  land  and  the  prosperoos  growth  of 
the  nation  planted  by  the  side  of  water-brooks  (Fs.  i.  3).  We 
must  not  regard  3a,  therefore,  as  a.  figure,  and  3i  as  the  ex- 
planstioo,  or  turn  3a  into  a  simile  introduced  In  the  form  of  a 
protasis,  althongh  unquestionably  water  and  moantain  streams 
are  made  the  aymbol,  or  rather  the  anagogical  type,  of  spiritual 
blessings  coming  down  from  above  in  the  form  of  heavenly 
^fta,  by  a  gradual  ascent  from  D^  and  DvT^  (from  TTl,  to  trickle 
downwards.  Song  of  Sol.  ir.  15,  Jer.  xviii.  14)  to  'n  nn  and 
'n  raia  (nina).  When  these  natural  and  spiritaal  waters  flow 
down  upon  the  people,  once  more  restored  to  their  home,  they 
spring  ap  among  (r?^  only  met  with  here,  LXX.  and  Targum 
f33)  the  grass,  like  willows  by  water<brooks.     The  willows' 

^  "The^ra&,''sayBWetffitein,"wuonI]'iiietwitiib7meiiioDelocalit7, 
OTy  at  any  rate,  I  oul;  noticed  it  onee,  iuunelj  in  the  Wady  Soib,  near  to 
a  foid  of  tbe  river  which  ii  called  the  HSd  ford,  from  the  chirbet  el-HSd,  a 
miaerable  min  not  far  off.  It  is  hall  an  hoor  to  the  west  of  Nimrin  (JVtm- 
Hm,  ch.  XT.  6),  or,  Bp«akuig  more  aiactly,  half  an  hour  abore  (i.e.  to  the 
east  of)  Za/al  Nimrin,  an  antique  road  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
bewn  in  a  piediHtonB  vail  of  lock,  like  ihe  ladder  of  Tyre.  I  traTsUed 
through  the  Tall^in  Jane  1S60,  V^  ^'"^  the  following  entry  in  my  diarj: 
'  At  length  the  ravine  opened  np  into  a  broader  valley,  lo  that  we  coold 
get  down  to  the  clear,  copious,  and  rapid  abeam,  and  wen  able  to  tanm 
it.  Being  ezhaoated  by  the  beat,  we  lay  down  near  the  ford  among  the 
tdeandeia,  which  the  mass  of  flowen  covered  with  a  roey  glow.  The  reed 
giowa  here  to  an  uuuaoal  height,  as  in  the  Wadg  YarmH:,  and  willowa 
(at/JEo/^  and  garab  an  mingled  together,  and  form  many-branched  trees 
of  three  or  four  fathoma  in  height.  The  vegetation,  which  is  freah  and 
huiiriant  by  the  watei-aide,  is  scorched  np  with  the  heat  in  the  valley 
within  as  Itttle  ae  ten  paces  from  the  banks  of  the  atnam.  The  farthest 
off  is  the 'own*  plant,  withita  thick,  jnicy,  dark  green  Btalkaandleavee,  and 
its  apple- like  fruit,  which  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  therefore  not  yet  ripe. 
The  garab  tree  has  already  done  flowering.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  etand 
qnite  dose  aroond  tbe  atem,  at  in  the  case  of  the  Sitidtana  (the  Syrian  oak), 
and,  !*«  the  leaves  of  tbe  latter,  are  fringed  with  Uttle  thoraa;  but,  like 
the  willow,  it  ia  a  water  plant,  and  our  companiouB  Abdatlah  and  NatraUak 
aisdred  us  that  it  was  only  met  with  noar  flowing  water  and  in  hot  low- 
lands. Its  bunches  of  flowers  are  at  the  points  of  the  slender  branches,  ajtd 
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are  the  nation,  which  has  hitlierto  resembled  withered  plants  in 
«  barren  boi),  but  is  now  restored  to  all  the  bloom  of  yoath 
throagh  the  Spirit  and  blessing  of  Qod.  The  grass  stands  for 
the  Isnd,  which  resembles  a  green  loxnriant  plain ;  and  the 
water-brooks  represent  the  abundant  supply  of  living  waters, 
which  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 

When  Jehovah  has  thus  acknowledged  His  people  once 
more,  the  heathen,  to  whose  giddaphim  (blasphemies)  Israel  has 
hitherto  been  given  up,  will  count  it  the  greatest  honour  to 
belong  to  Jehfvah  and  His  people.  Yer.  5.  "  One  will  aay,  I 
btUmg  to  Jehovah;  and  a  second  vnll  tolemnly  name  tlie  name  of 
Jacob  ;  and  a  third  will  imcribe  bimtelf  to  JeJiovah,  and  name 
the  name  of  Itraet  with  honour."  The  threefold  xeh  refers  to 
the  heathen,  as  in  Fs.  Ixzxvii.  4,  5.     One  will  declare  himself 

MBome  an  umbelliferous  fotm.  This  ia  the  y^V  ot  Uie  Bible.'  Codw- 
qnently  the  garai  or  (as  nom.  unilatii)  the  garaba  caDnot  be  regarded  as  s 
apedea  of  willow ;  wid  Winer's  MBumptiao  {Real-  WSrUrbueh,  i-v.  Wtiden), 
that  tiie  weeping  willow  is  intended  at  mj  nte  in  Ps.  cxxitiL  3,  is  an 
error.  To  Anbie  the  weeping  willow  ia  ^ways  called  ika/ska/ mataeki 
(the  drooping  tree).  At  the  aame  time,  we  may  render  Q*3~ljr  '  willows,' 
ainee  the  garab  lovee  mnning  water  aa  well  aa  the  willow,  and  apparently 
tliey  seek  one  anotlier'B  aocietj" ;  it  ia  quite  enongb  that  the  difference  ahonU 
be  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  commentary.  The  reaaon  why  tlie  garab  did 
not  find  its  way  into  my  herbarium  was  the  following.  On  my  airival  ia 
Salt,  I  received  the  first  intelligence  of  tiie  cammencement  of  the  alanghter 
of  the  Christiana  on  AotiLbanna,  and  heard  the  report,  which  was  then 
commonly  believed,  that  a  command  had  been  aent  from  Constantinople  to 
exterminate  Christianity  from  Syria.  This  aUrming  report  compelled  me 
to  inquire  into  theaetoalatnte  of  aflairs;  tlerefore,leavingmylnggageuid 
some  of  my  companions  behind,  I  aet  off  with  all  speed  to  Jenualem,  where 
I  hoped  to  obttdn  reliable  information,  accompanied  by  Herr  Ddrgen,  my 
kavaa,  and  two  natires,  vie  AbdaUah  the  smith,  from  Salt,  and  NatraBak 
the  amilh,  from  Ain  Genua.  For  a  ride  like  this,  which  did  not  form  part 
cA  the  oripnal  plan  of  my  journey,  eveiytbing  bnt  weapons,  even  a  her 
barinm,  would  hare  been  in  the  way.  Still  tliere  are  amall  caravans  going 
every  week  between  Salt  and  Jerusalem,  and  they  moat  always  croes  the 
RGd  ford,  BO  that  it  wonld  be  easy  to  get  a  twig  of  tlie  garab.  So  far  as 
I  remember,  the  remains  of  the  bloMom  were  of  a  dirty  white  colour." 
(Compare  vol.  i.  338,  where  we  have  taken  nachal  hd'Sr&bhltH,  accordingto 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  a  synonym  of  Wady  Suftaf,  or,  more  correctly, 
SaftSf,  From  the  description  given  above,  the  garab  is  a  kind  of  iribumam 
vitii  indented  leaves.  This  tree,  which  is  of  moderate  height,  is  fonnd  by 
the  sida  of  stfeams  along  with  the  willow.  According  to  Sprengel  (ffeaeft. 
Aor  Botanik,  L  26),  the  i(ff*6/iB  tJie  taiix  mbMrrata  of  Wildenow). 
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to  belong  to  Jehovah  ;  another  nil]  call  with  the  name  of  Jacob, 
ie.  (according  to  the  analogy  of  the  phrase  'n  DBG  in^)  make 
it  the  mediam  and  object  of  solemn  exclamation ;  a  third  will 
write  with  bis  hand  (yp,  an  ace.  of  more  precise  definition, 
like  non  in  ch.  xlii.  25,  and  ym  in  ch.  xliii.  23), "  To  Jehovah," 
thereby  attesting  that  he  desires  to  belong  to  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  alone.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Gesenins, 
Hahn,  and  others;  whereas  Hitzig  and  Knobel  follow  the  LXX. 
in  the  rendering,"  he  will  write  upon  his  hand  '  lat/'hOvdh/  i,e. 
mark  the  name  of  Jehovah  npon  it."  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  kdthahk,  with  an  accusative  of  the  writing  materials,  would 
be  unprecedented  (the  construction  required  would  be  ^l^i*), 
this  view  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  tattooing  was  prohibited 
by  the  Israelitish  law  (Lev.  zix.  28 ;  compare  the  mark  of  the 
beast  in  Rev.  xiii.  16).  Din  tnp  is  interchanged  with  QB'3  iUS, 
to  surname,  or  entitle  (the  Syriac  and  Arabic  are  the  same ; 
compare  the  Arabic  kunygy  the  name  given  to  a  man  as  the 
father  of  such  and  soch  a  person,  e.g.  Abu-Muhammed,  rhetori- 
cally called  metonymy).  The  name  Itrael  becomes  a  name  or 
title  of  honour  among  the  heathen.  This  concludea  the  fourth 
prophecy,  which  opens  out  into  three  distinct  fields.  With 
Twin  in  ch.  xliv.  1  it  began  to  approach  the  close,  just  as  the 
third  did  in  ch.  xliiL  1, — a  well-rounded  whole,  which  leaves 
nothing  wanting. 

FIFTH  PEOFHECT.— Chap.  iliv.  6-28. 

THE  BIDICDLOUB  OODS  OF  THE  NATIONS  ;  AND  THE  OOD  OP 
ISRAEI^  WHO  UAXE8  HIS  TEOPLiE  TO  BEJOICE. 

A  new  pledge  of  redemption  is  given,  and  a  fresh  exhorta- 
tion to  trust  in  Jehovah ;  the  wretchedness  of  tlie  idols  and 
their  worshippers  being  pointed  out,  in  contrast  with  Jehovah, 
the  only  speaking  and  acting  God.  Ver.  6.  "  Tkut  tatth 
J^wvaJi  the  King  of  Israel,  and  itt  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hoste  ; 
I  am  first,  and  I  lasl ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God,"  The 
fact  Utat  His  deity,  which  rules  over  not  only  the  natm^ 
world,  but  history  as  well,  is  thus  witbont  equal  and  above 
all  time,  is  now  proved  by  Him  from  the  fact  that  He  alone 
mauifesta  Himself  as  God,  and  that  by  the  utterance  of  pro- 
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phecy,  Ver.  7,  "  And  who  preaches  at  I  do  f  Let  him  make  it 
known,  and  show  U'to  me ;  litice  I  founded  the  people  of  anient 
time  I  And  future  .things,  and  what  it  approaching,  let  t/tem 
only  make  known"  Jehovah  shows  Himself  as  the  God  of 
prophecy  since  the  time  that  Ha  founded  DTijTDjr  (Kl^  refers 
to  the  continued  preaching  of  prophecy).  'Am  'oldm  is  the 
epithet  applied  in  £zek.  xxvi.  20  to  the  people  of  the  dead, 
who  are  sleeping  the  long  sleep  of  the  grave ;  and  here  it  does 
not  refer  to  Israel,  which  could  neither  be  called  an  *'  eternal" 
nation,  nor  a  people  of  the  olden  time,  and  which  would  have 
been  more  directly  named;  bnt  according  to  ch.  xl.  7  and  zlii.  5, 
where  'am  signifies  the  human  race,  and  Job  zxii.  15  sqq.,  where 
'ol&m  is  the  time  of  the  old  world  before  the  flood,  it  signifies 
hnmani^  as  existing  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  pro- 
phecies of  Jehovah  reach  back  even  to  the  history  of  paradise. 
The  parenthetical  clause,  "Xiet  him  speak  it  out,  and  tell  it  me," 
is  like  the  apodosis  of  a  hypothetical  protasis :  "  if  any  one 
tiiinks  that  he  can  stand  by  my  side."  The  challenge  poiuta  to 
earlier  prophecies ;  with  nf*nta  it  takes  a  tnm  to  what  is  future, 
TmnR  itself  denoting  what  is  absolutely  future,  according  to 
ch.  xli.  33,  and  nsitsn  *i^  what  is  about  to  be  realized  imme- 
diately ;  l&ms  is  an  ethical  dative. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  heathen  gods  could  in  any  way  answer 
to  the  challenge.  So  much  the  more  confident  might  Israel  b^ 
seeing  that  it  had  (jaite  another  God.  Ver.  8.  ^^Detpairye  not, 
neitlter  tremble :  have  not  I  told  thee  long  ago,  and  made  itnown, 
and  ye  are  my  witnesiei :  is  there  a  God  beside  meJ  And  nowhere 
a  rock;  I  know  of  none."  The  Jewish  lexicographers  derive  vrw 
(with  the  first  syllable  closed)  from  nm  (nt);  whereas  modem 
lexicographers  prefer  some  of  them  to  read  ^^™,  fli^Atl,  from 
?rv  (Ges.,  Enobel),  and  others  ^in'l^  (Ewald).  But  the  possi- 
bility of  there  being  a  verb  ^JT^,  to  tremble  or  fear,  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  doubted  when  we  think  of  such  words  as  tn*,  jn^, 

compare  also  t\j  (applied  to  water  moving  to  and  fro).    It  was 

not  of  the  heathen  deities  that  they  were  directed  not  to  be 
afraid,  aa  in  Jer.  x.  5,  bnt  rather  the  great  catastrophe  coming 
upon  the  nations,  of  which  Cyrus  was  the  instrument.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  when  one  nation  after  another  would  be  over- 
throwD,  and  its  tutelar  gods  would  prove  to  be  worthless,  Israel 
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would  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  its  God,  who  was  do  dnmb 
idol,  had  foretold  all  this,  and  that  indeed  long  ago  (IMO,  cf. 
K'lt^p,  ch.  xli.  26),  as  they  themselves  most  bear  witness.  Pro- 
phecies before  the  captivity  had  foretold  the-conqnest  of  Baby- 
Ion  by  Medes  and  Elamites,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  Babylonian  bondage;  and  even  these  prophecies  themselves 
were  like  a  spirit's  voice  from  the  far  distant  past,  consoling 
the  people  of  the  captivity  beforehand,  and  serving  to  snpport 
their  faith.  On  the  gronnd  of  snch  well-known  self-manifes- 
tations, Jehovah  could  well  ask,  "Is  there  a  God  beside  met* 
— a  virtual  denial  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  to  which  the 
categorical  denial,  "  There  is  no  rock  (i.e.  no  ground  of  trust, 
ch.  zxvi.  4,  zvii.  10),  I  know  of  none  (beside  me),"  is  attached. 
The  heathen  gods  are  so  far  from  being  a  gronnd  of  trusty 
that  all  who  trust  in  them  must  discover  with  alarm  how  they 
have  deceived  themselves.  Vers.  9-11.  "  The  makeri  of  idols, 
diey  are  all  desolation,  and  their  bosom-children  worthless;  and 
thoie  who  bear  witness  for  them  see  nothing  and  know  nothing, 
that  they  may  he  put  to  shame.  Who  hath  formed  the  god,  and 
east  tAe  idol  to  noproftJ  Behold,  all  its  followers  vill  be  put  to  . 
shame;  and  the  workmen  are  men:  let  them  all  assemble  together, 
draw  near,  he  alarmed,  he  all  put  to  shame  together"  The 
ehOmOdlm  (favourites)  of  the  makers  of  idols  are  the  false  gods, 
for  whose  favonr  they  sne  with  such  earnestness.  If  we  retain 
the  word  risn,  which  is  pointed  as  critically  suspicions,  and 
therefore  is  not  accentuated,  the  explanation  might  possibly  be, 
**  Their  witnesses  (i.e.  witnesses  against  themselves)  are  they 
(the  idols) :  they  see  not,  and  are  without  consciousness,  that 
tb^  (those  who  trust  in  them)  may  be  put  to  shame."  In  any 
case,  the  subject  to  yebhosha  (shall  be  put  to  shame)  is  the 
worshippers  of  idols.  If  we  erase  norij  Dnny  will  be  those  who 
come  forward  as  witnesses  for  tlie  idols.  This  makes  the  words 
easier  and  less  ambiguous.  At  the  same  time,  the  Septuagint 
retains  the  word  (xol  /tdprvpeit  avrwp  etaiv).  As  "not  seeing" 
here  signifies  to  be  blind,  so  "  not  knowing  "  is  also  to  be  nnder- 
stood  as  a  self-contained  expression,  meaning  to  he  irrational, 
just  as  in  ch.  xlv.  20,  Ivi.  10  (in  ch.  i.  3,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  taken  it  in  a  different  sense).  IVD?  implies  that  the  will  of 
the  Binner  in  his  sin  has  also  destruction  for  its  object ;  and  this 
is  not  something  added  to  the  sin,  bat  growing  out  of  it.     The 
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qaestion  in  ver,  10  snmmoiis  the  maker  of  idols  fw  the  pnr- 
pose  of  annoanciDg  his  fate,  and  in  T^fln  *n73?  (to  no  proSt)  this 
annoancement  is  already  contained.  Yer.  11  is  simply  a  de- 
velopment of  this  expression,  '*  to  no  profit."  f^T,,  like  VP3  in 
ver.  14,  is  contraiy  to  the  rhythmical  law  milra  which  prevails 
elsewhere.  I'^^n  (its  followers)  are  not  the  fellow-workmeo  of 
the  maker  of  idols  (inasmuch  as  in  that  case  the  maker  himaelf 
would  be  left  without  any  share  in  the  threat),  but  the  associates 
(le.  followers)  of  the  idols  (Hos.  iv.  17 ;  1  Cor.  z.  20).  It  ia  a 
pernicious  work  that  they  have  thus  had  done  for  them.  And 
what  of  the  makers  themselves  7  They  are  numbered  among 
the  men.  So  that  they  who  ought  to  know  that  they  are 
made  by  Ood,  become  makers  of  gods  themselves.  What  an 
absurdity  I  Let  theih  crowd  togetlier,  the  whole  guild  of  god- 
makers,  and  draw  near  to  speak  to  the  works  they  have  made. 
All  their  eyes  will  soon  be  opened  with  amazement  and  alarm. 
The  prophet  now  conducts  ns  into  the  workshops.  Vers. 
12,  13.  *'  T/u  iron-imith  has  a  chisel,  and  vxyrki  with  red-hot 
coals,  and  thapes  it  with  hammert,  a}id  works  it  with  his  powerful 
arm.  He  gels  hungry  Viereby,  and  his  strength  fails ;  if  ha 
drink  no  water,  he  becomes  exhausted,  T/i4  carpenter  draws  the 
line,  marks  it  with  the  pencil,  carries  it  out  witJi  planes,  and 
makes  a  drawing  of  it  with  the  compass,  tmd  carries  it  oiU  like 
tihe  figure  of  a  man,  like  ilie  beauty  of  a  man,  which  may  dwell 
in  the  house."  The  two  words  chdrash  barzel  are  connected 
together  in  the  sense  of  faher  ferrariua,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  expression  ehdraah  'etslm  (the  carpenter,  faber  lignarias), 
which  follows  in  ver.  13.  Chdrash  is  the  constrnct  of  chdrdsk 
(:=  cJtarrdsh),  as  in  Ejx.  xxviii.  11.  The  second  lametz  of  this 
form  of  noun  does  indeed  admit  of  contraction,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  full  short  rowel ;  consequently  the  construct  of  the 
plural  is  not  'Bnn,  but  'ghn  (cb.  xlv.  16,  etc.).  Hence  ver.  12 
describes  how  the  smith  constructs  an  idol  of  iron,  ver.  13  bow 
the  carpenter  makes  one  of  wood.  But  the  first  claoae,  THa  BHn 
*nnn,  is  enigmatical.  In  any  casc^  *n^  ^  *■  smith's  tool  of  some 
kind  (from  TXV,  related  to  ^VCj)-  And  consequently  Gesenins, 
Umbreit,  and  others,  adopt  the  rendering,  .'*  the  smith  an  axe, 
that  does  he  work,  ■ . . ;"  bnt  the  farther  account  of  the  ori^n 
of  an  idol  says  nothing  at  all  about  this  axe,  which  the  smith 
■applies  to  the  carpenter,  that  he  may  hew  out  an  idol  with  it. 
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Hitzig  renders  it,  "  The  smith,  a  hatchet  does  be  work,  and 
forms  it  (viz.  into  an  idol) ;"  but  what  a  ronndaboct  way ! 
first  to  make  a  hatchet  and  then  make  it  into  an  idol,  whick 
would  look  very  slim  when  made.  Knobel  translates  it,  "As 
for  the  cntting-Bmith,  he  works  it ;"  but  tbis  guild  of  catting- 
smiths  certainly  belongs  to  Utopia.  Tbe  best  way  to  render 
the  sentence  intelligible,  wonid  be  to  supply  'h :  "  The  smith 
has  (nses)  the  ma'audd."  But  ia  all  probability  a  word  baa 
dropped  ont;  and  the  Septnagint  rendering,  Sri  w^wev  rliermv 
a&i}pQ»  i7Kejrdpvtp  etpr/dtrare,  ic.T.X.,  shows  that  the  original 
reading  of  the  text  was  TWD  hia  enn  Tin,  and  that  Tin  got 
lost  on  accDiAit  of  its  proximity  to  irr.  The  meaning  therefore 
is, "  The  smith  has  sharpened,  or  sharpens  (chiddBd,  syn.  shinnin) 
the  madttdd,"  possibly  the  chisel,  to  cut  the  iron  npon  the 
anTil;  and  works  with  red-hot  coals,  making  the  iron  red-hot 
by  blowing  the  fire.  The  piece  of  iron  which  he  cuts  off  is  the 
future  idol,  and  this  he  shapes  with  hammers  (vrx'  the  fature 
of  'W),  And  what  of  the  carpenter)  He  stretches  the  line 
upon  the  block  of  wood,  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  idol ;  be  marks  it  npon  the  wood  with  red-stone  (tered, 
nhriea,  osed  by  carpenters),  and  works  it  with  planes  (maqttu'/Hft, 
a  feminine  form  of  }fiW?,  from  IK^,  to  cnt  off,  pare  off,  plane ; 
compare  the  Arabic  mikta),  and  with  the  compasses  (in'eh&gdh, 
the  tool  nsed^  ISchii^,  m.  ioit  making  a  circle)  he  draws  the 
outline  of  it^  that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  in  right  proportion ;  and  he  constructs  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  acquires  the  shape  of  a  man,  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  a  man,  to  be  set  i^  like  a  homan  inmate  in 
either  a  temple  or  private  house.  The  piel  TIJR  C"*'?)>  f^^™ 
which  comes  y'tAdrBha,  is  varied  here  (according  to  Isaiah's 
custom ;  cf.  ch.  xxiz.  7,  zxri.  5)  with  the  poel  ^Ml^,  which  is  to 
be  understood  as  denoting  the  more  exact  configuration.  The 
preterites  indicate  the  work  for  which  both  smith  and  carpenter 
have  made  their  preparations ;  the  fntares^  tbe  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

The  prophet  now  traces  the  origin  of  the  idols  still  farther 
back.  Their  existence  or  non-existence  ultimately  depends 
upon  whether  it  rains  or  not  Vers.  14-17.  "  One  prepares  to 
cut  down  cedars,  and  takes  holm  and  oak-tree,  and  chooses  for 
himself  among  &e  trees  of  the  forest.  He  has  planted  a  fg,  and 
VOL.  U.  O 
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ths  rain  drava  U  vp.  And  it  tervet  the  man /or  firing:  he  taiea 
ih^eof,  and  Aoantu  himself;  lie  also  heats,  and  bakes  bread ;  he 
also  works  it  into  a  god,  and  prostrate*  hvmsslf;  makes  an  idol  of 
t£,  and  falis  down  before  iL  The  half  of  it  he  has  burned  in  the 
Jire :  over  the  half  of  ii  he  eats  flesh,  roasts  a  roast,  and  is  satis- 
fied; he  alto  warms  himself,  and  says.  Hurrah,  1  am  getting 
wartn,  I  feel  the  heat.  And  the  rest  of  it  he  makes  into  a  god, 
into  his  idol,  and  says,  Save  me,  for  thou  art  my  god."  The 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  not  the  carpenter  of  the  previous 
Terse,  bat  "  any  ooe."  DT?-  apparently  stands  first,  as  indi- 
cating the  species;  and  in  ttie  Tahnod  and  Ildidrash  the  trees 
named  are  really  described  as  dtik  *Tt)-  But  ta-zdh  (from 
tdraz,  to  be  hard  or  £rni)  does  not  appear  to  be  a  coniferons 
tree ;  and  the  connection  with  'allon,  Uie  oak^  is  favourable  to 
the  rendering  a7/»o/SaAauo;  (LXX.,  A.  Th.),  ilex  (Vulg.). 
On  'immlis,  to  choose,  see  ch.  zli.  10.  T})f  (with  Nim  minuscu- 
ban),  plnr.  D'^IK  (i.  Ros-ha  Sana  23a)  or  OTIK  (Para  iii.  8), 
is  explained  by  the  Talmad  as  *^^,  sing.  tnV,  i.e.  according  to 
Aruch  and  Kashi,  laurier,  the  berries  of  which  are  called  baies. 
We  have  rendered  it  '*fig,"  according  to  the  LXX-  and  Jerome^ 
since  it  will  not  do  to  follow  the  sedsctive  gnidance  of  the 
similarity  in  soond  to  ontus  (which  is  hardly  equivalent  to 
opeatov).^  The  deacriptioa  is  genealo^eal,  and  therefore  moves 
retrogressively,  from  the  felling  to  the  planting  ri^rn  in  ver. 
15a  refers  to  the  felled  and  planted  tree,  and  primarily  to  the 
&Bh.  DHD  (of  snch  as  these)  is  neuter,  as  in  ch.  zxz.  6 ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  prophet  had  the  P*vp  (the  wood,  both  as  produce 
and  material)  in  his  mind.  The  repeated  <1K  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  fact,  that  such  differoit  things  are  done  with  the  very 
same  wood.  It  is  nsed  for  warming,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  food,  as  well  as  for  making  a  god.  On  the  verbs  of  adora- 
tion, hishtachdv£h  (root  akaeh,  to  sink,  to  settle  down)  and 
sdyad,  which  is  only  applied  to  idolatrous  worship,  and  from 
which  me^gid,  a  mosqae,  is  derived,  see  Holemann's  BU>el- 
studien,  i-  3.  ^P?  may  no  doubt  be  taken  as  a  plural  (=  0<^, 
as  in  ch.  Mot.  5),  "  such  things  {talia)  does  he  worship,"  as 
Stier,  supposes ;  but  it  is  probably  pathetic,  and  equivalent  to 

1  The  dplm  of  TheophraatuB  is  probably  guercus  Hex,  vrbicb  is  still  called 
dfii ;  the  taurut  nohilis  is  now  called  fiaJjii,  from  the  bmiches  which  Berra 
instead  of  palm-braiiches. 
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1^,  as  in  ch.  liii.  8  (compare  Fs.  xi.  7  ;  Ewald,  §  247,  a).  Ac- 
cording to  the  donble  application  of  the  wood  mentioned  in  ver. 
15.  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  vers.  16,  17  between  the  one  half 
of  the  wood  and  the  other.  The  repeated  chetgyo  (the  half  of 
it)  in  ver.  16  refers  to  the  first  half,  which  fnmishes  not  only 
f Del  for  bnming,  but  sliavingB  and  coals  for  roasting  and  baking 
as  well.  And  as  a  fire  made  for  cooking  warms  quite  as  much 
as  one  made  expressly  for  Has  pmpose,  the  prophet  dwells  upon 
this  benefit  which  the  wood  of  the  idol  does  confer.  On  the 
tone  npon  the  last  s)rllable  of  ^uanmsihl^  see  Mi  Job  xix.  17  ; 
and  on  the  nse  of  the  word  nvn  as  a  icomprehensive  term, 
embracing  every  kind  of  sensation  and  perception,  see  my 
Pm/eholoffie,  p.  284.  Diagraas  of  Meles,  a  pupil  of  DemocritDs, 
once  threw  a  wooden  standing  figjure  of  Hercoles  into  the  fire, 
and  said  jocularly,  **  Come  now,  Hercules,  pettorm  tby  thir~ 
teenth  labour,  and  help  me  to  co<^  the  turnips." 

So  irrational  is  idolatry ;  but  yet,  tbrou^  sdf-faardening, 
they  have  fallen  under  the  judgment  of  hardness  of  heart  (ch. 
vi.  9,  10,  ziz.  3,  xxix.  10),  and  have  been  given  op  to  a  repro- 
bate mind  (Kom.  L  28).  Vers.  18^  19.  "  They  perceive  not, 
and  do  not  understand :  for  their  eyea  are  emeared  over,  so  that 
they  do  not  see ;  their  hearts,  so'  that  ihey  do  not  understand. 
And  men  take  it  not  to  heart,  no  perception  and  no  understanding, 
that  men  shovld  say,  The  half  of  it  I  have  burned  in  the  fire, 
and  also  baked  bread  vpon  the  coals  thereof;  roasted  Jleeh,  and 
eaten :  and  ought  I  to  make  the  rest  of  it  an  viominaiion,  to  fall 
down  before  the  produce  of  a  tree  ?"  Instead  of  no,  Lev.  xiv. 
42,  tiie  third  person  is  written  np  (from  tSchach,  Ges.  §  72, 
Anm.  8)  in  a  circumstantial  sense :  their  eyes  are,  as  it  were, 
smeared  over  with  plaster.  The  expression  ^yvK  yipn  ot  ^fTg 
(ch.  xlvi.  8),  literally  to  cany  back  into  the  heart,  which  we 
find  as  well  as  STTg  □'<i?,  to  ti^e  to  heart  (ch.  zlii.  25),  answers 
^uctiy  to  the  idea  of  reflection,  here  with  reference  to  the  . 
immense  contrast  between  a  piece  of  wood  and  the  Divine 
Being.  The  second  and  third  (6  in  ver.  19  introduce  substan- 
tive dauses,  just  as  verbal  ckosea  are  introduced  by  rt*}.  i^? 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ch.  is.  8 :  "perception  and  insight 
showing  themselves  in  their  saying."  On  bQl,  see  Job  xl.  20 ; 
the  meaning  "block"  cannot  be  establbhed:  the  talmudic  bul, 
a  lamp  or  piece,  which  Ewald  adduces,  is  the  Greek  ff&Xo^, 
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This  exposure  of  the  infatoation  of  idoIatt7  closes  with  an 
epiphonem  in  the  form  of  a  gnome  (cf.  ch.  zxri,  7, 10).  Ver. 
20.  "  He  who  ilriveth  after  aah«t,  a  hefooUd  heart  has  led  him 
aatraiff  and  he  does  fwt  deliver  hie  eoul,  and  does  not  iJdnk,  It 
there  not  a  Ue  in  my  right  hand  f"  Wo  have  here  a  complete 
and  flelf-ixmtained  seaitence,  which  must  not  be  broken  np  in 
the  manner  proposed  hj  Knobeli  "He  ^unta  after  ashes ;  his 
heart  is  deceiyed,"  etc.  He  who  makes  ashes,  i.e.  things  easilj 
scattered,  perishable,  and  worthless,  the  object  of  his  effort  and 
striving  (compare  mdch  in  Hos.  zii.  3),  has  been  led  astr^ 
from  the  path  of  truth  and  salvation  hj  a  heart  overpowered 
by  delusion ;  he  is  so  certain,  that  he  does  not  think  of  saving 
his  soul,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  say,  "  Is  there  not  a  lie 
in  my  right  hand  !  "  All  that  belongs  to  idolatry  is  ekeqer — a 
fabrication  and  a  lie.  n^  means  primarily  to  pasture  or  tend, 
hence  to  be  concerned  about,  to  strive  after,  ^mn  is  an  attribu- 
tive, from  tdhl  =  hdihal,  ludere,  IvdifitMre  (see  at  cb.xxs.  10). 

The  second  half  of  the  prophecy  commences  with  ver.  21. 
It  opens  with  an  admonition.  Ver.  21.  "Remember  thii, 
Jacob  and  Israel ;  for  thou  art  my  eerBont :  I  have  formed  thee ; 
thou  art  lervant  to  me,  0  Israel :  thou  art  not  forgotten  by  me" 
The  thing  to  which  the  former  were  blind,  —  namely,  that 
idolatry  is  a  Heg-^^acob  was  to  have  firmly  impressed  upon  its 
mind.  The  words  "and  Israel,"  which  are  attached,  are  a 
contraction  for  "  and  remember  this^  O  Israel "  (compare  the 
vocaUves  after  V&v  in  Frov.  viii.  5  and  Joel  ii.  23).  la  the 
reason  assigned,  the  tone  rests  upon  my  in  the  expression  "  my 
servant,"  and  for  this  reason  "servant  tome"  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  it.  Israel  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  as 
such  it  was  formed  by  Jehovah ;  and  therefore  reverence  was 
due  to  Him,  and  Him  alone.  The  words  which  follow  are 
rendered  by  the  LXX.,  Targnm,  Jerome,  and  Luther  as 
though  they  read  ""iVin  ^E7,  though  Hitzig  regards  the  aame 
rendering  as  admissible  even  with  the  reading  'IB^,  inasmuch 
as  the  niphal  <v^  has  the  middle  sense  of  hriKav86ve<T0at,  obli- 
viseu  Bat  it  cannot  be  shown  that  nizkar  is  ever  used  in  the 
analogous  sense  of  fu/u>^Ke<r0at,  reeordari.  The  niphal,  which 
was  no  doubt  ori^ally  reflective,  is  always  used  in  Hebrew 
to  indicate  simply  the  passive  endurance  of  something  which 
originated  with  the  subject  of  the  action  referred  to^  ao  that 
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nisshdh  could  only  Bignify  "  to  forget  one's  self."  We  most 
indeed  ftdmit  the  possibility  of  the  meaning  "  to  forget  one's 
self"  having  passed  into  the  meaning  "  to  be  foi^tful,"  and 
this  into  the  meaning  "  to  forget."  The  Aramaean  ''f^f  also 
signifies  to  be  foi^tten  and  (with  an  accent  following)  to  for- 
get, and  the  connection  with  an  objective  snffix  has  a  attpport 
in  *?^n^  in  Ps.  cix.  3.  Bnt  the  latter  is  really  eqnir^ent 
to  *rot  yorm,  so  that  it  may  be  addnced  with  equal  propriety 
in  support  of  the  other  rendering  acconUng  to  which  V^*?  is 
equivalent  to  v  fiWO  (Ges.,  Umbr.,  Ewald,  Sti^).  There  are 
many  examples  of  this  brachyological  use  of  the  sa£Sz  (Ges. 
$  121,  4),  80  that  this  rendering  is  certainly  the  safer  of  the 
two.  It  also  Baits  the  contaxi;  qnite  as  well  as  the  former, 
"Oh,  forget  me  not;"  the  assarance  "thon  wilt  not  be  for^ 
gotten  by  me  **  (compare  ch.  xlix.  15  and  the  lamentation  of 
Israel  in  ch.  xl.  27)  being  immediately  followed  by  an 
announcement  of  the  act  of  love,  by  which  the  declaration  is 
most  gloriously  confirmed. — Ver.  22.  "  /  have  bbtted  out  thy 
tranaffrettiont  as  a  mUt,  and  ihy  tins  at  cUmda  t  return  to  me ; 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee"  We  have  adopted  the  rendering 
"  mist "  merely  becaose  we  have  no  synonym  to  "  cloud ; "  we 
have  not  translated  it  "  thick  cload,"  betianse  the  idea  of  dark- 
ness, thickness,  or  opacity,  which  is  the  one  immediately  sug- 
gested by  the  word,  had  become  almost  entirely  lost  (see  ch. 
XXV.  5).  Moreover,  •>£  3{l  is  evidently  intended  here  (see  ch. 
xix.  1),  tnasmnch  as  the  point  of  compari8(Hi  is  not  the  dark, 
heavy  mtiltitude  of  sins,  bnt  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
wbidi  they  are  exponged.  Whether  we  connect  with  WTO 
the  idea  of  a  stain,  as  in  Ps.  li.  3, 11,  or  that  of  a  debt  entered 
in  a  ledger,  as  in  Col.  ii,  14,  and  as  we  espluned  it  in  ch.  xliii. 
25  (cf.  mdchdhf  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  33),  in  any  case  sin  is  regarded 
Bs  something  standing  between  God  and  man,  and  impeding 
or  disturbing  the  intercourse  between  them.  This  Jehovah 
dears  away,  just  as  when  His  wind  sweeps  away  the  clonds, 
and  restores  the  blue  sky  again  (Job  xxvi.  13).  Thus  does 
God's  free  grace  now  interpose  at  the  very  time  when  Israel 
thinks  He  has  forgotten  it,  blotting  out  Israel's  sin,  and 
proving  this  by  redeeming  it  from  a  state  of  punishment. 
What  as  evangelical  sound  the  preaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment evangelist  has  in  this  passage  also!     Forgiveness  and 
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redemption  aie  not  offered  on  condition  of  convenion,  bat 
the  mercy  of  God  comes  to  Israel  in  direct  contrast  to  wbat 
its  works  deserve,  and  Israel  is  merely  called  npon  to  reci[»x>- 
cate  thb  by  conversion  and  renewed  obedience.  The  pOTfects 
denote  that  which  has  essentially  taken  place.  Jehovah  has 
blotted  out  Israel's  ain,  inasmnch  as  He  does  not  impute  it  any 
mor^  and  thus  has  redeemed  Israel.  All  that  yet  remuns  is 
the  outward  manifestation  of  ttds  redemption,  which  is  already 
accomplished  in  the  counsel  of  God. 

There  is  sltteady  good  ground,  thea^ore,  for  exuberant  t9- 
joicing ;  and  tiie  reply  of  the  chnrch  to  these  words  of  divine 
consolation  is  as  follows  !  Yer.  23.  **  Exult,  0  heavens;  for 
Jefiovah  hath  aecomplUhed  it!  thoitt,  ye  depths  of  the  earth; 
break  out,  ye  nunmtaine,  into  exuUmff)  thou  /oreitf  and  aU  the 
wood  therein ;  for  Jehovah  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  He  showelh 
Himself  gUmoue  vpon  IsraeV*  AH  creation  is  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  has  completed  what  He  purposed,  that  He 
has  redeemed  His  people^  and  henceforth  will  show  Himself 
glorious  in  them.  The  heavens  on  high  are  to  exult ;  also  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  i.e.  nof  Hades,  wbidi  would  be  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  Ixvi.,  cf. 
Ixxxviii.  13),  but  the  interior  of  the  earth,  with  its  caves,  its 
pits,  and  its  deep  abysses  (see  Fs.  cxxds.  15)  ;  and  the  moun- 
tains and  woods  wh^  rise  up  from  the  earth  towards  heaven — 
all  are  to  unite  in  the  exultation  of  the  redeemed:  iac  tiie 
redemption  that  is  being  accomplished  in  man  will  extend  its 
effects  in  all  directions,  even  to  the  utnost  limits  of  the  natural 
world. 

This  exnlting  finale  is  a  safe  boundaiy-stone  of  this  fifth 
prophecy.  It  opened  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  the 
sixth  opens  with  the  sanei 

SIXM  PROPHEGt.— Chap.  xliv.  24-xlt. 
OTETJS,  THE  JSODTTED  OF  JEHOTAH,  AND  DELIVEEEB  OF 


The  promise  fakes  a  new  tnm  here,  acquiring  greater  and 
greater  speciality.  It  is  introduced  as  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
who  first  gave  existence  to  Israel,  and  has  not  let  it  go  to  ruin. 
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Van.  24-28.  "  Thta  aaith  JehowK,  thy  Redeemer,  and  He  that 
formed  ihee  from  the  womb,  X  JeKwah  am  He  that  accom- 
pli$heth  ail ;  who  stretched  out  the  heaoeni  alone,  spread  out  tlie 
earth  bv  Himself;  vsho  bringeth  to  nought  the  eigne  of  the  pro- 
phett  of  Uea,  and  exposeth  Ute  toothtayert  as  raging  mad;  who 
tumeth  back  the  wiee  men,  and  moieth  their  science  folly ;  who 
reatizeth  tiie  word  of  Hie  servant,  and  accomplisheth  the  predic- 
tion of  Hia  meetengere ;  who  saUh  to  Jerusalem,  She  shall  be 
inhabited  !  and  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  They  shall  be  built,  and 
their  ruttia  I  raiee  up  again  1  who  aaith  to  the  whirlpool.  Dry 
up  ;  and  1  dry  its  streams  I  who  sakh  to  Koresh,  My  shepherd 
and  he  will  perform  all  my  will ;  and  will  say  to  Jerusalem,  She 
shall  be  built,  and  the  temple  founded!"  The  prophecy  which 
commences  with  ver.  24a  is  carried  on  throngh  this  groi^  of 
veises  in  a  series  of  participial  predicates  to  ^^  (I).  Jehovah 
is  'oieh  iffl,  accomplishing  all  (perjiciefu  omnia),  so  that  there 
is  nothing  that  is  not  traceable  to  His  might  and  wisdom  as 
the  first  canse.  It  was  He  who  alone,  withont  the  co-operation 
of  any  other  being,  stretched  out  the  heavens,  who  made  the 
earth  into  a  wide  plain  by  HimBclf,  i.e.  so  that  it  proceeded  from 
Himself  alone :  ^ijiKQ,  as  in  Josh.  zl.  20  (compare  'ID,  ch.  xxx. 
1;  and  mimmennl  in  Hoe.  viii.  4),  ehethib  ^^ff  ^,  "who  was 
with  me,"  or  "  who  is  it  beside  me  1 "  The  Targnm  follows 
the  ieri;  the  Septnagint  the  eheiJdb,  attaching  it  to  the  fol- 
lowing words,  T^  h^po^  SuaTK^daeh  Ver.  25  passes  on  from 
Him  whom  creation  proves  to  be  God,  to  Him  who  is  proving 
HiDuelf  to  be  so  in  history  also,  and  that  with  obvioos  refer- 
ence to  the  Chaldean  soothsayers  and  wise  men  (ch.  slvii.  9, 
10),  who  held  out  to  proud  Babylon  the  most  splendid  and 
hopeful  prognostics.  "  Who  brings  to  nought  (mephir,  opp. 
meqtm)  the  signs,"  i.e.  the  marvellous  proofs  of  their  divine 
misuon  which  the  false  prophets  adduced  by  means  of  fraud 
and  witchcraft.  The  LXX^  render  badcUm,  iyyaarptfivBay, 
Torg.  btihn  (in  other  passages  ^  'ob,  Lev.  zz.  27 ;  'obotk.  Lev. 
xix.  31 ;  hence  ^  irvdav,  irvdtavei).  At  ch.  xvi.  6  and  Job 
iL  3  we  have  derived  it  as  a  common  noon  from  rna  •—  KC3, 
to  ^teak  at  random ;  bnt  it  is  possible  that  TTXi  may  originally 
have  rignified  to  produce  or  bring  forth,  without  any  reference 
to  jSoTToAo^u',  then  to  invent,  to  fabricate,  so  that  baddim  as 
a  personal  name  (as  in  Jer.  L  86)  would  be  syncmymona  with 
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baddd^im,  mendaeet.  On  gt^a'mlm,  see  ch.  iii.  3  (vol.  i,  131) ;  on 
j^hsUlj  Job  ni.  17,  where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  a  similtr 
predicative  description  of  God  according  to  Hia  works.  In 
ver.  26  a  contrast  ia  drawn  between  the  heathen  soothsayers 
and  wise  men,  and  the  servant  and  messengers  of  Jehovah, 
whose  word,  whose  'etgdlt,  i.e.  determination  or  disclosure  con- 
cerning the  fntnre  (cf.  yd'ata,  ch.  xli.  28),  he  realizes  and  per- 
fectly fnlfils.  By  **  his  servant"  we  are  to  nnderstand  Israel 
itself,  according  to  ch.  xlii.  19,  bnt  only  relatively,  namely,  as 
the  bearer  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  therefore  as  the  kernel 
of  Israel  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prophetic  misuon 
which  it  performed;  and  consequently  "his  messengers**  are 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah  who  were  called  out  of  IsraeL  The 
singular  "  his  servant"  is  expanded  in  "  his  messenger"  into 
the  plurality  embraced  in  the  one  idea.  Xbis  is  far  more 
probable  than  that  the  author  of  these  prophetic  words,  who 
only  speaks  of  himself  in  a  roundabout  manner  even  in  ch.  zl. 
6,  should  here  refer  directly  to  himself  (according  to  ch.  xi.  3). 
In  ver.  26&  the  predicates  become  special  prophecies,  and  hence 
their  outward  limits  are  also  defined.  As  we  have  Sevi  and 
not  *?^Vi,  we  must  adopt  the  rendering  habiietur  and  adifiemto', 
with  which  the  continuation  of  the  latter  et  vastata  ejtu  erigam 
agrees.  In  ver.  27  the  prophecy  moves  back  from  the  restora- 
tion of  Jenualem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  to  the  conquest  of 
Babylon.  The  expression  calls  to  mind  the  drying  up  of  the 
Ked  Sea  (ch.  li.  10,  xliii.  16) ;  but  here  it  relates  to  something 
future,  according  to  ch.  xlii.  15, 1.  2, — ^namely,  to  the  drying  up 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  Cyrus  turned  into  the  enlarged  basin 
of  Sepharvium,  so  that  the  water  sank  to  the  depth  of  a  ungle 
foot,  and  men  could  "  go  through  on  foot"  (Herod,  i.  191). 
But  in  the  complex  view  of  the  prophet,  the  possibility  of  the 
conqueror's  crossing  involved  the  possibility  of  the  exiles'  depart 
ing  from  the  prison  of  the  imperial  city,  which  was'  surrounded 
hj  a  natural  and  artificial  line  of  waters  (ch.  xi.  15).  TWt 
(from  Tft  "=  ^,  to  whiz  or  whirl)  refers  to  the  Euphrates 
jnst  as  m'UitWi  in  Job  xH.  23,  Zech.  x.  11,  does  to  the  Nile ; 
i?^^)^  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Homeric  'iliKavow 
pie0pa.  In  ver.  28  the  special  character  of  the  promise  reaches 
its  highest  shoot.  The  deliverer  of  Israel  is  mentioned  by 
tiame :  "  That  sdth  to  Koresh,  My  shepherd  {i.t.  a  vMft^ 
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Xa&v  appointed  hj  me),  and  he  who  performs  all  mj  will" 
(ehephett,  0{Ki)/ia,  not  in  the  generalized  sense  of  ■irparY/ia),  and 
tiiat  inasmuch  as  he  (Cynu)  aaitb  to  (or  of)  Jerosalem,  It  shall 
be  bnilt  (tibbdneh,  not  the  second  pers.  tibbdnl),  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  laid  (kskhdl  a  msscnline  elsewhere,  here  a 
feminine).  This  is  the  passage  which  is  said  by  Josephns  to 
have  induced  Gyms  to  send  back  the  Jews  to  their  native  land : 
"  Accordingly,  when  Cyras  read  this,  and  admired  the  divine 
power,  an  earnest  desire  and  ambition  seized  upon  htm  to  fulfil 
what  was  so  written"  (Jos.  Ant.  si.  2).  According  to  Gtesias  , 
and  others,  the  name  of  Cyrus  signifies  the  snn.  But  all  that 
can  really  be  affirmed  is,  that  it  sounds  like  the  name  of  the 
EQo.  For  in  Keo-Pers.  the  sun  is  called  char,  in  Zendic  hoarg 
(Jcort),  and  from  this  proper  names  are  formed,  such  as  chart'id 
(Smishine,  also  the  Sun) ;  but  Cyras  is  called  Kuru  or  Khurv 
upon  the  monuments,  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  connected 
with  onr  ehar,  which  would  be  uwara  in  Old  Persian  (Kawlin- 
son,  Lasaen,  Spiegel),  and  Koreth  is  simply  the  name  of  Kura 
(Kvp-oi)  Hebnuzed  after  the  manner  of  a  se^olate.  There  is 
a  marble-block,  for  example,  in  the  Marghab  valley,  not  far 
from  the  mausoleum  of  Cyrus,  which  contuned  the  golden 
coffin  with  the  body  of  the  king  (see  Strabo,  xv.  3,  ?) ;  and  on 
this  we  find  an  inscription  that  we  also  meet  with  elsewhere, 
iiz.adatn.k'w'ut.ltktdya  j  tAtya.  AaMtJmantstya,  i.e.  I  am  Kara 
^e  king  of  the  AcfiEemenides.^  This  name  is  identical  with 
the  name  of  the  river  Kur  {KvpiK;  see  i.  393,  note) ;  and  what 
Strabo  says  is  worthy  of  notice, — namely,  that  "  there  is  also  a 
river  called  Cyras,  which  flows  through  the  so-called  cave  of 
Persia  near  PasairgadEe,  and  whence  the  king  took  his  name, 
changing  it  from  Agradates  into  Cyrus"  (Strab.  xv.  3,  6).  It 
is  possible  also  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  the 
ntme  and  the  Indian  princely  title  of  Kunt. 

The  first  strophe  of  the  first  half  of  this  sixth  prophecy 

'  See  tiie  engraviag  of  tliis  tomb  of  Cfros,  which  la  now  called  the 
"  Tomb  of  Solomon's  mother,"  in  Yaux's  Nineveh  and  PenepoUi  (p.  345). 
On  the  identity  of  Mvrgh&b  and  Pa»argadx,  see  Spinel,  KeH-intchnflen, 
pp.  71,  72 ;  and  with  regard  to  the  diacoverj  of  inacriptioDa  that  maj  atill 
be  expected  aiotmd  the  tomb  of  Cjmu,  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
z.  46,  note  i  (also  compare  Spiegel's  Gexhichte  dtr  Bntdfferang  der  Ktil' 
Khrift,  im  "Avland,"  1866,  p.  413). 
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(cb.  xUt,  21  sqq,),  the  subject  of  wluch  ia  Cyras,  the  predicted 
restorer  of  Jenualem,  of  the  cities  of  Jadah,  and  of  the 
.  templ^  is  now  followed  hj  a  second  strophe  (ch.  xiv.  1-8); 
having  for  its  subject  Cyrus,  the  man  throagh  whose  irre- 
sistible career  of  conquest  the  heathen  would  be  brought  to 
recognise  tbe  power  of  Jeborah,  so  that  heavenly  bleesings 
woald  come  down  apoo  the  eartli.  Tbe  naming  of  the  great 
shepherd  of  the  nations,  and  the  address  to  him,  are  continued 
in  ch.  xlv,  1-3 :  "  Thus  saiih  Jekimah  to  Hit  anointed,  to  Korath, 
whom  I  have  taken  by  hia  right  hand  to  Bvbdw  nationt  before 
him  ;  and  the  loim  of  Hnga  I  vn^ird,  to  Open  'before  him  doora 
and  gate*,  that  they  may  not  continue  thut,  I  thall  go  before 
thee,  and  level  u/iof  is  heaped  vp :  gatee  of  brata  ahall  I  break 
in  pieces,  and  bolia  of  iron  thall  I  amite  to  the  ffroimd.  And  I 
ahall  give  thee  treasures  o/darknest,  and  jewels  of  hidden  placet, 
tJuit  thou  mayest  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  He  who  called  out 
thy  name,  (even)  the  God  of  larael."  Tbe  words  addressed  to 
Cyrus  by  Jehovah  commence  in  ver,  2,  but  promises  applying 
to  him  force  themselves  into  the  intiodaction,  being  evoked  by 
tbe  mention  of  his  name.  He  is  the  only  king  of  tbe  Gentiles 
wboA  Jehovah  ever  calls  m^thicla  (my  anointed ;  LXX.  ry 
j(purT^  fusv).  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  politics  of 
the  empire  of  the  world  was  all-absorbing  selfishness.  But  the 
politics  of  Cyrus  were  pervaded  by  purer  motives,  and  this 
brought  him  eternal  honour.  The  veiy  same  thing  which  the 
spirit  of  Darius,  tbe  father  of  Xerxes,  is  represented  as  saying 
of  him  in  the  PtrtcB  of  .^scbylus  (v.  735),  0eof  fhp  ovk 
fJX^^^}  <^  ^u^ptev  l0v  (for  he  was  not  hatefnl  to  God,  be- 
caase  he  was  well-disposed),  is  here  said  by  tbe  Spirit  of  reve- 
lation, which  by  no  means  regards  the  virtnes  of  the  heathen 
as  tplendida  vitia.  Jehovah  has  taken  him  by  his  ri^t  hand, 
to  accomplish  great  things  through  him  while  supporting  him 
thus.  (On  the  inf.  rod  for  rod,  from  rddad,  to  tread  down, 
see  Oes.  §  67,  Anm.  S.)  The  dutd  d'ldthaim  has  also  a  plural 
force:  "double  doors"  {foret)  in  great  number,  viz.  those  of 
palaces.  After  the  two  infinitives,  tbe  verb  passes  into-  tbe 
finite  tense:  "loins  of  kings  I  nngird"  (ditdngo;  pttteOeh, 
which  refers  primarily  to  the  loosening  of  a  fastened  garment, 
is  equivalent  to  depriving  of  strength).  The  gates — namely, 
those  of  tbe  cities  which  he  storms — will  not  be  shut,  k.  in 
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perpetoity,  that  is  to  say,  thej  will  have  to  open  to  him. 
Jerome  refflrs  here  to  the  accoant  giren  of  the  elder  Gyms 
in  Xenophon's  Ctfroptsdia.  A  general  picture  may  do  doubt 
be  obtained  from  this  of  his  saccess  in  war ;  but  particular 
statements  need  support  from  other  qnarten,  since  it  is  only  a 
historical  romance.  Instead  of  ^^*t  (^B'iK?)  in  ver.  2,  Uie  keri 
has  ie>:k  ;  jnst  as  in  Fs.  t.  9  it  has  iB^n  instead  of  leHn.  A 
hipltil  Tt^n  cannot  really  be  shown  to-  hare  existed,  and  the 
abbreviated  future  form  "l^K  woold  be  altogether  withoat 
ground  or  object  here.  B*TVin  (tumida;  Uke  D'D''??,  amceiuif 
and  others)  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  difficulties  piled  np  in  the 
conqueror's  way.  The  "gates  of  ftruw"  (n'dhUshdh,  brazen, 
poetical  for  n'chdtkoh,  brass,  aa  in  the  derivative  passage,  Ps. 
cvii.  16)  and  *'  bolu  of  iron"  remind  one  more  especially  of 
Babylon  with  its  hnndred  "brazen  gates,"  the  veiy  posts  and 
lintels  of  which  were  also  of  brass  (Herod,  i.  179) ;  and  the 
treasuret  laid  np  in  deep  darkness  and  jetoeU  preserved  in 
hiding-places,  of  the  riches  o{  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  37,  li.  13),  and 
especially  of  those  of  the  Indian  Sardes,  "  the  richest  dty  of 
Asia  after  Babylon"  (^Cyrop^  vii.  2,  11),  which  Cyras  con- 
quered first.  On  the  treasures  which  Cyrus  acquired  through 
his  conquests,  and  to  which  allouon  is  made  in  the  Pence  of 
.Slschytus,  V.  327  ("O  Persian,  land  and  faarbonr  of  many 
riches  thon"),  see  Plin.  h.  n,  zzziii.  2.  Brerewood  estimates 
the  qnanti^  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  there  as  captured  by 
him  at  no  less  than  £126,224,000  steriing.  And  all  this  suc- 
cess is  given  to  him  by  Jehovah,  that  he  may  know  that  it  is 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  who  has  called  ont  with  hisi  name, 
M.  called  out  his  name^  or  called  him  to  be  what  he  is,  and  as 
what  he  shows  himself  to  be. 

A  second  and  third  objecC  are  introduced  by  a  second  and 
third  SPf.  Yen.  4-7^  **  For  the  sake  of  my  servant  Jacob,  and 
Israel  my  chosen,  I  called  Hue  hither  by  tuane,  mmamed  thee 
when  thou  knewest  me  not  I  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else, 
beside  me  no  God:  I  equipped  thee  when  thott  hteteeet  me  not ; 
that  they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  its  going 
down,  that  there  is  none  wiihout  me:  I  Jehovah,  and  there  is 
none  else,  former  of  the  Hght,  and  creator  of  the  darimest ; 
founder  of  peace,  and  creator  of  evil :  I  Jehovah  am  He  who 
toorkelh  all  thie."    The  K^PK}  which  follows  the  second  reason 
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aaugned  like  an  apodosis,  is  constmed  doubly :  "  I  called  to 
thee,  calling  thee  by  name."  The  parallel  lUK  refeia  to  such 
titles  of  honour  as  "  my  shepherd  "  and  "  my  aoointed,"  n^ch 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Jehovah.  This  calling,  distingniflb- 
ing,  and  girding,  i.e.  this  eqnipment  of  Cyms,  took  place  at  a 
time  when  Cyms  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  Jehovab,  and  by  this 
very  fact  Jehovah  made  known  His  sole  Deity.  The  meaning 
is,  not  that  it  occurred  while  be  was  still  worshipping  false  gods,  _ 
but,  as  the  re/rain-\ike  repetition  of  the  words  "  though  thoa 
bast  not  known  me  "  affirms  with  strong  emphasis,  before  he 
had  been  brought  into  existence,  or  could  know  anything  of 
Jehovah.  The  passage  is  to  be  explained  in  the  some  way  as 
Jer.  i.  5,  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  womb,  I  knew  thee  " 
(see  PaychoL  pp.  36,  37,  39) ;  and  what  the  God  of  prophecy 
here  claims  for  Himself,  must  not  be  questioned  by  false  criti- 
cism, or  weakened  down  by  false  spologetica  {m.  by  giving  np 
the  proper  name  Cynu  as  a  gloss  in  ch.  xlir.  28  and  xlv.  1 ;  ot 
generalizing  it  into  a  king's  name,  such  as  Fharaob,  Abime- 
lech,  or  Aga^.  The  third  and  last  object  of  this  predicted 
and  realized  sncceas  of  the  oppressor  of  nations  and  deliverer 
of  Israel  is  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah,  spreading  over 
the  heathen  world  from  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  i^. 
in  every  direction.  The  ah  ai  runjrBin  is  not  a  feminine  termi- 
nation (LXX.,  Targ.,  Jer.),  but  a  feminine  snfBz  with  Bt 
raphatopro  mappie  (Kimchi) ;  compare  ch.  xxiii.  17,  18,  zxziv. 

17  (but  not  nx]  in  ch.  xviiL  5,  or  n^DV)  in  ch.  xxz.  32). 

Shtmeah  (the  snn)  is  a  feminine  here,  as  in  Gen.  zv.  17,  Nab. 
iii.  17,  Mah  iii.  20,  and  always  in  Arabic;  for  the  vrest  is 
invariably  called  3^EP  (Arab,  magrib).  In  ver.  7  we  are  led 
by  the  context  to  understand  by  darkness  and  evil  the  penal 
judgments,  through  which  light  and  peace,  or  salvation,  break 
forth  for  the  people  of  God  and  the  nations  generally.  Bnt  as 
the  prophecy  concerning  Cyrus  closes  with  this  self-assertion 
of  Jehovah,  it  is  unqaestionably  a  natural  supposition  that 
there  is  also  a  contrast  implied  to  the  dualistic  system  of 
Zarathustra,  which  divided  the  one  nature  of  the  Deity  into 
two  opposing  powers  (see  Windischmanb,  Zoroattriteht  Studien, 
p.  135).  The  declaration  is  so  hold,  that  Marcion  ^pealed  to 
this  passage  u  a  proof  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  «a« 
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a  different  being  from  the  God  of  the  New,  and  not  the  God 
of  goodness  only.  The  Yaientinians  and  other  gnostics  also 
regarded  the  words  "  There  is  no  God  beside  me"  in  Isfuah, 
as  deceptive  words  of  the  Deminrgus.  The  early  church  met 
them  with  Tertnllian's  reply,  "  de  hit  ereator  profitetur  maUt 
qua  eongruunt  judid"  and  also  made  use  of  this  seif-attestation 
of  the  Gx)d  of  revelation  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  attack 
Manicheeism.  The  meaning  of  the  words  ia  not  exhausted  by 
those  who  content  themselves  with  the  assertion,  that  by  the 
enl  (or  darkneae)  we  are  not  to  understand  the  evil  of  gnilt 
{nudum  eulpcB),  bat  the  evil  of  punishment  (malum  pcente). 
Undoubtedly,  evil  aa  an  act  is  not  the  direct  working  of  Ood, 
bnt  the  spontaneons  work  of  a,  creature  endowed  with  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  evil,  as  well  as  good,  has  iQ  this  sense  its 
ori^n  in  God, — that  He  combines  within  Himself  the  first 
principles  of  love  and  wrath,  the  possibility  of  evil,  the  self- 
pnnishment  of  evil,  and  therefore  the  consciooaness  of  guilt  aa 
well  as  the  evil  of  punishment  in  the  broadest  sense.  When 
the  apostle '  cetebratea  the  glory  of  free  grace  in  Kom.  ix.  11 
sqq.,  ho  stands  on  that  ^ddy  height,  to  which  few  are  able 
to  follow  liim  vrithont  filing  headlong  into  the  false  conclu- 
sions of  a  decretum  absolutvmf  and  the  denial  of  all  creaturely 
freedom. 

In  the  prospect  of  this  ultimate  and  saving  purpose  of  the 
mission  of  Cyrus,  viz.  the  redemption  of  Israel  and  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  heaven  and  earth  are  now  summoned  to 
bring  forth  and  pour  down  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  gifts, 
according  to  the  will  and  in  the  power  of  Jehovah,  who  baa  in 
view  a  new  spiritual  creation.  Ver.  8.  "  Cause  to  trickle  doom, 
ye  htavens  above,  and  let  the  blue  tky  rain  down  righfeousneee ; 
Ut  Uie  earth  open,  and  let  salvation  hlossom,  and  righleousness ; 
Ut  them  sprout  together:  IJehovah  have  created  iu"  What  thf> 
heavens  are  to  cause  to  trickle  down,  follows  aa  the  object  to 
W.  And  what  is  to  flower  when  the  earth  opens  {p&thach  as 
in  Fs.  cvi.  17 ;  compare  apriUt  and  the  Neo-Greek  anoikis, 
spring),  is  salvation  and  righteousness.  But  tzedek  (righteons- 
ness)  is  immediately  afterwards  the  object  of  a  new  verb ;  so 
that  ^^]^  V^_f  which  are  thought  of  as  combined,  as  the  word 
Trp  (together)  shows,  are  uncoupled  in  the  actual  expression. 
Enobel  expresses  a  different  opinion,  and  assumes  that  Vtt  is 
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regarded  as  a  collectire  noan,  and  therefore  constmed  with  a 
plural,  like  rtVM  in  Pa.  acix.  103,  and  !WDn  in  Hag.  iL  7.  Bat 
the  use  ■oi  yackad  (together)  favours  the  other  interpretadon. 
The  suffix  of  TraHf'  points  to  this  folness  of  righteousnesB  and 
salvation.  It  is  a  creation  of  Jehovah  Himself.  Heaven  and 
earth,  vrhen  co-operating  to  effect  this,  are  endowed  with  their 
capacity  throQgh  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  and  obey  now,  as  at  the  first.  His  creative  fiat. 
This  "rorate  cali  desvper  et  mtbei  pluant  juttutOf"  as  the 
Vulgate  renders  it,  is  justly  regarded  as  an  old  advent  cry. 

The  promise  is  now  continued  in  a  third  strophe  (ch. 
zlv.  9-13),  and  increases  more  and  more  in  the  distinctness  of 
its  terms ;  hut  just  as  in  ch.  xxix.  15-21,  it  opens  with  a  re- 
proof of  that  pusillanimity  (ch.  zl.  27 ;  cf.  ch.  li.  13,  xliz.  24, 
IviiL  3),  which  goes  so  far  to  complain  of  the  ways  of  Jehovah. 
Vers.  9, 10.  "  Woe  to  him  that  quarrelleUt  wiih  his  Maker — a 
pot  among  the  pott  of  earthenviaTe  f  Can  the  clay  indeed  toy  to 
him  that  ahapelh  itj  What  makest  thou  ?  and  thy  vxtrk,  He  hath 
no  hands  7  Woe  to  him  Hiat  saiA  to  his  father,  What  begetteat 
thou"!  and  to  the  woman.  What  bringegt  thou  forth f"  The 
comparison  drawn  between  a  man  as  the  work  of  God  and  tlie 
clay-work  of  a  potter  suggested  itself  all  the  more  natoraUy, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  word  yStsBr  was  applied  to  God  as 
Creator,  and  also  to  a  potter  {figuhu).  The  word  c/teret  sig- 
nifies either  a  sherd,  or  fragment  of  earthenwaie  (ch.  xxx.  14), 
or  an  earthenware  vessel  ,(Jer.  xix.  1 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  23).  In  the 
passage  before  us,  where  the  point  of  comparison  is  not  the 
fragmentary  condition,  but  the  earthen  character  of  the  matfflial 
i^addmSJi),  the  latter  is  intended:  the  man,  who  complains  of 
God,  is  nothing  bat  a  vessel  of  clay,  and,  more  than  that,  a 
perishable  vessel  among  many  others  of  the  very  same  kind.* 
The  qoestions  which  follow  are  meant  to  show  the  folly  of  this 
complaining.  Can  it  possibly  occur  to  the  clay  to  raise  a  cbm- 
plaint  against  him  who  baa  it  in  hand,  that  he  has  formed  it 
in  such  and  such  a  manner,  or  for  sach  and  such  a  purpose 
(compare  Rom.  ix.  20,  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ")  t  To 
the  words  "  or  thy  work "  we  most  supply  nwn  dica  (shall  it 

'  The  Septaagiut  TeaAa  sAfn  for  nn  in  botli  instances,  and  intiochoei 
here  the  very  utuiaitable  thought  alreadjocmtAinedinch.  zxriiLSi,  "Shall 
the  ploughmaD  {)l{nigh  tlie  land  the  whole  day  ?  " 
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aj) ;  po'<U  is  a  mumfactare,  as  in  cli.  i.  31.  The  question  is 
addressed  to  the  maker,  as  those  in  ch.  vii.  25  are  to  the 
husbandman :  Can  the  thing  made  bj  thee,  O  man,  possibly 
saj  in  a  contemptoons  tone,  "  He  has  no  hands  t" — a  snpposi- 
tion  the  ridicnlons  absurdity  of  which  condemns  it  at  once ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  very  suitable  analogy  .to  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
complaioB  of  God-  In  ver..  10  a  woe  is  denounced  upon  those 
who  resemble  a  man  who  should  say  to  his  own  father,  What 
children  dost  thon  beget  ?  or  to  a  wife,  What  dost  thou  bring 
forth  1  (fchilin  an  emphatic,  and  for  the  moat  part  pansal,  fut. 
parag.,  as  in  Bath  ji.  8,  iii.  18.)  This  wwild  be  the  rudest  and 
most  revolting  attack  npon  an  inviolably  tender  and  private 
relation ;  and  yet  Israel  does  this  wfaen  it  makes  the  hidden 
providential  goTemment  of  its  Qod  tiie  objeet  of  expostulation. 
After  this  double  woe^  which  is  expressed  in  general  terms, 
but  the  application  o£  irbich  is  easily  made,  the  words  of 
Jehovah'  are  directly  addressed  to  the  presumptuous  criticizers. 
Ver.  11.  "  Thtu  taUk  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  itt 
Maker,  Aih,me  what  u  to  come;  iM  my  tons  and  the  work  of 
my  handa  be  comaatted  to  met"  The  names  by  which  He 
calls  Himself  express  Hb  absolute  blamelessnesa,  and  His 
absolute  light  of  sapremat^  over  Israel.  V'??*  is  an  im- 
perative like  'swop  in  Gen.  jsiii.  6 ;  the  third  person  would 
ta  written  V'^-  The  meaning  is :  If  ye  woiJd  have  any 
information  or  satisfaction  concerning  the  futare  ("  things  to 
come,"  ch.  xlL  23,  zHv.  7),  ahont  which  ye  can  neither  know 
nor  determine  anything  of  yourselves,  inquire  of  me.  fiw  with 
au  accosatire  of  the  person,  and  ?p  of  the  tbisg,  signifies  to 
commit  anything  to  the  care  oi  another  (1  Chron.  x»i.  12). 
The  fault-fiodera  in  Israel  were  to  leave  the  people  of  whom 
Jehovah  was  the  Maker  (a  retrospective  allusion  to  vers.  10  and 
9),in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  created  everything,  and  on  whom 
everything  depends.  Ver.'  12.  "If  I  /tare  made  the  earth,  and 
created  men  upon  it ;  X,  fny  fiandt  have  stretched  out  the  lieaveng, 
and  aU  their  host  have  I  called  forth"  H*'?*,  according  to 
Ges.  §  121,  3,  is  equivalent  to  my  hands,  and  mine  alone, — 
a  similar  arrangement  of  words  to  those  in  Gen.  xxiv.  27,  2 
Chron.  xzviii.  10,  Eccles.  ii.  15.  Hitzig  is  wrong  in  his  render- 
mg,  "«11  their  host  do  I  command."  That  of  Ewald  is  the 
correct  one,  "did  I  appoint;"    for  taimdh,  followed  by  an 
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accasatire  of  the  person,  means  to  give  a  definite  order  or  com- 
mand to  any  one,  the  command  in  this  case  being  the  order  to 
come  into  actnal  existence  (=  esaejutgi,  cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  9). 

He  who  created  all  things,  and  called  all  things  into  exist- 
ence, had  also  raised  up  this  Cyras,  whose  victorious  career  had 
increased  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  exiles,  instead  of  leading 
them  to  lift  up  their  heads,  because  their  redemption  was  draw- 
ing nigh.  Ver.  13.  "/,  I  Tune  raised  him  t^  in  righleoiunett, 
and  all  kis  toat/»  akall  I  make  rmooih :  He  will  build  my  city, 
and  release  my  banithed  ones,  not  forpriee  nor  for  reward,  taith 
Jehovah  of  hoitt."  All  the  anxieties  of  the  exiles  are  calmed  by 
the  words  "  in  righteonsness,"  which  trace  bach  the  revolntions 
that  Cyrus  was  cauung  to  the  righteousness  of  Jehorah,  i^  to 
His  interposition,  which  was  determined  by  love  alone,  and 
tended  directly  to  the  salvation  of  His  people,  and  in  reali^  to' 
that  of  all  nations.  And  they  are  fatly  quieted  by^e  promise^ 
which  is  now  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  most  tmeqaivocal 
words,  that  Cyrus  would  build  np  Jerusalem  agun,  and  set  the 
captivity  free  (galath,  as  in  ch.  xx.  4),  and  that -withont  re- 
demption with  mon^  (ch.  lii.  3), — a  clear  proof  that  Jehovah 
had  not  only  raised  up  Cyrus  himself,  but  had  pat  his  spirit 
within  him,  t.«.  had  stirred  up  within  him  the  tesolation  to  do 
this  (see  the  conclnnon  to  the  books  of  Cbnmiclea^  and  the 
introduction  to  that  of  Ezra).  This  closes  the  first  half,  of  our' 
sixth  prophecy. 

The  second  half  is  uttered  in  the  prospect,  that  (he  judg- 
ment which  Cyrus  brings  upon  the  nations  will  prepare  the  way 
for  the  overthrow  of  heathenism,  and  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  heathen  submit,  as  the 
first  strophe  or  group  of  verses  (ch.  xlv.  14-17)  affirms,  to  the 
congregation  and  its  Crod  ;  the  idolatrous  are  converted,  whilst 
Israel  is  for  ever  redeemed.  With  the  prospect  of  the  release 
of  the  exiles,  there  is  associated  in  the  prophet's  perspective  the 
prospect  of  an  expansion  of  the  restored  church,  throngh  the 
entrance  of  "  the  fnlness  of  the  Gentiles."  Ver.  14.  '*  That 
eaith  Jehovah,  Theprodwiioniof  Egypt,  and  gain  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Sabatant,  men  of  tall  etature,  loill  tomt  oner  to  tJiee,  and  belong 
to  thee :  they  will  eome  after  thee }  in  chains  they  toiU  come  oeer, 
and  east  themselves  down  to  thee ;  they  pray  to  thee,  Surely  God 
is  in  thee,  and  there  is  none  else ;  no  Deity  at  alL"     Aasoming 
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that  tib^  hu  the  same  neaning  in  both  cases,  the  prophets 
meaoing  appears  to  be,  that  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and 
bferoites  (see  ch.  zliii.  3),  who  had  been  enslaved  by  the  im- 
perial power  of  Persia,  wodM  enter  the  miracaloosly  emanci- 
pated congregation  of  Israel  (Ewald).  Bat  if  they  were 
thoagbt  of  as  in  a  state  of  snbjiigation  to  the  imperial  power 
of  Asia,  how  conld  the  promise  be  at  the  same-time  held  out 
that  their  riches  would  pass  over  into  the  posfiession  of  the 
church  T  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chains  in  which 
they  come  orer  cannot  be  regarded,  at  least  in  this  connection, 
where  sncb  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
surrender,  as  placed  apon  them  by  Israel  itself  (as  in  ch.  Ix.  11 
and  Ps.  cxlix.  8).  We  mnst  therefore  suppose  that  they  put 
chains  npon  themselves  volimtarily,  and  of  their  own  accord, 
and  thus  offer  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  charch,  to  he 
henceforth  its  subjects  and  slaves.  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Saba 
are  the  nations  that  we  meet  with  in  other  passages,  where  th« 
AiFreditaa  gentium  is  promised  to  the  church,  and  generally  in 
connection  with  Tyre  {yid.  Pa.  Isviii,  33,  Ixzii.  10 ;  compare 
ch,  zviii.  7,  six.  16  sqq.,  xxiii.  18).  Whilst  the  labour  of 
Egypt  (t.e.  the  productions  of  its  labour)  and  the  trade  of 
Ethiopia  {i.e.  the  riches  acquired  by  trade)  are  mentioned ;  in 
the  case  of  Saba  the  prophecy  looks  at  the  tall  and  handsome 
tribe  itself,  a  tribe  which  Agatfaarchides  describes  as  having 
awftara  ^loXor/urrepa.  These  would  place  themselves  at  the 
service  of  the  church  with  their  invincible  strength.  The 
voluntary  character  of  the  surrender  is  pointed  out,  not  only 
in  the  expression  "  they  will  come  over,"  but  also  in  the  con- 
fession with  which  this  is  accompanied.  In  other  cases  the 
words  hithpallit  'el  are  only  used  of  prayer  to  God  and  idols ; 
bat  her«  it  is  to  the  church  that  prayer  is  offered.  In  the 
prophet's  view,  Jehovah  and  His  church  are  inseparably  one 
(compare  1  Cor.  zii.  12,  where  "  Christ"  stands  for  the  church 
as  one  body,  consisting  of  both  head  and  members ;  also  the 
nse  of  the  word  "  worship"  in  Hev.  iii.  9,  which  has  all  the 
ring  of  a  passage  taken  from  Isaiah).  ^IM  is  used  here  in  its 
primary  affirmative  sense,  as  in  Fs.  Iviii.  12,  There  can  be  no 
doobt  that  Paul  had  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  his  mind  when 
writing  1  Cor.  xiv,  24,  25,  airofffeXkav  3t(  d  Scot  Smtof  iv  vfuv 
earif  or,  according  to  a  better  arrangement  of  the  words,  Srt 
VOL.  n.'  p 
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JvTu?  (=  W}  o  0<OT  iv  vfuv  iariv.  'EpKa  does  not  signify 
vnxier  (as  a  synonym  of  *!?^3,  'Or')  oitlier  heie  or  anywhera 
else,  bnt  is  a  substantive  used  with  a  verbal  force,  which  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  Ttf  as  "  there  is  not  at  all  (absolutely 
not)"  to  "  there  is  not;"  compare  ch.  v.  8,  xlv.  6,  xlvi.  9,  also 
Dent,  xxxii.  36  (derivative  passage,  2  Kings  xiv.  26),  and 
Amos  vi.  10,  2  Sam.  iz.  3 ;  vid.  ch.  xlvii.  8. 

What  follows  in  ver.  15  a  aot  n  continuaUoD  of  the  words 
of  the  Gentiles,  bat  a  response  oi  the  church  to  their  coin 
fession.  Tlie  nations  that  have  been  idolatrous  till  now,  bend 
in  bumble  spontaneous  worship  before  the  church  and  its  Ood ; 
and  at  the  sight  of  this,  the  church,  from  whose  soul  the  prophet 
is  speaking,  bursts  out  into  an  exdamatitm  of  reverential  amaze- 
ment. Ver,  15,  "  Verily  Tkott  art  a  mysteriout  God,  Thou  God 
of  Itratly  Thou  Saviour."  Literally,  a  God  who  hides  Himsdf 
{miatatter:  the  resemblance  to  ftvarrjp-uli&ryi  is  quite  an  acd- 
dental  one ;  the  ;  is  retiuned  in  the  participle  even  in  panse). 
The  meaning  is,  a  God  who  guides  with  marvellous  atmog^ 
ness  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  by  secret  ways, 
which  human  eyes  can  never  discern,  conducts  all  to  a  glorious 
issue.  The  exclamation  in  Bom.  xi.  33,  "  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches,"  etc,  is  a  amilar  one. 

The  way  in  which  this  God  who  hides  Himself  is  ultimately 
revealed  as  the  God  ot  salvation,  is  then  pointed  out  in  vas. 
16,  17 :  **  They  are  put  to  ihame,  and  also  confounded,  all  of 
them ;  they  go  away  into  confueton  togetlier,  the  forgeri  of  idoU. 
Xsratl  ia  redeemed  by  Jehovah  witJi  ecerlasUng  redemption:  ye 
are  not  pat  to  thame  nor  confounded  to  everlasting  etemitie:" 
The  perfects  are  expressive  of  the  ideal  pasL  Jehovah  shows 
Himself  as  a  Saviour  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  the  maken 
of  idols  perish,  Israel  is  redeemed  an  everlasting  tedeiiq>tion 
(ace.  obj.  as  in  «h.  ziv.  6,  xadi.  17 ;  G^.  §  138, 1,  Anm.  1), 
ue.  80  that  its  redemption  is  one  that  lasts  for  ffions  (aieKriA 
XvrpmiTK,  Heb.  ix.  12) : — observe  that  faha'dh  does  not  literally 
signiFy  redemption  or  rescue,  bat  transfer  into  a  state  of  wide 
expanse,  i.e.  of  freedom  and  happiness.  The  plural  'sldmlm 
(etmtities=aiFuv£9,  cem)  belongs,  according  to  Knobel,  to  the 
later  period  of  the.language ;  but  it  is  met  with  as  early  aa  in 
old  Aaaphite  psalms  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  6).  When  the  further  promise 
is  added,  Ye  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  etc.,  this  clearly  shom^ 
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what  is  also  certain  on  other  grounds, — ^namely,  that  the  re- 
demption is  not  tboQglit  of  merely  as  an  outward  and  bodily 
one,  bat  also  as  inward  and  spirittutl,  and  indeed  (in  accordance 
with  the  prophetic  blehding  of  the  end  of  the  captivity  with 
the  end  of  all  thmgs)  as  a  final  one.  Israel  will  never  bring 
upon  itself  again  such  a  penal  judgment  as  that  of  the  capti- 
vity by  falling  away  from  God ;  that  is  to  say,  its  state  of  sin 
will  end  with  its  state  of  punishment,  even  If  *D?i!r*i9,  t^^ 
since  17  has  no  plural,  tig  al&va^  t&v  cumvwv. 

The  second  and  last  strophe  of  this  prophecy  commences 
with  ver.  18.  By  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  thus  openly 
proclaimed,  those  of  the  heathen  who  have  been  saved  from 
the  jndgment  will  recognise  Jehovah  as  the  only  God ;  and  the 
irresistible  will  of  Jehovah,  that  all  mankind  should  worship 
Him,  be  carried  out.  The  promise  cannot  remain  nnfnlfilled. 
Vera.  18,  19.  "  For  Vau  aailh  Jehovah,  the  creator  of  tite 
hearetu  {Be  it  the  Deibf),  the  former  of  the  earth,  and  its  fniBher; 
He  haa  utabliehed  it  {He  has  not  created  it  a  desert.  He  hen 
formed  U  to  be  inhabited) :  /  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none 
else.  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a  place  of  t/ie  land  of 
darhneee ;  I  did  not  eat/  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Into  tjie  desert 
seek  ye  me!  I  Jehovah  am  speaking  righteousness,  prochiming 
upright  tiirngs"  The  athnach  properly  divides  ver.  18  in  half. 
Ver.  18a  describes  the  speaker,  and  what  He  says  commences 
in  ver.  ]8(.  The  first  parenthesis  affirms  that  Jehovah  is  God 
in  the  fullest  and  most  exclusive  sense ;  the  second  that  He  has 
created  the  earth  for  man's  sake,  not  "  as  a  desert"  (wAfl ,-  the 
LXX.,  Targnm,  and  Jerome  render  this  with  less  accuracy, 
turn  in  vanum),  i,e.  not  to  be  and  continue  to  be  a  desert,  bat  to 
be  inhabited.  Even  in  Gen.  i,  2,  chaos  is  not  described  as  of 
God's  creation,  because  (whatever  may  be  men's  opinions  con- 
cerning it  in  other  respects)  the  creative  activity  of  God  merely 
made  use  of  this  as  a  starting-point,  and  because,  although  it 
did  not  come  into  existence  without  God,  it  was  at  any  rate  not 
desired  by  God  for  its  own  sake.  The  words  of  Jehovah  com- 
mence, then,  with  the  assertion  that  Jehovah  is  the  absolute 
One ;  and  from  this  two  thoughts  branch  off :  (1.)  The  first  is, 
that  the  prophecy  which  emanates  from  Him  is  an  affair  of 
light,  no  blai^  art,  but  essentially  different  from  heathen  sooth- 
■aying.    By  "  a  dark  place  of  the  earth"  we  are  to  understaod. 
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tccordJng  to  Ps.  csxxix.  15,  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
according  to  Job  x.  21,  Hades ;  the  intention  being  to  point 
ont  the  contrast  between  the  prophedes  of  Jehovah  and  the 
beathen  caTeKiracles  and  spirit-voiees  of  tbe  necromanclsts, 
which  seemed  to  rise  tip  ftom  the  interior  of  the  earth  (see  ch, 
1x7.  4,  viii.  19,  zxix.  4).  (2.)  The  second  thought  is,  that  the 
very  same  Itrve  of  Jehotah,  which  has  ali^y  been  displayed 
in  the  creation,  attests  itself  io  His  relation  to  Israel,  which  He 
has  not  directed  to  Himself  "  into  the  desert"  {toka),  just  as 
He  did  not  create  the  earth  a  MAfli  Meier  and  Knobel  suppose 
^at  baqshl^lf-nhich  is  written  here}  according  to  a  well-supported 
reading,  with  Koph  raphatwa  (whereas  in  other  coses  the  dageth 
is  generally  retained,  particalarly  in  t^e  Imperative  of  Ingqiah), 
refers  to  seeking  for  disclosores  as  to  the  future  i  but  the  word 
^nEn*]  would  be  used  for  thisg  as  in  ch.  viii.  19.  He  has  not  said, 
"  Seek  ye  me  (as  in  Zeph.  ii.  3)  into  the  desert,"  i^.  without 
the  prospect  of  meeting  with  any  return  for  your  pains.  On 
the  contrary^  He  has  attached  promises  to  the  seeking  of  Him- 
self^  which  cannot  remain  unfulfilled,  for  He  is  "  one  speaking 
righteoumeaS}  declaring  things  that  are  right)"  i.e.  when  He 
promises.  He  follows  out  the  rule  of  His  purpose  and  of  His 
plan  of  salvation,  and  the  impulse  of  sincere  desire  for  their 
good,  and  love  Which  Is  ever  true  to  itselfi  The  present  word 
of  prophecy  points  to  the  fnlfilment  of  these  promises. 

The  salvation  of  Israel,  foretold  and  realilEed  by  Jebovab, 
becomes  at  the  same  time  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world. 
Vers.  20, 21.  "Auemble  yourtelvet  and  comet  draa  near  togeUuTy 
ye  escaped  of  the  heathen!  Irrational  are  they  who  burden 
themeeloei  toith  the  wood  of  their  idol,  and  pray  to  a  god  that 
bringeth  no  ealvationt  Make  knotitn,  and  eaute  to  draw  nsar; 
yea,  let  them  take  counsel  together  t  Who  has  made  suck  things 
known  from  tJie  olden  timef  proclaimed  it  long  ago  t  have  not  i, 
Jehovahf  and  there  u  no  Deity  beside  me;  a  God  just,  and  bring- 
ing salvation  i  there  it  not  without  me  I'*  The  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  is  a  remnant  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen  i  for  ralvation  comes  through  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  ts  in  the  midst  of  great  calamities  that  tbe  work 
of  that  heatlien  mission  is  accomplished,  which  is  represented  in 
these  prophecies  ou  the  one  hand  as  the  mission  of  Gyms,  and 
on  the  other  band  as  the  mission  of  Jehovah  and  His  servant 
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Hence  this  Bammoni  to  listen  to  the  self-assertion  of  the  Oad 
of  revelation,  is  addressed  to  the  escaped  of  the  heathen,  who 
are  not  therefore  the  converted,  bat  those  who  bzb  sjuceptible 
of  salvation,  and  therefore  spared.  By  "the  heaUien" 
(hagffOylm)  Knobel  onderstands  the  allies  and  auzUiaries  of 
the  Babylonians,  whom  Cyras  put  to  £ight  (according  to  the 
Cyropaedia)  before  his  Lydiao  campaign.  But  this  is  only  an 
example  of  that  exaggerated  desire  to  turn  everything  into 
history,  which  not  oolyprerepted  bis  seeing  the  poetry  of  the 
fonn,  bnt  obscured  the  fact  that  prophecy  is  both  human  and 
divine.  For  the  future  was  foreshortened  to  the  telescc^ic 
glance  of  the  prophet,  bo  that  he  could  not  see  it  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth.  He  saw  In  on»  mass  vhat  hbtory  after- 
wards unrolled ;  and  then  behind  the  present  be  conld  jnst  see 
as  it  were  the  summit  of  the  end,  although  a  long  evectful 
way  still  lay  between  the  two.  Accordingly,  onr  prophet  here 
takes  his  stand  not  at  the  close  of  ftny  particular  victory  of 
Cyrus,  but  at  the  close  of  all  his  iriotories ;  and,  in  his  view, 
these  terminate  the  whole  series  of  catastrophes,  which  Br» 
outlived  by  a  remnant  of  the  heathen,  who  are  converted  to 
Jehovah,  and  thus  complete  the  final  glory  of  the  restored 
people  of  Qod,  Tbroughout  die  whole  of  these  prophecies  ws 
see  immediately  behind  the  bistorioa]  foreground  this  eschato- 
logical  background  lifting  up  its  head..  The  heathen  who  have 
been  preserved  will  assemble  together ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  proves  Himself  the  sole  foreteller  of  the  events  that 
are  now  unfolding  themselves,  they  will  be  brought  to  the 
conviction  that  He  is  the  only  God?  The  hxthpaal  hilhnoffggih 
does  not  occur  anywhere  else.  On  the  id>soIute  ffv  to,  see  at 
efa.  xliv.  9  (cf . '  L  3).  To  the  verb  Kag^ahm  we  must  supply, 
as  in  ch.  zli.  22,  according  to  the  same  expressicu  in  ver.  31, 
Dyrtotp  (your  proofs).  "  Tliit'  refers  to  the  fall  of  Babylon 
and  redemption  of  Israd — salvaticm  breiduDg  through  judg- 
ment. On  tta'&z,  from  tiie  oldea  time,  Aompus  ich.  zliv.  8. 
God  is  "  a  just  God  and  a  Savionr,"  as  a  being  who  acts  most 
stringently  according  to  the  demands  of  His  holiness,  and 
wherever  His  wrath  is  not  wickedly  provc^ed,  seits  in  motion 
His  loving  will,  which  is  ever  concemed.to  secois  the  salvation 
of  men. 
•    It  is  in  accordance  with  this  holy  loving  will  that  the  cry  is 
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pablishei]  in  ver.  22 :  ^  7\tm  unto  mt,  and  be  ye  aaved,  aU  yl 
endt  of  the  earth ;  for  J  am  God,  and  none  elee."  The  first 
imperative  ia  hortatory,  the  second  prombing  (cf.  ch.  xxzvi.  16 
and  Tiii.  9) :  Jehovah  desires  both,  viz.  the  conversion  of  all 
men  to  Himself]  and  through  this  their  salvation,  and  this 
His  gradoos  will,  which  extends  to  all  mankind,  will  not  rest 
till  its  object  has  been  fully  accompli^ed.  Ver.  23.  "By 
myself  home  I  ncom,  a  word  hat  gone  out  of  a  mmiih  of  ru^At- 
eotunestf  and  will  not  return.  That  to  me  every  knee  sliall  bend, 
every  tongue  awear."  Swearing  by  Himself  (see  Gen.  xxii.  16J, 
Ood  pledges  what  He  swears  with  His  own  life  (compare 
Bom.  ziv.  11,  "as  I  live").  Parallel  to  -^fi  '3  is  the 
clanse  aitr  ttS  na^  njjTV  'BD  nr.  Here  Bosenmiiller  connects 
^31  npn  togeUier  as  if  with  a  hyphen,  in  the  sense  of  a  tmtb- 
word  (Jerome,  jutHtiee  t>er&um).  But  this  is  grammatically 
impossible,  since  it  would  require  npnil  "vTn ;  moreover,  it  is 
opposed  both  to  the  accents,  and  to  the  dageeh  in  the  Daieth. 
Hitzig's  rendering  is  a  better  one  i  "  Truth  (LXX.  Sucokh 
a^),  a  word  that  does  not  return," — the  latter  being  taken 
as  an  explanatory  permutative ;  but  in  that  case  we  should 
reqaire  K?  for  «?\,  and  tt'ddqdh  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of 
truth  anywhere  «lse  (compare  tsaddiq,  however,  in  cb.  xli.  26). 
On  the  other  hand,  nprrx  might  be  equivalent  to  npm  ("in 
righteonsneas;"  cf.  ch.  xlii.  25,  npn  ■=  i^ona),  if  it  were  not 
incomparably  more  natural  to  connect  together  T\pn  *GiO  as  a 
genitive  construction ;  thoagh  not  in  the  sense  in  which  "tso 
mujn  is  used  in  post-biUical  writings, — namely,  as  equivalent  to 
"  out  of  the  month  of  God"  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Col  385), 
— but  rather  in  this  way,  that  the  month  of  Qod  is  described 
attributively  as  regulated  in  its  words  by  His  holy  will  (as 
"speaking  righteoosness,"  ver.  196).  A  word  has  gone  forth 
from  this  mouth  of  righteonsness ;  and  afterit  has  once  gone 
forth,  it  does  not  return  withoat  accomplishing  its  object  (ch. 
Iv.  11).  What  follows  is  not  so  moch  a  promising  prediction 
(that  every  knee  will  bend  to  me),  as  a  definitive  declaration  of 
will  (that  it  shall  or  most  bend  to  me).  According  to  ch.  xix. 
18,  xliv.  5,  "  to  me"  is  to  be  regarded  as  carried  forward,  and 
so  to  be  supplied  after  "  shall  swear"  (the  Septuagint  rendering, 
iftwTM  ,  .  .  TOP  S£6v,  is  false;  that  of  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  II, 
ifyftoKorfqaerai  r^  ^^^  is  correct;  and  in  this  case,  as  in 
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others  also,  the  Cod.  Al.  of  the  Sept.  has  been  corrected  from 
the  New  Testament  qnotationa). 

This  bending  of  the  knee,  this  confession  as  an  oath  of 
homage,  will  be  no  forced  one.  Ver.  34.- "  Only  in  Jehovah, 
do  tntit  say  ofmt,  u  fulnaa  of  righteouaneat  and  strength ;  they 
wtM  to  Sim,  and  all  that  were  incensed  agairist  Him  are  put  to 
thame^  The  parenthetical  insertitHi  of  IDK  "h  (^,  with  refer>- 
ence  to,  as  in  ch.  zli.  7,  zliv.  26,  28)  is  the  same  as  in  Ps. 
cxix.  57.  ^M  has  a  restrictive  sense  here,  which  springs  out  of 
the  affirmative  (cf.  Ps.  zxxiz.  7,  Ixxiii.  1),  jnst  as,  in  the  case 
of  Toq,  the  affirmative  grows  ont  of  the  primary  restrictive 
sense.  The  "righteousness"  is  abounding  (superabundant) 
righteousness  (Rom.  T.  15  sqq.).  is  is  the  strength  of  sancti- 
fication,  and  <A  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  subject  to 
K^^  (which  is  not  to  be  changed,  according  to  the  Masora,  into 
the  more  natural  w^^,  as  it  is  by  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.) 
ifl,  whoever  has  seen  what  man  has  in  Jehovah,  and  made  con- 
fession of  this ;  such  a  man  does  not  rest  till  he  Kaa  altogether 
come  over  to  Jehovah,  whereas  all  His  enemies  are  put  to 
shame.  They  separate  themselves  irretrievably  from  the  men 
who  serve  Him,  the  restoration  of  whom  is  His  direct  will,  and 
the  goal  of  the  history  of  salvation.  Yer.  25.  "/n  Jehovah 
all  the  teed  of  Israel  shall  become  riglUeous,  dnd  shaU  glory" 
Bnetschi  has  very  properly  observed  on  this  verse,  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  Israel  of  God  ont  of  all  the  human  race,  i.e. 
the  chorch  of  the  believers  in  Israel  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  the  heathen ;  which  church  is  now  righteous,  i.e.  reconciled 
and  renewed  by  Jehovah,  and  glories  in  Him,  because  by 
grace  it  is  what  it  is. 

This  brings  the  sixth  prophecy  to  a  close.  Its  five  strophes 
commence  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  at  the  same  time,  the 
fifth  strophe  has  two  "  woes"  (hoi)  before  this,  as  the  ground 
iqton  which  it  rests. 

SEVENTH  PKOPHECT.— Chap,  xlvl 
FALL  OF  THB  OODB  OF  BABEL. 

There  follows  now  a  trilogy  of  prophecies  referring  to 
Babylon.     After  the  prophet  has  shown  what  Israel  has  to 
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expect  of  Cyras,  he  tnras  to  what  awaits  Babylon  at  tlie 
hands  of  Cyrus.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  Bel  nnketh  dotim,  Ntbo  ttoopeth; 
iU  images  come  to  the  beast  of  burdm  and  draught  cattle  :  your 
liitere  are  laden,  a  burden  for  the  panting.  They  stooped,  sank 
dmun  all  at  once,  and  could  not  gH  rid  of  ths  burdgn  ;  and  thtir 
Qion  self  toent  into  captivity"  The  reference  to  Babylon  c(Hnes 
out  at  once  in  the  names  of  the  gods.  Bel  was  the  Jnpiter  of 
the  Babylonians  and,  as  Bel-Merodach,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
Babylon;  Nebo  was  Mercary,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  later 
Chaldean  royal  family,  as  the  many  kings'  names  in  which  it 
appears  clearly  show  (e.g.  Nahonassar,  Nabo^olassar,  etc). 
The  pyramidal  heap  of  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  is  now  called  Birs  Nimrud,  is  the  min  of 
the  temple  of  Bel,  of  which  Herodotns  gives  a  description  in 
i.  181-183,  and  probably  also  of  the  tower  mentioned  in  Gen.  zi., 
which  was  dedicated  to  Bel,  if  not  to  £2  '=  Satnm.  Herodottu 
describes  two  golden  statues  of  Bel  which  were  found  then 
(cf.  Diodorns,  ii.  9^  5),  but  the  way  in  which  Kebo  was  repre- 
sented is  still  unknown.  The  judgment  of  Jehovah  falls  npon 
these  gods  through  Cyrus.  Bel  suddenly  falls  headlong,  and 
Nebo  stoops  till  he  also  falls.  Their  images  come  to.  (fall  to 
the  lot  of)  the  chayydk,  u£,  the  camels,  dromedaries,  and  ele- 
phants ;  and  b'hsmdh,  i.e.  horses,  oxen,  and  asses.  Yoor  'Utfe'3, 
gestamina,  the  prophet  exclaims  to  the  Babylonians,  i.e,  the 
images  hitherto  carried  by  yon  in  solenn  procession  (ch.  xlv. 
20 ;  Amos  v.  26 ;  Jer.  x.  5),  are  now  packed  up,  a  burden  for 
that  which  is  wearied  out,  i.e.  for  cattle  that  has  become  weaiy 
with  carrying  them.  In  ver.  1,  as  the  two  participial  danaes 
show,  the  prophet  still  takes  his  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
catastrophe ;  but  in  ver.  2  it  undoubtedly  lies  behind  him  as  a  , 
completed  act.  In  ver.  2a  he  continues,  as  in  ver.  1,  to  enter 
into  the  delusion  of  the  heathen,  and  distinguish  between  the 
nttmina  and  simulaora.  The  gods  of  Babylon  have  all  stooped 
at  once,  have  sunken  down,  and  have  been  unable  to  save  their 
images  which  were  packed  npon  the  cattle,  out  of  the  bands  of 
the  conquerors.  In  ver.  26  he  destroys  this  delusion :  they  are 
going  into  captivity  (Hos.  x.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  xliz.  3),  even 
*'  their  ownself "  (naphshdm),  since  the  self  or  personality  of  the 
belngless  beings  consists  of  nothing  more  than  tha  wood  and 
metal  of  which  their  images  are  composed. 
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From  this  approKcfaing  reduction  of  the  gods  of  Babyhm 
to  their  origioal  nothingness,  several  admonitions  are  now  de- 
rived. The  first  admonition  is  addressed  to  all  IsraeL  Vers. 
3-5.  "  Hearien  vnlo  me,  0  houM  of  Jacob,  and  all  the  remnant 
of  the  hotae  of  Itrael :  ye,  lifted  up  from  the  womb ;  yt,  carried 
from  the  mother's  lap!  And  till  old  age  itie  I,  and  to  grey  hair 
I  ahall  bear  you  on  my  ehovlder :  I  have  done  it,  and  I  thaU 
carry ;  and  I  put  upon  my  shoulder,  and-deliver.  To  whom  can 
ye  compare  me,  and  liken,  and  place  tide  by  side,  that  tee  should 
be  equal  f "  The  hoase  of  Jacob  is  Jndah  here,  as  in  Obad. 
18  (see  Caspari  on  the  passage),  Nah.  ii.  3,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  the  same  as  the  hoase  of  Joseph  in  Obadiah;  whereas  in 
Amos  iii.  13,  vi.  8,  vii.  2,  Jacob  stands  for  Israel,  in  distinction 
from  Judab.  The  Assjiian  exile  was  earlier  than  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  had  already  natnralized  the  greater  part  of  the 
exiles  in  a  heathen  land,  and  robbed  them  of  their  natural 
character,  so  that  there  was  only  a  remnant  left  by  whom  there 
was  any  hope  that  the  prophet's  message  would  be  received. 
Wbat  the  exiles  of  both  houses  were  to  bear  was  the  question 
in  ver.  5,  which  called  upon  them  to  consider  the  incomparable 
nature  of  their  God,  as  deduced  from  what  Jehovah  could  say 
of  Himself  in  relation  to  all  Israel,  and  wbat  He  does  say  from 
0^^  onwards.  Babylon  carried  it«  idols,  but  all  in  vain: 
they  were  carried  forth,  without  being  able  to  save  themselves ; 
bnt  Jehovah  carried  His  people,  and  saved  them.  The  expres- 
sions, **  from  the  womb,  and  from  the  mother's  lap,"  point  back 
to  the  time  when  the  nation  which  had  been  in  process  of  for> 
nation  from  the  time  of  Abraham  onwards  came  oat  of  Egypt, 
and  was  bom,  as  it  were,  into  the  light  of  the  World.  From 
this  time  forward  it  had  lain  upon  Jehovah  like  a  willingly 
adopted  burden,  and  He  had  carried  it  as  a  nnrse  carries  a 
suckling  (Num.  xi.  IS),  and  an  eagle  its  young  (Deut,  xxsii. 
11).  In  ver.  4  the  attriSntes  of  the  people  are  carried  on  in 
direct  (not  relative)  self-assertions  on  the  part  of  Jebovab. 
The  seneetut  and  eanitiee  ne  obviously  those  of  the  people, — 
not,  however,  as  though  it  was  already  in  a  state  of  dotage  (as 
Hilxig  maintmns,  appealing  erroneously  to  ch.  dvii.  6),  bnt  as 
denoting  the  future  and  latest  periods  of  its  history.  Even 
till  then  Jehovah  ia  H^  i^.  the  Absolute,  and  always  tiie  same 
(see  cb.  zU.  4).    As  He  has  acted  in  the  past,  bo  will  He  act 
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at  all  times — snpportiitg  and  saTing  His  pec^le.  Hence  He 
could  properly  aak,  Whom  conld  yoa  place  by  the  nde  of  me, 
so  that  we  should  be  equal  T  (  Vae  coniec.  as  in  ch.  xl.  25.) 

The  negative  anEwer  to  this  question  is  the  direct  result  of 
what  precedes,  but  a  still  further  proof  is  given  in  vers.  6,  7> 
"  They  who  pour  gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  lUver  with  the 
balance,  hire  a  goldsmith  to  make  it  into  a  god,  tJiat  they  mm/ /all 
down,  yea,  throw  themselves  down.  Theg  lift  it  up,  carry  it 
awtof  upon  their  ghoulder,  and  eet  it  down  in  it*  place :  there  it 
standi  ;  fr&tn  its  place  it  does  not  move :  men  also  cry  to  it,  but  it 
does  not  answer  ;  it  saves  no  one  out  of  distress."  There  la  no 
necessity  for  assamtng  that  &*^  is  used  in  the  place  of  the 
finite  verb,  as  Hitzlg  imagines,  or  as  equivalent  to  Wt  ori,  as 
Kosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  supposa ;  bat  up  to  ^sb')  the  whole 
is  subject,  and  therefore  w^f^  is  the  point  at  which  the  change 
into  the  finite  verb  occurs  (Qes.  §  131,  2).  The  point  in  haz~ 
zdllm  is  not  the  extravagant  expenditure,  as  Ewald  thinks,  bnt 
the  mean  ori^n  of  the  god,  which  commences  with  the  pouring 
out  of  gold  from  a  purse  {zul^  zdlal,  to  shake,  to  pour  out).  * 
Qdneh  is  the  lever  of  the  scales  (^Kavmv).  The  metal  weighed 
out  is  given  to  a  goldsmith,  who  plates  the  idol  with  the  gold, 
and  makes  the  ornaments  for  it  of  silver.  -When  it  is  finished, 
they  lift  it  up,  or  shoulder  it  (*^K^.  with  a  distinctive  Great 
Telisha),  carry  it  home,  and  set  it  down  in  the  place  which  it 
is  to  have  under  it  (^^riri).  There  it  stands  firm,  iomioveable, 
and  also  deaf  and  dumb,  hearing  no  one,  answering  no  one, 
and  helpmg  no  one.  The  subject  to  Ppv;  is  any  ppV.  The  first 
admonition  closes  here.  The  gods  who  are  carried  fall  without 
being  able  to  save  themselves,  whereas  Israel's  God  carries  and 
saves  His  people ;  He,  the  Incomparable,  more  especially  in 
contrast  with  the  lifeless  puppets  of  idols. 

The  second  admonition  is  addressed  to  those  who  would 
imitate  the  heathen.  Vers.  8-11.  "  Remember  this,  and  becomt 
firm;  take  it  to  heart,  ye  rebellious  ones  I  Remember  the  be- 
ginning from  the  olden  time,  that  I  am  God,  and  none  else ; 
Deity,  and  absolutely  none  like  me ;  proclaiming  the  issue  from 
the  beginning,  and  from  undent  times  wftat  has  not  yet  taie» 
place,  laying,  My  countel  shall  stand,  and  all  my  good  pleasvrt 
I  carry  out :  calling  a  bird  of  prey  from  the  east,  the  man  of 
my  counsel  from  a  distant  land :  not  only  have  I  epoken,  I  alm> 
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brity  it;  I  have  jmrpoud  t^  /  aUo  execute  it."  Th«  object  to 
which  "this"  points  backis  the  nothingness  of  idols  &nd 
idolatry.  The  persons  addressed  are  the  □^}>&it)  (those  aposta- 
tizing), bat,  as  Vlfffkjy}  shovs,  whether  it  mean  av&p^a9t  or 
KpetrauniaBe  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13),  snch  as  have  not  yet -actuallj 
carried  out  their  rebellion  or  apostasy,  hut  waver  between 
(Tehovahism  and  heathenism,  and  are  inclined  to  the  latter, 
W'E'Knn  is  hardly  a  denom.  kitkpaUl  of  t^M  in  the  sense  of  "man 
yoarselves,"  since  l^M,  whether  it  signifies  a  husband  or  a  social 
being,  or  like  ^*,  a  frail  or  mortal  being,  is  at  any  rate  equi- 
valent to  B'lK,  and  therefore  never  shows  the  modification  u. 
tiVM  (ne'K)  signifies  to  be  firm,  strong,  compact ;  in  the  piel 
(rabb.),  to  be  well-groanded ;  nithpaelf  to  be  fortified,  estab- 
lished ;  here  hithpoel,  "  show  yoarselves  firm  "  (Targ,,  Jer. : 
fundamini  ne  rurman  anbitut  idololatrue  vos  twbo  auhveriat). 
That  they  may  strengthen  themselves  in  faith  and  fidelity, 
they  are  referred  to  the  history  of  their  nation ;  ni]is>tr>  are 
not  prophecies  ^ven  at  an  earlier  time, — a  meaning  which 
the  prtora  only  acquire  in  such  a  connection  as  ch.  xliii.  9, 
•^bat  former  occorrences.  They  are  to  pass  before  their 
minds  the  earlier  history,  and  indeed  "  from  the  olden  time." 
"  Ranemberi"  ziihm  is  connected  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object  of  remembrance,  and  *?  points  to  its  result.  An 
earnest  and  thonghtful  study  of  history  would  show  them 
that  Jehovah  alone  was  El,  the  absolutely  Mighty  One,  and 
'Elohlm^  the  Being  who  nnited  in  Himself  all  divine  majesty  by 
which  reverence  was  evoked.  The  participles  in  vers.  10,  11 
are  attached  to  the  "  I "  of  *3to3.  It  is  Jehovah,  the  Incom- 
parable, who  has  now,  as  at  other  times  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  new  tarn  in  history,  predicted  the  issue  to 
which  it  would  lead,  and  miqqedem,  i,e.  long  before,  predicted 
things  that  have  not  yet  occurred,  and  which  therefore  lie 
oat^de  the  sphere  of  human  combination, — anotber  passage 
like  cb.  xli.  26,  xlv.  21,  etc,  m  which  what  is  predicted  in  these 
prophecies  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  prediction  of  long 
standing,  and  not  of  one  merely  uttered  a  few  years  before. 
The  n*e^,  in  which  the  nuefm  are  already  in  progress  (ch, 
zlii,  9),  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prophet's  ideal  present ;  for 
Jehovah  not  only  foretells  before  the  appearance  of  Cyrus 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  him,  but  declares  that  His  determw 
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oatlon  most  be  realized,  that  He  will  bring  to  pass  everytluiig 
apon  which  Hia  will  is  set,  and  BummoDs  the  man  upon  the 
stage  of  hiatorj  as  the  instniment  of  its  accomplishment,  to 
tltat  Be  knew  Cyrus  before  be  himself  had  either  consciotu- 
ness  or  l>eing  (ch.  xir.  4,  5).  The  east  is  Fersis  (ch.  xli.  i); 
.  and  the  distant  land,  the  northern  part  of  Media  (as  in  di. 
xiii.  5).  Cyms  is  called  an  eagle,  or,  strictlj  speaking,  a  bird 
of  prey  (ayU^),  just  as  in  Jer.  zliz.  22  and  E^ek.  xvii  3 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  a  nether.  According  to  Ct/rop,  m 
1,  4,  the  campaign  of  Gyms  was  aerot  j^pvamK  ^l  SopanK 
Haxpov  ivareTafUv(K.  Instead  of  Vo^  B^K,  the  keri  reads 
more  clearly,  though  quite  annecessarily,  'nvf^  B^'K  (see  e.g.  ch. 
zliv,  26).  The  correlate  IK  (rer.  lib),  which  is  only  attached 
to  the  second  verb  the  second  time,  afBrms  that  Jeborafa  does 
Dot  only  the  one,  but  the  other  also.  His  word  is  made  by 
Him  into  a  deed,  His  idea  into  a  reality.  "U^  is  a  word  used 
particularly  by  Isaiah,  to  denote  the  ideal  preformation  of  the 
future  in  the  mind  of  Ood  (of.  ch.  zxii.  11,  xxzvii.  26).  The 
feminine  suffixes  refer  in  a  neuter  sense  to  the  theme  of  the 
prophecy — the  overthrow  of  idolatrous  Babel,  upon  which 
Cyrus  cornea  down  like  an  eagle,  in  the  strength  of  Jehovah. 
So  far  we  have  the  nota  hena  for  those  who  are  inclined  to 
apostasy.  They  are  to  lay  to  heart  the  notbtngness  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aelf-manifestatioo  of 
Jehovah  from  the  olden  time,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  One  Qoi 
who  is  now  foretelling  and  carrying  out  the  destruction  of  the 
imperial  city  through  the  eagle  from  the  east. 

A  third  admonition  is  addreaeed  to  the/orto  etprita  in  veis. 
12,  13.  **  ffearien  to  me,  ye  strong-hearted,  that  are  far  from 
righteoutneti  {  I  have  brought  my  righteousneti  near;  it  is  not 
far  of,  and  my  talvation  tarrieth  not :  and  I  give  aaloaiim  « 
Zion,  my  glory  to  Israel."  All  that  is  called  in  Hellenic  and 
Hellenistic  vaviy  Xoyov  ffviiei&i)iTK,  0v/sm,  is  comprehended  in 
KopBla;  and  everything  by  which  bdadr  and  nephesk  are  affected 
comes  into  the  light  of  consciousness  in  the  heart  {PtychoL  p.  251). 

1  The  Tcsemblsnce  to  Arei(  (minif)  »  merely  aceodentaL  This  niiM 
for  tiie  esgle  is  traceable,  like  aais,  to  a  root  v&,  to  move  with  the  swift- 
nees  of  the  wind.  This  was  ahoim  hj  Psssow,  compsie  Kobn's  Zeitttltrifi, 
1.  29,  where  we  also  find  at  10,  126  another  bat  leas  prabablo  daiintioo 
faom  a  root  i,  to  go  (oompara  evit,  a  oonne). 
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According  to  this  biblico-psychological  idea,  3?  *7.'2M  maj  dgnifjr 
either  the  coaragcons  (Fs.  Izxvi.  6),  or,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
strong-minded ;  but  aa  a  sjnonjin  of  3?  ""^^  (£zek.  ii.  4)  and 
^  ^  (Ezek.  iii.  7),  viz.  in  the  sense  of  those  who  resist  the  im- 
pressions of  the  work  and  grace  of  God  in  their  conscionsneBs  of 
mental  superiority  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and  act  in  the  sense 
of  those  who  have  great  mental  endowments.  These  are  "  far 
from  righteonsness"  (U'ddqdh),  that  ia  to  say,  they  have  despaired 
of  the  tme,  loving  fidelity  of  Jehovah,  and  have  no  wiah  for 
any  further  knowledge  of  it.  Therefore  they  shall  bear,  and 
possibly  not  without  impression,  that  this  loving  fidelity  is  abont 
to  manifest  itself,  and  salvation  is  about  to  be  realized.  Jehovah 
has  given  salvation  in  Zitm,  that  is  to  say,  is  giving  it  even  now, 
BO  that  it  will  become  once  more  the  centre  of  the  renovated 
nation,  and  impart  its  glory  to  this,  so  that  it  may  shine  in  the 
splendonr  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  God.  We  have  here  the  side 
of  Hght  and  love,  tamed  towards  us  by  the  two-faced  u'ddqSh^ 
as  a  parallel  word  to  th'ahttdhy  or  salvation.  With  this  admo- 
nition to  the  indifferent  and  careless^  to  whom  the  salvation  of 
which  they  have  given  up  all  hope  is  proclaimed  as  at  the  door, 
this  prophecy  is  brought  to  a  close.  In  three  distinct  stages, 
commencing  with  "hearken,"  "remember,"  " hearken,"  it  has 
nnfolded  the  spiritual  influences  which  the  fact  declared  in 
vers.  1,  2  ought  to  have  upon  Israel,  and  resembles  a  pastoral 
sermon  in  its  tone. 

EIGHTH  mOPHECT.-^ttiP.  xlVIL 
e-AIX  OT  BASeL,  THE  OAFTTAL  OF  TE[£  EIHPIBE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  the  gods  of  Babylon  the  proclamation  of  judgment 
passes  on  to  Babylon  itself.  Vers.  1-4.  "  Come  down,  and  tit 
m  the  dust,  0  virgin  daughter  Babel;  mt  on  the  ground  without 
a  throng  0  Chaldceans-daughter  !  For  men  no  longer  call  tAe« 
delicate  and  voligOuow.  Take  1A0  mill,  and  grind  meal :  Hirow 
back  thy  veil,  lift  up  the  train,  uncover  tlie  thigh,  wade  through 
ttreama.  Let  thy  nakedness  be  imeovered,  even  let  thy  shame  be 
seen;  T shall  take  vengeance,  and  not  spare  men.  Our  Jtedeemer, 
JAovah  of  hosts  is  Hit  name,  Holy  One  of  IsraeL"  This  is  the 
first  strophe  in  the  prophecy.     Ab  ver.  3S  clearly  shows,  what 
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precedes  is  a  penal  sentence  from  Jehovah.  Both  na  in  rela- 
tion to  n?v^3  (ch.  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22),  and  ?3li  and  0*7^^  in 
relaUon  to  na,  are  appositional  genitives ;  Babel  and  Chaldeans 
(QnbS  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  20)  are  regarded  as  a  woman,  and  that 
as  one  not  yet  dishononred.  The  nnconquered  oppressor  is 
threatened  with  degradation  from  her  prond  eminence  into 
shameful  hnmiliation ;  sitting  on  the  gronnd  is  nsed  m  the  same 
sense  as  in  ch.  iii.  26.  Hitherto  men  have  called  her,  'with 
envious  admiration,  raikdh  va'dnuffgdh  (from  Dent,  xxviii.  56), 
mollit  et  delicata,  as  having  carefully  kept  everything  disagree, 
able  at  a  distance,  and  revelled  in  nothing  bnt  luxury  (compare 
'On^,  ch.  ziii.  22).  Debanchoy  with  its  attendant  riotiiig 
(ch.  jdv,  11,  XXV.  5),  and  the  Mylitta  worship  with  its  licensed 
prostitation  (Herod,  i.  199),  v&k  current  there ;  bnt  now  all 
this  was  at  an  end.  .  *P*Din,  according  to  the  Masora,  has  only 
one  paakta  both  here  and  in  ver.  5,  and  so  has  the  tone  upon 
the  last  syllable,  and  accordingly  metheg  in  the  anteptnuU. 
Isaiah's  artistic  style  may  be  readily  perceived  both  in  the  three 
clauses  of  ver.  1  that  are  comparable  to  a  long  trumpet-blast 
(compare  ch.  xl.  9  and  xvi.  1),  and  also  ia  the  short,  mgged,  in* 
voiontatily  ezdted  clauses  that  follow  (compare  vol.  i.  427).  The 
mistress  becomes  the  maid,  and  has  to  perform  the  low,  mental 
service  of  those  who,  as  Homer  says  in  Od.  vii.  104,  SiKerpeCow^i 
fiiiXtl^  liri  fi/ijXirira  icapirov  (grind  at  the  mill  the  quince-coloured 
fruit ;  compare  at  Job  sxxi.  10).  She  has  to  leave  her  palace 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and,  laying  aside  all  feminine  modesty, 
to  wade  through  the  rivers  upon  which  she  borders.  Chetpl  has 
e  instead  of  1^  and,  as  in  other  cases  where  a  sibilant  precedes, 
the  mute  p  instead  of  /  (compare  'ispl,  Jer,  x.  17).  Both  the 
prosopopeia  and  the  parallel,  "  thy  shame  shall  be  seen,"  require 
that  the  expression  "  thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered"  should 
not  be  tinderstood  literally.  The  shame  of  Babel  is  her  shame- 
ful conduct,  which  is  not  to  be  exhibited  in  its  true  colours, 
inasmuch  as  a  stronger  one  is  coming  upon  it  to  rob  it  of  its 
might  and  honour.  This  stronger  one,  apart  from  the  instru- 
ment employed,  is  Jehovah:  vindiclam  sumam,  non  parcam 
homini.  Stier  gives  a  different  rendering  here,  namely,  "  I  will 
run  upon  no  man,  i.e.  so  as  to  make  him  give  way;"  Hahn, 
"  I  will  not  meet  with  a  man,"  so  destitute  of  population  will 
Babylon  be ;  and  Rnetschi,  "  I  will  not  step  in  as  a  nun." 
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Gesenias  and  Bosenmiiller  are  nearer  to  the  maib  when  they 
BDggest  non  pangam  (paaucar)  cum  hominei  bat  this  woold 
require  at  any  rate  D'Ttrnt^  even  if  the  verh  Vi^  really  had  the 
meaDing  to  strike  a  treaty.  It  means  rather  to  strike  a^ainai  a 
peison,  to  assault  any  one,  then  to  meet  or  come  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  that  not  only  in  a  hosiile  sense,  but,  as  in  this 
instance,  and  also  in  ch.  Ixiv.  4,  in  a  friendly  sense  as  well. 
Hence,  "  I  shall  not  receive  any  man,  or  pardon  any  man  " 
(Ktxig,  Ewald,  etc.).  According  to  an  old  method  of  writing 
die  passage,  thete  is  a  pause  here.  But  ver.  4  is  still  connected 
with  what  goes  before.  As  Jehovah  is  speaking  in  yer.  5,  bat 
Israel  in  ver.  4,  and  as  ver.  4  is  unsuitable  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  words  of  Jehovah,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  antiphone 
to  vers,  l-r^  (cf.  ch.  xlv.  15).  Our  Bedeemer,  exclaims  the 
church  in  joyfully  exalted  self-^onscionsuess.  He  is  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  t  The  one  name  afQrms  that  He 
poesesses  the  all-conqnering  might ;  the  other  that  He  possesses 
the  will  to  carry  on  the  work  of  redemption, — a  will  influenced 
and  constrained  by  both  love  and  wrath. 

In  the  second  strophe  the  penal  sentence  of  Jehovah  is 
continaed.  Vers.  5-7.  "  Sit  aiUnt,  and  creep  mto  the  dark' 
nas,  O  Chaldeana-daitghier !  for  men  no  longer  call  tliee  lady 
of  kingdoms,  I  teat  wroth  viilh  my  people  ;  I  polluted  mine 
ttJieritance,  and  gave  them  into  thy  hand:  thou  hast  shoten  them 
no  mercy;  upon  old  men  tliou  hxdtt  thy  yoke  very  heavily.  And 
thou  taidtt,  I  gfiall  he  lady  for  ever ;  so  that  thou  didat  not 
take  Uieu  thinge  to  heart :  tJtou  didat  not  consider  the  latter  end 
thereof"  Babylon  shall  sit  down  in  silent,  brooding  sorrow, 
and  take  herself  away  into  darkness,  just  as  those  who  have 
fallen  into  disgrace  shrink  from  the  eyes  of  men.  She  is 
looked  upon  as  an  empress  (ch.  xiiL  9 ;  the  king  of  Babylon 
called  himself  the  king  of  kings,  Ezek.  xxri.  7),  who  has  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  durst  not  show  herself 
for  shame.  This  would  happen  to  her,  because  at  the  time 
when  Jehovah  made  use  of  her  as  His  instrument  for  punish- 
ing His  people,  she  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  her  authority, 
showing  no  pity,  and  ill-treating  even  defenceless  old  men. 
According  to  Koppe,  Gesenins,  and  Hitzig,  Israel  is  here  called 
zaqin,  as  a  decayed  nation  awakening  sympathy ;  but  according 
to  the  Scripture,  the  people  of  God  is  always  young,  and  never 
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decByB ;  on  the  cootmy,  its  aqnSh,  i.e.  the  latest  period  <rf  its 
histoiy  (ch.  xlvi.  4),  is  to  be  like  its  joath.  The  words  are  to 
bo  understood  literally,  like  Lam.  ir.  16,  t.  12  :  even  apon  old 
men,  Babylon  had  placed  the  heavy  yoke  of  prisoners  and 
slaves.  But  in  spite  of  this  inhumanity,  it  flattered  itself  that 
it  would  last  for  ever.  Hitzig  adopts  the  reading  1?  n^^l,  and 
renders  it,  "To  all  future  times  shall  I  continue,  mistress  to  all 
eternity."  This  may  possibly  be  correct,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  shown  from  1  Sam.  xx.  41, 
and  Job  xiv,  6,  that  1?  is  used  as  equivalent  to  iBV  "V),  in  the 
sense  of  "  till  the  time  that ;"  and  ^bkereth,  as  the  feminine 
of  gdhhlr  =  gebher,  may  be  the  absolute  quite  as  well  as  the 
construct.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  the  confidence  of 
Babylon  in  the  eternal  continuance  of  its  power  was  such,  that 
"  these  things,"  i^,  such  punishments  as  those  which  were 
now  about  to  fall  upon  it  according  to  the  prophecy,  bad  never 
come  into  its  mind ;  such,  indeed,  that  it  had  not  called  to 
remembrance  as  even  possible  "  the  latter  end  of  it,"  w.  the 
inevitably  evil  termination  of  its  tyranny  and  presumption. 

A  third  strophe  of  this  proclamation  of  punishment  ii 
opened  here  with  <iriin,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  conduct  censured. 
Vers.  8-11.  "  And  now  hear  Oiity  titou  vobiptuout  om,  »1te  who 
tittttk  fo  securely,  toho  tayeth  in  her  heart,  I  am  it,  and  mme 
else :  I  thaU  not  «U  a  widoWf  nor  experienee  bereawment  of 
children.  And  these  two  will  eome  vpon  thee  raddenly  in  am 
day :  bereavement  of  children  and  icidovthood ;  they  come  upon 
thee  in  fulUtt  measure,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  thy  eoreeriet, 
tn  epite  of  the  great  abundance  of  thy  witchcrafts.  Thou  truatedet 
in  thy  wickednesa,  saidtl,  l*fo  one  seeth  me.  Thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledget  they  led  thee  astray ;  so  that  t/tou  saidtt  in  thy  heart, 
I  am  it,  and  none  else.  And  misfortune  eometh  ujTon  thee,  which 
thou  dost  not  understand  how  to  eliarm  away :  and  destruction 
will  faU  upon  thee,  which  tliou  canst  not  alone  for  j  there  will  eome 
suddenly  upon  thee  ruin  which  thou  suspeetett  not"  In  the  eni> 
names  given  to  Babylon  here,  a  new  reason  is  assigned  for  the 
judgment, — namely,  extravagance,  security,  and  self-exaltetion. 
jn^  is  an  intensive  form  of  H?  (LXX.  rpv^pd).  The  t  of 
*DDM  is  regarded  by  Haha  as  the  same  as  we  meet  with  in 
liK  =  FiK ;  but  this  is  impossible  here  with  the  first  person, 
KosenmOller,  Ewald,  Geseniua,  and  others,  take  It  as  chirdt 
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fompaginis,  and  equivalent  to  *W  pK,  whicli  would  only  occur 
in  thb  particular  formula.  Hitzig  supposes  it  to  be  the  aalBx 
of  the  word,  which  is  meant  as  a  preposition  in  the  sense  of  et 
prater  me  ultra  (nemo) ;  but  this  tiemo  would  be  omitted,  which 
ifl  improbable.  The  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  O&K 
signifies  absolute  non-existence,  and  when  used  as  an  adverb, 
"  exclusively,  nothing  but,"  e.g.  ^^^'  DBKj  nothing,  the  utmost 
extremity  thereof,  i.e.  only  the  utmost  extremity  of  it  {Num. 
xxiii.  13 ;  cf.  xxii.  35).  But  it  is  mostly  used  with  a  verbal 
force,  like  r*  (r^)j  (utique)  non  ett  (see  ch.  xlv,  14) ;  hence 
•DDR,  like  'J'K,  {-utique)  non  sUm.  The  form  in  which  the  pre- 
sumption of  Babylon  expresses  itself,  viz.  "  I  (am  it),  and  I  am 
absolutely  nothing  farther,"  sounds  like  self-deification,  by  the 
side  of  similar  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlv.  5, 
6,  xviii.  22  ;  cf.  vers.  xxi.  14  and  ch.  xlvi.  9).  Nineveh  speaks 
in  just  the  same  way  in  Zeph.  ii,  15  (on  the  secondary  character 
of  this  passage,  see  p.  67)  ;  compare  Martial  r  "  Terrarum  Dta 
gentiumque  Roma  eui parent  nihil  et  nihil  secundum."  Babylon 
also  says  still  further  (like  the  Babylon  of  the  last  days  in  Bev. 
xviii.  7)  :  "I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow  (viz.  mottming  thus  in 
solitade,  Lam.  i,  1,  iii.  28  ;  and  secluded  from  the  world,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  11),  nor  experience  the  loss  of  children"  (orbitatem). 
She  would  become  a  widow,  if  she  should  lose  the  different 
nations,  and  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  who  committed  fornication 
with  her "  (Rev.  xviii.  9) ;  for  her  relation  to  her  own  king 
cannot  possibly  be  thought  of,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  in 
which  a  nation  stands  to  its  temporal  king  is  never  thought  of 
as  marriage,  like  that  of  Jehovah  to  Israel.  She  would  also  be 
a  mother  bereaved  of  her  children,  if  war  and  captivity  robbed 
her  of  her  population.  But  both  of  these  would  happen  to  her 
suddenly  in  one  day,  so  that  she  would  succumb  to  the  weight 
of  the  double  sorrow.  Both  of  them  would  come  upon  her 
ifthummdm  (seetindum  inUgritfUem  eotwn),  i.e.  so  that  she  would 
come  to  learn  what  the  loss  of  men  and  the  loss  of  children 
Mgnified  in  all  ita  extent  and  in  alt  its  depth,  and  that  in  spite 
of  (^,  with,  equivalent  to  "notwithstanding,"  as  in  ch.  v.  25 ; 
not  **  through  =  on  account  of"  since  this  tone  is  adopted  for 
the  first  time  in  ver.  10)  the  multitude  of  its  incantations,  and 
tlie  very  great  mass  (^SUmdk,  an  inf.  noun,  as  in  ch.  xxx.  19, 
It.  2,  osed  here,  not  aa  in  ch.  xl.  29,  in  au  intensive  sense,  but, 
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like  'duam,  as  ft  parallel  word  to  nifiA  in  a  nninericil  sense) 
of  its  witchcrafts  (chehher,  binding  by  means  of  tncantationa, 
itaTdSea-fio^).  Babylonia  was  tbe  birth-place  of  astrology,  from 
which  sprang  the  twelve-fold  division  of  the  day,  tbe  horoscope 
and  snn-dial  (Herod,  ii.  109);  but  it  was  also  the  home  of  magic^ 
which  pretended  to  bind  the  coarse  of  events,  and  even  tbe 
power  of  the  gods,  and  to  direct  them  in  whatever  way  it  pleased 
(Diodoros,  ii.  29).  Tbns  had  Babyloq  trusted  in  ber  wicked- 
ness (cb.  xiii.  11),  viz.  in  the  tyranny  and  cunning  by  which 
she  hoped  to  ensure  perpetual  duration,  with  the  notion  that 
she  was  exalted  above  the  reach  of  any  earthly  calamity.  She 
thought,  "  None  seetb  me"  (mm  est  videni  me),  thus  inppresang 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and  practically  denying  the  omnipo- 
tence and  omnipresence  of  God,  ^i^  (with  a  verbal  snffiz, 
vidau  me,  whereas  '(jh  in  Qen.  xvi.  3  signifies  vidau  met  = 
meua),  k]ao  written  *^(^,  is  a  pausal  form  in  half  paose  for  *3^ 
(ch.  zzix.  15).  Tzen  passes  in  pause  both  into  pathach  {e.g. 
ch.  xlii.  22),  and  also,  apart  from  such  hithpael  forms  as  ch. 
xli.  16,  into  kamett,  as  in  yo"p  (Job  xxii,  20,  which  see).  By 
the  "  wisdom  and  knowledge"  of  Babylon,  which  had  tnmed 
her  aside  from  the  right  way,  we  are  to  understand  her  polity, 
strategy,  and  more  especially  her  magical  arts,  i.t,  the  mysteries 
of  the  Chaldeans,  their  ivfx^piot  ^CKotra^i  (Strabo,  xxi.  1,  6). 
On  hdvdh  (nsed  here  and  in  Ezek.  vii.  26,  written  hamdk  else- 
where), according  to  its  primary  meaning,  *'  yawning,"  ■)(tui>ap, 
then  a  yawning  depth,  vaafui,  otter  destruction,  see  at  Job 
xxxvii.  6.  HM^  signifies  primarily  a  deser^  or  desolate  plac^ 
here  destruction ;  and  hence  the  derivative  meaning,  waste- 
noise,  a  dull  groan.  The  perfect  coosec.  of  the  first  clause 
precedes  its  predicate  i^  in  tbe  radical  form  K3  (Ges,  \  147,  a). 
With  the  parallelism  of  i^B?,  it  is  not  probable  that  i^^, 
which  rhymes  with  it,  is  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  "  from 
which  thou  wilt  experience  no  morning  dawn"  (t.a.  after  the 
night  of  calamity),  as  Umbreit  supposes.  The  suffix  also  causes 
some  difficulty  (hence  the  Vulgate  rendering,  orlum  ejus,  >e. 
tnaU) ;  and  instead  of  *V^n,  we  should  expect  ^>nn.  In  any 
case,  iJiachrdh  is  a  verb,  and  Hitzig  renders  it,  "  which  thou 
wilt  not  know  how  to  nnblacken ;"  but  this  privative  ose  of 
ahicher  as  a  word  of  colour  would  be  witliont  example.  It 
would  be  better  to  translate  it,  *'  which  tliou  wilt  not  know  how 
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to  Bp7  oat"  (m  in  ch.  ±xvL  9),  bat  better  bUU,  "  whicb  thoo  wilt 

not  know  how  to  conjure  away"  (shichSr  =    s\^  as  it  were 

inecoOUaref  and  b«*e  incantando  avavwacare).  The  laat  relative 
claose  afBnns  what  ihacMih  would  state,  it  understood  accord- 
ing to  ch.  xxvi.  9 :  destmctioD  which  thon  wilt  not  know,  i.t. 
which  will  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Then  follows  the  concluding  strophe,  which,  like  the  first, 
announces  to  the  imperial  city  in  a  triumphantly  sarcastic  tone 
ita  inevitable  fate ;  whereas  the  intermediate  strophes  refer 
rather  to  tiie  sins  by  which  this  fate  has  been  brought  upon  it. 
Vers.  12-15.  "  Come  near,  then,  with  thine  enchantments,  and 
with  ths  mi^titude  of  thy  vnteheraftt,  wherein  thou  hatt  iaimtred 
from  thy  youth :  perhe^  fAou  oanit  proJU^  perhaps  thou  wilt 
itujnre  terror.  Thou  art  wearied  through  tJte  multitude  of  thy 
contultatioiu  ;  let  the  dietectori  of  the  heavent  eome  near,  then,  and 
save  thee,  the  star-gazvre,  they  who  with  every  new  moon  bring 
ihingt  to  light  that  will  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  have  become 
Hie  etu&ble :  fire  hat  consumed  them :  there  is  not  a  red-hot  coal 
to  warm  themselves,  a  hearth-fire  to  eit  before.  So  is  it  with  thy 
^people,  for  whom  thou  hast  laboured :  thy  partners  in  trade  from 
thy  youth,  they  wander  away  every  one  in  his  own  direction ;  no 
one  who  brings  ealvation  to  thee,"  Hitzig  and  others  adopt  the 
simple  rendering,  "  Persevere,  then,  with  thine  enchanlments." 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  Lev.  xiii,  5  s  IDJ*  signifies  "  to  remain 
standing  by  anything,"  i.e.  to  persevere  with  it,  just  as  in 
Ezek.  xiil.  5  it  signifies  to  keep  one's  standing  in  anything ;  in 
i  Kings  xxiii.  3,  to  enter  upon  anything ;  and  ia  Eccles.  viii.  3, 
to  engage  in  anything ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  it  here . 
in  any  other  sense  than  in  ver.  13.  Babylon  is  to  draw  near 
with  all  the  processes  of  the  black  art,  wherein  0^?>  according 
to  our  western  mode  of  expression,  equivalent  to  Qns  ^e'K, 
Ges.  123,  2')  it  had  been  addicted  to  abundance  of  routine 
from  its  youth  upwards  (nv?'  with  an  auxiliary  pathaeh  for 
1'^?')  >  possibly  it  may  be  of  some  use,  possibly  it  will  terrify, 
i.e.  make  itself  so  terrible  to  the  approaching  calamity,  as  to 
cause  it  to  keep  off.  The  prophet  now  se^s  in  spirit  how 
Babylcm  draws  near,  and  how  it  also  harasses  itself  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  he  therefore  follows  up  the  MJ~nci^,  addressed  inpleno  to 
Babylon,  with  a  second  challenge  commencing  with  WTipr. 
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Their  aatrologers  are  to  draw  near,  and  try  tliat  power  over  the 
f  atare  to  which  they  lay  claim,  by  bringing  it  to  bear  at  once  npon 
the  approaching  destruction  for  the  benefit  of  Babylon,  ^rn^ 
18  a  singular  form  connected  with  a  feminine  plnral  suffix,  snch 
as  we  find  in  Ps.  iz.  15,  E/ek.  xxxv.  II,  Ezra  iz.  15,  connected 
with  8  masculine  plural  snffix.  Assuming  the  correctness  ot 
the  vowel-pointing,  the  singnlar  appears  in  snch  cases  as  these 
to  have  a  collective  meaning,  like  the  Arabic  j}^  ynictu< ;  for 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  Aramsean  plnral  form 
'lUdtA  a  used  here  in  the  place  of  the  Hebrew.  Instead  of 
D'OB'nan  (which  would  be  equivalent  to  nan  nzit),  the  km 
reads  D^  T'.^^,  cutters  -up  of  the  heavens,  t.e.  planners  or 
dissecton  of  them,  from  h^har,  ditgeeare,  reaecare  (compare 
the  rabbinical  lutbhdrdhf  a  syllable,  i.e,  Momentum  voeabuUy  and 
possibly  also  the  talmndic  'ebkdrim,  limbs  of  a  body).  The 
correction  proposed  by  Knobel,  viz.  chobh'rS,  from  ehSbhdr,  to 
know,  or  be  versed  in,  is  unnecessary.  Chdz6h  b'  signifies  her^ 
as  it  generally  does,  to  look  with  pleasure  or  with  interest  at  any- 
thing ;  hence  Luther  has  rendered  it  correctly,  du  Sterntuektr 
(Eng.  ver.  star-gazers).  They  are  described  still  further  as  those 
who  make  known  with  every  new  moon  (lechifddsfamf  like 
labt^qdum,  every  morning,  ch.  xxxiii.  2,  etc.),  things  which, 
etc.  'iS'Kp  is  Qsed  in  a  partitive  sense :  out  of  the  great  mass 
of  events  they  select  the  most  important,  and  prepare  a  calendar 
or  almanack  (a>it*anj(uucd  in  Plntarcb)  for  the  state  every 
month.  But  these  veiy  wise  men  cannot  save  themselves,  to 
say  nothing  of  others,  oat  of  the  power  of  that  flame,  which  is 
no  comforting  coal-fire  to  warm  one's  self  by,  no  hearth-firr 
(ch.  xliv.  16)  to  sit  in  fnmt  of,  bnt  a  devouring,  eternal,  *.«. 
peremptory  flame  (ch,  xsxiii.  14),  The  rendering  adopted  by 
Grotius,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Gesenius,  and  others,  "  non  tupererU 
prima  ad  eaUndum"  is  a  false  one,  if  only  because  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  figure.  "  Thus  shall  they  be  unto  thee," 
he  continues  in  ver.  15,  i,e.  sttch  things  shall  be  endured  to 
thy  disgrace  hy  those  abont  whom  thou  hast  wearied  thyself 
(-iBfbt  =E  Dni  ifw).  The  learned  orders  of  the  Chaldeans  had  . 
their  own  quarter)  and  enj<r^d  all  the  distinction  and  privileges 
of  a  priestly  caste.  What  follows  cannot  possibly  be  nnder- 
stood  aa  relating  to  Aese  masters  of  astrology  and  witchcraft, 
as  Ewald  supposes ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  ^ntf  in 
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ver.  11,  they  wonld  be  called  '^f^.  Moreover,  if  they  became 
a  prey  of  the  flames,  and  therefore  were  unable  to  flee,  we 
should  have  to  asBnme  that  they  were  bnmed  while  taking 
flight  (Umbreit).  ^nb  are  those  who  carried  on  oommercial 
intercourse  with  the  great  "trading  city"  (Ezek.  xvii.  4),  as 
Berossos  saya,  "  In  Babylon  there  was  a  great  pinkitude  of  men 
of  other  nations  who  had  settled  in  Chaldea,  and  they  lived  in 
disorder,  like  the  wild  beasts ;"  compare  ^schylus,  Peri.  52-3, 
Baffv\a>»  S*  ^  iroXvxpviroi  irdfifiucrov  ij(\ov  ir4/Mrei.  All  of 
these  are  scattered  in  the  wildest  flight,  ^i^V'^K  b'^K,  evety  one 
on  his  own  side,  viz.  in  the  direction  of  his  own  home,  and  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  Babylon. 

NINTH   PROPHECY.— Chap.  SLViit 

DEUVBSAKOE  PBOM  BABTLON. 

This  third  portiim  of  the  trilogy  (ch.  xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviil.) 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ch.  zlvii.,  as  ch.  zlvi  3  sqq.  to 
cb.  xlvi.  1,  2.  The  prophecy  is  addressed  to  the  great  body  of 
the  captives.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  Sear  ye  diit,  0  kouie  of  Jacob,  who 
are  called  by  the  wane  of  Israel,  and  havt  ^flowed  out  of  the 
teatere  of  Judah,  who  iwear  hy  t/ie  name  of  Jehovah,  and  extol 
the  God  of  Israel,  not  in  truth,  and  not  in  righteousness  !  For 
they  call  themielvea  of  the  holy  city,  and  stay  themselves  tgxm  the 
God  of  Israel,  Jehorah  of  hosts  Sis  name."  The  summons 
to  hear  is  based  apon  the  Israelitish  nationality  of  those  who 
are  summoned,  to  which  they  still  cling,  and  upon  the  relation 
in  which  they  place  themselves  to  the  God  of  Israel.  This 
gives  to  Jehovah  the  right  to  torn  to  tb»ii,  and  imposes  upon 
them  the  duty  to  hearken  to  Him.  The  blame,  ins«1«d  by  the 
way,  points  at  the  same  time  to  the  reason  for  the  address  which 
follows,  and  to  the  form  which  it  necessarily  assames.  "The 
house  of  Jacob"  is  not  all  Israel,  as  the  following  words  clearly 
show,  but,  as  in  ch.  xlvi.  3,  the  hoase  of  Judah,  which  shared 
in  the  honourable  name  of  Israel,  but  have  flowed  out  of  the 
.waters,  t>.  the  source  of  Judah.  The  summons,  therefore,  is 
addressed  to  the  Judeean  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  that  inaamocb 
as  they  swear  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  remember  the 
God  of  Israel  with  praise  {hieisr  b'  as  in  Ps.  xx.  8),  tbongh  not 
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in  tmth  and  not  in  righteonsneBs  (1  Kings  iii.  6^  Zech.  viii.  8), 
i^.  withont  their  state  of  mind  (cf .  ch.  xxxriii.  3,  Jer.  zxxiL  41) 
or  mode  of  action  correaponding  to  their  confession,  so  as  to 
prove  that  it  was  sincerely  and  serionslj  meant  The  praise 
bestowed  upon  the  persons  snimnoned,  which  ts  somewhat 
spoiled  hj  this,  is  explained  in  ver.  2 ;  they  call  themselves 
after  the  bolj  ci^  (this  title  is  applied  to  Jernsalem  both 
bere  iond  in  ch.  Iii.  1,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Nehemiah).  We  may  easily  sapjdy  here,  that  the  holiness 
of  the  dty  laid  an  obligation  upon  its  citizens  to  be  holy  in 
their  character  and  condnct.  They  also  relied  npon  the  God 
of  Israel,  whose  name  is  Jehovah  Zebaoth ;  and  therefore 
He  could  require  of  them  the  fullest  confidence  and  deepest 
reverence. 

After  this  summons,  and  description  of  those  who  are  stuo- 
mooed,  the  address  of  Jehovah  begins.  Vers.  3-5.  "  The  frU 
I  have  long  ago  proclaimed,  and  it  ha$  gone  /ortli  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  I  caused  it  to  be  heard.  I  carried  it  out  auddenfy, 
and  it  came  to  past.  Because  Tkneto  that  thou  art  hard,  and  thy 
nedi  an  iron  cla^f  and  thy  Irow  of  brass;  I  proclaimed  it  to  thee 
long  ago ;  before  it  oame  to  past,  I  caused  thee  to  hear  it,  that 
thou  mightest  not  say,  My  idol  has  done  it,  and  my  graven  image 
and  moUen  image  commanded  it."  The  word  ntllnnrr  in  itself 
signifies  simply  priora ;  and  then,  according  to  Uie  context,  it 
signifies  jmus /acte  (ch.  xlvi.  9),  or  prius  prcedicta  (ch.  xliii.9), 
or  prim  eveniura  (ch.  xli.  22,  xlii.  0).  In  the  present  passage 
it  refers  to  earlier  occurrences,  which  Jehovah  had  foretold, 
and,  when  the  time  fixed  for  their  accomplishment  arrived, 
which  He,  had  immediately  brought  to  pass.  With  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  this,  we  find  plural  masc  suffixes  (cf.  cb.  xli. 
27)  used  intercbaageably  with  plural  fem.  (cf.  ver.  7  and  ch. 
xxxviii,  16)  ;  the  prophet  more  frequently  uses  the  sing,  fern, 
in  this  neater  sense  (ch.  xli.  20,  xlii.  23,  etc.),  and  also,  though 
very  rarely,  the  «ng.  masc.  (ch.  xlv.  8).  On  gld,  a  band,  a 
sinew,  bnt  here  a  clasp  (cf.  Arab,  taid,  a  fetter),  see  Psychology, 
p.  233.  N'clifUhdh  is  a  poetical  eqnivalent  for  n'chasheth,  as  in 
ch.  xlv,  2.  The  heathen  cravings  of  Israel,  which  reached  into 
the  captivity,  are  here  presupposed.  Hengstenberg  is  mistaken 
in  his  supposition,  that  the  prophet's  standpoint  is  always 
anterior  to  the  captivity  when  he  speaks  in  condemnation  of 
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idolatry.  We  cannot  draw  any  conclusion  from  tte  character 
of  the  community  that  retnmed,  with  regard  to  that  of  the 
people  of  the  captivity  generally.  The  great  mass  even  of 
Jndah,  and  stiil  more  of  Israel,  remained  behind,  and  became 
absorbed  into  the  heathen,  to  whom  they  became  more  and 
more  assimilated.  And  does  not  Ezekiel  expressly  state  in  ch. 
XX.  30  sijq-,  that  the  golah  by  the  C%aboraB  defiled  themselves 
with  the  same  abominations  of  idolatry  as  their  fathers,  and 
that  the  prevailing  disposition  was  to  combine  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  with  heathenism,  or  else  to  exchange  the  former 
altogether  for  the  latter  f  And  we  know  that  it  was  just  the 
same  with  the  exiles  in  Egypt,  among  whom  the  life  and 
labonrs  of  Jeremiah  terminated.  Wherever  the  prophet  speaks 
of  tnne'D  and  O^mn,  these  names  invariably  include  a  tendency 
or  falling  away  to  Babylonian  Idolatry,  to  which  he  describes 
the  exiles  as  having  been  addictec^  both  in  ch,  Ixvi.  17  and 
elsewhere. 

But  in  order  to  determine  exactly  what  **  the  former  things" 
were,  which  Jehovah  had  foretold  in  order  that  Israel  might 
not  ascribe  them  to  this  idol  or  the  other,  we  must  add  vers. 
6-8:  "Thou  ktut  kearditf  look  tlien  at  it  all;  and  t/e,  must  ye  not 
eonfeta  itf  I  give  thee  new  things  to  hear  from  this  time  forth, 
and  hidden  things,  and  what  thou  didst  itot  know.  It  is  created 
now,  and  not  long  ago;  and  thou  hast  not  lieard  it  before,  that 
thou  mightett  not  say,  Behold,  I  knew  it.  Thoti  hast  neither  heard 
it,  nor  known  it,  nor  did  thine  ear  open  itself  to  it  long  ago  :  for 
I  knew  thou  art  altogether  faithless,  and  thou  art  called  rebellious 
from  the  womb."  The  meaning  of  the  question  in  ver.  6a  is 
very  obvious :  they  must  acknowledge  and  attest,  even  though 
against  their  will  (ch.  xliii.  10,  xliv.  8),  that  Jehovah  has 
foretold  all  that  is  now  confinned  by  the  evident  fulfilment. 
Consequently  the  "  former  things "  are  the  events  experienced 
by  the  people  from  the  very  earliest  times  (ch.  xlvi.  9)  down  to 
the  present  times  of  Cyrua,  and  more  especially  the  first  half 
or  epoch  of  this  period  itself,  which  espired  at  the  time  that 
formed  the  prophet's  standpoint.  And  as  the  object  of  the 
prediction  was  to  guard  Israel  against  ascribing  to  its  idols  that 
vhich  had  taken  place  (which  can  only  be  understood  of  events 
that  had  occurred  in  favour  of  Israel),  the  "former  things" 
must  include  the  preparation  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  from 
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the  Babjlonian  captivity  through  the  revolution  bronght  to 
pass  by  Cyrus.  Hence  the  "new  things"  will  embrace  the 
redempdon  of  Israel  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  and  that 
not  merely  on  its  oativard  side,  but  on  its  spiritual  side  aa  well; 
also  the  glorification  of  the  redeemed  people  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  of  nations  converted  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  in  short,  the  New 
Testam^it  son  (compare  OJ'  t^'^.^,  LXX.  «';  BtaS^ieipi  yh/ow, 
ch.  xlii.  6),  with  the  facts  which  contribute  to  its  ultimate  com- 
pletian  (cf.  ch.  xlii.  9).  The  announcement  and  realization  of 
these  absolutely  new  and  hitherto  secret  things  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25) 
take  place  from  this  time  forward;  Israel  has  not  heard  of 
them  "before  to-day"  (compare  Bi*0,  "from  this  day  forward," 
ch.  xliii.  13),  that  it  may  not  lay  claim  to  the  knowledge 
conveyed  to  it  by  prophecy,  as  sometbing  drawn  from  itself. 
This  thought  is  carried  to  a  climax  in  ver.  8  in  three  cor^ 
related  sentences  commencing  with  "yea"  (gam),  nna  signifies 
patescere  here,  as  in  ch.  Ix.  11  (Ewald,  §  120,  a).  Jehovah  had 
said  nothing  to  them  of  this  before,  because  it  was  to  be  feared 
that,  with  their  faithlessness  and  tendency  to  idolatry,  which 
had  run  through  their  entire  history,  they  would  only  abase 
it.  This  is  strange  I  On  the  one  hand,  the  rise  of  Cyrus  is 
spoken  of  hei'e  as  predicted  from  of  old,  because  it  belonged  to 
the  "  former  things,"  and  as  knowable  through  prophecy, — a 
statement  which  favours  tlie  opinion  that  these  addresses  were 
written  before  the  captivity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  these  "  former  things "  and  certain 
"new  things"  that  were  intentionally  not  predicted  before  the 
expiration  of  these  "  former  things,"  which  certainly  seems  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  composed  before 
the  captivity ;  since,  as  RuetschI  observes,  if  "  the  older  Isaiah 
had  predicted  this,  he  would  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
Jehovah's  design."  But  in  actual  fact,  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  these  prophecies  find  them- 
■elves,  is  comparatively  worse  than  this.  For  the  principal 
objection — namely,  that  a  prophet  before  the  captivity  could  not 
possibly  have  known  or  predicted  anything  concerning  Cyrus — 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  attributing  these  prophecies 
to  a  prophet  of  the  time  of  the  captivity,  since  they  expressly 
and  repeatedly  affirm  that  the  rise  of  Cyrus  was  an  event  fore- 
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known  uai  predicted  bj  the  Qod  of  prophecy.  Now,  if  it  .is 
Isaiah  who  Uios  takes  bis  stand  directly  in  the  midat  of  the 
captivi^,  we  can  understand  both  of  these :  viz.  tbe  retro- 
spective glance  at  previoas  prophecies,  which  issued  in  the 
rise  of  Cyrus  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  redemption  from 
Babylon,  since,  so  far  as  the  prophet  was  concerned,  sach  pro- 
phecies as  ch.  ziii.-ziv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  and  also  ch.  xi.  10-12 
(Mic.  ir,  10),  are  fused  into  one  with  his  present  predictions ; 
and  also  the  prospective  glance  at  prophecies  which  are  now 
first  to  be  uttered,  and  events  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  about  to  be  accomplished ;  inaamoch  as  the  revelations 
contained  in  these  prophecies  concerning  Israel's  pathway 
through  snffering  to  gloiy,  more  especially  so  far  as  they 
grew  out  of  tbe  idea  of  tbe  *'  servant  of  Jehovah,"  might 
really  be  set  down  as  absolutely  new  to  the  prophet  himself, 
and  never  heard  of  before.  Meanwhile  our  exposition  is  not 
affected  by  the  ci-itical  question ;  for  even  we  most  firmly 
maintain,  that  the  prophet  who  is  speaking  here  has  his 
standpoint  in  the  midst  of  the  captivity,  on  the  boundary 
line  of  tbe  condition  of  suffering  and  punishment  and  its 
approaching  termination, 

Tbe  people  now  expiating  its  offences  in  exile  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  faithless  and  inclined  to  apostasy ; 
nevertheless  Jehovah  will  save  it,  and  its  salvation  is  therefore 
an  unmerited  work  of  His  compas^on.  Vers.  9-11.  "i^or  my 
namet  taie  I  lengthen  out  tny  urotA,  and  for  my  praite  I  hold 
back  towards  tlue,  that  X  may  not  cat  iket  off.  Behold,  I  have 
refined  tliee,  and  not  in  the  manner  of  siioer :  I  have  proved  thee 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  For  mine  own  take,  for  mine  ovan 
eaie  J  accomplith  it  {for  how  u  it  profaned  /),  and  my  glory 
I  give  not  to  another"  The  futures  in  ver.  9  affirm  what 
Jehovah  continually  does.  He  lengthens  out  .His  wrath,  i.e. 
He  retards  its  outbreak,  and  thus  shows  Himself  long-suffering. 

He  tames  or  chains  it  (pon^  like  Jai>-,  root  DD,  compare  domare, 

root  Sanscr,  dam^  possibly  also  to  dam  or  damp)  for  the  sake 
of  Israel,  that  He  may  not  exterminate  it  utterly  by  letting 
it  loose,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  His  name  and  His  praise, 
which  reqnire  tbe  carrying  out  of  His  plan  of  salvation, 
oo  which  the  existence  of  Israel  depends.     What  Israel  has 
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hitherto  experienced  has  been  a  melting,  the  object  of  whidi 
was  not  destruction,  bat  testing  and  refinement.  The  Beth  of 
^DU  ten  tR  not  Beth  pretii  in  the  sense  of  "not  to  gain  silver," 
or  " not  so  that  I  should  have  gained  silver  as  oper(e  pretium" 
as  Umbreit  and  Ewald  muntain  (and  even  Knobel,  who 
explains  it  however  as  meaning  "  in  the  accompaniment  of 
silver,"  though  in  the  same  sense).  Such  a  thonght  woald  be 
oat  of  place  and  purposeless  here.  Nor  is  Koseomuller's  ex- 
planation admissible,  \ix.  "  not  with  silver,  i.e.  with  that  force 
of  fire  which  is  necessary  for  the  smelting  out  of  silver."  This 
is  altogether  dnsuitable)  because  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon 
Israel  did  resemble  the  smelting  out  of  the  precious  metal  (see 
ch.  i.  25).  The  Beth  is  rather  the  Beth  e»senti<E,  which  may  be 
rendered  by  tanquam,  and  introduces  the  accusative  predicate 
in  this  instance,  just  as  it  introduces  the  nominative  predicate 
in  the  substanUve  clause  of  Job  sxiii.  13,  and  the  verbal  clause 
of  Fs,  xxsix.  7.  Jehovah  melted  Israel,  but  not  like  silvei 
.  (not  as  men  melt  silver) ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  not  that 
He  melted  it  more  severely,  i^.  even  more  thoroughly,  than 
silver,  as  Stier  explains  it,  but,  as  the  thought  is  positively 
expressed  in  ver.  10(,  that  the  afflictions  which  fell  upon 
Israel  served  as  a  smelting  furnace  (kar  as  in  Deut.  iv.  20). 
It  was,  however,  a  smelting  of  a  superior  kind,  a  spiritnal 
refining  and  testing  {bdchar  is  Aramaic  in  form,  and  equiva- 
lent to  bdchan).  The  manifestation  of  wrath,  thet«fore,  as 
these  expressions  affirm,  had  a  salutary  object ;  and  in  this  very 
object  the  intention  was  involved  from  the  very  first,  that  it 
should  only  last  for  a  time.  He  therefore  puts  an  end  to  it 
now  for  His  own  sake,  i.e.  not  because  He  is  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  merits  of  Israel,  but  purely  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  satisfy 
a  demand  made  upon  Him  by  His  own  holiness,  inasmuch  as, 
if  it  continued  any  longer,  it  would  encourage  the  heathen  to 
blaspheme  His  name,  and  would  make  it  appear  as  though  He 
cared  nothing  for  His  own  honour,  which  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  existence  of  Israel.  The  expression  here 
is  curt  and  harsh  throughout.  In  ver.  9J,  I?D?  and  'BK  are  to 
be  supplied  in  thought  from  ver.  da ;  end  in  the  parent3ietical 
exclamation,  ?IT^.  T1*K  {niphal  of  Wr,  as  in  Ezek,  xxii.  26),  the 
distant  word  'DB*  (my  name),  also  from  ver.  9a.  "  I  will  do  it" 
refers  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  redemption  (cf.  ch.  xlir,  S3). 
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In  "Ezek.  xzxri.  19-23  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  commeDtaiy  opon 
rer.  11. 

The  prophecy,  opened  wi^  "  Hear  ye ; "  and  now  the  second 
half  commenees  widi  "  Hear."  Three  times  is  the  appeal  made 
to  Israel :  Hear  ye ;  Jehovah  alone  is  God,  Creator,  shaper  of 
history,  Grod  of  prophecy  and  of  fulfilment  Vers.  12-16. 
"  Searien  to  me,  0  Jacob,  and  Itrael  my  called  I  T  am  it,  I 
first,  alto  I  laat.  My  Itand  also  hath  laid  Hie  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  Jialh  spanned  the  heavens :  I  call  to 
them,  and  they  stand  titers  together.  All  ye,  assemble  yourselves, 
and  hear :  Who  among  them  hath  proclaimed  tins  f  He  whom 
Jehovah  loveth  wilt  aceomplish  his  vill  tfpon  Bahel,  and  his 
arm  upon  the  Chaldeans,  I,  J  have  spoken,  have  also  called 
him,  Iiaoe  brought  him  here,  and  his  way  prospers.  Come  ye 
juar  tome!  Hear  ye  this  I  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  from  the 
beginning:  from  the  time  that  it  takes  place,  there  am  I:  and 
now  the  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  His  SptrU."  Israel  is 
to  hearken  to  the  call  of  Jehovah.  The  obligation  to  this 
exists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nation  called 
to  be  the  servant  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xli.  9),  the  people  of  sacred 
history ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that  Jehovah  is 
mn  (ever  since  Dent,  xsxii.  89,  the  fundamental  clause  of  the 
Old  Testament  credo),  i,e.  the  absolute  and  etemaUy  unchange- 
able One,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  histoiy,  more  especially 
of  that  of  Israel,  die  Creator  of  the  earth  and  heavens  (tippach, 
like  ndidh  elsewhere,  equivalent  to  ^e  Syriac  fphaeh,  to  spread 
out),  at  whose  almighty  call  they  stand  ready  to  obey,  with  all 
the  beings  they  contain.  ^K  vrp  is  virtually  a  conditional 
sentence  (Ewald,  }  357,  b).  So  far  everything  has  explained 
the  reason  for  the  exhortation  to  listen  to  Jehovah.  A  further 
reason  ia  now  given,  by  His  stinimoniDg  the  members  of  His 
naUon  to  assemble  together,  to  hear  His  own  self-attestation, 
and  to  confirm  it :  Who  among  them  (the  gods  of  the  heathen) 
has  proclaimed  this,  or  anything  of  the  kind  T  That  which  no 
<me  but  Jehovah  has  ever  predicted  follows  immediately,  in 
the  form  of  an  independent  sentence,  the  subject  of  which  is 
tanit  nlrr  (cf.  ch.  xli.  24) :  He  whom  Jehovah  loveth  will 
accomplish  his  will  upon  Babylon,  and  .tus  arm  (accomplish  it) 
upon  the  Chaldeans.  iV^n  ib  not  an  accusative  (as  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  Stier,  and  others  maintain) ;  for  the  expression  "  accom- 
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piish  his  arm"  (1  Jehorah's  or  his  own)  is  a  phrase  that  is 
quite  unintelligible,  even  if  taken  as  zeagmatic;  it  is  rather 
the  nominative  of  the  subject,  whilst  D*ib3  =  O'^^'SS,  like 
Ti^iin  =  'nSin  JJ»^  in  ver.  9.  Jehovah,  He  alone,  is  He  who 
has  procliumed  such  things ;  He  also  lias  raised  ap  in  Cjms 
the  predicted  conqaeror  of  Babylon.  The  prosperity  of  fais 
career  is  Jehovah's  work.  As  certainly  now  as  wa^"i  in  ver. 
14  is  the  -word  of  Jehovah,  so  certun  is  it  that  tK  a^P  is  the 
same.  He  sammons  to  Himself  the  members  of  His  nation, 
that  they  may  heax  still  farther  His  own  testimony  concerning 
EUmself.  From  the  beginning  He  has  not  spoken  in  secret 
(see  ch.  xlv.  19) ;  hnt  from  the  time  that  all  which  now  lies 
before  their  eyes — namely,  the  victorions  career  of  Cyms — has 
anfolded  itself,  He  has  been  there,  or  has  been  by  (thdmy  there, 
as  in  Prov.  viii.  27),  to  regnlate  what  was  coming  to  pass,  and 
to  canse  it  to  result  in  the  redemption  of  Israel.  Hofmann 
gives  a  different  explanation,  viz. :  "  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret 
from  the  beginning ;  not  from  the  time  when  it  came  to  pass 
(not  then  for  the  6rst  Ume,  but  long  before) ;  I  was  then 
(when-  it  occurred)."  Bat  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
opposed  to  this  continued  force  of  the  l6,  and  the  accents  are 
opposed  to  this  breaking  off  of  the  ^M  DE^,  which  affimis  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  revolution  caused  by  Cyms  was  preparing 
to  the  distance,  He  caused  it  to  be  publicly  foretold,  and 
thereby  proclaimed  Himself  the  present  Anthor  and  Lord  of 
what  was  then  occurring.  Up  to  this  point  Jehovah  is  speaking ; 
but  who  is  it  that  now  proceeds  to  say,  "  And  now — namely, 
now  that  the  redemptJMi  of  Israel  is  about  to  appear  (p^^ 
being  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  e.g.  ch.  xxxiiL  10,  the 
turning-point  of  salvation) — now  hath  the  Lord  Jehovah  sent 
me  and  His  Spirit  t"  The  majority  of  the'  commentators  aa- 
aume  that  the  prophet  comes  forward  here  in  his  own  person, 
behind  Him  whom  he  has  introduced,  and  interrupts  Him. 
But  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  in  all  prophecy,  from 
Deuteronomy  onwards,  words  of  Jehovah  through  the  prophet 
and  words  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  alternate  in  constant, 
and  often  harsh  transitions,  and  that  our  prophet  has  this  mark 
of  divine  inspiration  in  common  with  all  the  other  prophets 
(cf.  ch.  Ixii.  5,  6),  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  hiUierto 
he  has  not  spoken  once  objectively  of  himself,  except  qnite 
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mdirectly  (md.  ch.  x1.  6,  xliv.  36),  to  say  nothing  of  actually 
coming  forward  in  his  own  person.  Whether  this  takes  place 
further  on,  more  especially  in  ch.  Izi.,  we  will  leave  for  the 
present ;  bat  here,  since  the  prophet  has  not  spoken  in  his  own 
person  before,  vbereas,  on  the  other  hand,  these  words  are 
followed  in  ch.  xlix.  1  sqq.  by  an  address  concerning  himself 
from  that  serrant  of  Jehovah  who  announces  hinnsetf  as  the 
restorer  of  Israel  and  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  who  cannot 
therefore  be  either  Israel  as  a  nation  or  the  anthor  of  these 
prophecies,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  snppose  that  the 
words,  *'  And  now  hath  the  Lord,"  etc,  form  a  prelnde  to  ihe 
words  of  the  One  anequalled  servant  of  Jehovah  concerning 
Himself  which  occur  in  ch.  xltx.  The  surprisingly  mysterious 
way  in  which  the  words  of  Jehovah  suddenly  pass  into  those 
of  His  messenger,  which  is  only  comparable  to  Zech.  ii.  12 
sqq.,  iv.  d  (where  the  speaker  is  also  not  the  prophet,  bnt  a 
divine  messenger  exalted  above  him),  can  only  be  explained  in 
this  manner.  And  in  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  !W?l, 
which  means  that,  after  Jehovah  has  prepared  tbe  way  for  the 
redemption  of  Israel  by  the  raising  up  of  Cyras,  in  accordance 
with  prophecy,  and  by  his  success  in  arms.  He  has  sent  bim, 
the  speaker  in  this  case,  to  carry  oat,  in  a  mediatorial  capacity, 
the  redemption  thns  prepared,  and  that  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (ch.  xlii.  1 ;  cf.  Zech. 
iv.  6).  Consequently  the  Spirit  is  not  spoken  of  here  as  join- 
ing in  tbe  sending  (as  Umbreit  and  Stier  suppose,  after  Jerome 
and  tbe  Tai^m :  the  Septnagint  is  indefiiiite,  xai  ri  wveOfia 
avToO) ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  tbe  Spirit  mentioned  in  such 
co-ordination  aa  this  (see,  on  the  other  hand,  Zech.  vii.  12,  per 
tpirifum  sxtum).  The  meaning  ia,  that  it  is  also  sent,  i.e.  sent 
in  and  with  tbe  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  speaking  here.  To 
convey  this  meaning,  there  was  no  necessity  to  write  either 
fnril  'nit  roz*  or  inmitn  'irw,  since  the  expression  ia  just  the 
same  as  that  in  ch.  xxix.  7,  nrn'vpi  n'sV ;  and  the  Vav  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Vav  of  companionship  {Mitsehaftf  lit.  with-ship^ 
as  tbe  Arabs  call  it ;  see  at  ch.  xlii.  5). 

The  exhortation  is  now  continned.  Israel  is  to  learn  the 
incomparable  nature  of  Jehovah  from  the  work  of  redemption 
thns  prepared  in  word  and  deed.  The  whole  future  depends 
upon  the  attitude  which  it  henceforth  aasamea  to  His  command- 
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ments.  Yen.  17-19.  ^  Thui  ttaih  Jelumah,  thy  Redeems,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel ;  I,  Jehovah  thy  God,  atn  He  that  teaehtfh 
thee  to  do  thai  lolaeh  proJUeth,  and  leadeth  thee  by  the  way  thai 
thou  skouldet  go.  0  titat  thou  hearienedat  to  my  commandmentt! 
then  thy  peace  beeomee  like  the  river,  and  thy  righteoumeei  Uie 
toavea  of  the  sea;  and  thy  teed  becomes  hie  the  sand,  and  the 
children  of  thy  body  like  the  grains  thereof:-  itt  name  wUl  not  be 
cut  off  nor  destroyed  away  from  my  countenance."  Jehovah  is 
Israel's  rightfnl  and  right  teachw  and  leader,  Tjfirh  is  used  in 
tbe  same  sense  as  io  ch,  xxx.  5  and  xliv,  10,  to  famish  what 
is  osefnl,  to  produce  what  is  beneficial  or  profitable.  The 
optative  Ki>  is  followed;  as  io  ch.  Ixiii.  19,  hj  the  |»eterite 
titinam  attenderis,  the  idea  of  reality  b«ng  mixed  ap  with  the 
wish.  Instead  of  ''>J^  in  the  apodosis,  we  shonid  expect  vn 
I  (so  would),  as  in  Dent  xxxii.  29.  The  former  points  out  the 
oonseqnence  of  the  wish  regarded  as  already  realized.  Shdlfim, 
prosperity  or  health,  will  thereby  come  upon  Israel  in  snch 
abundance,  that  it  will,  as  it  were,  bathe  therein ;  and  t^d&qak, 
rectitude  acceptable  to  G)od,  so  abnndantlj,  that  it,  the  anfnl 
one,  will  be  covered  by  it  over  and  over  again.  Both  of  these, 
shdlOm  and  Ufddqdh,  are  introduced  h«v  as  a  divine  gift,  not 
merited  by  Israel,  but  only  conditional  npon  that  faith  whid 
gives  heed  to  the  word  of  God,  espedally  to  the  word  which 
promises  redemption,  and  appropriates  it  to  itself.  Another 
consequence  of  the  obedience  of  faith  is,  that  Israel  thweby 
becomes  a  numerous  and  eternally  enduring  nation,  Tbe  play 
upon  the  words  in  vrrijn33  ^'PQ  is  very  conspicuous.  Many 
expositors  (e.y.  Sashi,  Qesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Enobel)  regard 
T(0tO  as  synonymous  with  Vpc,  and  therefore  as  signifying  the 
viscera,  i.e.  the  beings  that  fill  the  heart  of  the  sea ;  but  it  is 
much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  suffix  points  back  to  ehsL 
Moreover,  no  snch  metaphorical  use  of  viscera  can  be  pointed 
out;  and  since  in  other  instances  the  feminine  plnral  (snch 
as  ifndphoth,  ^r&nif^)  denotes  that,  which  is  artificial  as  dis- 
tingui^ed  from  what  is  natural,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  the 
interior  of  the  sea,  which  is  elsewhere  called  Ubh  {Pbhabli,  the 
heart),  and  indirectly  also  beten,  shoold  be  called  Hiiro  instead 
of  CffD.  To  all  appearance  i*riiin  signifies  the  grains  of  sand 
(LXX.,  Jerome,  Targ.) ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
(•('P  (Neo-Heb.  njO  numulus)  is  the  Targum  word  for  ""Jl,  and 
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tbe  Semitic  root  JR?,  related  to  jo ;  pD,  melted,  dissolved,  signifies 
to  be  soft  or  tender.  The  conditional  character  of  tbe  cod- 
clnding  promise  has  its  truth  in  the  word  ^JQ??.  Israel  remains 
a  nation  even  in  its  apostasy,  but  fallen  nnder  tbe  punishment 
of  lareih  (of  catting  off),  under  which  individuals  perish  when 
they  wickedly  transgress  the  commandment  of  circumcision, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  still  a  people,  but  rooted 
oat  and  swept  away  from  the  gradous  countenance  of  God, 
who  DO  more  acknowledges  it  as  His  own  people. 

So  far  the  address  is  hortatory.  In  the  face  of  the  ap- 
proaching redemption,  it  demands  fidelity  and  futh.  But  in 
the  certainty  that  such  a  faithful  and  belieying  people  will  not 
be  wanting  within  the  outer  Israel,  the  prophecy  of  ledempUon 
clothes  itself  in  the  form  of  a  summoDS.  Vers,  20-22.  "  Go 
out  of  Babel,  JUe  from  Chaldeea  with  voice  of  shouting :  declare 
ye,  preach  ye  thie,  carry  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  earth  t  Say  ye, 
Jehovah  hath  redeemed  Jacob  Hie  eervant.  And  they  thirsted 
not :  He  led  them  through  dry  places ;  He  caused  water  to  incite 
out  of  rods  for  titem;  He  split  rocks,  and  waters  gushed  out- 
Tliere  is  no  peace,  aaith  Je/ioliah,  for  the  wished"  They  are  to 
go  out  of  Babylon,  and  with  speed  and  joy  to  leare  the  land  of 
slavery  and  idolatry  far  behind,  Bdrack  does  not  mean  literally 
to  flee  in  this  instance,  but  to  depart  with  all  the  rapidity  of 
flight  (compare  Ex.  siv.  5).  And  what  Jehov^  has  done  to 
tbetn,  is  to  be  published  hj  them  over  the  whole  earth;  the 
redemption  experienced  by  Israel  is  to  become  a  gospel  to  all 
mankind.  The  tidings  which  are  to  be  sent  forth  (M'^n  as  in 
ch.  xlii.  1),  extend  from  ^tu  to  the  second  D^,  which  is  repeated 
palindromically.  Jehovah  has  redeemed  the  nation  that  He 
chose  to  be  the  bearer  of  His  salvation,  amidst  displays  of  love, 
in  which  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  redemption  have  been 
renewed.  This  is  what  Israel  haa  to  experience,  and  to  preach, 
so  far  as  it  has  remained  true  to  its  God.  But  there  ia  no 
peace,  saith  Jehovah,  to  the  r'sJid'im  i  this  is  the  name  ^ven 
to  loose  men  (for  tbe  primary  meaning  of  the  verbal  root  is 
laxity  and  looseness),  i.e.  to  those  whose  inward  moral  nature  is 
loosened,  without  firm  hold,  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
confusion,  because  they  are  without  God.  The  reference  is  to 
the  godless  in  Israel.  The  words  express  the  same  thought 
negatively  which  is  expressed  positively  in  Gal.  vi.  16,  "  Peace 
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apon  the  Israel  of  God."  Shdldm  is  the  significant  and  ram- 
prehensive  name  given  to  the  coming  salvation.  From  this  the 
godless  exclude  themselves ;  they  have  no  part  in  the  f atnre 
inheritance ;  the  sahbatical  rest  reserved  for  the  people  of  God 
does  not  belong  to  them.  With  this  divine  ntterance,  which 
pierces  the  conscience  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  this  ninth 
prophecy  is  broaght  to  a  close ;  and  not  that  only,  but  also  the 
trilogy  concerning  ''  Babel "  in  ch.  xlvi.-x1iz.,  and  the  whole  of 
the  first  third  of  these  3x9  addresses  to  the  exiles.  From 
this  time  forth  the  name  Ksresk  (Cyrus),  and  also  the  name 
Bc^l,  never  occur  again  ;  the  rektioa  of  the  people  of 
Jehovah  to  heathenism,  and  the  redemption  from  Babylon,  so 
far  as  it  was  foretold  and  accomplished  by  Jehovah,  not  only 
proving  His  sole  deity,  but  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
idols  and  the  destruction  of  their  worshippers.  This  theme  is 
now  exhausted,  and  comes  into  the  foreground  no  more.  The 
expression  0!"H  WpB',  io  its  ^nnection  with  *Bp  ^oni,  points  at 
once  to  the  diversity  in  diaracter  of  the  second  section,  which 
commences  here. 


PART  II. 

ElEST  PROPHEOT.— Chap.  xlM. 

SEIJ^ATTESTATIOH  OP  THE  BEBTAKT  Of  JEHOTAH.      tOK 
DESPONDENOT  Ot  ZlOH  BEPBOTED. 

The  very  same  person  who  was  introduced  by  Jehovah  in  ch. 
adii.  1  sqq,  here  speaks  for  himself,  commencing  thus  in  vers. 
1-3:  "Lialen,  0  ieles,  unto  me;  and  hearken,  ye  nations  afaroff: 
Jduxeah  hatii  called  me  from  the  womb ;  from  my  mol/ier'i  iap 
hath  Be  remembered  my  name.  And  He  made  my  mouth  Ski 
a  tharp  iwofd;  in  the  shadow  of  His  hand  hath  He  hid  me, 
and  made  me  into  a  polished  gluzft ;  in  His  quiver  hoik  He  am- 
eealed  me.  And  He  said  to  me,  Thoa  art  my  sensant,  O  Israel, 
thou  in  whom  J  glorify  myself."  Although  the  speaker  is  called 
Israel  in  ver.  36,  be  must  not  be  regarded  as  either  a  collectiva 
person  representing  all  Israel,  or  as  the  collective  personalty 
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of  the  kernel  of  Israel,  which  answered  to  its  true  idea.  It  is 
not  the  former,  because  in  ver,  &  he  is  expressly  distingnisbed  , 
from  the  nation  itself,  which  b  the  immediate  object  of  his 
special  work  as  restorer  and  (according  to  rer.  8  and  ch.  xlii.  6} 
coTenanUmediator  also;  not  the  latter,  because  the  nation, 
whose  restoration  he  effects,  according  to  ver.  S,  was  not  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  collective  personality  of  the  "  servant 
of  Jehovah "  in  a  national  sense,  but  rather  the  entire  body 
of  the  "  servants  of  Jehovah "  or  remnant  of  Israel  (see,  for 
example,  cb.  Ixv.  8-16^.  MM-eover,  it  cannot  be  either  of 
these,  because  what  be  affirms  of  himself  is  expressed  in  snch 
terms  of  individuality,  that  they  catuiot  be  understood  as  em- 
ployed in  a  collective  sense  at  all,  more  especially  where  he 
speaks  of  his  mother's  womb.  In  every  other  case  in  which 
brael  is  spoken  of  in  this  way,  we  find  only  "  from  the  womb" 
{mii>belen,  ch.  xliv.  2,  24 ;  xlvi.  3,  along  with  minnl-racham ; 
also  ch.  xlviu.  8),  without  the  addition  of  DM  (mother),  which 
is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  collective  body  of  the  nation  (except 
in  such  allegorical  connections  as  ch.  li.  1,  3,  and  Ezek.  xvi.  3). 
Is  it  then  possibly  the  projJiet,  who  is  here  speaking  of  himself 
and  refers  in  ver.  \b  to  his  own  mother  (compare  ^K  in  Jer. 
XV.  10,  xz.  14,  17)?  This  is  very  improbable,  if  only  because 
the  prophet,  who  is  the  medium  af  the  word  of  God  in  these 
prophedes,  has  never  placed  himself  in  the  foreground  before. 
In  ch.  xl.  6  he  merely  speaks  of  himself  indirectly ;  in  ch.  xliv. 
26,  even  if  he  refer  to  himself  at  all  (which  we  greatly  doubt), 
it  is  only  objectively;  and  in  cb.  xlviii.  16,  the  other  person, 
into  whose  words  the  wm^  of  Jehovah  pass,  cannot  be  the 
prophet,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  transition  of  the  words 
of  Jehovah  into  those  of  His  messenger  is  essentially  different 
in  this  instance  from  the  otherwise  frequent  interchange  of  the 
words  of  Jehovah  and  those  of  His  prophet,  and  also  because 
the  messenger  of  Jehovah  speaks  of  himself  there,  after  the 
"  former  things"  have  come  to  pass,  as  the  mediator  (either  in 
word  or  deed)  of  the  "new  things"  which  were  never  heard  of 
before,  bat  are  to  be  expected  now;  whereas  the  author  of  these 
addresses  was  also  the  prophet  of  the  "  former  things "  and 
therefore  the  messenger  referred  to  rises  up  within  the  course 
of  sacred  history  predicted  by  the  author  of  these  prophecies. 
Moreover,  what  the  speaker  in  this  case  (ch.  xlix.  1,  2)  says  of 
VOL.  II.  K 
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faimaelf  is  so  unique,  la  glorious,  that  it  reaches  far  bcTond  the 
vocation  and  performaDce  of  an^  single  prophet,  or,  in  fact,  of 
any  individaal  man  sabject  to  the  limitations  of  human  life  and 
hnman  strength.  Th««  is  Dothmg  else  left,  therefwe,  than 
to  suppose  that  the  idea  implied  in  the  expresnoa  ''servant  of 
Jehovah*"  is  eondensed  m  this  instance,  as  in  «h.  xUi.  1  sqq., 
into  that  of  a  single  pe(3(Mi.  When  it  is  ^cpanded  to  its 
widest  circamference,  the  "servant  of  Jehovah"  is  all  Israel; 
when  it  only  covers  its  smaller  and  iaa.ee  drcle,  it  is  the  trae 
people  of  Jehovah  contained  within  the  entire  natloit,  like  the 
kernel  in  the  shell  (see  the  definition  of  this  at  eh.  11.  7,  Ixv.  10; 
Ps.  xxiv.  6,  Izxiii,  15) ;  bat  here  it  goes  back  to  its  very  centre. 
The  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  in  this  central  sense,  is  tJie  heart 
of  Israel.  From  this  heart  of  Israel  the  stream  of  salvation 
flows  out,  first  of  all  through  the  veins  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  thence  throogh  the  veins  of  the  nations  generally.  Jnst 
as  Cyrus  is  the  world-^ower  in  person,  as  made  subservient  to 
the  people  of  God,  so  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  speak- 
ing here,  is  Israel  in  person,  as  promoting  the  glorification  of 
Jehovah  in  all  Israel,  and  in  all  the  world  of  nations;  in  othw 
words,  it  is  He  in  whom  the  true  nature  of  Israel  is  concentrated 
like  a  sun,  in  whom  the  hiktory  of  Israel  is  coiled  np  as  into 
a  knot  for  a  farther  and  find  development,  in  whom  laraeTs 
world-wide  calling  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  inclading 
Israel  itself,  is  fully  carried  out ;  the  very  same  who  took  up  the 
word  of  Jehovah  in  ch.  xlviii.  166,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
His  fellowship  with  Hinj,  declaring  Himself  to  be  His  messen- 
ger who  had  now  appeared.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  thcoughout  these  prophecies  the  breaking  forth  of 
salvation,  not  for  Israel  only,  but  for  all  mankind,  is  regarded 
as  bound  np  with  the  termination  of  the  captivity ;  and  from 
this  its  basis,  the  restoration  of  the  people  who  were  then  m 
exile,  it  is  never  separated.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  authorship,  and  favours  the  conclu- 
'sion  ^at  they  emanated  from  a  prophet  who  lived  before  the 
captivity,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  it.  Just  as  in  ch.  vii.  Isaiah 
sees  the  atm  of  the  virgin  grow  up  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
oppressions,  and  then  sees  his  kingdom  rising  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyrian  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  227)  ;  so  does  he  here  behold  tlie 
servant  of  Jehovah  ri^g  op  in  the  second  half  of  the  captivity. 
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u  if  born  in  exile,  in  the  midst  of  the  paniihment  borne  br 
bia  people,  to  effect  tbe  restoration  of  Israel.  At  the  present 
time,  when  he  begins  to  speak,  coming  forward  without  any 
further  introdaction,  uid  speaking  in  his  own  name  (t  nni<]ne 
instance  of  dnmatic  style,  which  goes  beyond  even  Ps,  ii.),  he 
has  already  left  behind  him  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
which  was  directed  towards  the  salvation  of  mankind.  His 
appeal  is  addressed  to  the  **  isles,"  which  had  been  frequently 
mentioned  already  when  the  evangeliEation  of  the  heathen 
waa  spoken  of  (ch.  xlii,.  4,  10,  12 ;  cf.  ch.  xxiv.  15),  and 
to  the  "  natiuu  from  afar,"  i.e.  the  distant  nations  (as  in  ch. 
T.  ^6 ;  compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Jer.  xxiti.  23).  They  are 
to  hear  what  he  says,  not  merely  what  he  says  in  the  words 
that  follow,  bat  what  he  says  gmerally.  'WTiat  followa  is 
rather  a  viadicattoa  of  his  right  to  demand  a  hearing  and 
obedienee,  than  the  diacoone  itself,  which  is  to  be  received  with 
the  obedience  of  futh ;  at  the  same  time,  the  two  are  most 
intimately  connected.  Jehovah  has  called  faim  ab  viero,  has 
thought  of  his  name  from  the  bowels  of  his  mother  (^  as  in 
Ps.  Ixsi.  6),  1^.  even  before  he  was  bom ;  ever  unce  his  con- 
ception baa  Jehovah  assigned  to  him  his  calling,  vie.  his  saving 
calliog,  and  solemnly  announced  his  name  in  relation  to  this 
calling.  We  call  to  mind  here  Jer.  i.  5,  Lake  L  41,  Oal.  i.  15, 
bat  above  all  the  name  Immanuel,  which  is  given  by  anticipa'- 
tion  to  the  Coming  One  in  ch.  vit.  14,  and  the  name  Jesns, 
which  God  appointed  tbrongh  the  mouth  of  angels,  when  the 
hnman  life  of  Him  who  was  to  bear  that  name  was  still  ripening 
in  the  womb  of  the  Vir^  (Matt.  i.  20-23).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  -  however,  that  the  great  Coming  One,  though  he  is 
described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  one  who  is  to  be  looked  for 
"  from  the  seed'  of  David,"  is-  also  spoken  of  as  "  bom  of  a 
woman,"  whenever  his  entrance  into  the  world  is  directly 
referred  to.  In  the  Protevangelinm  he  is  called,  though  not  in 
an  individual  sense,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman ;"  Xsuah,  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  mentions  "the  virgin"  as  his  mother;  Micah 
(v.  2)  speaks  of  his  miv ;  even  the  typical  psalms,  as  in  Ps. 
xxiL  10, 11,  give  prominence  to  the  mother.  And  is  not  this  a 
sign  that  prophecy  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  who  searches  out 
the  deep  things  of  the  counsel  of  Godt  In  ver.  %  tbe  speaker 
says  still  farther,  that  Jehovah  has  made  his  mouth  ifcherebh 
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chadd^  (like  m  sharp  sword),  namely,  tb&t  he  tnay  overcomr 
everythiog  that  resiata  him  as  if  with  a  sharp  sword,  and  sever 
asander  things  that  are  bound  np  together  in  a  pemlciou 
bond  (ch.  xi.  4;  Bev.  i.  16{  Heb.  iv.  13);  also  that  He  has 
nade  him  into  cfistt  bdrHr  (not  /S^Xo?  itcKeKtlv^  LXX^  bat,  as 
in  Jer.  li.  11,  cleaned,*  polished,  sharpened,  pointed),  namdy,  to 
pierce  the  hearts  (Ps.  zlr.  6),  and  inflict  upon  them  the'  most 
wholesome  wounds ;  and  again,  that  Jehorah  has  hidden  him 
nnder  the  shadow  of  His  almighty  hand,  and  kept  him  con- 
cealed In  the  qoiyer  of  His  loving  counsel,  just  girt  as  men  keep 
their  swords  and  arrows  in  sheaths  and  qnivers  ready  for  the 
time  when  they  want  to  use  them,  in  order  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  He  might  draw  out  this  His  sword,  and  put  this  His  arrow 
to  the  bow.  The  question  whether  the  allusion  here  is  to  the 
time  preceding  the  foreknown  period  of  his  coming,  or  whether 
it  is  to  eternity  that  the  words  refer,  does  not  present  any 
great  dilemma  j  at  the  game  time,  the  prophecy  in  this  instance 
only  traces  back  the  being  of  the  person,  who  now  appears,  to 
the  remotest  point  of  his  historical  coming.  Ver.  3  describes, 
without  any  figure,  what  Jehovah  has  made  him.  He  has  said 
to  him  (cf .  Ps.  ii.  lb) :  Thou  art  my  servant ;  thon  art  Israel, 
in  whom  (in  ^tu>,  as  in  ch.  xliv.  23)  I  glorify  myself.  Schenkel's 
exposition  is  grammatically  impossible  t  "  (It  is)  in  Israel  that 
I  will  glorify  myself  through  thee."  The  servant  himself  is 
called  Israel.  We  call  to  mind  here  the  expression  in  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  "Thou  art  Peter;"  and  the  ose  of  the  name  "Israel,"  as 
the  individuation  of  a  generic  name,  reminds  as  of  the  fact  that 
the  kings  of  a  nation  are  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  the 
nation  itself  {e.g.  Assbur,  ch.  x.  5  sqq.).  But  Israel  was  from 
the  very  first  the  God-given  name  of  an  individual.  Just  as 
the  name  Israel  was  first  of  all  given  to  a  man,  and  then  afttf 
that  to  a  nation,  so  the  name  which  sprang  from  a  personal 
root  has  also  a  personal  crown.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  is 
Israel  in  person,  inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  mercy,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  Jehovah 
made  Jacob  the  father  of  the  twelve-tribed  nation,  is  brought 
by  him  into  full  and  final  realization.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Israel,  as  an  entire  nation,  formed  the  baus  of  the  idea 
^  Tlie  comparison  to  pana  is  one  that  nstnnlljr  sDggeats  itaeUj  bat 
lUs,  Yikxputtu,  is  derived  from  a  root  jMl. 
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coDtuned  in  the  term  "  servant  of  Jehovah ;"  Israel,  regarded 
as  a  people  faitbfnl  to  its  calling,  the  centre ;  and  the  personal 
servant  of  Jehovah  its  apex.  In  the  present  instance,  where 
he  is  called  distinctly  "  Israel,"  the  fact  is  clearly  expressed, 
that  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  these  prophecies  ig  regarded  as 
the  kernel  of  the  kernel  of  Israel,  as  Israel's  inmost  centre,  as 
Israel's  highest  head.  He  it  is  in  whom  (i.e.  on  whom  and 
throogh  whom)  Jehovah  glorifies  Himself,  inasmuch  as  He 
carries  oat  throngh  him  the  counsels  of  His  love,  which  are  the 
self-glorification  of  His  holy  love,  its  glory  and  its  triumph. 

In  the  next  verse  the  speaker  meets  the  words  of  divine 
calling  and  promise  with  a  complaint,  which  immediately 
ulences  itself,  however.  Ver.  4.  *f  And  /,  /  taid,  I  have 
wearied  mi/self  in  vain,  and  throton  away  tm^  itrenglh  for 
nothm^  and  to  no  purpose ;  j/et  my  right  it  wiik  Jehovah,  and  my 
reward  with  my  God."  The  Vav  with  which  the  verse  opens 
introdaces  the  apparent,  discrepancy  between  the  calling  he  hod 
received,  and  the  appar«it  failure  of  his  work.  t?K,  however, 
denies  the  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn  from  this,  that 
there  was  neither  reality  nor  truth  in  his  call.  The  relation 
between  the  clauses  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Fs.  xxxi.  S3 
and  Jonah  ii.  5  (where  we  find  l|K,  which  is  more  rarely  used 
m  this  adversative  sense) ;  compare  also  Ps.  xxk.  7  (but  I  said), 
and  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah  in  ch.  xxxviii.  10  with  the  antithesis 
in  Ps.  xxxviii.  15.  In  the  midst  of  his  activity  no  fmit  was  to 
be  seen,  and  the  thoDght  came  npon  him,  that  it  was  a  failure ; 
bnt  this  distorbance  of  his  rejoicing  in  his  calling  was  soon 
qoieted  in  the  confident  assurance  that  his  miehp&t  {i.e.  his 
good  right  in  opposition  to  all  contradiction  and  resistance)' 
and  his  «  work  "  {i.e.  the  resott  and  fruit  of  the  work,  which  is 
apparently  in  vain)  are  with  Jehovah,  and  laid  np  with  BJm 
until  the  time  when  He  will  vindicate  His  servant's  right,  and 
crown  his  labour  with  success.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
lo  be  led  astray  by  such  parallels  as  ch.  xl.  10,  Ixii.  11.  The 
words  are  not  spoken  in  a  collective  capacity  any  more  than 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse ;  the  lamentation  of  Israel  as  a 
people,  in  ch.  xl.  27,  is  expressed  very  differently. 

The  expression  "and  now"  (fini'J),  which  follows,  evidentiy 
indicates  a  fresh  turn  in  the  official  life  of  the  person  speaking 
here.    At  the  some  time,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  failure  of 
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bii  Ubonn  witbm  his  own  people,  whidi  bu  forced  ont  ths 
lameotation  io  var,  4a,  For  bis  reason  for  addressing  hit 
snmmons  in  ch.  zliz.  1  to  the  world  of  nations,  is  that  JehoTah 
has  not  gaarantee^  to  him,  the  undaunted  one,  Baccess  to  bit 
labours  among  his  own  people,  bat  haa  assigned  him  a  misricMi 
extending  far  beyond  and  reaching  to  all  mankind.  Vers.  5, 6. 
*'And  now,  #oi(A  Jehovah,  that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be 
His  trvarU,  to  ^ng  back  Jacob  to  Sim,  and  that  Israel  mm/ 
b«  gathered  togtUter  to  Him}  and  I  am  honoured  in  the  eyet  of 
JehoBoh,  and  my  God  ha*  become  my  strength.  He  sailh,  It  m 
only  a  email  thing  that  thou  beoomest  my  servant,  to  set  ^  the 
tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  bring  back  the  preserved  of  Israel.  I 
have  set  thee  for  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  become  my  saleatioK 
to  the  end  of  the  earth.'!  Both  shabhebh  and  hashibh  unite 
within  themselves  the  meanings  redueere  (Jer.  1. 19)  and  reeti- 
taere.  On  H^m=iV  generally^  see  at  ch'  is.  2,  Ixiii.  9.  Jeroraa 
is  wrong  in  bis  rendering,  et  Israel  qui  non  eongregabitur  (what 
oould  a  prophecy  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  do  here?) ;  Bo 
also  is  Hitzi^s  rendering,  "  since  Israel  is  not  swept  away ;" 
and  Hof mann's,  "  Israel,  which  Is  not  swept  away."  In  the 
present  instaace,  .where  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  the  event 
refemd  to,  ^dm  most  signify  "  the  gathering  together  of  Israel," 
as  in  ch.  xi«  13.  \'?  (parallel  I7M)  points  to  Jehovah  as  the 
author  of  the  gathering,  and  as  the  object  of  it  also.  The 
transition  from  the  infinitive  of  design  to  the  finite  verb  of 
desire,  is  the  same  as  in  cb<  xiii.  9,  xiv.  25.  The  attribntiTe 
daose,  added  to  the  name  Jehovah,  expresses  the  lofty  mission 
of  the  servant  of  Ood  with  regard  to  Israel.  The  parenthesis, 
^I  have  honour  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  my  God  has  be- 
come my  strength,  ia.  has  become  mighty  in  me,  the  apparently 
weak  one,"  looks  beyond  to  the  still  loftier  mission,  by  whitJi 
the  former  lofty  tme  is  far  surpassed.  On  acconnt  of  this 
parenthetically  inserted  praise  of  Jehovah,  the  idK  is  resumed 
in  lOt^l.  Instead  of  ^ri^'ri  pg]  (compare  1  Kings  xvi.  31),  ie. 
it  is  a  small  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be,  we  have  it  here,  as 
in  £zek.  viii.  17f  with  a  comparative  mtn,  which  must  no^ 
however,  be  l(^cally  pressed :  "It  is  smaller  than  that,"  «.«. 
it  is  too  small  a  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be.  The  n'telri 
{Keri,  n'teari)  of  Israel  are  those  who  have  been  preserved 
in  exile  (Eaek.  vi.  12) ;  in  other  cases,  we  find  1^,  n^KCi,  or 
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na^  Not  only  is  the  restoration  of  the  remcant  of  Israel 
the  work  <^  the  semnt  of  Jehovah ;  bnt  Jehovah  has  ap- 
pointed him  for  something  higher  ihRB  this.  He  has  given 
or  Bet  him  for  the  light  of  the  heathen  ("  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,"  Lnle  ii.  32),  to  become  His  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  (LXX.:  -nS  ftvcu  at  tU  trtn^plav  &k 
iiry&Tau  i%  T^)<  Those  who  regard  Israel  as  a  nation  as 
speaking  here  («^.  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  etc.)  go  right 
away  from  this,  which  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  words, 
and  explain  them  ss  meaning,  "that  mj  salvation  may  be, 
reach,  or  penetrate  to  the  end  of  the  earth."  Bnt  inasmuch  as 
the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  the  light  oi  the  world,  he  is  throogh 
that  Teiy  fact  the  salvation  o'f  the  world ;  and  he  is  both  of > 
these  through  Jehovah ,  whose  counsels  of  n^nc'^  are  brought  by 
him  into  historical  realization  and  visible  manifestation. 

The  words  of  the  servant  of  6od,  in  which  he  enforces 
his  claim  npon  the  nations^  are  now  lost  in  words  of  Jehovah 
to  him,  which  are  no  longer  reported  by  him,  but  are  appended 
as  an  independent  address.  His  present  condition  is  one  of  the 
deepest  humiliation.  Yer.  7.  **  Thus  aaith  Jehovah,  the  Re- 
deemer of  Itrael,  His  Holy  One,  to  kim  of  contemptible  soul,  to 
tlu  abhorrence  of  the  people,  to  the  tenant  of  tyrants  :  kings  shall 
tee  and  arise ;  princes,  and  prostrate  thtTntelves  for  the  sake  of 
Jehovah,  viJio  is  faithful,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  that  He  hath 
chosen  thee."  As  bdzdk  with  a  changeable  iametz  (cf.  ehdmffta,  ch. 
i.  17)  has,  if  not  exactly  m  passive  force,  yet  something  veiy  like 
a  passive  circumstantial  meaning  E'U'nfa  must  mean  the  man 
who  is  contemptible  as  regards  his  soul,  i.e.  held  in  contempt, 
or,  as  Hofmann  explains  it,  whom  men  do  not  think  worthy  to 
live  (though  he  follows  EwaM,  and  takes  b'zSh  as  an  infinitive 
treated  as  a  substantive).  Accordingly  3^0  is  also  to  be  taken 
personally.  The  meaniDg  abhorring  is  unsniuble  ;  but  ^n  is 
also  used  in  a  causative  Bense,  to  cause  to  abhor,  i.e.  to  make  a 
thing  an  abomination  (Ezek.  xvi.  25),  or  to  excite  abhorrence : 
hence,  **  to  him  who  excites  the  people's  abhorrence,"  which  is 
the  same,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  as  "  to  the  object  of 
their  abhorrence."  But  even  as  a  participial  substantive  Sjma 
would  literally  mean  the  thing  exciting  abhorrence,  i.e.  the 
abhorrence,  jost  as  m'khasseh  in  ch.  xxiii.  18  signifies  the  thing 
covering  i.e.  the  covering.    All  these  participial  sobstaotives 
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6t  the  piel  indicate  the  thing,  place,  or  uutrnment  accompliah- 
ing  that  which  the  piel  affirms.  We  need  not  raise  the  question 
whether  gdi  refers  to  Israel  or  to  the  heathen.  It  signifies  the 
mass  of  men,  the  people,  like  'dm  io  Pa.  Ixii.  9,  and  in  those 
passages  in  which  it  is  used  bj  our  prophet  for  the  human  race 
generally.  The  tnCth'tUn,  of  whom  the  person  here  addressed  is 
the  servant  or  enslaved  one,  are  obviouslj  heathen  Qrtaots.  What 
is  here  affirmed  of  the  "one  sarvant  of  Jehovah"  was  no  donbt 
also  applicable  to  the  nation  generally,  and  more  especially  to 
that  portion  of  the  nation  which  was  true  to  its  cidling  and 
confession.  He  in  whom  Israel's  relation  of  servant  to 
Jehovah  was  full;  realized,  did  indeed  spring  oat  of  His  own 
nation,  when  it  was  vnder  the  t^presnui  of  the  power*  of  this 
world;  and  all  the  shame  and  persecntion  which  those  who 
remained  faithful  among  His  pe^le  had  to  endure  from  the 
heathen  oppressors,  and  also  from  the  Bngodlj  among  their 
own  countrymen  (see,  for  example,  ch.  Ixvi.  5),  discharge -their 
force  like  a  violent  storm  upon  Him  as  an  indiridaal.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  si^erings  of  the  people  and  the  glory  of 
which  they  became  partakers  desciibed  iu  other  passages  in 
just  the  same  terms,  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  "servant 
of  Jehovah "  ia  a  collective  epithet  in  the  passage  before  as. 
The  person  addressed  here  is  ^e  Restorer  of  Israel,  the  Light 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  Salvation  of  Jehovah  for  all  mankind. 
When  kings  and  princes  shall  behold  Him  who  was  <uice 
brought  so  low,  delivere'd  from  His  humiliation,  and  exalted 
to  the  glorious  height  of  the  work  to  which  He  has  been  called, 
they  will  rise  up  with  revereBce  from  their  thrones,  and  pros- 
trate themselves  npon  the  ground  in  worship  for  the  sake  of 
Jehovah,  as  before  Him  who  (iB'K  emphatic,  u^xOe  qtd)  ia 
faithful,  showing  Himself  sincere  in  His  promises,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  in  that,  as  is  now  made  mani- 
fest, "  He  hatli  chosen  thee."  The  fut.  contec,  particolarizes 
the  general  motive  assigned,  and  carries  it  still  farther. 

The  next  two  verses  describe  (though  only  with  reference 
to  Israel,  the  immediate  circle)  what  is  the  glory  of  the  voca- 
tion to  which  Jehovah,  in  accordance  with  His  promise,  exalts 
His  chosen  One.  Vers.  8,  9a.  "  Tkut  laith  Jehovah,  In  a  tuiu 
of  favour  Jiave  I  heard  thee,  and  tn  tJte  day  of  gatvatwH  hate  I 
helped  tiue :  and  I  form  thee^  and  get  tfiee  for  a  covenant  of  At 
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peopU,  to  raiae  up  the  land,  to  tytportion  again  ietolatt  inherii- 
ancet,  aaying  to  prisoneri,  Go  yt  out :  to  those  who  are  tn  dark- 
nM8f  Coma  ye  to  the  tight"  Jehovah  heard  His  seirant,  and 
came  to  his  help  when  he  prayed  to  Him  out  of  the  condttion 
of  bondage  to  the  world,  which  he  shared  with  his  people.  He 
did  it  at  the  time  for  the  active  display  of  His  good  pleasure, 
and  for  the  realizing  of  salvation,  which  had  been  foreseen  by 
Him,  and  had  now  arrived.  The  fntores  which  follow  are  to 
be  taken  as  such.  The  fact  that  Jehovah  makes  His  servant 
*'  a  covenant  of  the  people  "  i.e.  the  personal  bond  which  nnites 
Israel  and  its  God  in  a  new  fellowship  (see  ch.  xlii.  6),  is  the 
fruit  of  his  being  heard  and  helped.  The  infiniUves  with 
Lamed  affirm  in  what  way  the  new  covenant  relation  will  be 
made  manifest.  The  land  that  has  fallen  into  decay  rises  into 
prosperity  again,  and  the  desolate  possessions  retnm  to  then- 
former  owners.  This  manifestation  of  the  covenant  grace,  that 
has  been  restored  to  the  nation  again,  is  effected  throngh  the 
medium  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  The  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
is  qaito  correct:  toS  KaToar^at  Tt)v  7^  wol  kKtipovofifi<rtu 
xXtipavo/iiav  ipi^fims  "Kiyovra.  '^blO  is  a  dieendo  governed  by 
both  infinitives.  The  prisoners  in  the  daAneas  of  the  prison 
and  of  affliction  are  the  exiles  (ch.  ilii.  22).  The  mighty  word 
of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  brings  to  them  the  light  of  hberty, 
in  connection  with  which  (as  has  been  already  more  than  once 
observed)  the  fact  should  be  noticed,  that  the  redemption  is 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  termination  of  the  captivity,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  regarded  as  possessing  a  national  character,  and  therefore  is 
purely  external. 

Tie  person  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  now  falls  into  the 
background  again,  and  the  prophecy  proceeds  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  return  of  the  redeemed.  Vers.  9^-12.  "  They  aliall 
feed  by  the  wayt,  and  there  is  pasture  for  them  upon  <dlfieH- 
hille.  They  sliaU  not  hunger  nor  thirBt,  and  the  mirage  and  sun 
ghallnot  blind  them:  for  He  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead 
fitem,  and  guide  them  by  bubbling  water-springe.  And  I  make 
all  my  mountains  ways,  and  my  roads  are  exalied.  Behold 
these,  they  come  from  afar;  and,  behold,  tliesefrom  the  north  and 
from  the  sea;  and  these  from  tlie  land  of  the  Sinese."  The  people 
letuming  home  are  represented  as  a  flock.     By  the  roads  that 
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they  take  tf*  their  bomes,  fhejr  ufl  able  to  obtain  aafiBcient  pas- 
ture, without  being  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  round  in  order  to 
Und  a  sufficient  supply }  and  even  upon  bare  sandy  hills  (ch. 
xli.  18)  there  is  puture  fonod  toe  them.  Nothing  is  wanting ; 
even  the  shSr^h  (aee  ch,  xxxv.  7,  p.  79)  and  the  son  do  not 
hort  them,  the  former  by  deceiring  and  leading  astiay,  the 
latter  by  wearying  them  with  its  oppreseive  heat :  for  H« 
who«e  cDupaagion  has  been  excited  by  their  long  pining  misery 
(ch,  xli.  17-20)  is  leading  them,  and  bringing  them  along  in 
comfort  by  babbling  springs  of  real  and  refreshing  water  (?[0^ 
as  Petrarch  once  says  of  shepherds,  Move  ta  BchiSra  sua  gom&~ 
mente)-  Jehovah  also  makes  all  the  monntains  into  roads  for 
those  who  are  returning  home,  and  the  paths  of  the  desert  are 
lifted  Dp,  as  it  were,  into  well-made  rbads  (y'rumfln,  Gres.  §  47^ 
Anm.  4).  They  ar»  called  my  mountains  and  my  highways 
(differently  from  ch.  :xir<  2S),  because  they  are  His  creation ; 
and  therefore  He  b  also  able  to  change  them,  and  now  really 
does  change  them  for  the  good  of  His  people,  who  are  returning 
to  the  land  of  tlieir  forefathers  oat  of  erery  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Although  in  Ps.  evil.  3  ydm  (the  sea)  appears  to  stand  for  the 
south,  as  xeferring  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  washes  the  coast  of  Egypt,  there  is  no  ground  at  all  in 
the  present  instance  for  regarding  it  as  employed  in  any  other 
than  its  usual  sense,  namely  the  leett ;  merackdq  (from  far)  is 
therefore  either  the  south  (cf.  ch.  xliii.  6)  or  the  east,  according 
to  the  interpretation  that  we  give  to  'ereU  Slnlm,  as  signifying  a 
land  to  the  east  or  to  the  south.  The  Phoenician  Sinim  (Gen. 
X.  17),  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Area,  which  has  now  disappeared^  but  which  was  seen  not 
only  by  Jerome,  but  also  by  Marino  Saniito  {de  caslro  Araehat 
ad  lUmidiam  leueam  e»t  oppidum  Sin),  cannot  be  thought  of,  for 
the  simple  reason  tliat  this  Sin  was  too  near,  and  was  situated 
to  the  west  of  Babylon  and  to  the  north  of  Jemsalem  ;  whilst 
Sin  (^Felosium)  in  Egypt,  to  which  Ewald  refers,  did  not 
give  its  name  to  either  a  tribe  or  a  land.  Arias  Montanus  was 
among  the  first  to  surest  that  the  Sinim  are  the  Sinese 
(Chinese) ;  and  since  the  question  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  Qesenius  (in  his  CommenUay  and  Thetauru*),  most 
of  the  commentators,  and  also  such  Orientalists  as  Langles  (in 
his  Biiehereha  aaiati^piu).  Movers  (in  his  PkomidaTui),  Lassoi 
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(is  his  Inditehe  Alttrthumikundt,  i.  85&-7),  bavs  decided  in 
f«Toar  of  ibis  opinioD.  The  objection  brought  against  the 
sappositioDi  that  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Tfki  known  to  tiie 
nalions  of  the  west  at  so  early  a  period  as  this,  viz.  that  this 
cooid  not  have  been  the  case  till  after  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Siii-hoa»g-ti,  of  the  dynasty  of  Titam,  who  restored  the  empire 
that  had  been  broken  np  into  sereo  smaller  kingdoms  (in  the 
year  247  B.C.)}  and  throngh  whose  celebrated  reign  the  name 
of  his  dynasty  came  to  be  employed  in  the  western  nations  as 
the  Dame  of  China  generally,  is  met  by  Lassen  with  the  simple 
fact  that  the  name  occors  at  a  mtich  earlier  period  than  this, 
■ad  in  many  different  forms,  as  the  name  of  smaller  states  into 
which  the  empire  waa  broken  np  after  the  reign  of  Wu-vumg 
(1122-1115  B.a.)-  "The  name  eh^  (Strabo),  Sivtu  (Ptol.), 
T{u'tT{it  (Kosmas),  says  the  Sinologist  Neamatm,  did  not  obtain 
currency  for  the  first  time  from  the  fomider  of  the  great  dynasty 
of  Ttin ;  but  long  before  thi^f  Tain  was  the  name  of  a  feudal 
kiogdom  of  some  importance  in  iSAen-ri,  one  of  the  western 
proviDces  of  the  Sinese  land,  and  Fei-Us,  the  first  feudal  king 
of  Tgio,.  began  to  reign  m  early  as  897  B.c."  It  is  qoite  poe- 
lible,  therefore,  that  the  prophet,  whether  he  were  Isaiah  or  any 
■ither,  may  have  heard  of  the  land  of  the  Sinese  in  the  far  east, 
uid  this  is  all  that  we  need  assume ;  not  that  Sioese  merchants 
vitited  the  market  of  the  world  on  the  Euphrates  (Movers  and 
Lassen),  but  only  that  information  concerning  the  strange 
people  who  were  so  wealthy  in  rare  prodnctiona,  bad  reached 
the  remote  parts  of  the  East  throngh  the  medium  of  com- 
merce, possibly  from  Ophir,  and  through  the  Phoanicians. 
Bat  Egli  replies :  "  The  seer  on  the  streams  of  Babel  certainty 
could  not  have  described  any  exiles  aa  returning  home  from 
Chma,  if  he  had  not  known  that  some  of  iiis  countrymen 
wwe  pining  there  in  misery,  and  I  most  positively  affirm  that 
this  was  not  the  case."  What  is  here  assumed — namely,  that 
there  most  have  been  a  Chinese  diaspora  in  th^  prophet's  own 
tune — is  overthrown  by  what  has  been  already  observed  in  cb. 
M-  II ;  and  we  may  also  see  that  it  )a  not  purely  by  accident 
thst  the  land  of  the  Sinese  is  given  as  the  farthest  point  to  the 
nt^  from  my  commnnications  concerning  the  Jews  of  China 
in  the  BisUtry  of  tk*  Post-biiUeal  Po^ry  of  Uu  Jae»  (1836,  pp. 
58-S2,  cf.  p.  21).    I  have  not  yet  seen  Sioonet's  work,  which 
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has  appeared  since,  viz.  Emoi  sur  let  Jvifg  de  la  Chine  H  wr 
tinjliimee,  qtiiU  ont  eue  lur  la  literature  de  ce  vaiie  empire, 
amnt  I'ire  chritiekne ;  bat  I  hare  read  the  Mission  of  Enquiry 
to  the  Jews  in  China  in  the  Jeunsh  Intelligmce,  May  1851, 
'  where  a  fac-simile  of  their  thorah  ia  ^ven.  The  immigrad<Mi 
took  place  from  Persia  (cf.  'Eldm,  ch.  xi.  11),  at  the  latest, 
nnder  the  Han  Aynaatj  (205  B.C.-220  a.d.),  and  certainly 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Iq  this  retnm  of  the  exiles  from  every  qaarter  of  the  globe 
to  their  fatherland,  and  for  this  mighty  work  of  God  on  behalf 
of  His  church,  which  has  been  scattered  in  all  directions,  the 
whole  creation  is  to  pr^se  Him.  Ver.  13.  "  Sing,  0  heavens  ; 
and  shout,  0  eartii ;  and  break  out  into  singing,  0  mountains  I  fcr 
Jthooah  hath  comforted  ffis  people,  and  He  hath  eompasn&n 
v^pon  Hit  ajffUeted  ones."  The  phrase  f^n  TTta,  like  |rn  nn 
(which  occurs  in  Ps.  xcviit.  4  as  well  as  in  Isaiah),  is  pecnliarly 
Isaiah's  (ch.  xiv.  7,  and  several  times  in  ch.  zl.-lxvi.).  "  The 
afBicted  ones"  ('^Ktyylm)  is  the  nsnat  Old  Testament  name  for 
&Q  ecclesia  militant.  The  future  alternates  with  the  perfect: 
the 'act  of  consolation  takes  place  once  foe  all,  but  the  com- 
passion lasts  for  ever.  Here  again  the  glorious  liber^  of  the 
children  of  God  appears  as  the  focus  from  which  the  whole 
world  is  glorified.  The  joy  of  the  Israel  of  God  becomes  the 
joy  of  heaven  and  earth.  With  the  summons  to  this  joy  the 
first  half  of  the  prophecy  closes ;  for  the  word  iDttn,  which 
follows,  shows  clearly  enou^  that  the  prophecy  has  merely 
reached  a  resting-point  here,,  since  this  word  is  nnsnitable  for 
commeacing  a  fresh  prophecy. 

The  prophet,  looking  back  at  the  period  of  suffering  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  deliverance,  exdaims  from  the  midst  of 
this  train  of  thought :  Ver.  14.  "  Zion  said,  Jehovah  hath 
foreaien  me,  and  tlu  Lord  hath  forgotten  me."  The  period 
of  suffering  which  forces  out  this  lamentation  still  continues. 
What  follows,  therefore,  applies  to  the  church  of  the  present, 
ue.  of  the  captivity.  Vers.  15, 16.  "  Does  a  woman  forget  her 
sucking  child,  so  as  not  to  have  compassion  t^pon  the  child  of  htr 
Komb  ?  Even  though  mothers  shotUd  forget,  I  wiU  not  forgei 
thee.  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hand*  ; 
thy  walls  stand  continually  before  me."  In  reply  to  ^e  com- 
plaining  chorcb,  which  knows  -that  her  home  is  in  Zion- 
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Jerasalem,  and  which  has  be«B  kept  so  long  away  from  her 
home,  Jehovah  seta  forth  His  love,  which  is  as  inalienable  as  a 
mother's  love,  yea,  far  greater  than  even  maternal  love.  On 
Sv,  see  vol.  i.  p.  139 }  the  min  in  mBrachem  is  equivalent  to 
£<rrfl  /*ij,  aa  in  ch.  xxiii.  \,  xxir.  10,  aoxiii.  15,  etc.  Dl,  so  far 
as  the  actaal  sense  is  concerned,  is  equivalent  to  ^3'U  (Kwald, 
\  362,  b) :  **  granted  that  such  (mothers)  should  forget,  i,e.  di^ 
own,  their  love."  The  picture  of  Zion  (not  merely  the  name, 
as  ver.  166  clearly  shows)  is  drawn  in  the  inside  of  Jehovah's 
hands,  just  as  men  are  accustomed  to  bum  or  panctore  onia- 
mental  figores  and  mementoes  upon  the  hand,  the  arm,  and  the 
forehead,  and  to  colour  the  punctures  with  alhenna  or  indigo 
(see  Tafel,  xii.,  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-35  of  Lane's  Matmere  and 
Customa  of  the  Modem  Egyptiana).  There  is  the  6gnre  of 
Zion,  unapproachable  to  every  creature,  as  close  to  Him  as  He 
is  to  Himself,  and  facing  Him  amidst  all  the  emotions  of  His 
divine  life.  There  has  He  the  walls  of  Zion  constantly  before 
Him  (on  neged,  see  at  ch.  i.  16,  xziv.  23)  ;  and  even  if  for  a 
time  they  are  broken  down  here  below,  with  Him  they  have  an 
eternal  ideal  existence,  which  must  be  realized  again  and  again 
in  an  increasingly  glorious  form. 

It  is  this  fact  of  a  renewed  glorification  which  presents  itself 
afresh  to  the  prophet's  mind.  Vers.  17, 18.  "  Thy  ehildrm  make 
hatU,  thy  dettroyeri  and  mattere  draw  out  from  thee.  lAft  up 
thine  eyes  rowid  about,  and  eeei  all  these  aeietnble  themeelve* 
together,  and  come  to  thee.  Ae  truly  ae  I  live,  aaith  Jelumah,  thou 
wilt  put  them  all  on  liie  jetoellery,  and  gird  them  round  thee  Wee 
a  bride."  The  pointing  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Targ.,  Jer., 
and  Saad.,  is  ^^3.  The  antithesis  favours  this  reading ;  but 
^33  svita  vers.  18,  19  better;  and  the  thought  that  2^on'8 
children  come  and  restore  her  fallen  walls,  follows  of  itself 
from  the  very  antithesis :  her  children  come ;  and  those  who 
destroyed  their  maternal  home,  and  made  it  a  desolate  min, 
have  to  depart  from  both  city  and  land.  ,  Zion  is  to  lift  up  her 
^es,  that  have  been  cast  down  till  now,  yea,  to  lift  them  up 
round  about ;  for  on  all  sides  those  whom  she  thonght  she  had 
lost  are  coming  in  dense  crowds  ^  (cf.  vh  =  "h  with  vbit,  ch. 
xlix.  5),  to  her,  Le.  henceforth  to  belong  to  her  again.  Jehovah 
pledges  His  life  (ehm  'dni,  ^)>  ^  Ewald,  g  329,  a)  that  a 
tune  of  glory  is  coming  for  Zion  and  hw  children.    *3  in  the 
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iffirmative  sense,  spHn^ng  ont  of  the  coDfirmfttive  aftar  an 
■terming  oath,  equivalent  to  li7"D^  elMwhere  (e.ff.  ch.  V.  9). 
The  population  which  Zion  recovers  once  more,  will  be  to  her 
like  the  omainents  which  a  woman  puts  on,  like  the  oma' 
mental  girdle  (cb.  Hi.  20)  which  a  bride  fastens  round  her 
wedding  dress. 

Thus  will  Zion  shine  forth  once  more  with  the  mnldtode  of 
her  children  as  with  a  festal  adorning.  Vers.  19, 20.  **For  tity 
rmna  and  thy  vaaiU  placet  and  thy  land  fidl  of  ruin, — yea,  now 
thou  teili  b»  too  narrow  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thy  deeourtrt  are 
far  away.  Thy  ehUdrm,  that  were  formerly  taken  from  thee, 
thaU  lay  m  thine  ear »,  The  epace  is  too  narrow  for  me ;  givevtty 
for  me,  that  T  may  hoot  room."  The  word  "  for"  (kl)  intro- 
dacea  the  explanatoi^  reason  for  the  figures  just  employed  of 
jewellerj  and  a  bridal  ^rdle.  Instead  of  the  three  subjects, 
"  &j  ruins,"  etc.,  the  eomprehensipe  **  thou"  is  employed  per- 
mntatively,  and  the  sentence  commenced  afresh.  *3  is  repeated 
emphatically  in  npi;?  *3  (for  now,  or  yea  sow) ;  this  has  essen- 
tially the  same  meaning  as  in  the  apodosis  of  hypothetical 
protasis  (e.g.  Gen.  zsxi.  42,  xliii.  10),  except  that  the  sense  is 
more  detudedly  afBrmative  than  in  the  faresent  instance,  where 
one  sees  it  spring  out  of  the  confinnatire.  Zion,  that  has  been 
hitherto  desolate,  now  becomes  too  small  to  hold  her  inhabitants ; 
and  her  devourers  ara  far  away,  i.e,  those  who  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  <utie8,  and  made  them  untenable,  lijl  is 
to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  Ps.  xlii.  6,  and  T?J*9  i" 
accordance  with  Ps,  xliv.  2  (see  at  ch.  v,  9).  It  will  even  come 
to  this,  that  the  children  of  which  Zion  was  formerly  robbed 
will  call  to  one  another,  so  that  she  becomes  a  witness  with  her 
ears  to  that  which  they  have  so  clearly  seen  i  the  space  is  too 
narrow,  give  way  (^shdh,  from  ndgash,  to  advance,  then  to  move 
generally,  also  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  i^.  to  fall  back, 
as  in  Gen.  xix.  9)  for  me,  that  I  may  be  able  to  settle  down. 

The  words  that  soand  in  the  ears  of  Zion  are  now  followed 
by  the  thought  of  astonishment  and  surprise,  that  rises  np  in  her 
hearL  Ver.  21.  "And  thott  wilt  say  in  thy  heart.  Who  hath 
borne  me  these,  seeing  I  was  robbed  of  childreti,  and  barren, 
battislied,  and  thrust  away;  and  these,  who  hath  brought  them 
up  t  Behold,  I  was  left  (done;  these,  where  were  they  ?"  She 
sees  herself  suddenly  surrounded   by   a  great  multitude  <^ 
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cliildreii,  and  yet  she  was  robbed  of  children,  and  ffalm6ddh  (lit. 
hard,  stonj,  Arab,  'galmady  'ffulm&dy  e^,  et-eaehr  el  'gulmM, 
the  hardest  stone,  mostly  as  a  substantive,  stone  or  rock,  from 
gSlamf  from  which  comes  the  Syriae  ^lomo,  stony  ground, 
related  lo  ehdlamj  whence  ehaUdmUh,  gravel,  root  gal,  gam,  to 
press  together^  or  heap  up  in  a  Inn^  or  mass),  i.e.  one  who 
seemed  Btterly  iscapadtated  for  beaiing  children  any  more,' 
She  therefore  asks,  Who  hath  borne  me  these  (not,  who  hath 
begotten,  which  is  an  abmrd  qnestion)  t  She  cannot  beliere 
that  they  are  the  children  of  her  body,  and  her  children's 
children.  As  a  tree,  whose  foliage  is  all  faded  away,  is  called 
nobieUUi  itself  in  ch.  i.  30,  so  she  calls  herself  gsWi  f^eardh, 
txtorns  tt  remota  (mr  e=  mOtSr,  like  iGg  in  Fror.  ziv.  14  = 
ndaOg  armuMdg)f  becaose  her  childnen  have  been  carried  away 
into  exile.  In  the  second  qaestion,  the  thoagbt  has  dawned 
upon  her  mind,  that  those  by  whom  she  finds  herself  ujr- 
ronndcd  are  her  own  children ;  hat  as  she  was  left  alone, 
whilst  they  veot. forth,  as  she  thoDght  to  die  in  a  foreign  land, 
she  cannot  comprehmd  where  they  have  been  hitherto  concealed, 
or  whraQ  they  have  grown  up  into  so  nnmerons  a  people. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  step  backward  in  the  domain  of 
the  fntnre,  and  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of 
Zion  get  back  to  their  home.  Yer.  22.  "  Thu  laiih  tlie  Lord 
Jehovah,  Behold,  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  nation«,  and  set  up  my 
tUmdard  to  peoples :  and  they  bring  thy  tone  in  their  bosom ;  and 
thy  daughters,  upon  shoulders  are  they  carried."  The  setting  up 
of  a  standard  (ch.  v.2S,  xi,  12,  xviii.  3,'cf.  Ixii.  10)iHafaYonrite 
figoie  with  Isaiah,  as  well  as  swaying  the  hand.  Jehovah  gives 
a  sign  to  the  heathen  nations  with  Ris  hand,  and  points  out  to 
them  the  mark  that  they  are  to  keep  in  view,  with  a  signal  pole 
which  is  set  ap.  They  understand,  it,  and  carry  ont  His  instmc- 
tions,  and  bring  Zion's  sons  and  danghtera  thither^  and  that  as 
a  foster-father'C^mAt)  carries  an  infant  in  the  bosom  of  his 
dress  (cliStaen,  as  in  Neh.  v.  13 ;  Arabic  as  in  Fs.  cxxix.  7, 
hidn,  from  hadatia,  to  embrace,  to  press  tenderly  to  one's  self ; 
vid.  Nnm.  xi.  12),  or  upon  his  arms,  so  that  it  reclines  npon 
his  shoulder  (al-katheph ;  cf.  'al-lsad,  ch.  Ix.  4,  Ixvi.  12). 

Such  affectionate  treatment  does  the  church  receive,  which 
is  assembling  once  more  npon  its  native  soil,  whilst  kings  and 
their  consorts  hasten  to  serve  the  re-assembled  community. 
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Ver.  23.  **  And  kingt  heconu  thy  foater-fath£rs,  and  thnr  prm- 
eeaset  thy  nur»e» :  they  bow  doton  Uieir  foes  to  thee  to  the  earlhf 
and  Uiey  Uek  the  duH  of  thtf/eet ;  and  tliov  leamett  that  J  am 
Jehovah,  He  vihote  hoping  onet  are  not  put  to  ehamf"  Am 
foster-fathers  devote  all  their  etrecgth  and  care  to  those  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  nurses  nourish  children  from  the  very 
marrow  of  their  own  life,  bo  vtU  kings  become  the  shelterers 
of  Zion,  and  princesses  the  snstainers  <^  her  growth.  All  that  is 
true  in  the  r«gal  headship  of  the  charch  will  be  realized,  and  all 
that  is  false  in  regal  territorialism  will  condemn  itself  i  **  truftu 
tn  terramdemitBoadarainintte  etpulverem pedum  tuorwnluigent'' 
(Jerome).  They  do  hcHnage  to  the  church,  and  kiss  the  ground 
npon  which  she  stands  and  walks.  According  to  ch.  xlr.  14, 
this  adoration  belongs  to  the  God  who  is  present  in  the  church, 
and  points  the  charch  itself  away  from  ail  thought  of  her  own 
merits  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  salvation,  cut  qui  confidant  noa 
pudefient  (l?S7^  with  an  auxiliary  jxiMocA,  like  npj*  in  ch.  xlvii. 
15 ;  Ges.  $  65,  2 :  "WH  with  the  first  person  made  into  a  relative 
as  in  ch.  xli.  8;  Ges.  g  lSi3,  1,  Anm.  1).  Observe,  however, 
that  the  state  will  not  be  swallowed  ap  by  the  church, — a  thing 
which  never  will  occur,  and  is  never  meant  to  occur ;  bat  t^ 
the  state  becoming  serviceable  to  the  church,  there  is  realized  a 
prelude  of  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  dualisn 
of  the  state  and  the  church  ia  entirely  abolished. 

There  follows  now  a  sceptical  question  prompted  by  weak- 
ness of  faith ;  and  the  divine  reply.  The  qaestion,  ver.  H : 
"  Can  the  booty  indeed  be  unvested  from  a  giant,  or  will  the  a^ 
tive  hoet  of  the  righteous  escaped"  The  qaestion  is  logically 
one,  and  only  divided  rhetorically  into  two  (Ges.  g  153,  2). 
The  giant,  or  gigantically  strong  one,  is  the  Chaldean.  Knobel, 
in  opposition  to  Hitzig,  who  supposes  the  Persian  to  be  referred 
to,  points  very  properly  to  ch.  li.  12,  13,  and  lii.  5.  He  is 
mistaken,  however,  in  thinking  that  we  must  read  P^Jl  ^3c'  in 
ver.  24£,  as  Ewald  does  after  the  Sjriac  and  Jerome,  on  account 
of  the  parallelism.  The  exiles  are  called  ih'bhl  ttaddSq,  not, 
however,  as  captives  wrested  from  the  righteoos  (the  congre- 
gation of  the  rigbteons),  as  Meier  thinks,  taking  tiaddlq  as  the 
gen.  obj, ;  still  less  as  captives  carried  off  by  the  rigbteons  one, 
w.  the  Chaldean,  for  the  Chaldean,  even  regarded  as  the 
accomplisher  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  is  not  ttaddi^, 
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but  "  wicked  "  (Hab.  J.  13) ;  but  merely  as  a  host  of  captives 
consisting  of  rigliteons  men  (Hitzig).  The  divine  answer, 
vers.  25,  26 :  "  Yea,  thus  eailh  Jekovali,  Even  the  captive  hosts 
of  a  giant  are  XBrestidfromhim,  and  the  booty  of  a  tyrant  eseapex- 
and  I  will  inaie  war  upon  him  that  warreth  m'(A  tJiee,  and  I  will 
bring  salvation  to  thy  children.  And  I  feed  tfiem  that  pain  thee 
with  their  oton  flesh ;  and  they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  own 
blood,  as  if  with  new  wine ;  and  all  flesh  sees  that  I  Jeftovali  am 
thy  Satiour,  and  that  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob." 
We  might  take  the  Al  in  ver.  25a  as  a  simple  aiHnnaCive,  but 
it  is  really  to  he  taken  as  preceded  by  a.  tacit  intermediate 
thought.  Eoaennitiller's  explanation  is  the  correct  one  :  "  that 
which  is  hardly  credible  shall  take  place,  for  thus  hath  Jehovah 
sud."  He  has  also  given  the  true  interpretation  of  gam : 
"  althongh  this  really  seems  incredible,  yet  I  will  give  it  effect." 
Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  has  quite  missed  the  sense  of  vers.  24, 
25,  which  he  gives  as  follows :  "  The  booty  in  men  which  a 
hero  has  taken  in  war,  may  indeed  be  taken  from  him  again'; 
bnt  Jehovah  will  never  let  the  booty  that  He  takes  from 
the  Chaldean  (viz.  Israel)  be  wrested  from  Him  again."  This 
b  inadmissible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  presupposes  the 
emendation  Y^V  *3t!' ;  and  this  'drits  is  quite  unsuitable,  partly 
because  it  would  be  Jehovah  to  whom  the  case  supposed  re- 
ferred, and  still  more,  because  the  correspondence  in  character 
between  ver.  24  and  ver.  14  is  thereby  destroyed.  The  gibb&r 
■nd  'drits  is  called  ^?'^*  in  ver.  25b,  with  direct  reference  to 
Zion.  This  is  a  noun  formed  from  the  future,  like  Jareb  in 
Hos.  V.  13  and  x.  6, — a  name  chosen  as  the  distinctive  epithet 
of  the  Asiatic  emperor  (probably  a  name  signifying  "  king 
Fighting-cock").  The  self-laceratjon  threatened  against  the 
Chaldean  empire  recals  to  mind  ch.  ix.  19,  20,  and  Zech.  xi.  9, 
and  has  as  revolting  a  sound  as  Num.  xxiii.  24  and  Zech. 
ix.  15, — passages  which  Danmer  and  Ghillany  understand  id 
the  cannibal  sense  which  they  appear  to  have,  whereas  what 
they  understand  literally  is  merely  a  hyperbolical  figure, 
Koreover,  it  must  not  be  fo^tten  that  the  Old  Testament 
church  was  a  nation,  and  that  the  spirit  of  revelation  in  tlie 
Old  Testament  assumed  the  natiooal  form,  which  it  afterwards 
skittered  to  pieces.  Knobel  points  to  the  revolt  of  the  Hyr- 
canians  and  several  satraps,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Cyrus 
TOL.  It.  _  ■ 
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agaiDst  their  former  rulers  (Cyrop.  iv.'S,  6,  t.  1-3)  All  this 
will  be  subsen-ient  to  tliat  salvation  and  redemption,  which 
form  the  historical  aim  of  Jehovah  and  the  irresistible  woii:  of 
the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob.  The  name  of  Ood  which  we  meet 
-with  here,  viz.  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  only  occurs  again  in 
ch.  i.  24,  and  shows  wlio  is  the  author  of  the  prophecy  which 
is  concluded  here.  The  first  half  set  forth,  in  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  the  mediator  of  Israel's  restoration  and  of  the'con- 
version  of  the  heathen,  and  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  to  rejoice  with  the  ransomed  church.  The 
second  half  (vera.  14—26)  rebukes  the  despondency  of  Zion^ 
which  fancies  itself  forgotten  of  Jehovah,  by  pointing  to 
Jehovah's  more  than  maternal  love,  and  tiie  superabundant 
blessing  to  be  expected  from  Him.  It  also  rebukes  the  doubts 
of  Zion  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  redemption,  by  pointing 
to  the  faithfulness  and  omnipotence  of  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
will  cause  the  exiles  to  be  wrested  from  the  Chaldean,  and  their 
tormentors  to  devour  one  another.  The  following  chapter 
commences  a  fresh  trun  of  ideas. 

SECOND  PROPHECY.— Chap,  u 

ISEABL'b  8ELP-B&JECTIOK ;   AND  TOE  STEDFA5TNEBS  OF  THK 
SEBVANT  OF  JEHOVAH. 

The  words  are  no  longer  addressed  to  Zion,  but  to  her 
children.  Ver.  1.  "  Thtu  aaiih  Jehovah,  Where  it  your  moUur*s 
bill  ofdivorcCf  with  which  I  put  her  away  t  Or  where  u  one  of 
my  creditors,  to  whom  I  sold  you  t  Behold,  for  your  ini<[mtiee 
are  ye  sold,  and  for  your  transgressione  is  your  motfier  put  away." 
It  was  not  He  who  had  broken  off  the  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  Zion ;  for  the  mother  of  Israel,  whom  Jehovah  had 
betrothed  to  Himself,  had  no  hill  of  divorce  to  show,  with 
which  Jehovah  had  put  her  away  and  thus  renounced  for 
ever  the  possibility  of  receiving  her  again  (according  to  Deat. 
xxiv.  1-4),  provided  she  should  in  the  meantime  have  married 
another.  Moreover,  He  had  not  yielded  to  outward  constraint, 
and  therefore  given  her  up  to  a  foreign  power;  for  where 
was  there  one  ol  His  creditors  (there  is  not  any  one)  to  whom 
He  would  havo  been  obliged  to  relinquish  His  sons,  becansa 
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unable  to  pay  His  debts,  and  in  this  waj-  to  discharge  them  T 
— a  harsh  demand,  which  was  frequently  made  by  unfeeling 
creditors  of  insolvent  debtors  (Ex.  xxi.  7  ;  2  Kiogs  iv.  1 ;  Matt, 
xviii.  25).  On  nSskth,  a  creditor,  see  at  ch.  xxiv.  i.  Their 
present  condititm  was  indeed  that  of  being  sold  and  put  away ; 
but  tliis  was  not  the  effect  o/  despotic  caprice,  or  the  result  of 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  Jeliovah.  It  was  Israel  itself  that 
had  broken  oB  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  Jehovah ;  tbey  - 
had  been  sold  throngh  their  own  faults,  and  "  for  your  trans- 
gressions is  your  mother  put  away."  Instead  of  n*^fi31  we 
have  O^Wfi^f,  This  may  be  because  the  church,  although  on 
the  one  baud  standing  higher  and  being  older  than  her  children 
(ie.  her  members  at  any  particular  time)^  is  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  morally  affected  by  those  to  whom  she  has  given  birth, 
who  have  been  trained  by  her,  and  recognised  by  her  as  her  own. 
The  radical  sin^  however,  which  has  lasted  from  the  time 
of  the  captivity  down  to  the  present  time,  is  disobedience  lo  the 
word  of  God.  This  sm  brought  upon  Zion  and  her  children 
the  judgment  of  banishment,  and  it  was  this  which  made  it 
last  so  long.  Yers.  2,  3.  **  Wk^  dH  I  come,  and  there  wat  no 
ime  theret  Why  did  I  call,  and  there  wat  no  one  who  answeredt 
Is  my  hand  too  ahort  t»  redeem  f  or  it  there  no  strengUt,  in  me  to 
deliverl  Beltold,  OiTvugh  my  tJtreateninff  I  dry  up  tJie  tea;  turn 
ttreamt  into  a  plain:  their  Jish  rot,  beeaute  there  is  no  water,  and 
die  for  thirst.  J  clothe  the  keavent  m  mourning,  and  make  taeh- 
cloth  their  covering"  Jehovah  has  come,  and  with  what  t  It 
follows,  from  the  fact  of  His  bidding  them  consider,  that  His 
hand  is  not  too  short  to  set  Israel  loose  and  at  liberty,  that  He 
is  not  so  powerless  as  to  be  unable  to  draw  it  out ;  that  He  is 
the  Almighty,  who  by  His  mere  threatening  word  (Ps.  cvi.  9, 
civ.  7)  can  diy  up  the  sea,  and  turn  streams  into  a  hard  and 
barren  soil,  so  that  the  fishes  putrefy  For  want  of  water  (Ex. 
vii.  18,  etc.),  and  die  from  thirst  (thdmOlh  a  roluntative  used  as  ' 
an  indicative,  as  in  ch.  xii.  1,  and  very  frequently  in  poetical 
composition);  who  can  clothe  the  heavens  in  mourning,  and 
make  sackcloth  their  (dull,  dark)  covering  (for  the  expression 
itself,  compare  ch.  xzxvii.  1,  2) ;  who  therefore,  ^t  applicatio, 
can  annihilate  the  girdle  of  waters  behind  which  Babylon 
fancies  herself  concealed  (see  ch.  xlii.  15,  xliv.  27),  and  cover 
the  empire,  which  is  now  enslaving  and  tortnnng  Israel,  with 
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a  sunless  and  starless  night  of  destruction  (cb.  xiil.  10).  It 
follows  from  all  this,  that  He  has  come  with  a  gospel  of  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  punishment;  but  Israel  has  given  no  answer, 
has  not  received  this  message  of  salvation  with  faith,  since  faith 
is  assent  to  the  word  of  God.  And  in  whom  did  Jehovab 
come  T  Knobei  and  most  of  the  commentators  reply,  "  in  His 
prophets."  This  answer  is  not  wrong,  but  it  does  not  suffice 
to  show  the  connection  between  what  follows  and  what  goes 
before.  For  there  jt  is  one  person  who  speaks ;  and  who  is 
that,  but  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  introduced  in  these 
prophecies  with  dramatic  directness,  as  speaking  in  his  own 
name!  Jehovah  -has  come  to  His  people  in  His  servant  We 
know  who  was -the -servant  of  Jehovah  in  the  historical  fulfil- 
ment. It  was  He  whom  even  the  New  Testament  Scriptorea 
describe  as  tov  ira&t  roS  Kvp(ov,  especially  in  the  Acta  (iii. 
13,  26,  iv.  27,  30).  It  was  not  indeed  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity  that  the  servant  of  Jehov^  appeared  in  Israel  with 
the  gospel  of  redemption  ;  hot,  as  we  shall  never  be  tired  of 
repeating,  this  is  'the  human  element  in  these  prophecies,  that 
they  regard  the  appearance  of  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  the 
'  Saviour  of  Israel  and  the  heathen,  as  connected  with  the  ca^ 
tivity :  the  punishment  of  Israel  terminating,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  perspective  foreshortening  of  prophetic  vision,  with 
the  termination  of  the  captivity ;  and  the  final  glory  of  Israel 
and  the  final  salvation  of  all  mankind  beginning  to  dawn  on 
the  border  of  the  captivity, — a  connection  which  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  strongest  oonfirmations  «f  the  composition  of  these 
addresses  before  the  captivity,  as  well  as  of  Isaiah's  authorship. 
But  this  av6panrivo9  does  not  destray  the  Qeiov  in  them,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  time  at  which  Jesus  appeared  was  not  only  similar 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  stood  in  a  causal  con- 
nection with  it,  since  the  Roman  empire  was  the  conUnnation 
of  the  Babylonian,  and  the  moral  state  of  the  people  under  the 
iron  arm  of  the  Roman  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Babylonian 
i-xiles  (Ezek.  ii.  6,  7).  At  t3ie  same  time,  whatever  our  opinion 
on  this  point  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  to  the  ser^ 
vant  of  Jehovah,  who  was  seen  by  the  prophet  in  connection 
with  the  Babylonian  captivity,  that  the  words  "  wherefore  did  I 
come"  refer.  • 

He  in  whom  Jehovah  came  to  His  nation,  and  ptoclaimed 
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to  it,  in  the  midst  of  its  self-induced  misery,  the  way  and  work 
of  salvation,  is  He  who  speaks  in  ver.  4  r  "  The  Lord  Jehovah 
hath  given  me  a  ditciple'a  tongue,  that  /mojr  know  how  to  set  up 
Vie  wearied  with  wordt :  He  wakeneth  every  morning ;  wakenelh 
mine  ear  to  attend  in  dieciplie  manner."  The  word  HmmUdim, 
which  is  used  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  which  is  the  older 
word  for  the  later  talmidim,  na0t)Tai,  as  in  ch.  viii.  16,  liv.  13,  < 
is  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  according  to  the  figare  of 
palindromy,  which  is  such  a  favourite  ^oce  in  both  parts  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah ;  and  the  train  of  thought,  "  He  wakeneth 
morning  by  morning,  wakeneth  mine  ear,"  recals  to  mind  the 
parallelism  with  reservation  which  is  Tery  common  in  the 
Psalms,  and  more  especially  the  custom  of  a  "triolet-like" 
spisning  out  of  the  thought^  from  which  the  songs  of  "  de- 
grees" (or  ascending  steps,  thir  hammadlath)  have  obtained 
their  name.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  affords  us  a  deep  insight 
here  into  Hia  hidden  life.  The  prophets  received  special 
revelations  from  God,  for  the  most  part  in  the  night,  either  in 
dreams  or  else  in  visions,  which  were  ^own  them  in  a  faking 
condition,  hat  yet  in  the  more  susceptible  state  of  nocturnal 
qniet  and  rest.  Here,  however,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  re- 
ceives the  divine  revelations  neither  in  dreams  nor  visions  of 
the  night;  bnt  every  morning  (babbOqer  bahbOger  as  in  ch. 
sxviii.  19),  t.e.  when  his  sleep  is  over,  Jehovah  comes  to  him, 
awakens  his  ear,  by  making  a  sign  to  him  to  listen,  and  then 
takes  him  as  it  were  into  the  school  after  the  manner  of  a 
pupil,  and  teaches  him  what  and  how  he  is  to  preach.  Nothing 
indicates  a  tongue  befitting  the  disciples  of  God,  so  much  as 
the  gift  of  administering  consolation;  and  such  a  gift  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  speaker  here.    "  To  help  with  words  him  that  is 

exhausted"  (with  suffering  and  self-torture) :    nv,  Arab.  .,».U' 

med.  Vav,  related  to  vvt,  tnn,  signifies  to  spring  to  a  'person 
with  words  to  help,  Aq.  inrotrrtipiaai,  Jer.  eusteniare.    The 

Arabic  t^U  fned-  Je,  to  rain  upon  or  water  (Ewald,  Umbreit, 

'  etc.),  cannot  possibly  be  thought  of,  since  this  has  no  support 
in  the  Hebrew ;  still  less,  however,  can  we  take  nv  as  a  denom. 
from  np,  upon  which  Luther  has  founded  his  rendering,' "to 
speak  to  the  weary  in  due  season  "  (also  Eng.  ver.).     '>^^  is  an 
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accusative  of  more  precise  definition,  like  "^^  to  ver.  1  (cf.  cli. 
xlii.  25,  zliii.  23).  Jerome  has  given  the  correct  rendering: 
"that  I  may  know  how  to  sustain  him  that  is  weary  n-ith  a  word." 

His  calling  is  to  save,  not  to  destroy ;  and  for  this  calling 
he  has  Jehovah  as  a  teacher,  uid  to  Him  he  has  suhmitt*^! 
himself  in  docile  aosceptjbility  and  immoveable  obedience. 
Ver.  5.  "  The  Ziord  Jeitova)\  hath  opemd  mi»e  ear  ;  and  I,  I 
was  not  rebeltioue,  and  did  not  turn  backy  He  pat  him  into  a 
position  inwardly  to  tlisoem  His  will,  that  he  might  become 
the  mediator  of  divine  revelation;  and  he  did  net  set  himself 
against  this  calling  {mdrdk^  according  to  iti  radical  meaning 
stringere,  to  make  Mie's  self  ri^d  agunst  any  one,  avnTetveu/), 
and  did  not  draw  back  from  obeying  the  call,  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  would  not  bring  him  -earthly  honour  and  gain,  bat 
rather  shame  and  iU-b^atment  Ever  since  he  had  taken  the 
path  of  bis  calling,  he  had  not  drawn  timidly  back  from  the 
sufferings  with  whit^  it  was  connected,  but  had  rather  cheer- 
fully taken  ihem  apon  him.  Ver.  €.  "  /  offered  my  bade  to 
emilera,  and  my  cheekt  te  tkem  that  plack  off  tiie  hair;  I  hid 
not  my  face  from  ahame  and  spitting"  He  offered  his  back  to 
such  as  smote  it,  his  cheeks  to  such  as  {ilucked  out  the  hair 
of  his  beard  (mdrat  as  in  Neh.  xiii.  25).  He  did  not  hide  his 
face,  to  cover  it  up  from  actiial  insults,  or  from  being  spit 
upon  (on  i^limmOth  with  roq,  smiting  on  the  cheek,  noKcujti^eiVf 
strokes  with  rods,  pa-n-i^iv,  blows  upon  the  head,  nnrreu*  eiv 
•n)v  Ke<paX^v  with  ifvjnveuf,  compare  Matt,  xxvi,  67,  xxvii.  30, 
John  zviii.  22).  The  -way  of  his  -oalEng  leads  through  a 
shameful  condition  of  humiliatioD.  What  was  typified  in  Job 
(see  ch.  xxx.  10,  xvii.  6),  and  prefigured  typically  and  pro- 
phetically in  the  Psalms  of  David  (see  Ps.  xxii.  7,  htii.  8), 
finds  in  him  its  perfect  antitypical  Fulfilment 

But  no  shame  makes  him  faint-hearted;  he  trusts  in  Him 
who  hath  called  him,  and  looks  to  the  end.  Ver.  7.  **  But  Hie 
Lord  Jehovah  will  help  me  ;  therefore  have  I  not  suffered  myeelf 
to  he  overcome  by  mockery:  therefore  did  I  make  my  face  Uke  the 
flint,  and  knew  tftai  I  should  not  be  put  to  shame"  The  \  intro- 
duces the  thonght  with  which  his  soul  was  filled  amidst  all 
his  sufferings.  In  ^^^^^^  *^  he  affirms,  that  he  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  inwardly  overcome  and  overpowered  by  flimmdh. 
The  consciousness  of  his  high  calling  remained  Qadistarbedj 
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he  waa  never  ashamed  of  that,  nor  did  he  tarn  sway  from  it. 
The  two  13~^  stand  side  by  side  apon  the  same  line.  He  made 
his  face  kachalldjrOih  (from  chdlam,  related  to  gdlam  in  ch. 
xlix.  21,  with  the  subatantative  termination  Uh :  see  Jeskurun, 
p.  2S9),  t,e.  he  made  it  as  tinfeeling  as  a  flint-stone  to  the 
attacks  of  hig  fpes  (cf.  Ezek.  ili.  8,  9).  The  LXX.  renders 
this  IBtjxa  TO  TTpommov  /tow  a>?  rrepekv  trtrpmi ;  but  ianjpt^a 
ri  irpotT.,  which  is  the  rendering  given  to  *3B  D'fe*  in  Jer.  xxi.  10, 
would  have  been  jnst  the  proper  rendering  here  (see  Luke 
ix.  51).  In  "  holy  hardness  of  endurance,"  as  Stier  says,  he 
tamed  his  face  to  his  antagonists,  without  being  snbdned  or 
frightened  away,  and  was  well  assured  that  He  whose  cause 
he  represented  would  never  leave  him  in  the  larch. 

In  the  midst  of  his  continued  sufferings  he  was  still 
certain  of  victory,  feeling  himself  exalted  above  every  human 
accusation,  and  knowing  that  Jehovah  would  acknowledge 
him  ;  whereas  lib  opponents  were  on  the  way  to  that  destruc- 
tion, the  germ  of  which  they  already  carried  within  them. 
Vers.  8,  9.  "He  is  near  that  jv^tijieth  me;  who  will  contend  with 
me?.'  We  teiU  draa  near  togeffierl  Who  is  my  advertary  in 
judgment? I  Xiet  him  draw  near  to  me!  Behold,  the  Lord  Jehovah 
will  help  me;  who  u  he  that  eovld  condemn  met!  Behold,  they 
all  shall  faU  to  piecee  like  a  garment;  the  moth  sliall  eat  tlietni^." 
P*'ff}  and  r<^^  are  forensic  antitheses;  the  former  signifies 
to  set  one  forth,  both  practically  and  judicially,  as  righteous 
(2  Sam.  XV.  4;  Fa.  Ixxxii.  3) ;  the  latter  as  gnilty,  sen  (Deut. 
XXV.  1;  Ps.  cix.  7).  i^^W.,  which  has  lost  the  principal  tone 
on  account  of  tlie  following  Trn  (irp),  has  munaeh  instead  of 
metheg  in  the  antepenultimate.  Baal  mishpdn  means,  "he  who 
has  a  judicial  cause  or  lawsuit  against  me,"  just  as  in  Roman 
law  the  domima  litis  is  diatingnisfaed  from  the  procurator,  i.e. 
from  the  person  who  represents  him  in  court  (syn.  baal 
d^bhdHmf  £x.  xxIt.  14,  and  'uh  nbhl  in  Jab  xsxi,  35 ;  compare 
ch.  xli.  11).  tnrpD  are  connected,  and  form  an  emphatic  rtV, 
Bom.  viii.  34  (Ewald  $  325,  a).  "All  of  them"  (kulldm):  this 
refers  to  all  who  are  hostile  to  him.  They  fall  to  pieces  like  a 
worn-out  garment,  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  moth  which  they 
already  carry  within  them  :  —  a  figure  which  we  meet  with 
again  in  ch.  li.  8  (cf.  Job  xiii.  28,  Hos.  v,  12),  and  one  which, 
althoagh  apparently  insignificant,  b  yet  really  a  terrible  one, 
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inasmncb  as  it  points  to  a  power  of  destractJon  worldag  im- 
perceptibly and  slowly,  but  yet  effecting  tbe  destruction  of  the 
object  selected  with  all  the  greater  certainty. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  words  of  the  servant.'  The  prophecy 
opened  with  words  of  Jehovah  (vers.  1-3),  and  with  such  words 
it  closes,  as  we  may  see  from  the  expression,  "  this  shall  ye 
have  at  my  band,"  in  ver.  Hi.  The  first  word  of  Jehovah  is 
addressed  to  those  who  fear  Him,  and  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  His  servant.  Ver.  10.  "  Who  among  you  u  fearing  Jehovahy 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  Bis  servant  t  He  that  toalieth  in  dark^ 
nets,  and  without  a  ray  of  light,  let  him  truat  in  the  name  of 
Jehovahy  and  stay  himself  upon  hi«  God."  The  question  ii 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  any  one  who  could  reply, 
"  I  am  one,  or  wish  to  be  such  an  one,"  what  his  duty  and  his 
privileges  are.  In  the  midst  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  his 
situation  (chOahsk/ilm  the  accusative  of  the  object,  and  plaral 
to  didshskhdlt,  ch.  viii.  22),  and  of  his  consequent  despondency 
of  mind,  he  is  to  trust  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  firmest 
and  surest  of  all  grounds  of  trust,  and  to  stay  himself  upon  his 
God,  who  cannot  forsake  or  deceive  him.  He  is  to  believe  (ch. 
vii.  9,  xxviii.  16  ;  Hab.  ii.  4)  in  Grod  and  the  word  of  salva^ 
tion,  for  nt63  and  Vn^  are  terms  applied  to  tiial  Jiducia  Jidei 
which  is  the  essence  of  faith.  The  second  word  of  Jehovah  is 
addressed  to  the  despisers  of  His  word,  of  which  His  servant  is 
the  bearer.  Ver.  11.  "Behold,  allye  that  kindlejire,  tJuU  equip 
yourselves  with  burning  darts,  away  into  the  glow  ofyourjire, 
and  into  the  burning  darts  titat  ye  have  kindled  !  This  comee  to 
you  from  my  hand;  ye  ihall  lie  down  tti  sorrow"  The  fire  is 
not  the  fire  of  divine  wrath  (Jer.  xvii.  i),  but  the  fire  of 
wickedness  (rish'dh,  ch.  ix.  17),  more  especially  that  hellish 
fire  with  which  an  evil  tongue  is  set  on  fire  (Jas.  iii.  6)  ;  for 
the  xHqSth  (equivalent  to  zigqctli,  from  zlg  ^  zing,  from  zdntxg, 
to  spring,  to  let  By,  Syr.  to  shoot  or  hurl),  i.e.  shots,  and 
indeed  burning  arrows  (Fs.  vii.  14),  are  figurative,  and  stand 
for  the  blasphemies  and  anathemas  which  tbey  cast  at  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  read  'I'KD  instead 
of'  'r!!?^!  ^  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Knobel  propose,  or  even,  coih 
trary  to  all  usage  of  speech,  '^'IKO.  The  former  is  the  tnotB 
pictorial ;  they  gird  burning  darts,  acdngvnt  malleoloa,  t.e. 
they  equip  or  arm  themselves  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
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attack  fch.  xlv.  S),  But  the  destruction  which  they  prepare 
for  the  servant  of  Jehovah  becomes  their  own.  They  them- 
selves have  to  go  into  the  midst  of  the  hnming  fire  and  the 
homing  darts,  that  they  have  set  on  fire.  The  hand  of  Jehovah 
suddenly  inverts  the  position ;  the  fire  of  wrath  becomes  the 
fire  of  divine  judgment,  and  this  fire  becomes  their  bed  of 
torment.  The  LXX.  has  it  correctly,  iv  Xuiri)  Ktiift/q&qaeaffe. 
The  Lamed  indicates  the  situation  (Ewald,  }  217,  d).  P^seq^ 
with  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable  gives  a  dictatorial  con- 
clusion. It  has  a  terrible  sound,  bat  sdll  more  terrible  (apart 
from  the  future  state)  is  the  historical  fulfilment  that  presents 
itself  to  the  eye> 


THIKD  PBOPHECT.— Chaf.  u. 

THE  BUBSTIKQ  FOBTH  OF  SALTATION,  AND  TURHIKG  AWAT 
0¥  THE  CUP  OF  WEATH-    ■ 

The  prophetic  address  now  tnms  again  from  the  despisers 
of  the  word,  whom  it  has  threatened  with  the  torment  of  fire, 
to  those  who  long  for  salvation.  Yers.  1-3.  "  Hearken  to  me, 
ye  that  are  in  parsvit  of  righteoutnees,  ye  that  leek  Jehovah. 
Look  up  to  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hollow  of  the 
pit  whence  ye  art  dug.  Look  vp  to  Abraham  yovr  forefather, 
and  to  Sara  who  hare  you,  that  he  woe  one  when  I  called  Aim, 
and  blessed  him,  and  multiplied  htm.  For  Jehovah  hath  com- 
forted  Zion,  comforted  all  her  ruins,  and  turned  Jier  desert  like 
Eden,  and  her  steppe  as  into  the  garden  of  God ;  joy  and  gladness 
are  found  in  her,  thanksgiving  and  sounding  music."  The 
prophecy  is  addresaed  to  those  who  are  striving  after  the  right 
kind  of  life  and  seeking  Jehovah,  and  not  turning  from  Him 
to  make  earthly  things  and  themselves  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit ;  for  such  only  are  in  a  condition  by  faith  to  regard  that  as 
possible,  and  in  spirit  to  behold  that  as  real,  which  seems  im- 
possible to  human  understanding,  because  the  very  opposite  is 
lying  before  the  eye  of  the  senses.  Abraham  and  Sarah  they 
are  mentally  to  set  before  them,  for  they  are  types  of  the  sal- 
vation to  be  anticipated  now.  Abraham  is  the  rock  whence 
the  stones  wei-e  hewn,  of  which  the  bouse  of  Jacob  is  composed; 
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and  Sarah  with  her  maternal  womb  the  hollow  of  the  pit  oat 
of  which  Israel  was  brought  to  the  light,  joBt  as  peat  is  dag 
out  of  a  pit,  or  copper  out  of  a  aune.  The  marriage  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  was  for  a  long  time  unfruitful ;  it  was,  as  it 
were,  out  of  hard  stone  ^at  God  raised  ap  children  to  Himself 
in  Abraham  and  Sarah.  The  iHse  of  Israel  was  a  miracle  of 
divine  power  and  grace.  In  antithesis  to  the  masculine  teOr, 
bifr  is  made  into  a  feminine  through  maqqebheth,  which  is 
chosen  with  reference  to  n'qShltd\.  To  orilX^  we  roust  supply 
uap . . .  le^,  and  to  Orpp,  nsBp  . .  -  "il?K.  Ver.  2a  informs 
them  who  the  rock  and  the  hollow  of  the  pit  are,  tie.  Abraham 
your  forefather,  and  Sarah  t^choUlkhem,  who  bare  you  with  all 
the  pains  of  childbirth:  "yon"  for  the  birtb  of  Isaac,  tfae 
son  of  promise,  was  the  birth  of  the  nation.  The  point  to  be 
specially  looked  at  in  relation  to  Abraham  (in  comparison  with 
whom  Sarah  falls  into  Ae  background)  is  given  in  the  words 
quod  unum  vocavi  eum  (that  he  was  one  when  I  called  him). 
The  perfect  V'nioip  relates  the  single  call  of  divine  grace,  which 
removed  Abraham  from  the  midst  of  idolaters  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  Jehovah.  The  futures  that  follow  (with  Vav  cop.) 
point  out  the  blesBing  and  roultipiicatioa  that  were  connected 
with  it  (Gen.  sii.  1,  2).  He  is  called  one  (^eehdd  as  in  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  24,  Mai.  ii.  15),  because  he  was  one  at  the  time  of  his 
call,  and  yet  through  the  might  of  the  divine  blessing  became 
the  root  of  the  whole  genealogical  h-ae  of  Israel,  and  of  a  great 
multitude  of  people  that  branched  off  from  it.  This  is  what 
those  who  are  now  longing  for  salvation  are  to  remember, 
strengthening  themselves  hy  means  of  the  olden  time  in  their 
faith  in  the  futare  which  bs  greatly  resembles  k.  The  corre- 
sponding blessing  is  expressed  in  preterites  (tiKham,  vayydtem), 
inasmuch  as  to  tfae  eye  of  faith  and  in  prophetic  vision  the  future 
has  the  reality  of  a  presentand  the  certainty  of  a  completed  fact. 
Zion,  the  mother  of  Israel  ^ch.  1.  X),  the  counterpart  of  Sarah, 
the  ancestress  of  the  nation, — Zion,  which  is  oow  mourning  so 
bitterly,  because  she  is  lyin^  waste  and  in  rains, — is  comforted 
by  Jehovah.  The  comforting  word  of  promise  (ch.  zl.  1) 
becomes,  in  her  case,  the  comfordng  fact  of  fulfilment  (ch. 
xliz.  13).  Jehovah  makes  her  waste  like  Eden  (LXX.  ^ 
vap6&tiaov)y  like  a  garden,  as  glorious  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
planted  by  Himself  (Gen.  xiti.  10 ;  Num.  zxiv.  6).    And  this 
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pantdiae  is  not  without  human  occupanta ;  but  wheu  you  enter 
it  you  find  joy  aud  gladness  therein,  and  hear  thanksgiving 
at  the  wondrous  change  that  has  taken  place,  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  melody  (amrdh  as  in  Amos  t.  23).  Th«  pleasant 
land  is  therefore  full  of  men  in  the  midst  of  festal  enjoyment 
and  activity.  As  Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac  after  a  long 
period  of  barrenness,  so  Zion,  «  second  Sarali,  will  he  sur- 
rounded by  a  joyous  multitude  «f  children  after  a  long  period 
of  desolation. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  fnture  extends  far  b^ond  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  which  becomes  the  source  of  salvation  to 
all  the  world.  Vers.  4,  i.  "  Hearken  wtto  me,  my  peopU,  and 
give  ear  unto  me,  0  my  eongr^ation  1  fof  instruction  will  go 
forth  from  me,  aiid  I  make  a  place  for  my  riglU,  to  be  a  Ught  of 
the  nations.  My  righteousness  is  near,  my  salvation  is  drawn 
out,  and  my  arms  reill  judge  nations;  Ute  hoping  of  the  islands 
looks  to  me,  and  for  mine  arm  is  their  wailing."  It  b  Israel 
which  is  here  summoned  to  hearken  to  the  promise  introduced 
with  fe.  '0*K?  is  only  used  here  of  Israel,  Kke  *ii  in  Zeph.  ii:  9 ; 
and  the  LXX.  (koI  «i  ^atriA^s)  have  quite  nnsunderstood 
it.  Au  address  to  the  heathen  would  be  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  whole  prophecy,  which  is  carried  out 
quite  consistently  throughout.  ^Dp  and  ^cik?,  therefore,  are 
not  plurals,  as  the  Syriac  Bup]»oses,  although  it  caanot  be  dis- 
puted that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  the  plural  form 
apocopated  thus,  after  the  form  of  the  talmudic  Aramiean 
(see,  for  example,  p.  89  ;  and  see  also  at  Ps.  xlv.  9). 
What  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.  describes  as  the  calling  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  viz.  to  carry  ont  justice  among  the  nations,  and  to 
plant  it  on  the  earth,  appears  here  as  the  act  of  Jehovah ;  but, 
as  a  comparison  oi  '^J^iMQ  with  f*ifo  (ch.  ii.  3)  clearly  shows,  as 
the  act  of  the  God  who  is  present  is  Israel,  and  works  from 
Israel  outwards.  Out  of  Israel  sprang  the  Saviour;  out  of 
Israel  the  apostlesbip;  and  when  God  shall  have  mercy  upon 
Israel  again,  it  will  become  to  the  whole  world  of  nations  "  life 
from  the  dead."  The  tfiardk  refeired  te  here  is  that  of  Sion, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  Sinai,  the  gespel  of  redemption, 
and  miahpdt  the  new  order  of  life  in  which  Israel  and  the 
nations  are  united.  Jehovah  makes  for  this  a  place  of  test,  a 
iirm  standing-place,  from  which  its  light  to  lighten  the  nations 
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streams  forth  in  all  directions.     T^J'l'?  as  in  Jer.  xski.  3,  I.  34, 

from  vr^,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  T^jt  ^°  return,  to  procnre 

return,  entrance,  and  rest;  a  different  word  from  V^]  in  ch.  li. 
15,  which  signifies  the  Tery  opposite,  viz.  to  disturb,  literally  to 
throw  into  trembling.  P^  and  V^,  which  occur  in  ver.  5a, 
are  synonyms  throughont  these  prophecies.  The  meaning  of 
the  former  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  thorah,  which 
gives  "  the  knowledge  of  salvation"  (Luke  i.  77),  and  with  that 
"  the  righteousness  of  God"  (Rom.  i.  17;  cf.  Isa.  liii.  11). 
This  righteousness  is  now  upon  the  point  of  being  revealed ; 
this  salvation  has  rtarted  on  the  way  towards  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion. The  great  mass  of  the  nations  fall  under  the  judgment 
which  the  arms  of  Jehovah  inflict,  as  they  cast  down  to  the 
ground  on  the  n^t  hand  and  on  the  left.  When  it  is  stated 
of  the  islands,  therefore,  that  they  hope  for  Jehovah,  and 
wait  for  His  arm,  the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  remnant  of 
the  heathen  nations  which  outlives  the  judgment,  and  not  only 
desires  salvation,  and  is  susceptible  of  it,  but  which  actually 
received  salvation  (compare  the  view  given  in  John  xi.  52^ 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Isaiah,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
biblical  view  generally,  e.g.  Joel  iii.  S).  To  these  the  saving 
arm  (the  singular  only  was  saitable  here ;  cf.  Ps.  svi.  11)  now 
brings  that  salvation,  towards  whidh  their  lon^ng  was  more  or 
less  consciously  directed,  and  which  satisfied  their  inmost  need. 
Observe  in  ver.  5  the  majestic  and  self-conscious  movement  of 
the  rhythm,  with  the  effective  tone  of  i^yachslCn. 

The  people  of  God  are  now  summoned  to  torn  their  eyes 
upwards  and  downwards ;  the  old  world  above  their  heads  and 
under  their  feet  is  destined  to  destruction.  Ver.  6.  "  I,i/i  up 
your  €ye»  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath :  for  the 
heavens  will  pats  away  like  smoke,  and  tiie  earth  fall  to  pteeet 
like  a  garment,  and  its  inhabitants  die  out  like  a  nonentity ;  and 
my  salvation  will  last  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  does  not  go 
to  ruin"  The  reason  for  the  summons  follows  with  kl.  The 
heavens  will  be  resolved  Into  atoms,  like  smoke  :  nimldehfi  from 
mdlach,  related  to  mdrach,  root  mat,  from  which  comes  nidlal 
(see  at  Job  xiv.  2),  to  rub  to  pieces,  to  cmmble  to  pieces,  or 
mangle;  Aquila,  rikori6i)iTav,  from  oXoav,  to  thresh.  As 
m'AJcAlm  signifies  rags,  the  figure  of  a  garment  that  has  fallen 
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to  pieces,  which  was  then  quite  ready  to  hand  (ch.  1.  9),  pre- 
sented itself  from  the  natural  association  of  ideas.  )?'^>33,  how- 
ever, cannot  mean  "  in  like  manner"  (LSX.,  Targ.,  Jerome) ; 
for  if  we  keep  to  the  figure  of  a  garment  falling  to  pieces,  tlie 
figure  is  a  veiy  insipid  one ;  and  if  we  refer  it  to  the  fate  of 
the  earth  generally,  the  thought  which  it  offers  is  a  very  tame 
one.  The  older  ezpositora  were  net  even  acquainted  with  what 
is  now  the  favourite  explanation,  viz.  "  as  gnats  perish"  (Hitzig, 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  Knobel,  Stier,  etc) ;  since  the  singular  of 
kinnlm  is  no  more  ksn  than  the  singular  of  DVa  is  )^3.  The 
gnat  (viz.  a  species  of  stinging  gnat,  probably  the  diminutive 
but  yet  very  troublesome  species  which  is  called  akol  uakut, 
"  eat  and  be  silent,"  in  Egyptian)  is  called  kinndh,  as  the 
talmudic  usage  shows,  where  the  singular,  which  does  not 
happen  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  found  in  the 
case  of  Knnfm  as  well  as  in  that  of  bstslm.^  We  must  e^iplain 
the  word  in  the  same  manner  as  in  2  Sam.  xstii.  5,  Num.  xiii. 
33,  Job  ix.  35.  Ib  aH  these  passages  iJ:^  merely  signifies 
"  so"  (tfu,  tie) ;  -  biit  just  as  in  the  classical  languages,  these 
words  often  derive  their  meaning  from  the  gesture  with  which 
they  are  accompanied  (e.^.  in  Terence's  Eimvch:  Cape  hoe 
^helium  et  ventalnm  lie  facHo).  ^is  is  probably  Kiickert's 
opinion,  when  he  adopts  the  rendering:  and  its  inhabitants 
"  like  so"  (jo  viie  so)  do  they  die.  But  "  like  so"  is  here  equi- 
valent to  "  like  nothing."  That  the  heavens  and  the  earth  do 
not  perish  without  rifflng  ^ain  in  a  renewed  form,  is  a  thought 
which  may  naturally  be  supplied,  and  which  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  16,  cb.  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22.  Bighteonsness 
(t^ddqdA)  and  salvation  (y'aka'dh)  are  the  heavenly  powers, 
which  acquire  dbmtnion  through  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  become  the  foundations  of  the  new  (2  Pet.  iii.  13). 
That  the  t^ddqdli  will  endure  for  ever,  and  the  i^shit'dh  will 
not  be  broken  {ifSchathj  as  in  ch.  vii.  8,  confringetur,  whereas 
ID  ver.  7  the  meanii^  iaegnatememini),  is  a  prospect  that  opens 
after  the  restoration  of  the  new  world,  and  .which  indirectly 

*  Kma&m,  in  Ez.  nn.  13,  14,  vhether  it  be  a  collective  plural  or  a  nn- 
gokr,  also  prom  nothing  in  lopport  of  kin,  any  more  tlian  middah  in 
Job  xi.  9  (which  see)  in  favour  of  mad,  in  the  eenae  of  meaeare.  It  does 
not  follow,  that  because  a  certain  form  lies  at  the  fonndation  of  a  deri- 
Titive,  it  most  have  been  current  in  ordinarj-  usage. 
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applies  to  men  who  BorrlTe  tlie  catastropli^  having  become 
partakers  of  rigliteoasDeas  and  salvation.  For  righteoosneas 
and  salvation  require  beings  in  whom  to  exert  their  power. 

Upon  this  magnificent  promise  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
coiinsel  of  God,  an  exhortation  is  founded  to  the  persecnted 
church,  not  to  be  afrmd  of  men.  Vers.  7,  8.  "  Searken  unto 
me,  ye  that  hum  about  rigJUeouanesi,  thou  people  teitli  my  law  m 
the  heart ;  fear  ye  not  ike  reproach  of  morlaUf  and  be  ye  not 
alarmed  ai.  their  reviling.  For  the  moth  wiU  devour  them  like  a 
garment,  and  the  worm  devow  them  Uke  woollen  cloth ;  and  my 
riglUeatunetB  tnU  ttand  for '  eeer,  and  my  $alvati(m  to  disioM 
generationt"  The  idea  of  the  "servant  of  Jehovah,"  in  its 
middle  sense,  viz.  as  denoting  the  true  Israel,  is  most  clearly 
set  forth  in  tiie  address  here.  They  that  pursue  after  righteous- 
ness, and  seek  Jehovah  (ch.  li.  1),  that  is  to  say,  the  servants 
of  Jehovah  (ch.  Ixv.  8,  9),  are  embraced  in  tiie  nni^  of  a 
**  people,"  as  in  ch.  Ixv.  10  (cf.  dk  x.  24),  ue.  of  the  troe 
people  of  Qod  in  the  people  of  His  choice,  and  therefore  of  the 
kernel  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  mass, — an  integral  intermediate 
link  in  the  organism  of  the  general  idea,  which  Havemick  and, 
to  a  certain  extent^  Hofmann  eliminate  from  it,^  but  not  with- 
out thereby  destroying  the  typical  mirror  in  which  the  prophet 
beholds  >  the  passion  of  the  One.  The  words  are  addressed  to 
those  who  know  from  their  own  experience  what  righteousoen 

>  EKvenuck,  hi  his  Lecttn*  m  the  Theotogi  of  the  Old  Ttttantent, 
pnbliBhed  by  H.  A.  Hthu,  1848,  and  in  a  second  edition  b;  H.  Sdinll^ 
166S ;  Drechaler,  in  bis  srticle  on  the  Serrant  of  Jehovah,  in  tbe  ZhA, 
Zeiticknjl,  1853 ;  y.  Eofmsmi,  in  his  Schrifileweit,  ii.  1,  147.  The  fiist 
tvo  nudentand  b;  th«  MFvant  of  JehoT&h  as  an  individtul,  the  true  Isnel 
penonified :  the  idea  haa  simply  Igraet  as  a  whole  at  ita  baaa,  i.e.  Inael 
which  did  not  answer  to  its  ideal,  and  the  Meeaiah  as  the  smnnut,  in  whom 
the  ideal  ol  Israel  was  fully  realized.  Drechgler  goes  ao  f or  u  to  call  the 
omtral  link,  viz.  an  Israel  trae  to  ita  vocation,  a  modem  abetractioa  that  haa 
no  support  in  the  Scriptures.  HoFmann,  however,  ssys  that  he  has  no  wish 
to  exclude  this  eenbral  idea,  and  merely  wishes  to  guard  agunat  the  noti<»i 
that  a  number  of  individuals,  whether  Israelites  generally  or  pious  laraelitea, 
are  ever  intended  by  Ute  epithet  "  servant  of  Jehovah."  "  The  natitoi,'' 
he  says  himself  at  p.  146,  "  was  called  as  a  nation  to  be  the  servant  of 
God,  but  it  fulfilled  ita  calling  as  a  church  of  believera."  And  ao  say  we ; 
but  we  also  add  that  this  church  is  a  kernel  always  existing  within  the 
outer  eixlena  mixta,  and  thnefore  alw^  a  number  of  individuals,  though 
they  are  only  known  to  God. 
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IB  as  a  gift  of  grace,  and  as  conduct  io  harmony  with  the  plan 
of  salvation,  i.e.  to  the  nation,  which  bean  in  its  heart  the 
law  of  God  as  the  standard  and  impnlse  of  its  life,  the  chnrch 
which  not  onlj  has  it  as  a  letter  ontside  itself,  hat  as  a  vital 
power  within  (cf.  Ps.  zl.  9).  None  of  these  need  to  be  afraid 
of  men.  Their  despisers  and  blasphemen  are  men  (^&iOeh;  cf. 
ver.  12,  Ps.  ix.  20,  z.  18),  whose  pretended  omnipotence,  exalta- 
tion, and  indestmctibility,  are  an  unnatural  self-convicted  lie. 
The  doable  figore  in  ver.  8,  which  forms  «  play  npon  words 
that  cannot  well  t>e  reproduced,  affirms  that  the  smallest  exer- 
tion of  strength  is  quite  sufficient  to  annihilate  their  sham 
greatness  and  sham  power ;  and  that  long  before  they  are 
actually  destroyed,  they  cany  the  constantly  increasing  germ 
of  it  within  themselves.  The  sd»j  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  is 
brother  to  the  'dah.  The  latter  (from  'dshigh,  collabi,  Arab. 
'aththa,  trans,  eorrodere)  signifies  a  moth ;  the  former  (like  the 
Arabic  stu,  »&te,  Gr.  a^)  a  moth,  and  also  a  weevil,  ewcuUo. 
The  relative  terms  in  Greek  are  ffij?  (Armen.  tzetz)  and  «/?. 
But  whilst  the  persecutors  of  the  church  succumb  to  these 
powers  of  destmction,  the  righteousness  and  salvation  of  God, 
which  are  even  now  the  confidence  and  hope  of  His  church, 
and  the  full  and  manifest  realization  of  which  it  will  hereafter 
en  joy,. stand  for  ever,  and  from  "  generation  to  generation,"  Pdsr 
dorlntf  i.e.  to  an  age  which  embraces  endless  ages  within  itself. 
Bot  jnst  as  such  an  exhortation  as  this  followed  very  natnrally 
from  the  grand  promises  with  which  the  prophecy  commenced, 
so  does  a  lon^ng  for  the  promised  salvation  spring  out  of  this 
exhortation,  together  with  the  assurance  of  its  eventual  realiza- 
tion. Vers.  9-11.  "  Avaie,  awake,  clothe  tht/telf  in  might,  0 
arm  cf  Jehovah ;  awake,  ai  m  the  dayt  of  andent  time,  the  ages 
of  the  olden  world  I  Woe  it  not  thou  that  didst  split  Bahab  in 
pieces,  and  pierced  the  dragon  t  Was  it  not  thou  that  didst  dry 
up  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the  great  billow ;  that  didst  turn  the 
depths  of  the  sea  into  a  way  for  redeemed  to  pai»  through?  And 
tht  emancipated  of  Jehovah  will  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with 
shouting,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  tlteir  head:  they  grasp  at  glad- 
ness and  joy,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  ^ee  away."  The  par^ 
disaical  restoration  of  Zion,  the  new  world  of  righteousness 
and  salvation,  is  a  work  of  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  of  the 
manifefltation  of  His  might.    His  arm  is  now  in  a  sleeping 
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state.  It  is  not  lifeless,  indeed,  but  motionless.  Therefore 
the  church  calls  out  to  it  three  times,  "Awake"  ('lirt;  to  avoid 
monotonj,  the  milra  and  milel  tones  are  interchanged,  as  in 
Judg.  V.  13).^  It  is  to  anse  and  put  oa  strength  <mt  of  the 
fulness  of  omnipotence  {tabJilih  as  in  f  8.  xcni.  1;  cf.  Xaf:tffaveu> 
Bvpa/Aw,  Rev.^.  17,  and  Bwreo  iXx^v,  arm  thyself  with  strength, 
in  II.  xix.  36,  ix.  231).  The  arm  of  Jeherah  is  able  to  accom- 
plish what  the  prophecj  affirms  and  the  church  hopes  for;  since 
it  has  already  miraculously  redeemed  Israel  once.  SaJtabb  is 
Egypt  represented  as  a  monster  of  the  waters  (see  ch.  xzx.  7), 
and  tannin  is  the  same  (cf.  xxvii.  1),  bat  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Pharaoh  (Ezek,  xzix.  3).  t<''Ci~'^t(,  tu  illud,  h  equivalent 
to  "thou,  yea  thou"  (see  at  ch.  xzxvii.  16),  The  Bed  Sea  is 
described  as  the  "  waters  of  the  great  deep "  {^hom  rabbdh')j 
because  the  great  storehouse  of  waters  that  lie  below  the  solid 
ground  were  partially  manifested  there  (see  Genetit,  p.  2d9). 
n^n  has  double  pathta;  it  is  therefore  milel,  and  therefore 
the  third  pr.  =i  nob  iciK  (Qes.  4  109,  Anf.).  Ch.  xxxv.  10  is 
repeated  in  ver.  11,  being  attached  to  Qy^ttl  of  the  previous 
verse,  just  as  it  is  there.  Instead  of  ^D3  lU^b'^,  which  we  find 
here,  we  have  there  ^DJl  ^^^;  in  everything  else  the  two 
passages  are  word  for  word  the  same.  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and 
Knobei  suppose  that  ver.  11  was  not  written  by  the  author  of 
these  addresses,  but  was  interpolated  by  some  one  else.  Bat 
in  ch.  Ixv,  25  we  meet  with  just  the  same  kind  of  repetition 
from  ch.  i.-xxxix.;  and  in  the  first  part  we  find,  at  any  rate, 
repetitions  in  the  form  of  refrains  and  others  of  a  smaller  kind 
(like  ch.  xix.  15,  ef.  ch.  ix.  13).  And  ver.  11  forms  a  con- 
clusion here,  just  as  it  does  in  ch.  xxxv.  10.  An  argument  is 
founded  upon  the  olden  time  with  inference  to  the  things  to 
be  expected  now ;  the  look  into  the  future  is  cleared  and 
atrengthened  by  the  look  into  the  past  And  thus  will  the 
emancipated  of  Jehovah  return,  being  liberated  from  the 
present  calamity  as  tfaey  were  delivered  from  the  Egyptian 
then.  The  first  half  of  this  prophecy  is  here  brought  to  a 
close.  It  concludes  with  expnesaions  of  longing  and  of  hope, 
the  echo  of  promises  that  had  gone  before. 

In  the  second  half  the  promise  commences  again,  but  with 
more  distinct  reference  to  the  oppression  of  the  exiles  and  the 
'  See  Nom  and  Lnnatto's  Grammalica  deUa  Lingva  Ebr,  J  51S. 
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RufFeringB  of  Jemsalem.  JehoTah  Himaelf  begins  to  speak 
now,  setting  His  seal  upon  what  is  longed  and  hoped  for. 
Vers,  12-15.  "  /,  lam  your  eomforier;  \eho  art  Hum,  that  thou 
thtnddgt  be  afraid  of  a  mortal  who  will  die,  and  of  a  son  of  man 
who  it  mods  a  blade  of  grata  f  thai  thou  ekouldst  forget  Jehovah 
thy  Creator,  who  ttretehed  otU  the  heavent  and  founded  the  earth ; 
that  thoa  ahouldst  be  afraid  eontinuath/  all  the  day  of  the  fury 
of  tht  lermentor,  as  he  aims  to  destroy  J  and  wltere  m  the  fury  of 
the  tormentor  hft  f  He  that  i»  bowed  down  ie  guiekly  set  loose, 
and  does  not  die  to  tlte  grave,  and  his  bread  does  not  fail  him ; 
(u  truly  aa  IJehovah  am  tity  God,  who  frighteneth  up  the  sea,  so 
that  its  waves  roar :  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  His  name,"  mn  after 
*3)M  <^K  is  an  emphatic  repetition^  and  therefore  a  strengtiien- 
ing  (^  the  subject  («vt«  iym),  m  above,  in  t«.  10,  in  K'n'^wt. 
From  this  major,  that  Jehovah  is  the  comforter  of  His  church, 
and  bj  means  of  a  minor,  that  whoever  has  Him  for  a  com- 
forter has  DO  need  to  fear,  the  conclusim  is  drawn  that  the 
church  baa  no  canse  to  fear.  Consequently  we  cannot  adopt 
Koobel's  explanation,  "  How  small  thoa  art,  that  thoa  art 
afraid*  The  meaning  is  rather,  "  Is  it  really  the  case  with 
thee  (i.e.  art  thou  then  so  small,  so  forsaken),  that  thoa  hast 
any  need  to  fear"  (fut.  consee.,  according  to  Ges.  §  129,  1 ;  cf. 
hi,  Ex.  iii.  11,  Judg.  ix.  28)1  The  attribative  sentence  tdmath 
(who  will  die)  brings  oat  the  meaning  involved  in  the  epithet 
applied  to  man,  viz.  'ffnijth  (compare  in  the  Persian  myth 
Gayomard,  from  the  old  Persian  gaya  meretah,  mortal  life) ; 
Titn  =  fitiy^  (Pa.  xxxvii.  2,  ic  5,  <aii.  15 ;  compare  above,  ch. 
zl.  6-8)  is  an  equation  instead  of  a  comparison.  In  ver.  12fr 
the  address  is  thrown  into  a  fenrinine  form,  in  ver.  13a  into  a 
mascaline  one ;  Zion  being  the  object  in  the  former,  and  (what 
is  the  same  thing)  Israel  in  the  latter ;  that  thoa  forgettest  thy 
Creator,  wbo  Is  also  the  almighty  Maker  of  the  universe,  and 
soarest  about  in  constant  endless  alarm  at  the  wrath  of  the 
tormentor,  whilst  he  is  uming  to  destroy  {pichad,  eontremitcere, 
as  in  Pror.  zxviii.  14 ;  kdOsker  as  in  Ps.  Ivi.  7,  Num.  xxvii. 
14,  lit.  according  as ;  konln,  viz,  his  arrows,  or  even  his  how,  as 
in  Fs.  xi.  2,  vii,  13,  cf.  xxi.  13).  We  mmt  not  translate  this 
quaei  ditposuisset,  which  is  opposed  to  the  actual  fact,  althoagh 
syntactically  possible  (Job  x.  19 ;  Zech.  x,  6).  The  question 
with  which  the  fear  is  met,  "  And  where  is  the  fuiy  of  the 
VOL.  II,  T 
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tormentor  t"  looks  into  the  fature :  "  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
him  to  be  seen,  he  is  utterly  swept  away."  If  hammetsiq  ag- 
nifies  the  Chaldean,  ver.  14,  in  which  the  warning  passes  into 
a  promise,  just  as  in  the  first  half  the  promise  passed  into  a 
warning,  is  not  to  be  onderstood  as  referring  to  oppression  by 
their  own  conntrymen,  who  were  more  heathenish  than  IsraeU 
itish  in  their  disposition,  as  Knobel  sapposes ;  but  UifA  (From 
tsd'dJi,  to  stoop  nr  bend)  is  an  indiyidualiziog  description  of  the 
exiles,  who  were  in  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  some  of  them 
actually  in  prison  (see  ch.  xlii.  7,  22).  Those  who  were  lying 
there  in  fetters,  and  were  tlierefore  obliged  to  bend,  hastened 
to  be  loosed,  i.e.  would  speedily  be  set  at  Iib»ty  (the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  may  be  referred  to  here)  %  they  wonld 
not  die  and  fall  into  the  pit  (conatr.  prtegnaiu),  aor  would  their 
bread  fail ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  regard  the  two  clauses  as  the 
dissection  of  one  thought  (which  is  not  necessary,  however, 
thongh  Hitzig  supports  it),  "  he  will  not  die  of  starvation." 
The  pledge  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  all-sufficieD<y  of 
Jehovah,  who  throws  the  sea  into  a  state  of  trembling  (even  by 
a  threatening  word,  ^dr-dh ;  Vti  is  the  construct  of  the  parti- 
ciple, with  the  tone  npon  the  last  ayllable,  as  in  Lev.  sL  7,  Ps. 
xciv.  9  :  see  S&i*b  Psalter,  p.  132,  from  rdga,  treme/acere),  ao 
that  itt  teawi  roar  (cf.  Jer.  xxzi.  35,  and  the  original  passage 
in  Job  xxvi.  13). 

The  promise,  as  the  pledge  of  which  Jehovah  has  staked 
His  absolute  power,  to  which  everything  must  yield,  now  rises 
up  to  an  eschatological  height,  from  the  historical  point  at 
which  it  began.  Ver.l6.  "  And  I  put  my  worda  into  tliy  mouth, 
and  in  the  slutduw  of  my.  hand  have  I  covered  thee,  to  plant 
heavNu,  and  to  found  an  earth,  and  to  tay  to  Zion,  Thou  art  my 
people"  It  is  a  lofty  calling,  a  glorious  future,  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  introduction  of  which  Israel,  although  fallen  as  low 
as  ver.  7  describes,  has  been  equipped  and  kept  in  the  shadow 
of  unapproachable  omnipotence.  Jehov^  has  pot  His  words 
into  the  month  x>i  this  lara^ — His  words,  tlie  force  and  ce^ 
'fainty  of  which  are  measured  by  His  all-determining  absolute 
ness.  And  what  is  the  exalted  calling  which  it  is  to  subserve 
through  the  medium  of  these  words,  and  for  which  it  is  pre- 
served, without  previously,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  passing 
•way  ?     We  most  not  render  i^  "  that  thou  mayest  plant," 
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etc^  with  which  the  coDclosion  does  not  hannonize,  m.  "  that 
thoa  mayest  say,"  etc. ;  for  it  is  not  Israel  who  says  this  to 
Israel,  but  Jehovah  says  it  to  Israel.  The  planter,  founder, 
speaker,  is  therefore  Jehovah.  It  is  God's  own  work,  to  which 
Israel  is  merely  instnunentally  sabservient,  by  means  of  the 
words  of  God  placed  in  its  month,  viz.  the  new  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  favonr ;  both  of  them, 
the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  regalia  of  God.  The  reference 
is  to  the  last  times.  The  Targnm  ejcplains  it  thus :  "  to  restore 
the  people  of  whom  it  is  said,  They  will  be  as  numerous  as  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  and  to  perfect  the  church,  of  which  it  is 
said,  They  will  be  as  numerous  as  the  dust  of  the  earth." 
Knobel  understands  by  this  a  completion  of  the  theocracy,  ana 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  condition  of  the  world ;  Ewald,  a 
new  spiritual  crealioD,  of  which  the  liberation  of  Israel  is  the 
first  comer-stous.  But  the  prophecy  speaks  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  in  something  more  than  a  fignratiTe  sense,  as 
a  new  creation  of  God  (ch,  Ur.  17).-  Jehovah  intends  to 
create  a  new  world  of  righteousness  and  salvation,  and  practi- 
L'<dly  to  acknowledge  Zion  as  His  people.  The  preparation  for 
tiiis  great  and  all-renewing'  work  of  the  future  is  (uded  by  the 
tme  Israel,  whicli  is  now  enslaved  by  the  heathen,  and  dis- 
owned and  persecuted  by  its  own  countrymen.  A  future  of 
salvation,  erobtacing  Israel  and  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  is 
implied  in  the  words  placed  by  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  His 
church,  which  was  faithful  to  its  calling.  These  words  in 
^eir  mouth  are  the  seed-corns  of  a  new  world  in  the  midst  of 
the  old.  The  fact  that  the  very  same  thing  is  said  here  of  the 
tme  spiritual  Israel,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  2  of  the  one  servant  of 
J^ovah,  may  be  expluned  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
apostles  apply  to  themselves,  in  Acts  xiii.  47,  a  word  of  God 
relating  to  the  one  Servant  of  Jehovah,  by  saying,  "  So  bath 
the  Lord  commanded  us."  The  One  is,  in  fact,  one  with 
this  Israel ;  He  is  tliis  Israel  in  its  highest  pot«ncy ;  He  towers 
above  it,  but  only  as  the  head  rises  above  the  members  of  the 
body,  with  which  it  Forms  a  living  whole.  There  is  no  necesuty, 
therefore,  to  assume,  as  Hengstenberg  and  Phib'ppi  do,  that 
ver.  13  contains  an  address  from  the  One  who  then  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet.  "  There  is  no  proof,"  as  Vitringa 
afSrmSj  "  of  any  change  in  the  object  in  this  passage,  nor  any 
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solid  reason  for  assmiiiDg  it."  The  drcomf erence  of  the  ides  it 
always  the  same.  Here,  however,  it  merely  takes  the  directi<»i 
towwds  the  centre,  and  penetrates  its  smaller  inner  citde^  tmt 
does  not  go  back  to  the  centre  itself. 

Jnst  as  we  fonnd  above,  that  the  exclamation  "awake"  Cori), 
which  the  chnrch  addresses  to  the  arm  of  Jebovah,  grew  oi^  of 
the  preceding  great  promises ;  so  here  t^ere  grows  out  of  the 
same  another  "  awake"  (AtiA'w'rf),  which  tbe  prophet  addresses 
to  Jerosalem  In  the  name  of  his  God,  and  the  reason  for  which  is 
giren  in  the  form  of  new  promises.  Vers.  17-23.  "  Wake  thyad/ 
iq>,  uaie  tkytelf  up,  lUtnd  up,  0  Jertaaletny  (Aou  that  hast  drunk 
out  of  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  goblet  of  JfftB  Jiay :  the  goblet  eup 
of  reeling  hatt  thou  drvnk,  aipped  out.  There  teas  none  toho 
guided  her  of  all  tJte  children  that  she  had  brought  forth;  and  none 
who  took  her  by  the  hand  of  all  the  children  thai  the  had  brought 
rtp.  There  ware  two  ihingt  that  happened  to  thee ;  toho  should 
console  theef  Deiiattation,andruinf  and  famine,  and  the  sword: 
how  should  I  comfort  thee  1  Thy  children  were  benighted,  lay  at 
the  comers  of  all  the  streeia  like  a  snared  antelope :  at  those  who 
were  J^  of  the  fury  of  Jehomh,  the  rebuke  of  thy  God.  TJten- 
fore  hearken  to  this,  0  wretched  and  drunken,  but  not  with  wine: 
Thus  «ntA  thy  Lord,  Jehovah,  and  thy  God  that  defendelh  Bit 
people,  Behold,  I  take  out  of  thine  hand  the  goblet  of  reeling,  the 
goblet  eup  of  my  fury ;  thou  shalt  not  con^nue  to  drink  it  any 
more,  A  nd  tpat  it  into  tlie  hand  of  thy  tormentors ;  who  said  to 
thy  sold.  Bow  down,  thai  we  may  go  over;  and  thou  modest  thy 
back  like  the  ground,  and  like  a  public  way  for  those  who  go  over 
it,"  In  ver.  17,  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  a  woman  lying  on 
the  gronnd  in  the  sleep  of  faintness  and  stupefaction.  She  has 
been  obliged  to  driok,  for  her  punishment,  the  goblet  filled 
with  the  fury  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  goblet  which  throws  those 
who  drink  it  into  unconscious  reeling ;  and  this  goblet^  which 
is  called  guhbciath  kot  (^nATreXkov  tronipmu,  a  genitive  constmo- 
tion,  though  appositional  in  sense),  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  prominence  to  its  swelling  udes,  she  has  not  only  had 
to  drink,  but  to  drain  quite  clean  (cf.  Ps.  Izzv.  9,  and  more 
especially  Esek.  xxiii.  32-31).  Observe  the  plaintive  falling 
of  the  tone  in  ahdthl^  mdtslth.  In  this  state  of  nnconsciooi 
stupefaction  was  Jerusalem  lying,  without  any  help  on  the 
part  of  her  children ;  there  was  not  one  who  came  to  guide  the 
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Btapefiied  one,  or  took  her  by  the  hand  to  lift  her  ap.  The 
consciooBiieSB  of  the  panisbment  that  their  sins  had  deserved, 
uid  the  greatness  of  the  sufferings  that  the  punishment  had 
brought,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  all  the  memlmre  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  not  (me  of  them  showed  the  requisite  cheerful- 
ness and  strength  to  rise  up  on  her  behalf,  so  as  to  malce  her 
fate  at  any  rate  tolerable  to  her,  and  ward  off  the  worst 
calamities.  What  elegiac  music  we  have  has  in  the  deep 
cadences:  miikol-bdntm  y£lddSh,  iTtbbtoMjfnlm  giddlldh!  So 
terrible  was  her  calamity,  that  no  one  ventured  to  break  the 
silence  of  the  terror,  or  give  expression  to  their  sympathy.- 
Kven  the  prophet,  hmnanly  speakings  is  obliged  to  exclaim, 
"How  (ml,  literally  as  who,  as  in  Amos  rii.  2, 6)  shoold  I  com- 
fort theel"  He  knew  of  no  equali^greater  calamity,  to  which 
he  could  point  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  principle  which 
experience  confirms,  tolamen  na$eri»  toeio»  Aa&ituM  malomm. 
This  is  the  real  explanation,  according  to  Xiam.  ii.  13,  though 
we  must  not  therefore  take  ml  ju  an  accusative  =  b'ml,  as 
Hitzig  does.  The  whole  of  the  group  is  in'  the  tone  of  tiie 
Zjamentatlons  of  Jeremiah.  There  were  tf^o  kinds  of  things 
(£.«.  two  kinds  of  evils :  miahpiehoth,  «s  in  Jer.  xv.  3)  that  had 
happened  to  her  (tnjj  =  rn^,  with  which  it  is  osed  interchange- 
ably even  in  the  Pentateuch), — namely,  the  devastation  and  ruin 
of  their  city  and  their  land,  famine  and  the  sword  to  her  chil- 
dren, their  inhabitants.  In  ver.  20  this  is  depicted  with  special 
reference  to  the  famine.  Her  children  were  veiled  Quliaph, 
deUguinm  pati,  lit.  obvilart),  and  lay  in  a  state  of  nnconscious- 
ness  like  corpses  at  the  comer  ^of  every  street,  where  this 
horrible  spectacle  presented  itself  on  eve^  hand.  They  lay 
IftJto'  tnUhmdr  (rendered  strangely  and  with  very  bad  taste  in 
the  LXX.,  viz.  like  a  half-cooked  tnivip ;  hat  given  correctly 
by  Jerome,  aicut  ori/x,  aa  in  the  LXX.  at  Deut.  xiv.  5,  iUaqut' 
aiug),  i.t.  like  a  netted  antelope  (see  at  Job  zzsix.  9),  le.  one 
that  has  been  taken  in  a  huntet^s  net  and  lies  there  exhausted, 
after  having  almost  strangled  itself  by  inefTectual  attempts  to 
release  itself.  The  appositional  'W  O'*"??;!,  which  refers  to 
713,  gives  as  a  qiiippg  qui  the  reason  for  all  this  suffering.  It 
is  the'pnnisbment  decreed  by  God,  which  has  pierced  their  very 
heart,  and  got  them  completely  in  its  power.  This  clause 
assigning  the  reason,  shows  that  the  expression  "  thy  children  " 
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(bdtu^/iih)  ia  not  to  be  taken  here  in  the  san 
Lam.  ii.  11,  12,  W,  3,  i,  viz.  as  referring  to  children  in  distinc- 
tion from  adults }  the  subject  is  ageneral  one,  as  in  di.  v.  25. 
With  Wchsn  (therefore,  ver.  21)  the  address  turns  from  the 
picture  of  sufferings  to  the  pfomise,  in  the  view  of  which  the 
cry  was  nttered,  in  ver.  17,  to  aw^ke  and  arise.  Therefore^ 
viz.  because  ^e  had  endured  the  fall  measnre  of  God's  wrath^ 
fihe  is  to  hear  what  His  mercy,  that  has  now  begun  to  move^ 
purposes  to  do.  The  connecting  form  tl^ihuraih  stands  here, 
according  to  Ges.  §  116,  1,  notwithstanding  the  (epexegetical) 
.  Vav  which  comes  between.  We  may  see  from  ch.  zxix.  9 
how  thoroughly  this  "  drunk,  but  not  with  wine,"  is  iu  Isaiah's 
own  style  (From  this  distinction  between  a  higher  and  lower 
sphere  of  related  facta,  compare  cli,  zlrii.  14,  xlviii.  10).  The 
intensiye  plural  '&dOn\tn  is  only  applied  to  human  lords  in 
other  places  iu  the  book  of  Isaiah;  but  in  this  passage,  in  which 
Jerusalem  is  described  aa  a  woman,  it  is  used  once  of  Jehovah. 
Ydribh  'ammo  is  an  attributive  clause,  signifying  "  who  con- 
ducts the  cause  of  His  peop1%"  i.e.  their  advocate  or  defender. 
He  takes  the  goblet  of  reeling  and  wrath,  which  Jerusalem  has 
emptied,  for  ever  out  of  her  hand,  and  forces  it  newly  filled 
upon  her  tormentors.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  read- 
ing '!l)3^0  (from  nj;,  to  throw  down,  related  to  %  whence  comes 
)V,  a  precipitate  or  sediment)  in  the  place  of  T^O  (pret.  hi.  of 
Tiy,  (laborare^  dolere),  that  favourite  word  of  the  Lamentadona 
of  Jeremiah  (ch.  i.  5, 12,  iii.  32,  cf.  i.  4),  the  tone  of  which  wa 
recognise  here  thronghout,  as  Lowth,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit 
propose  after  the  Targum  T?  ^^13  \vn.  The  words  attributed 
to  the  enemie^  th'ehl  ^addWioT&h  (from  ahSeh&h,  the  leal  of 
which  only  occurs  here),  are  to  be  understood  figuratively,  as 
in  Ps.  cxxuc.  3.  Jerusalem  has  been  obliged  to  let  her  children 
be  degraded  into  the  defenceless  objects  of  despotic  tyranny 
and  caprice,  both  at  home  in  their  own  conquered  country,  and 
abroad  in  exile.  But  the  relation  is  reversed  now,  JeruKdem 
is  delivered,  after  having  been  punished,  and  the  instruments 
of  her  punishment  are  given  up  to  the  punishment  which  their 
pride  deserved. 
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FOURTH  PROPHECT.— Chap.  ui.  1-12. 

JBEXJSAXEM  BX0HANGE8  SERVITUDE  FOR  DOMlinGN',  AND 
IHPBIBOyHENT  FOR  UBERTT. 

The  same  call,  which  was  addressed  ia  ch.  li.  9  to  the  arm 
of  Jehovah  that  wsa  tiien  represented  as  sleeping,  is  here  ad- 
dressed to  Jenisalem,  which  is  represented  as  a  sleeping  woman. 
Vers.  1,  2.  "  AtBoit,  awaJce ;  elotht  ihytelf  in  thy  might,  0  Zion ; 
tlothe  ihytelf  in  thy  etate  dreaies,  0  Jerusalem,  thou  holy  city : 
for  henceforth  there  will  no  more  enter  into  thee  onfl  mteircumcieed 
and  tmclean  I  Shaie  thyself  from  the  duet ;  mine,  tit  dowm,  0 
Jerutalem :  loo$e  thyself  from  the  ckaine  of  thy  neek,  0  captive 
daughter  of  Zion!"  Jemaalem  is  lying  npon  the  ground 
stnpefied  with  the  wrath  of  God,  and  exhausted  with  grief; 
hut  this  shameful  prostration  and  d^radation  will  now  come 
to  an  end.  She  is  to  rise  up  and  put  on  her  might,  which 
has  long  been  broken  down,  and  apparently  has  altogether 
disappeared,  but  which  caa  and  most  be  constantly  renewed, 
becaose  it  rests  upon  the  foandation  of  an  inviolable  promise. 
She  is  to  wake  up  and  recover  her  ancient  power,  and  put  on 
her  state  robes,  i.e.  her  priestly  and  royal  ornaments,  which 
belong  to  her  as  a  "  royal  city,"  i.e.  as  the  city  of  Jehovah  and 
His  anointed  one.  For  henceforth  she  will  be  what  she  was 
always  intended  to  he,  and  that  without  any  further  desecra- 
tion. Heathen,  uh circumcised,  and  those  who  were  unclean  in 
heart  and  fiesh  (Ezek.  xliv.  9),  had  entered  her  by  force,  and 
desecrated  her :  heathen,  who  had  no  right  to  enter  the  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah  as  they  were  (Lam.  i.  10).  But  she 
should  no  longer  he  defiled,  not  to  say  conquered,  by  such 
invaders  as  these  (Joel  iv.  17 ;  Nahum  ii,  \h ;  compare  ver.  7 
with  Nahum  ii.  la).  On  the  construction  non  perget  intr<^>it 
— *  intrto'e,  see  Qes.  5  142,  3,  c.  In  ver.  2  the  idea  of  the  city 
falls  into  the  background,  and  that  of  the  nation  takes  its 
place.  twTi*  *3^  does  not  mean  "captive  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem," however,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  for  this  would  require  n'ati' 
in  accordance  with  the  personification,  as  in  ver.  2b.  The  ren- 
dering supported  by  the  LXX.  is  the  true  one,  "  Sit  down,  0 
JemsaleiD ;"  and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  it  is  accentuated. 
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The  esbortation  is  the  counterpart  of  ch.  xlvii.  1.  Jenualem 
is  sitting  upoa  the  groand  as  a  pnsoner,  having  no  seat  to  sit 
upon;  but  this  is  only  that  she  may  be  the  more  highly  exalted; 
— whereas  the  daughter  of  Babylon  is  seated  as  a  queen  upon  a 
throne,  but  only  to  be  the  aore  deeply  degraded.  The  former 
is  now  to  shake  herself  free  from  the  dust,  and  to  rise  op  and 
sit  down  (tie.  upon  a  throne,  Targum).  The  oaptive  daughter 
of  Zion  {akbhufy&h^  aixfuAMTot,  Ex.  xli.  29,  an  adjective 
written  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  in  ch.  x.  30,  liii.  11) 
is  to  ando  for' herself  (n£t  laxar«  according  to  vol.  i.  p.  94 
note^  like  hithnackety  eh.  xiv.  2,  nbi  pottidenda  eapers)  the 
chains  of  her  neck  (the  chetJnb  vinEinn,  they  loosen  themaelTea, 
is  opposed  to  the  beautiful  parallelism) ;  far  she  who  was  monro- 
ing  in  her  hnmiliatioB  ii  to  be  restored  to  honour  once  more, 
and  she  who  was  so  shamefully  laden  with  fetters  to  liberty. 

The  reason  for  the  address  is  now  given  in  a  well-snstained 
promise.  Vers.  3-fi.  "  For  tltta  taith  Jehovah,  Ye  haoe  hem 
told  for  noHiing,  and  ye  thall  not  be  redeemed  vsith  stiver.  For 
thue  eaitli  the  Lord  Jehovah,  My  people  toent  down  to  Egypt  w 
the  beginning  to  dwell  there  ae  guests;  and  Asshur  has  oppressed 
it  for  nothing.  And  noa,  what  have  I  to  do  here  J  fotlA 
Jehovah:  for  my  people  are  taken  away  for  notJiing;  theiropprea- 
sors  shriek,  saith  Jehovah,  and  my  name  is  eontinuaUy  blasphemed 
all  the  day.  Tlierefore  my  people  sh(Ul  learn  my  name ;  there- 
fore, in  that  day,  tJiat  lam  He  who  saiih,  Tltere  am  I."  Ye 
have  been  sold  (this  is  the  meaning  of  ver.  3) ;  but  this  seUiog 
is  merely  a  giving  over  to  a  foreiga  power,  without  the  slightest 
advantage  accruing  to  Him  who  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  cause  them  to  atone  for  their  sins  (ch.  1.  1),  and  with- 
out any  other  people  taking  th^r  place,  and  serving  Him  in 
their  stead  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  He  sustained.  And 
there  would  be  no  need  of  silver  to  purchase  the  favoor  of 
Him  who  had  given  them  up,  aiace  a  manifestation  of  divine 
power  would  be  all  that  would  be  required  (ch.  xlv.  13).  For 
whether  Jehovah  show  Himself  to  Israel  as  the  Bighteous  One 
or  as  the  Gracious  One,  as  a  Judge  or  as  a  Redeemer,  He  always 
acts  as  the  Absolute  One,  exalted  above  all  earthly  affair^ 
having  no  need  to  receive  anything,  but  able  to  give  eveiy- 
thing.  He  receives  no  recompense,  and  gives  none.  Whether 
punishing  or  redeeming,  He  always  guards  His  people's  honour, 
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proving  Himself  in  the  one  case  to  be  aU-aafficietit,  and  id  tiie 
other  dmigh^,  bat  acting  in  both  cases  freely  from  Himself. 
In  the  train  of  thought  in  vers.  4-6  the  reason  is  given  for 
the  general  statement  in  ver.  3.  Israel  went  down  to  Egypt, 
the  conntry  of  the  Nile  valley,  with'  the  ianocent  intention  of 
flojooming,  i^  living  as  a  guest  (gOr)  there  in  a  foreign  land ; 
and  yet  (as  we  may  supply  from  the  next  clause,  according 
to  the  law  of  a  self-completing  paralleliam)  there  it  fell  into 
the  bondage  of  the  Pharaohs,  who,  whilst  they  did  not  fear 
Jehovah,  bat  rather  despised  Him,  were  merely  tlie  blind 
instruments  of  His  will.  Asshnr  then  oppressed  it  b'ephet,  i^. 
not  "at  \tAt"  (ultimo  tempore,  as  H&vemick  renders  it),  but 
(as  DMt  is  the  synonym  of  I^K  in  ch.xl.  17,  xli.  12)  "for 
nothing,"  i.e,  without  having  acquired  any  right  to  it,  but 
rather  serving  in  its  nnrighteousness  simply  as  the  blind  in- 
strument of  the  righteousness  of  Jehovab,  who  throngh  the 
instrumentality  of  Asshor  put  an  end  first  of  all  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  then  to  the  kingdom  of  Jndah.  The  two 
references  to  the  ElgypUan  and  Assyrian  oppressions  are  ex- 
pressed in  as  brief  terms  as  possible.  But  with  the  words 
"now  therefore"  the  prophecy  passes  on  in  a  much  more 
copious  strain  to  the  present  oppression  in  Babylon.  Jehovah 
inquires,  Quid  mihi  hie  (What  have  I  to  do  here)t  Hitzig 
supposes  poh  (here)  to  refer  to  heaven,  in  the  sense  of,  "  What 
pressing  occupation  have  I  here,  that  all  this  can  take  place 
without  my  interfering?"  But  such  a  question  as  this  would 
he  far  more  appropriate  to  the  Zens  of  the  Greek  comedy  than 
to  the  Jehovah  of  prophecy.  Enobel,  who  takes  poh  as  refer- 
ring to  the  captivity,  in  accordance  with  the  context,  gives  a 
ridiculous  turn  to  the  question,  viz.,  "  What  do  I  get  here  in 
Babylonia,  from  the  fact  that  my  people  are, carried  off  for 
nothing  T  Only  loss."  He  observes  himself  that  there  is  a 
certun  wit  in  the  qnestion.  But  it  would  be  silly  rather  than 
witty,  if,  after  Jehovah  had  just  stated  that  He  had  given  up 
His  people  for  nothing,  the  prophet  represented  Him  as  pre- 
paring to  redeem  it  by  asking  "What  have  I  gained  by  itt" 
The  question  can  have  no  other  meaning,  according  to  ch,  xxii. 
16,thiui  "What  have  I  to  do  beret"  Jehovab  is  thought  of  as 
present  with  His  people  (cf.  Oen.  xlvi.  4),  and  means  to  inquire 
whether  He  ahall  continue  this  penal  condition  of  exile  any 
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longer  (Targmn,  Bashi,  EosemDuller,  Ewald,  Stier,  etc.).  The 
question  implies  an  intention  to  redeem  Israel,  and  the  reason 
for  this  intentioQ  is  introdaced  with  la.  Israel  is  taken  awaj 
(ablatui),  viz.  from  its  own  native  home,  ckmndm,  i^.  without 
the  Chaldeans  having  taij  human  claim  npon  them  whatever. 
The  words  ^^w  i^  (y'^t^)  are  not  to  be  rendered,  « ito 
Mngers  lament,"  as  Bnetschi  and  Bosenmiiller  maintain,  since 
the  singers  of  Israel  are  called  m'skot'rim ;  nor  "  its  (Israel's) 
princes  Uraent,"  as  Vitringa  and  Bitzig  supposed,  since  the 
people  of  the  captivity^  althongh  they  bad  still  their  national 
t&rimf  had  no  other  moth'ltm  than  the  Chaldean  oppressors 
(ch.  xliz.  7,  xiv.  5).  It  is  the  intolerable  tyrannj  of  the  oppres- 
sors of  His  people,  that  Jehovah  assigns  in  this  sentence  as 
the  reason  for  His  interposition,  which  cannot  mj  longer  be 
deferred.  It  is  true  that  we  do  meet  with  hebl  (of  which  we 
have  the  future  here  without  anj  syncope  of  the  first  syllable) 
in  other  pasaagea  in  the  sense  of  ululare,  as  a  cry  of  pain ;  bnt 
just  08  P^n,  jri,  no  signify  a  yelling  utterance  of  either  joy  or 
pain,  so  JiSlll  may  also  be  applied  to  the  harah  shrieking  of  the 
capricious  tyrants,  like  Lucan's  Icetis  ululare  triumphit,  and  the 
Syriac  aiUl^  which  is  used  to  denote  a  war-cry  and  other  noises 
as  well.  In  connection  with  this  proud  and  haughty  bluster, 
there  is  also  the  practice  of  making  Jehovah's  name  the  butt  of 
their  incessant  blasphemy :  JVSd  is  a  part.  hiOipoel  with  an 
assimilated  n  and  a  pausal  d  for  e,  although  it  might  also  be  a 
passive  liitkpoal  (for  the  0  in  the  middle  syllable,  compare  ^uo, 
Mai.  i.  7 ;  7^^,  Esth.  viii.  11).  In  ver.  6  there  follows  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  whole  train  of  thought :  therefore  His 
people  are  to  get  to  learn  His  name,  i^.  the  self -manifestation 
of  its  God,  who  is  so  despised  by  the  heathen ;  therefore  {IdihSn 
repeated  with  emphasis,  like  TVS  in  ch.  lix.  18,  and  possibly 
mtn  in  Ps.  xiv.  9)  in  that  day,  the  day  of  redemption,  (supply 
"it  shall  get  to  learu")  that  "I  am  he  who  saith.  Here  am  I," 
i.e.  that  He  who  has  promised  redemption  is  now  present  as  the 
True  and  Omnipotent  One  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  first  two  toma  in  the  prophecy  (vers.  1-2,  3-6)  close 
here.  The  third  turn  (vera.  7-10)  exults  at  the  salvation  which 
is  being  carried  into  effect  The  prophet  sees  in  spirit,  how 
the  tidings  of  the  redemption,  to  which  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  dismission  of  the  prisoners,  gives  the 
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fioishiiig  stroke,  are  carried  over  the  monntaiDB  of  Judah  to 
Jems^em.  Ver.  7.  "  How  lovely  upon  tAe  mountaint  are  the 
feet  of  them  that  bring  good  tidingSf  that  publish  peace,  that 
bring  tidings  of  good,  that  publith  talvation,  that  say  unto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth  royally!"  The  words  are  addressed  to 
Jemaalem,  conseqaentlj  the  mountains  are  those  of  the  Holj 
Land,  and  especially  those  to  the  north  of  Jemsalem :  tn'bhatsir 
is  collective  (as  ia  the  primary  passage,  Nahum  ii.  1 ;  cf.  zii.  37, 
p8,  Ixviii.  12),  "  whoever  brings  the  glad  tidings  to  Jerusalem." 
The  exclamation  "  how  lovely "  does  not  refer  to  the  lovely 
sound  of  their  footsteps,  but  to  the  lovely  appearance  presented 
by  their  feet,  which  spring  over  the  mountains  with  all  the 
swiftness  of  gazelles  (Song  of  Sol.  Ji.  17,  viii.  14).  Their  feet 
look  as  if  they  had  wings,  becanee  they  are  the  messengers  of 
good  tidingq  of  joy.  The  joyful  tidings  that  are  left  indefinite 
in  jn'bhassSr,  are  afterwards  more  particularly  described  as  a 
proclamation  of  peace,  good,  salvation,  and  also  as  containing 
the  announcement  "  thy  Crod  reigneth,"  i.e.  has  risen  to  a  right 
royal  sway,  or  seized  upon  the  government  (^ipo  in  an  in- 
choative historical  sense,  as  in  the  liheocratic  psalms  which 
commence  with  the  same  watchword,  or  like  i^aatKewe  in 
Kev.  zix,  6,  cf.  xi<  17)<  .Up  to  this  time,  when  His  people 
were  in  bondage,  He  appeared  to  have  lost  His  dominion  (ch. 
Ixiii.  19);  bat  now  He  has  ascended  the  throne  as  a  Redeemer 
with  greater  glory  than  ever  before  (ch.  zziv,  23),  The 
gospel  of  the  swift-footed  messengers,  therefore,  is  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  at  hand ;  and  the  application  which 
the  apostle  makes  of  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  Bom.  z.  15,  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  prophet  saw  the  final  and  uni- 
versal redemption  as  though  in  combination  with  the  close  of 
the  captivity. 

How  will  the  prophets. rejoice,  wheb  they  see  bodily  before 
them  what  they  have  already  seen  from  afar !  Ver.  8. 
"Sari,  thy  watchers!  They  lift  up  the  voice  together;  they 
rejoice :  for  they  see  eye  to  eyej  lutw  Jeltovah  bringeth  Zion  home" 
Tfp  followed  by  a  genitive  formed  an  interjectional  clause,  and 
had  almost  become  an  interjection  itself  (see  Gen.  iv.  10), 
The  prophets  are  here  called  tsiSphim,  spies,  as  persons  who 
looked  into  the  distance  as  if  from  a  watch-tower  (specula,  ch. 
ud.  6,  Hah,  ii.  1),  just  as  in  ch.  Ivi.  10.    It  is  assumed  that 
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the  people  of  the  captivity  wonid  sUU  have  prophets  among 
them  :  in  fact,  the  vety  first  word  in  these  propheden  (cb.  xL 
1)  is  addressed  to  them.  They  who  saw  the  redemption  from 
afar,  and  comforted  the  church  therewith  (different  from 
m'bhauSr,  the  evangelist  of  the  fnlfilment),  lift  ap  th«r  voice 
together  with  rejoicing ;  for  they  see  Jehovah  bringing  back 
Zion,  as  closely  aa  one  man  is  to  another  when  he  loolu  directly 
into  his  eyes  (Nam.  xiv.  U).  3  is  the  same  as  in  the  constmo- 
tion  3  n»-\ ;  &nd  SKf  has  the  transiUve  meaning  redtKere,  ruti- 
iuere  (as  in  Ps.  xiv,  7,  cxxvi.  1,  etc.),  which  is  placed  beyond  all 
donbt  by  U31^  in  Pa.  Ixxxv.  5. 

Zion  is  restored,  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  tnms  away  her 
misery,  brings  back  her  exiles,  and  causes  the  holy  city  to  rise 
again  from  her  mins.  Ver.  9.  "Breai  out  into  txultaHon,  ting 
togeUier,  ye  nam  of  JeruaaUm :  for  Jehovah  hath  comforted  Hia 
people,  lie  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem."  Because  the  word  of 
consolation  has  become  an  act  of  consolation,  i.e.  of  redempti<Hi, 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  to  break  out  into  jubilant  shonttng 
as  they  rise  again  from  the  ground. 

Jehovah  has  wnmght  ont  salvation  throogh  jadgment  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world.  Ver.  10,  ^Jehovah  hath  made  bare  Sia 
holy  arm  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and  alt  the  end*  of  tha 
earth  see  the  salvation  of  our  God."  As  a  warrior  is  accnstomed 
to  make  bare  his  right  arm  up  to  the  shoulder,  that  he  may 
fight  without  encumbrance  (exsertare  humeros  nudamqve  laeea- 
$ere  pwgnan,  as  Statins  says  io  Theb.  i.  413),  so  has  Jehovah 
made  bare  His  holy  arm,  that  arm  in  which  holiness  dwells, 
which  shines  with  holiness,  and  which  acts  in  holiness,  that 
arm  which  has  been  *  hitbert«  cwcealed  and  therefore  has 
appeared  to  be  powerlea^  and  that  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world  of  nations;  so  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  come  to  see 
the  reality  of  the  wonk,  which  this  arm  has  already  accom- 
plished by  showing  itself  in  its  unveiled  gloty — in  other  words, 
"  the  salvation  of  onr  God." 

This  salvation  in  its  immediate  manifestation  is  the  libera- 
tion of  the  exiles ;  and  on  the  ground  of  what  the  prophet  sees 
in  spirit,  he  exclaims  to  them  (as  in  ch.  xlviii.  20),  in  vera.  11, 
12  :  "Go  ye  forth,  go  ye  forth,  go  out  from  thenee,  lay  ho'd  of 
no  unclean  thing;  go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her,  eUante  your^ 
tetves,  ye  that  bear  the  veasele  of  Jehovah.    For  ye  ahail  not  go 
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out  in  confunon,  and  ye  ihatl  not  go  forth  inflight:  for  Jehovah 
goetk  hefort  you,  and  &«  God  of  Israel  is  yoar  rear-guard" 
When  they  go  oat  from  thence,  i.e.  from  Babylon,  they  are  not 
to  touch  anything  nnclean,  i.e,  they  are  not  to  enrich  them-  ' 
selves  with  the  property  of  their  now  Biibjugated  oppressors,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  exodas  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  36).  It  is  to 
be  a  holy  proces»on,  at  which  they  are  to  appear  morally  as 
well  aa  corporeally  unstained.  Bat  those  who  bear  the  vessels 
of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  are  not  only  not  to 
defile'  themselves,  bat  are  to  purify  themselves  {hibbdm  with 
the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable,  a  regular  imperative  niphal  of 
bdrar).  This  is  an  indirect  prophecy,  and  was  fulfilled  in  the 
fact  that  Cyras  directed  the  g<dden  and  silver  vessels,  which 
Nebnchadnezzar  had  brought  to  Babylon,  to  be  restored  to  the 
returning  exiles  as  their  rightful  property  (Ezra  i,  7-11). 
It  would  thos  be  possible  for  them  to  put  themselves  into  the 
right  attitude  for  their  departure,  since  it  would  not  take  place  . 
in  precipitons  haste  (b'ehippdzon),  as  the  departure  from  Egypt 
did  (Deut.  xvi.  3^  cf.  Kx.  xii.  39),  nor  like  a  flight,  but  they 
woold  go  forth  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah.  Q^B?t<9  (^i^b 
^e  i  changed  into  the  original  t)  does  not  mean,  "  He  bringeth 
yon,  the  scattered  ones,  together,"  hut  according  to  Num.  x.  2  5, 
Josh.  vi.  9, 13,  "He  closes  your  procession," — He  not  only  goes 
before  you  to  lead  you,  but  also  behind  yoa,  to  protect  yon  (as 
in  Ex.  xiv.  18).  For  the  m"asseph,  or  the  rear-guard  of  an  army, 
is  its  keystone,  and  has  to  preserve  the  compactness  of  the  whole. 
The  division  of  the  chapters  generally  coincides  with  the 
several  prophetic  addresses.  Bat  here  it  needs  emendation. 
Most  of  the  commentators  are  agreed  that  the  words  "  Behold 
my  servant,"  etc.  (hitmik  yaaktl  'abhdl)  commence  a  new  sec- 
Uon,  like  hSn  'abh4&  (behold  my  servant)  in  ch.  xlii.  1. 

tUTH  PEOPHECy.— Ceap.  ul  IS-un. 

BOLGOTHA  AND  SHEBLIHINI,^  OB  THE  EXALTATIOH  OP  IBH 
BBBTAUT  OF  JEHOVAH  OUT  OF  DEEP  DEOBADATIOH. 

Victor  F.  Oehler  has  recently  attempted  to  establish  an 
opinion,  to  which  no  one  had  given  expression  before,  viz.  that 

■  *ys''?  iv  i  "  >>t  thou  at  n^  right  hand."— T& 
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the  transition  from  the  collective  idea  of  the  seirant  of  Qod  to 
'  the  "  Servant  of  God"  as  an  individnal  takes  place  io  ver.  14, 
where  Israel  is  addressed  in  the  first  claase,  and  the  Messiah 
referred  to  in  the  second.  But  onr  view  is  a  totally  difFereDt 
one.  In  every  case,  thns  far,  in  which  another  than  Jehovah 
has  spoken,  it  has  been  the  one  "Servant  of  Jehovah"  who 
was  the  centre  of  the  cirde,  the  heart  and  head  of  the  body  of 
Israel.  And  after  having  heard  him  speaking  himself  in  ch. 
1.  4-9,  xliz.  1-6,  xlviH.  16b,  and  Jehovah  speaking  concerning 
him  in  ch.  1. 10,  11,  zliz.  7-9,  zlii.  1-7,  it  does  not  come  upon 
us  at  all  naexpectedly,  diat  Jehovah  begins  to  speak  of  him 
again  here.  Nor  does  it  surprise  us,  that  the  prophet  should 
pass  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  from  the  exaltation  of  the  church 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  If  we  look  bac^ 
we  find  that  be  has  not  omitted  anything,  that  conld  preclude 
the  possibility  of  our  confounding  this  servant  of  Jehovah  with 
Israel  itself.  For  although  Israel  itself,  in  its  relation  to 
Jehovah,  is  spoken  of  frequently  enough  as  "my  servant" 
and  "  his  servant ;"  yet  the  passage  before  ns  is  preceded  by 
the  same  representation  of  Israel  the  community  as  a  female, 
which  has  been  sustained  from  ch.  li.  17  onwards;  and  although 
in  ch.  li.  1—16  the  national  idea  of  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
is  expressed  in  the  most  definite  manner  possible  (more  espe- 
cially in  ch.  li.  7),  the  name  employed  is  not  that  which  the 
personal  "  Servant,"  whom  no  one  can  possibly  mistake  in  ch. 
1.  4-9,  already  bears  in  ch.  1.  10.  It  is  this  personal  Servant 
who  b  spoken' of  here.  It  is  hia  portrait  that  is  here  filled  out 
and  completed,  and  that  as  a  side-piece  to  the  liberation  and 
restoration  of  Zion-Jerusalem  as  depicted  just  before.  It  is  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  who  conducts  His  people  through  suffer- 
ing to  glory.  It  is  in  his  heart,  as  we  now  most  clearly  discern, 
"  that  the  changing  of  Jehovah's  wrath  into  love  takes  place. 
He  suffers  with  his  people,  suffers  for  them,  suffers  in  their 
stead ;  because  he  has  not  brought  the  suffering  upon  himself, 
like  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  throngh  nn,  but  has  volon- 
tarily  submitted  to  it  as  the  guiltless  and  righteous  one,  in 
order  that  he  might  entirely  remove  it,  even  to  its  roots,  u.  the 
guilt  and  the  sin  which  occasioned  it,  by  his  own  sacrifice  of 
himself.  Thus  is  Israel's  glory  concentrated  in  him  like  a 
sun.     The  gloty  of  Israel  has  his  glory  for  a  focus.     He  is  tfae 
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Beed-coTn,  tthicli  ifl  buried  in  the  earth,  to  bring  forth  moch 
fmit ;  and  this  "  much  fruit"  is  the  glory  of  Israel  and  the  sal- 
TBtion  of  the  nations. 

**  Christian  scholars,"  says  Abraranel,  "  interpret  tiiis  pro- 
phet^ as  referring  to  that  man  who  was  cmcified  in,  Jerus^em 
about  the  end  of  the  second  temple,  and  who,  aceordiog  to 
their  new,  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  man  in  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin.  But  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  explains  it  as  relating 
to  the  Messiah  who  has  yet  to  come ;  and  this  is  the  opinitMi  of 
the  ancients  in  many  of  their  Midrashim."  So  that  even  the 
synagogue  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the  passage  of 
the  Messiah  through  deatb  to  glory  is  predicted  here.^  And 
what  interest  could  we  bare  in  Buderstanding  by  the  "  servant 
of  Jehovah,"  in  this  se^on,  the  nation  of  Israel  generally,  as 
many  Rabbis,  both  circumcised  and  unclrcumcised,  have  done ; 
whereas  he  is  Uiat  One  Israelite  in  whom  Jehovah  has  effected 
the  redemption  of  both  Israel  and  the  heathen,  even  through 
.  the  medtam  of  Israel  itself?  '  Or  what  interest  could  we  have 
in  persuading  ourselves  that  -Jeremiah,  or  some  unknown 
mar^rr-prophet,  is  intended,  as  Grodus,  Bunsen,  and  £iwald 
suppose ;  whereas  it  is  rather  the  great  unknown  and  misinter- 
preted One,  whom  Jewish  and  Judaizing  exegesis  still  con- 
tinues to  misinterpret  in  its  exposition  of  the  figure  before  as, 
just  as  His  contemporaries  misinterpreted  Him  when  He  actu- 
ally appeared  among  them.  How  many  are  there  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened  when  reading  this  "  golden  passional  of  the 
Old  Testament  evangelist,"  as  Folycarp  the  Lysian  calls  it ! 
la  how  many  an  Israelite  has  it  melted  the  crust  of  his  heart  I 
It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  written  beneath  the  cross  upon  Gol- 
gotha, and  was  illuminated  by  the  heavenly  brightness  of  the 
full  'SV^  3?''  It  is  the  unravelling  of  Ps.  xxii.  and  Ps.  ex. 
It  forms  the  outer  centre  of  this  wonderful  book  of  consolation 
(ch.  xl.-lzvi.),  and  is  the  most  central,  the  deepest,  and  the 
lofdest  thing  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  outstripping 
itself,  bas  ever  achieved. 

And  yet  it  does  not  belie  its  Old  Testament  origin.    For 

the  prophet  sees  the  advent  of  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  and 

>  See  A.  M.  M'Oanl'a  tract  on  Isa.  liii.,  and  tiie  "  Old  iewiA  Midra^ 

of  die  Sufieriiig  Badeemer"  in  oui  Hag.  Saat  a^f  Hoffnung,  i.  S,  pp. 

87-39. 
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His  rejection  by  Bos  own  people,  boand  up  u  it  were  with  tl>e 
dnration  of  the  captivity.  It  is  at  the  close  of  the  captivity 
that  he  beholds  the  exaltation  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who 
has  died  and  been  buried,  and  yet  lives  for  ever ;  and  with  His 
exaltation  the  inward  and  outward  return  of  Israel,  and  the 
restoration  of  Jemaalsm  in  its  renewed  and  final  gloi^ ;  and 
with  this  restomtion  of  the  people  of  Grod,  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.' 

In  this  sense  there  follows  here,  immediately  after  the  ciy, 
"  Oo  ye  out  from  Babylon,"  an  index  pointing  from  the  soffer- 
ingof  the  Servant  to  His  reward  in  glory.  Ch.lii.  13.  "Beholdj 
my  tervant  will  aet  wisely ;  he  will  come  forth,  and  ari»e,  and  be 
very  high."  Even  apart  from  ch.xlii.  1,  hijinih  (JiMti)  is  a 
favonrite  commencement  with  Isaiah  i  and  this  veiy  first  vene 
contains,  according  to  Isaiah's  custom,  a  brief,  condensed  ex- 
planation of  the  theme.  The  exaltation  of  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  is  the  theme  of  the  prophecy  which  follows.  la  ver. 
13a  the  way  is  shown,  by  which  He  reaches  His  greatness ;  in 
ver.  13h  the  increasing  greatness  itself.  W^  by  itself  means 
simply  to  gain,  prove,  or  act  with  intelligence  (LXX.  mmjaa) ; 

I  I  cannot  refnin  from  repeating  here  a  paaetga  taken  from  my  doaiag 
remarks  on  Drechsler  (iii.  S76),  umpl;  becaiue  I  e&iiDot  find  any  better 
wftj  of  expr«ariiis  what  I  have  to  ea,y  upon  tbia  point :  "When  bufth 
MDg  hie  dying  song  on  tha  border  line  of  tbe  mgnt  (tf  Hetddah  snd 
ManiMBph,  «U  the  coming  nifFeringg  of  his  people  Bppeand  to  ba  eanca- 
tnted  in  the  one  view  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  And  it  was  in  tlie 
midst  of  this  period  of  BoSering,  which  formed  the  extreme  limit  (rf  hn 
range  of  vieioii,  that  he  eaw  tiie  redemption  of  lErael  beginning  to  appear. 
He  saw  &e  servant  of  Jehovah  working  among  the  captives,  jnat  aa  at  Hii 
coming  He  actnally  did  appear  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  wbes  they  were  in 
bondage  to  tiie  imperial  power  of  the  world ;  he  alao  saw  tbe  Servant  of 
Jehovah  pawing  through  death  to  glory,  and  Israel  ascending  with  Him, 
■a  in  fact  the  ascension  at  Jesas  was  the  completion  of  the  redemption  of 
Israel ;  and  it  was  only  the  unbelief  of  the  great  mass  of  Imel  which  occa- 
sioned tbe  fact,  that  this  redemption  was  at  first  merely  tiie  apiritoal 
redemption  of  bdiereca  ont  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  epiritaal  and 
physical  redemption  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  8o  far,  thenfore,  a  broad 
gap  was  made  in  point  of  time  between  the  exaltation  of,  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  and  the  glorious  restoration  of  larael  ivhich  is  still  in  the  fotore ; 
and  this  gap  was  hidden  from  the  prophet's  view.  It  is  only  the  ooming 
of  Christ  in  glory  which  will  folly  Teaiiu  what  waa  not  ytit  realiEed  triwn 
Be  entered  into  glory  after  the  infierings  of  death,  on  account  at  land's 
nubdief." 
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and  then,  unce  intelligent  action,  aa  a  rule,  is  also  effective,  it- 
is  used  aa  synonymous  with  HTltn,  ^'E'pii,  to  act  with  result,  tA 
so  as  to  be  raccessful.  Hence  it  is  only  by  way  of  seqnence 
that  the  idea  of  "  prosperously"  is  connected  with  that  of 
"  prudently"  (e.g.  Josh.  i.  8 ;  Jer.  x.  21).  The  word  is  nevei- 
applied  to  SQch  prosperity  as  a  man  enjoys  without  any  efTort  of 
his  own,  hut  only  to  such  as  he  attains  by  successful  action, 
i.e.  by  BDch  action  as  is  appropriate  to  the  desired  and  desirable 
result.  In  Jer.  zxiii.  2,  where  hUkU  is  one  feature  in  the 
picture  of  the  dominion  exercised  by  the  Messiah,  the  idea  of 
iutelligeot  action  is  quite  snfBcient,  without  any  further  sut>- 
ordinate  meaning.  But  here,  where  the  exaltation  is  derived 
from  ^3b"  as  the  immediate  consequence,  without  any  inter- 
vening p'?V,  there  b  naturally  associated  with  the  idea  of  wise 
action,  \.e.  of  action  suited  to  the  great  object  of  his  call,  that 
of  effective  execution  or  abundant  success,  which  has  as  its 
natural  sequel  an  erer-increasing  exaltation.  Rosenmiiller 
observes,  in  ver.  136,  "  There  is  no  need  to  discuss,  or  even  to 
iaqoire,  what  precise  difference  there  is  in  the  meaning  of  the 
separate  words;"  but  this  is  a  very  supedicial  remark.  If  we 
consider  that  rOm  signifies  not  ooly  to  be  high,  but  to  rise  up 
(Frov.  xi.  11)  and  become  exalted,  and  also  to' become  manifest 
as  exalted  (Ps.  xxi.  14),  and  that  Kin,  according  to  the  imme- 
diate and  original  reflective  meaning  of  the  niphal,  signifies  to 
raise  one's  self,  whereas  gdbhah  expresses  merely  the  condition, 
without  tile  subordinate  idea  of  activity,  we  obtain  this  chain 
of  thought :  he  will  rise  up,  he  will  raise  himself  still  higher, 
he  will  stand  on  high.  The  three  verbs  (of  which  the  two 
perfects  are  defined  by  the  previous  future)  consequently  de- 
note the  commencement,  the  continuation,  and  the  result  or 
climax  of  the  exaltation  ;  and  Stier  is  not  wrong  in  recalling 
to  mind  the  three  principal  steps  of  the  excUiatio  in  the  his- 
torical folfihnent,  viz.  the  restirrection,  the  ascension,  and  the 
sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  addition  of  the 
word  ^ito  shows  very  clearly  that  ?os\  is  intended  to  be  taken 
as  the  final  result :  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  rising  from  stage 
to  stage,  reaches  at  last  an  immeasurable  height,  that  towers 
nbove  everything  besides  (comp.  {nrepv^wae  in  Phil.  ii.  9,  with 
v^noBtl/t  in  Acts  iL  33,  and  for  the  nature  of  the  inrepv^ae, 
Eph.  i.  20-23). 
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The  prophecy  concerning  him  passes  now  into  an  nrldreas 
to  him,  as  in  ch.  x1ix.  8  (cf.  ver.  7),  which  sinks  agEfin  imme- 
diately into  an  objective  tone.  Vers.  14,  15.  "  Juat  at  many 
were  agtonisked  at  thee :  to  diffigured,  his  appearance  was  not 
haman,  and  hie  form  not  like  that  of  the  children  of  men  :  ao 
will  he  make  many  nations  to  tremble ;  hinge  will  ehvt  tlirir  mouth 
at  him :  for  they  see  what  hot  not  been  told  them^  and  discover 
what  t/teif  have  not  fieard."  Both  Oehler  and  Hahn  snppose 
that  the  first  clause  is  addressed  to  Israel,  and  that  it  is  here 
pointed  away  from  its  own  degradation,  which  excited  soch 
astonishment,  to  the  depth  of  saffering  endured  by  the  One 
man.  Hahn's  principal  reason,  which  Oehler  adopts,  is  the 
eudden  leap  that  we  should  otherwise  have  to  assume  from  the 
second  person  to  the  third,  —  an  example  of  "negligence" 
which  we  can  hardly  impute  to  the  prophet.  But  a  single 
glance  at  ch.  xlii.  20  and  i.  29  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
force  there  is  in  this  principal  argument  We  should  no  donbt 
expect  B3'^B  or  ^IvB  after  what  has  gone  befoi-e,  if  the  nation 
were  addressed ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  end  a  comparison 
between  the  sufferings  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the  One  man, 
which  merely  places  the  sufferings  of  the  two  in  an  external 
relation  to  one  another,  could  be  intended  to  answer ;  whilst 
the  second  kgn  (so),  which  evidently  introduces  an  andtheaia, 
is  altogether  unexplained.  The  words  are  certninly  addressed 
to  the  servant  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  ticttt  (just 
as)  in  ver.  14,  and  of  the  tie  (so)  which  introduces  the  prin- 
npal  sentence  in  ver.  15,  is,  that  jnst  as  His  degradation  was 
the  deepest  degradation  possible,  so  His  glorification  would  be 
of  the  loftiest  kind.  The  height  of  the  exaltation  is  held  up 
as  presenting  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  depth  of  the  degrada- 
tion. The  words,  *'  ao  distorted  was  his  face,  more  than  that 
of  a  man,"  form,  as  has  been  almost  unanimously  admitted 
since  the  time  of  Vitringa,  a  parenthesis,  containing  the  reason 
for  the  astonishment  excited  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  Stler 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  first  "  so"  (ken)  refers  to  hUeher 
<just  as),  in  the  sense  of  "  If  men  were  astonished  at  thee, 
there  was  ground  for  the  astonishment"  Ver.  \i  would  not 
stand  out  as  an  antithesis,  if  we  adopted  this  explanation ; 
moreover,  the  thought  that  the  fact  corresponded  to  the  im- 
pression which  men  received,  is  a  very  tame  and  nnnecessaiy 
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one;  and  the  change  of  persona  in  sentences  reloted  to  one 
another  in  thia  manner  is  intolerably  harsh;  whereas,  with 
oar  view  of  the  relation  in  which  the  sentences  stand  to  one 
another,  the  parenthesis  prepares  the  waj  for  the  sudden  change 
from  a  direct  address  to  a  declaration.  Tlitberto  many  had 
been  astonished  at  the  servant  of  Jehovah :  shdmem,  to  be 
desolate  or  waste,  to  be  thrown  hy  anything  into  a  desolate  or 
benumbed  condition,  to  be  startled,  confused,  as  it  were  petri- 
fied, by  paralyzing  astonishment  (Lev.  xxvi.  32 ;  Ezek.  xxvi, 
16).  To  such  a  degree  {kSn,  tXded)  was  his  appearance  mUhf 
chaih  me'uh,  and  his  form  mibb'ni  'dddm  (»e.  mUhchath),  "We 
might  take  muheJiath  as  the  construct  of  miskchdth,  as  Hitzig 
does,  since  this  connecting  form  is  sometimes  used  (a^.  xxxiii.  6) 
even  without  any  genitive  relation ;  but  it  may  also  be  the 
absolute,  syncopated  from  ruinG'Ci  =  nnneip  (Havemick  and 
Stier),  like  motkchaih  in  Mai.  i.  14)  or,  what  we  prefer,  after 
the  form  mirmat  (ch.  x.  6),  with  the  original  df,  without  the 
usual  lengthening  (Ewald,  }  160,  e,  Anm.  4).  His  appearance 
and  bis  form  were  altogether  distortion  (stronger  ihaa  moahcMlli, 
distorted),  away  from  men,  out  beyond  men,  i.e.  a  distortion  that 
destroys  all  likeness  to  a  man;*  'uk  doea  not  signify  man  as 
distinguished  from  woman  here,  but  a  bnman  being  generally. 
The  antithesis  follows  in  ver.  15 :  viz.  the  state  of  glory  in  which 
thia  form  of  wretchedness  baa  passed  away.  As  a  parallel 
to  the  "  many"  in  ver.  14,  we  have  here  "  many  nations,"  indi- 
cating th^  excess  of  the  glory  by  tlie  greater  fulness  of  the 
expression ;  and  as  a  parallel  to  "  were  astonished  at  thee," 
**  he  shall  make  to  tremble  "  (yazzeh),  in  other  words,  the  effect 
which  He  produces  by  what  He  does  to  the  effect  produced  by  ' 
what  He  suffers.  The  hiphil  hwdh  generally  means  to  spirt 
or  sprinkle  (adspergere),  and  is  applied  to  the  sprinkling  of  thti 

1  The  chnrch  1>efore  the  time  of  CoDstantine  {uotiired  to  itself  the 
Lord,  »M  He  walked  on  earth,  as  repulsive  in  I^is  appearance ;  whereas  the 
chorch  after  ConstantiDe  pictured  Him  as  having  quite  an  ideal  beantj 
(see  mf  tract,  Juiu  and  HUltl,  1865,  p.  4).  They  were  both  right :  un- 
attnctive  in  sppcar&nce,  though  not  deformed,  He  no  doaht  was  in  the 
dajB  of  His  flesh ;  hat  He  is  ideall;^  beautiful  in  His  glorification.  Hie 
body  in  which  He  was  bom  of  Mary  wbbao  royal  form,  though  faith  conld 
•ee  the  doxa  ahining  through.  It  was  no  royal  form,  for  the  suffering  of 
death  was  the  portJon  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  even  from  His  mother's  womb; 
but  tbo  glorified  One  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  the  ideal  of  art. 
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blood  with  the  finger,  more  especiallj  upon  the  capporeth  and 
altar  of  incense  on  the  day  of  atonement  (differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  zdraq,  the  swinging  of  the  blood  oat  of  a  bowl), 
also  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  purification  npon  a  leper 
with  the  bnnch  of  fayssop  (Lev.xir.  7),  and  of  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer  npon  those  defiled  through  touching  a  corpse  (Num. 
xix.  18)  ;  in  fact,  generally,  to  sprinkling  for  the  pnrpose  of 
expiation  and  sanctification.  And  Vitrtnga,  Hengstenberg, 
luid  others,  accordingly  follow  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  in  adopt- 
ing the  rendering  adaperget  (be  will  sprinkle).  They  have 
the  nsage  of  the  language  in  their  favour ;  and  this  explana- 
tion aisp  commends  itself  from  a  reference  to  ^}  in  ch.  liii.  4, 
and  V^l  in  ch.  liii.  8  (words  which  are  generally  used  of  leprosy, 
and  OB  account  of  which  the  safTering  Messiah  is  called  in 
h.  Sanliedrin  98&  by  an  emblematical  name  adopted  from  the 
old  synagogae,  "the  leper  of  Babbi's  school"),  since  it  yields 
the  significant  antithesis,  that  he  who  was  himself  regarded  as 
unclean,  even  as  a  second  Job,  would  sprinkle  and  sanctify  whole 
nations,  and  thus  abolish  the  wall  of  partidon  between  Israel 
and  the  heathen,  and  gather  together  into  one  holy  chnrch 
with  Israel  those  who  had  hitherto  been  pronounced  "andean ** 
(ch.  Hi.  1).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  explanation  has  so  far 
the  usage  of  the  language  against  it,  that  hiszSh  is  never  con- 
stmed  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  or  thing  sprinkled  (like 
adtpergere  aliqua  re  aliquem ;  since  'eth  in  Lev.  iv.  6,  17  is  a 
preposition  like  'al,  'el  elsewhere) ;  moreover,  there  would  be 
something  very  abrupt  in  this  sudden  representation  of  the 
servant  as  a  priest.  Such  explanations  as  "he  will  scatter 
asunder"  (dUperget,  Targum,  etc.),  ot  "he  will  spill*  («c.  their 
blood),  are  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  such  thoughts  as 
these  would  be  quite  out  of.  place  in  a  spiritual  picture  of  sal- 
vation and  glory,  painted  upon  the  dark  ground  we  have  here. 
The  verb  ndzdJt  signified  primarily  to  leap  or  tpring ;  hence 
hizzdh,  with  the  causative  meaning  to  ^mnite.  The  tal  com- 
bines the  intransitive  and  transitive  meanings  of  the  word 
"spirt,"  and  is  used  in  the  former  sense  in  ch.  Ixiii.  3,  to 
signify  the  sprin^ng  up  or  sprouting  up  of  any  liquid  scattered 
about  in  drops.  The  Arabic  nazd  (see  Ges.  Thet.)  shows  that 
this  verb  may  also  be  applied  to  the  springing  or  leaping  of 
living  beings,  caused  by  excess  of  emotion.     And  accordingly 
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we  follov  the  majority  of  the  commentators  in  ailopting  tlie 
rendering  exnlire  faci^.  Tlie  fact  that  whole  nations  are  the 
object,  and  not  merely  individuals,  proves  nothing  to  the  con- 
traiy,  as  Hab.  iii.  6  clearly  shows.  The  reference  is  to  their 
leaping  up  in  amazement  (LXX.  0avfia<rovTat)  ;  and  the  verb 
denotes  less  an  external  than  an  internal  movement.  They 
will  tremble  with  astonishment  within  themselves  (cf.  pdckSdA 
t^rd^zQ  in  Jer.  zxxiii.  9),  being  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  the 
surprising  change  tbat  has  taken  place  in  the  servant  of  Je- 
hovah.  The  reason  why  kings  "  shut  their  mouths  at  him"  is 
expressly  stated,  viz.  what  was  never  related  they  see,  and  what 
was  never  heard  of  they  perceive ;  1.0.  it  was  something  going 
far  beyond  all  that  had  ever  been  reported  to  them  outside  the 
world  of  nations,  or  come  to  their  knowledge  within  it.  Hitzig's 
explanation,  that  they  do  not  trust  themselves  to  begin  to  speak 
before  him  vt  along  with  him,  gives  too  feeble  a  sense,  and 
would  lead  ns  rather  to  expect  V^o?  than  17?.  The  shutting  of 
the  month  is  the  involuntary  effect  of  the  overpowering  impres- 
sion, or  the  manifestation  of  their  extreme  amazement  at  one 
so  suddenly  brought  ont  of  the  depths,  and  lifted  up  to  so  great 
a  height.  The  strongest  emotion  is.  that  which  remains  shut 
np  within  oorselvea,  because,  from  its  veiy  intensity,  it  throws 
the  whole  nature  into  a  suffering  state,  and  drowns  all  reflec- 
tion in  emotion  (cf.  yachaflsh  in  Zeph.  iii.  17).  The  parallel 
in  ch.  xlix.  7  is  not  opposed  to  this ;  the  speechless  astonish- 
ment, at  what  is  unheard  and  inconceivable,  changes  into  ador- 
ing homage,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  to  some  extent 
familiar  with  it  The  first  turn  in  the  prophecy  closes  here : 
The  servant  of  Jehovali,  whose  inhuman  sufferings  excite  such 
astonishment,  is  exalted  on  high ;  so  that  from  utter  amazement 
the  nadons  tremble,  and  their  kings  are  struck  dumb. 

But,  says  the  second  turn  in  ch.  liii.  1-3,  the  man  of  sor- 
rows was  despised  among  us,  and  the  prophecy  as  to  bis  future 
Was  not  believed.  We  hear  the  first  lamentation  (the  question 
is,  From  whose  month  does  it  come  1)  in  ver.  1 :  "  Who  hath 
.  believed  our  preaeking ;  and  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  over  vhom  lias 
it  been  reteaUdI"  "I  was  formerly  mistaken,"  says  Hofmann 
(Sehrifibe«>ei»t  ii-  Ij  m%  160),  "  as  to  the  connection  between 
ch.  liii.  1  and  ch.  Iii.  13-15,  and  thought  tbat  the  Qentiles 
were  the  speakers  in  the  former,  simply  because  it  was  to  them 
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that  the  latter  referred.  But  I  see  now  that  I  was  in  error. 
It  is  afBrmed  of  the  heathen,  that  they  have  never  heard  before 
the  things  which  they  now  see  with  their  eyes.  Conseqaeotly 
it  cannot  be  they  who  exclaim}  or  in  whose  name  the  inqairy  is 
made,  Who  hath  believed  our  preaching  t"  Moreover,  it  can- 
not be  they,  both  because  the  redemption  itself  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Mediator  of  the  redemption  are  made  known  to 
them  from  the  midst  of  Israel  as  already  accomplished  facts, 
and  also  because  according  to  ch.  ItL  15  (cf.  ch,  xlix.  7,  xlii.  4, 
li.  5)  they  hear  the  things  unheard  of  before,  with  amazement 
which  passes  into  reverent  awe,  as  the  satisfaction  of  their  own 
desires,  in  other  words,  with  the  glad  obedience  of  faith.  And 
we  may  also  add,  that  the  expression  in  cb.  liit>  8,  *'  for  Uie 
transgression  of  my  people,"  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
mouths  of  Gentiles,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  words  attri- 
buted to  Gentiles  ought  to  be  expressly  introduced  as  theirs. 
Whenever  we  find  a  "  we"  introduced  abruptly  in  the  midst  of 
a  prophecy,  it  is  always  Israel  that  speaks,  including  the  pro- 
phet himself  (ch.  xlii.  24,  Ixiv.  5,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  16,  etc.).  Uof- 
mann  therefore  very  properly  rejects  the  view  advocated  by- 
many,  from  Calvin  down  to  Stier  and  Oehler,  who  suppose 
that  it  is  the  prophet  himself  who  is  speaking  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  heralds  of  salvation ;  "  for,"  as  he  saya^ 
"  how  does  all  the  rest  which  is  expressed  in  the  1st  pers. 
plural  tally  with  such  a  supposition  t "  If  it  is  really  Israel, 
which  coufessee  in  vers.  2  sqq.  bow  blind  it  has  been  'to  thd 
calling  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  which  was  formerly  hiddai 
in  humiliation  but  is  noyr  manifested  in  glory ;  the  moumfnl 
inquiry  in  ver.  1  most  also  proceed  from  the  month  of  IsraeL 
The  references  to  this  passage  in  John  xiL  37,  38,  and  Rom. 
X.  16,  do  not  compel  ns  to  assign  ver.  1  to  the  prophet  and  his 
comrades  in  office.  It  is  Israel  that  speaks  even  in  ver.  1.  The 
nation,  which  acknowledges  with  penitence  how  shamefully  it 
has  mistaken  its  own  Saviour,  laments  that  it  has  put  no  faith 
in  the  tidings  of  the  lofty  and  glorious  calling  of  the  servant  of 
God.  We  need  not  assume,  therefore,  that  there  Is  any  change 
of  subject  in  vfir.  2 ;  and  (what  is  still  more  decisive)  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  not,  if  we  would  keep  up  any  close 
connection  between  ch.  liii.  1  and  ch.  lii.  15.  The  heathen 
receive  with  faith  tidings  of  things  which  bad  never  been  heard 
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of  before ;  whereas  Israel  has  to  lament  that  it  put  no  faith  m 
the  tidings  which  it  had  beard  long,  long  before,  uot  only  with 
reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  servant  of  God,  but 
with  regard  to  his  lowly  origin  and  glorions  end.  Ti^ei  (a 
nonn  after  the  form  n^E^,  n^3{7,  a  different  form  from  that  of 
n^ni,  which  is  derived  from  the  adjective  r\i)  signifies  the  bear- 
Bay  {oKirq),  i.e.  the  tidings,  more  especially  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncement in  ch.  xxviii.  9;  and urivSB*,  according  to  the  primary 
subjective  force  of  the  sufiSs,  ia  equivalent  to  UJ^nE"  i^K  nyiDB' 
(cf.  Jer.  xhx.  14),  i.e.  the  hearsay  which  we  have  heard. 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  did  not  refuse  to  believe  tlie  ■ 
tidings  which  Israel  heard  i  dXX'  oJi  iravTt<t  vTnjKovffov  rp 
eiwffeXip  (Rom.  x  16) ;  the  number  of  the  believera  was 
▼anishingly  small,  when  compared  with  the  unbelieving  mass  of 
the  nation.  And  it  is  the  latter,  or  rather  its  remnant  which 
had  eventually  come  to  its  senses,  that  here  inquires.  Who  hath 
believed  our  preaching,  Le,  the  preaching  that  was  common 
among  us  ?  The  substance  of  the  preaching,  which  had  not 
been  believed,  was  the  exaltation  of  the  servant  of  Grod  from  a 
state  of  deep  degradation.  This  is  a  work  performed  by  the 
"  arm  of  Jehovah,"  namely,  His  holy  arm  that  has  been  made 
bare,  and  that  now  effects  the  salvation  of  His  people,  and  of 
the  nations  generally,  according  to  His  own  counsel  (ch.  lii.  10, 
li.  5).  This  arm  works  down  from  on  high,  exalted  far  above 
all  created  things ;  men  have  it  above  them,  aud  it  is  made 
manifest  to  those  who  recognise  it  in  what  is  passing  around 
them.  Who,  asks  Israel,  has  had  any  faith  in  the  coming 
exaltation  of  the  servant  of  Godt  who  has  recognised  the  omni- 
potence of  Jehovah,  which  has  set  itself  to  effect  his  exaltationt 
All  that  follows  is  the  confession  of  the  Israel  of  the  last  times, 
to  which  this  question  is  the  introduction.  We  roust  not  oveiv 
look  the  fact  that  this  golden  "passional"  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  prophecies  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  nation, 
which  has  rejected  the  servant  of  God,  and  allowed  the  Gentiles 
to  be  the  first  to  recognise  him.  At  last,  tboagh  very  late,  it 
will  feel  remorse.  And  when  this  shall  once  take  place,  then 
and  not  till  then  will  this  chapter — which,  to  use  an  old  epithet, 
will  ever  be  eamificina  Rabhinorum — receive  its  complete  lii»- 
torical  fulfilment. 

The  confession,  which  follows,  grows  out  of  the  great 
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Iftmentation  depicted  by  Zechariah  in  Zech.  xii.  11  iqq.  Ver. 
2.  "  And  he  sprang  vp  Hie  a  layer-sJioot  before  Him,  and  Hie  a 
Toot-eprout  out  of  dry  ground:  he  had  no  form,  and  no  beauty;  apd 
we  looked,  and  there  wai  no  hoi,  mch  that  ve  could  have  found 
pleasure  in  him."  Ver.  2,  as  a  sequel  to  ver.  1(,  looks  back  to  the 
paat,  and  describes  how  the  arm  of  Jehovali  manifested  itself  in 
the  servant's  course  of  life  from  the  very  beginning  though  im- 
perceptibly at  first,  and  onobserred  by  those  who  merely  noticed 
the  outside.  The  suffix  of  ns?  cannot  refer  to  the  subject  of 
the  interrogative  sentence,  as  Hahn  and  Rofmann  suppose,  for 
the  answer  to  the  quis  there  is  nemo ;  it  relates  to  Jehovah,  by 
which  it  is  immediately  preceded.  Before  Jehovah,  namely, 
so  that  He,  whose  counsel  thus  began  to  be  fulfilled,  fixed  His 
eye  upon  him  with  watchfulness  and  protecting  care,  he  grew 
up  PJ^'3,  like  the  suckling,  i.e.  (in  a  horticultural  sense)  the 
tender  twig  which  sucks  up  its  nourishment  from  the  root  and 
stem  (not  as  Hitzig  supposes,  according  to  £zek.  xxxi.  16,  from 
the  moisture  in  the  soil) ;  for  the  tender  twig  upon  a  tree,  or 
trunk,  or  Stalk,  is  called  0^3'  (for  which  we  have  Pjl'  here) : 
vid.  Ezek.  xvii.  22,  the  twig  of  a  cedar ;  Ps.  bcxx.  12  (H),  of  a 
vine ;  Job  viii.  16,  of  a  liana.  It  is  thought  of  here  aa  a  layer, 
as  in  Ezek.  zvii.  22 ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  second  figure  shows 
when  taken  in  connection  with  ch.  xi.  1,  as  having  been  laid 
down  after  the  proud  cedar  of  the  Davtdic  monarchy  from 
which  it  sprang  had  been  felled ;  for  elsewhere  it  is  compared 
to  a  shoot  which  springs  From  the  root  left  in  the  ground  after 
the  tree  has  been  felled.  Both  figures  depict  the  lowly  and 
unattractive  character  of  the  small  though  vigorous  begin- 
ning. The  expression  "  out  of  dry  ground,"  which  belongs  to 
both  figures,  brings  out,  in  addition,  the  miserable  character  of 
the  external  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  servant  had  taken  place.  The  "dry  grouod" 
is  the  existing  state  of  the  enslaved  and  degraded  nation  ;  t^ 
he  was  subject  to  all  the  conditions  inseparable  from  a  nation 
that  had  been  given  ap  to  the  power  of  the  worid,  aitd 
was  not  only  enduring  all  the  consequent  misery,  bnt  was 
in  utter  ignorance  as  to  its  cause ;  in  a  word,  the  dry  ground 
is  the  corrupt  character  of  the  age.  In  what  follows,  the 
majority  of  the  commentators  have  departed  from  the  accent!^ 
and  adopted  the  rendering,  "  he  had  no  form  and  no  beau^, 
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that  we  shotild  look  at  Him"  (should  have  looked  at  Him),  ^-iz. 
with  fixed  looks  that  loved  to  dwell  npoa  Him.  This  rendering 
was  adopted  b^  S7mtnachas  and  Vitiinga  (7va  etSuttev  ainov ; 
vt  ipsum  refpieeremus).  But  Luther,  Stier,  and  others,  very 
properly  adhere  to  the  existing  punctuation ;  since  the  other 
would  lead  us  to  expect  13  ntnii  instead  of  Vi»n:i,  and  the  close 
reciprocal  relation  of  ntno"l*7l  Wtnjij  which  resembles  a  play 
upon  the  words,  is  entirely  expunged.  The  meaning  therefore 
is,  "  We  saw  Him,  and  there  was  nothing  in  His  appearance 
to  make  tts  desire  Him,  or  feel  attracted  by  Him."  The  literal 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  with  its  lively  method  of  transferring 
yoa  into  the  precise  situation,  is  u(  amcupitceremut  eum  (deleo- 
tartmw  eo) ;  whereas,  in  our  oriental  style,  we  should  rather 
have  written  vi  concvpivUsemus,  using  the  pluperfect  instead  of 
the  imperfect,  or  the  tense  of  the  associated  past.  Even  in  this 
sense  Vitnn  is  very  far  from  being  unmeaning ;  He  dwelt  in 
Israel,  so  that  they  had  Him  bodily  before  their  eyes,  bat  in 
His  outward  appearance  there  was  nothing  to  attract  or  delight 
the  senses. 

On  the  contrary,  the  impression  produced  by  His  appear- 
ance was  rather  repulsive,  and,  to  those  who  measured  the  great 
and  noble  by  a  merely  woridly  standard,  contemptible.  Ver.  3. 
*'  He  vioM  despised  and  forsaken  h/  men ;  a  man  of  griefs,  and 
veil  aequainted  vith  (Ksease;  and  Wce  one  from  whom  men  hide 
their  face:  despised,  and  we  esteemed  Him  not."  All  these  dif- 
ferent features  are  predicates  of  the  erat  that  is  latent  in  non 
specieg  ei  neque  decor  and  non  adspectus,  Nihhzeh  is  introduced 
again  palindromically  at  the  close  in  Isaiah's  pecnllar  style ; 
consequently  Martini's  conjecture  'Ui  K>  intap  b  to  be  rejected. 
This  niblizeh  (cf.  h&zoh,  ch.  xlix.  7)  is  the  keynote  of  the 
description  which  looks  back  in  this  plaintive  tone.  The  pre- 
dicate chadal  'ishlm  is  misunderstood  by  nearly  all  the  com- 
mentators, inasmuch  as  they  take  D'^K  as  synonymous  with 
DIK^JS,  whereas  it  is  rather  used  in  the  sense  of  e''K~'33  (lords), 
as  distinguished  from  b'tiB  'dddm,  or  people  generally  (see  ch. 
ii.  9,  11, 17).  The  only  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs  are 
Frov.  viii.  4  and  Fs.  cxii.  4 ;  and  in  both  instances  it  signifies 
persons  of  rank.  Hence  Cocceius  explains  it  thus ;  "  wanting 
in  men,  i.e.  having  no  respectable  men  with  Him,  to  support 
Him  with  their  authority'-"     It  might  also  be  understood  as 
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meaning  the  ending  one  among  men,  i.e.  the  one  who  takes  the 
last  place  (S.  Aa^urro;,  Jer.  novisgimus) ;  bnt  in  this  case 
He  Himself  would  be  descnbed  as  tTM,  whereas  it  is  ahsolutely 
affirmed  that  He  had  not  the  appearance  or  distinction  of  such 
an  one.  But  the  rendering  defieiens  (wanting)  is  quite  correct; 
compare  Job  xix.  14,  "  my  kinsfolk  have  failed  "  {de/ecenmt, 
cli&^lQ,  eognati  ma).  The  Arabic  eltadhalahu  or  chadhaia 
'ankii  (he  left  him  in  the  larch,  kept  back  from  him,  forsook 
him)  also  points  to  the  true  meaning;  and  from  this  we  have 
the  derivatives  chddldl,  refusing  assistance,  leaving  without 
help ;  and  machdh&ly  helpless,  forsaken  (see  Lane's  Arabic 
Lexicon).  In  Hebrew,  chddal  has  not  only  the  transitive  mean- 
ing to  discontinue  or  leave  off  a  thing,  but  the  intransitive,  to 
cease  or  be  in  want,  so  that  chSdal  'Ufilm  may  mean  one  in 
want  of  men  of  rank,  1.8.  finding  no  sympathy  from  such  men. 
The  chief  men  of  His  nation  who  towered  above  the  multitude, 
the  great  men  of  this  world,  withdrew  their  hands  from  Him, 
drew  back  from  Hira :  He  had  none  of  the  men  of  any  distinc- 
tion at  His  aide.  Moreover,  He  was  ni3i<30  C''K,  a  maji  of  sorrow 
of  heart  in  all  its  forms,  i,e.  a  man  whose  chief  distincUon  was, 
that  His  life  was  one  of  constant  painful  endurance.  And  He 
was  also  ^?n  s^y,  that  Is  to  say,  not  -  one  known  through  His 
Mckness  (according  to  Deut  i.  13,  15),  which  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  express  the  genitive  construction ;  nor  an  acquaintance 
of  disease  (S.  twbotos  voatp,  familiarU  morbo),  which  would 
be  expressed  by  JTi^p  or  Tf<0 ;  but  aeitiu  morbi,  t  a  one  who 
was  placed  in  a  state  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  disease. 
The  deponent  passive  I^T,  acquainted  (like  bdtuffeh,  confitv*  ; 
edkh&r,  mindful ;  peritw,  pervaded,  experienced),  is  supported 
by  S*ip  =  piITl? ;  Gr.  ri  fiaSmi.  The  meaning  is  not,  that 
He  bad  by  nature  a  sickly  body,  falling  out  of  one  disease  into 
another ;  but  that  the  wrath  instigated  by  un,  and  the  zeal  of 
self-sacnfice  (Fs,  hix.  10),  burnt  like  the  fire  of  a  fever  in  His 
soul  and  body,  so  that  even  if  He  had  not  died  a  violent  death. 
He  would  have  succumbed  to  the  force  of  the  powers  of  destruc- 
tion that  were  innate  in  humanity  in  consequence  of  sin,  and  of 
Hisown  self-consuming  conflict  with  them.  Moreover,  He  was 
ifmtutir  pdiilm  mimmenna.  This  cannot  mean,  "  like  ono 
biding  his  face  from  us,"  as  Hengstenberg  supposes  (with  an 
allusion  to  Lev.  ziii.  45) ;  or,  what  is  comparatively  better, 
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"like  one  causing  the  tiding  of  the  face  from  him :"  for  although 
the  feminine  of  the  participle  is  written  ninso,  and  in  the  plural 
onriDp  for  D'^'FiDp  is  quite  possible,  "we  never  meet  with  master 
for  masllr,  like  haatSr  for  hastlr  in  the  infinitive  (ch.  xxix.  15, 
cf.  Dent,  zxvi,  12).  Hence  mastSr  must  be  a  noun  (of  tlie  form 
marbsia,  marbSq,  mathehsUi) ;  and  the  words  mean  either  "  like 
the  hiding  of  the  face  on  our  part,"  or  like  one  who  met  with 
this  from  us,  or  (what  is  more  natural)  like  the  hiding  of  the 
face  before  his  presence  (according  to  ch.  viii.  17, 1.  6,  liv.  S, 
lix.  2,  and  many  other  passages),  i^.  like  one  whose  repulsive 
face  it  is  impossible  to  endure,  so  that  men  turn  away  their 
face  or  cover  it  with  their  dress  (compare  ch.  1.  6  with  Job 
zzz.  10).  And  lastly,  all  the  predicates  are  summed  up  in  the 
expressive  word  nibhzeh :  He  was  despised,  and  we  did  not  think 
Him  dear  and  worthy,  but  rather  "esteemed  Him  not,"  (H-rather 
did  not  estimate  Him  at  all,  or  as  Luther  expresses  it,  "  esti- 
mated  Him  at  nothing"  {chidihabh,  to  reckon,  value,  esteem,  as 
in  ch.  xiu.  17,  xxsiii.  8,  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  second  turn  closes  here.  The  preaching  concerning 
His  calling  and  His  future  was  not  believed ;  but  the  Man  of 
sorrows  was  greatly  despised  among  us. 

Those  who  formerly  mistook  and  despised  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  on  account  of  His  miserable  condition,  now  confess 
that  His  sufferings  were  altogether  of  a  different  character 
from  what  they  had  supposed.  Ver.  4.  "  Verily  He  hath 
borne  our  diaeaeea  and  our  paina :  He  hath  laden  them  upon 
Himself  t  but  toe  regarded  Him  ae  one  stricken,  emitten  of  Gody 
and  ajficted."  It  might  appear  doubtful  whether  I^tt  (the 
fuller  form  of  ^M)  is  affirmative  here,  as  in  ch.  xl.  7,  xlv.  15, 
or  adversative,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  4.  The  latter  meaning  grows 
out  of  the  former,  inasmncb  as  it  is  the  opposite  which  is 
strongly  affirmed.  We  have  rendered  it  affirmatively  (Jer. 
wre),  not  adversatively  (verum,  vt  vero),  because  ver.  4  itself 
consists  of  two  antithetical  halves, — a  relaUon  which  is  ez- 
J  pressed  in  the  independent  pronouns  ton  and  unut,  that  answer 
to  one  another.  The  penitents  contrast  themselves  and  their 
false  notion  with  Him  and  His  real  achievement.  Id  Matthew 
(viii,  17)  the  words  are  rendered  freely  and  faithfully  thus : 
awT05  ris  atrQtvtiiK  ^/i&v  cXajSe,  Kol  tA«  i^<ravf  i^daroTev. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  relief  wliich  Jii^sus  afforded  to  all  kinds 
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of  bodily  diseases  is  regarded  as  a  fnlfilment  of  what  is  here 
afSrmed  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  is  an  exege^cal  index 
worth  noticing.  In  4a  it  is  not  really  sin  that  is  spoken  of, 
hut  the  evil  which  is  consequent  upon  human  sin,  although  not 
always  the  direct  consequence  of  the  sins  of  individuals  (John 
ix.  3).  Bnt  in  the  fact  that  He  was  concerned  to  relieve  this 
evil  in  all  its  forms,  whenever  it  came  in  His  way  in  the  ex«- 
cise  of  His  calling,  the  relief  implied  as  a  consequence  in  ver. 
4a  was  brought  distinctly  into  view,  though  not  the  bearing 
and  lading  that  are  primarily  noticed  here.  Matthew  has 
very  aptly  rendered  *^  by  iXa^e,  and  ^D  by  iPaurrave.  For 
whilst  73D  denotes  the  toilsome  bearing  of  a  burden  that  has 
been  taken  np,  Mfe'l  combines  in  itself  the  ideas  of  toUere  and 
ferre.  When  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  sin,  it  sigiu- 
fies  to  take  the  debt  of  sin  upon  one's  self,  and  carry  it  as  one's 
own,  i.e.  to  look  at  it  and  feel  it  as  one's  own  {e^.  Lev.  v.  1, 17), 
or  more  frequently  to  bear  the  punishment  occasioned  by  sin, 
i.e.  to  make  espia^on  for  it  (Lev.  xvii.  16,  xz.  19, 20,  zsiv.  15), 
and  in  any  case  in  which  the  person  bearing  it  is  not  himself 
the  guilty  person,  to  bear  sin  in  a  mediatorial  capacity,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  expiation  for  it  (Lev.  x.  17).  The  LXX. 
render  this  KB>3  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Ezekiel  \afia» 
atiaprCav,  once  aaia^iptw ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  of  these 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  an  expiatory  bearing,  and 
not  merely  of  taking  away,  as  has  been  recently  maintained 
in  opposition  to  the  eatufactio  vicaria,  as  we  may  see  clearly 
enough  from  Bzek.  iv.  4-8,  where  the  1^  nRb  is  represented 
by  the  prophet  in  a  sjrmboHcat  action.  But  in  the  case  before 
us,  where  it  is  not  the  sins,  but  **  our  diseases"  (V!^  is  a  de- 
fective plural,  as  the  singular  would  be  written  u^pn)  and  "our 
pains "  that  are  the  object,  this  mediatwial  sense  remains 
essentially  the  same.  The  meaning  is  not  merely  that  the  Ser^ 
vant  of  God  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  oar  sufferings,  bat 
that  He  took  upon  Himself  the  sufferings  which  we  bad  to 
bear  and  deserved  to  bear,  and  therefore  not  only  took  them 
away  (as  Matt  viii.  17  might  make  it  appear),  but  bore  them 
in  His  own  person,  that  He  might  deliver  us  from  them.  But 
-when  one  person  takes  upon  himself  suffering  which  another 
would  have  had  to  bear,  and  therefore  not  only  endures  it  witii 
him,  but  in  his  stead,  this  is  called  subititution  or  representation. 
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— an  idea  which,  however  unintelligible  to  the  miderstanding, 
belongs  to  the  actual  substance  of  the  common  conaciousnesa 
of  msn,  and  the  realities  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world 
as  brought  within  the  range  of  our  experience,  and  one  which 
has  continued  even  down  to  the  present  time  to  have  much 
greater  vigour  in  the  Jewish  nation,  where  it  has  found  its 
true  expression  in  sacrifice  and  the  kindred  institutions,  than 
in  any  other,  at  least  so  far  as  its  nationality  has  not  been 
entirely  annulled.^  Here  again  it  b  Israel,  which,  having  been 
at  length  better  instructed,  and  now  bearing  witness  against 
itself,  laments  its  former  blindness  to  the  mediatorially  vica- 
rious character  of  the  deep  agonies,  both  of  soul  and  body,  that 
were  endured  by  the  great  Sufferer.  They  looked  upon  them 
as  the  punishment  of  His  own  sins,  and  indeed — inasmuch  as, 
like  the  friends  of  Job,  they  measured  the  ain  of  the  Sufferer 
by  the  sufferings  that  He  endured — of  peculiarly  great  sins. 
They  saw  in  Him  pM,  "one  itrkkm"  i.e.  afflicted  with  a 
hateful,  shocking  disease  (Gen.  xii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  vi,  9), — such, 
for  example,  as  leprosy,  which  was  called  VVi  kot  e^.  (2  Kings 
XV.  5,  A.  aif>^fuevov,  S.  iv  &4^  8vTa=  leprosum,  Th.  fietimm/yto- 
/thnv,  of.  ftdtrrirffi,  Mark  iii.  10,  aconrges,  i.e,  bad  attacks) ; 
also  DVii)»  nsD,  « one  emitten  of  God " .  (from  ndihdJi,  root 
^3,  M;  see  Job,  vol.  ii.  p.  146),  and  nipD,  bowed  down  (by 
God),  i.e.  afflicted  with  sofferings.  The  name  Jehovah  would 
have  been  oat  of  place  here,  where  the  evident  intention  ia  to 
point  to  the  all-determining  divine  power  generally,  whose 
vengeance  appeared  to  have  fallen  upon  this  particular  suf- 
ferer. The  construction  mvMek  'Elohlm  signifies,  like  the 
Arabic  muqSial  rahbuh,  one  who  has  been  defeated  in  conflict 
with  God  his  Lord  (see  Jph,  vol.  i.  p.  267)  ;  and  'ElokXm  has 
the  syntactic  position  between  the  two  adjectives,  which  it 
necessarily  must  have  in  order  to  be  logically  connected  with 
them  both. 

In  ver.  5,  Wl,  as  contrasted  with  ^niKl,  continues  the  true 
state  of  the  case  as  contrasted  with  their  false  judgment. 
Ver.  5.  "  Whereas  He  wot  pierced  for  our  tins,  bruised  for  our 
iniquities:  tlie  ptmiehment  was  laid  upon  Him  for  our  peace;  and 
Ikroufffi  Hit  stripes  we  were  healed."  The  question  is,  whether 
ver.  5a  describes  what  He  was  during  His  life,  or  what  He  was 
*  See  nix  Jetiu  mid  Hilkl,  pp.  26,  27. 
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in  His  death.  The  words  decide  in  favour  of  the  Utter.  For 
althoagh  clidldl  u  applied  to  a  person  mortally  wounded  but 
not  yet  dead  (Jer.  li.  52  ;  Fs.  Ixix.  27),  and  chdlal  to  a  heart 
wonnded  to  death  (Fa.  cix.  22)  ;  the  pure  passives  used  here, 
which  denote  a  calamity  inflicted  by  violence  from  without, 
more  especially  m'ckoldl,  which  is  not  the  participle  polat  of 
c/tll  (made  to  twist  one's  self  with  pain),  but  the  participle  pool 
of  chdlal  (pierced,  iramfotsusf  the  passive  of  m'cholBl,  ch.  IL  9), 
end  the  substantive  clauses,  which  express  a  fact  that  has 
become  complete  in  all  its  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  way  than  as  denoting  that  "  the  servant  of 
God "  floated  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  death,  just  as  was  the  case  with  Zechariah  in  Zech. 
xii.  10.  There  were  no  stronger  expressions  to  be  found  in 
the  language,  to  denote  a  violent  and  painful  death.  As  min, 
with  the  passive,  does  not  answer  to  the  Greek  {nro,  bnt  to 
OTTO,  the  meaning  is  not  that  it  was  our  sins  and  iniquities  tba* 
had  pierced  Him  through  like  swords,  and  crushed  Him  like 
heavy  burdens,  but  that  He  was  pierced  and  crushed  on  account 
of  our  sins  and  iniquides.  It  was  not  His  own  sins  and  ini- 
quities, but  ourtf  which  He  had  taken  upon  Himself,  that  He 
might  make  atonement  for  them  in  our  stead,  that  were  the 
cause  of  His  having  to  suffer  so  cmel  and  painfnl  a  death. 
The  ultimate  cause  is  not  mentioned;  but  v'ps  «DW  HMD  which 
follows  points  to  it.  His  suffering  was  a  mttedr,  which  is  an 
indirect  afErmation  that  it  was  God  who  had  inflicted  it  upon 
Him,  for  who  else  could  the  i/Oslr  (m'yaatSr)  be  ?  We  have 
rendered  mOtdr  "punishment  i"  and  there  was  no  other  word  in 
the  language  for  this  idea ;  for  though  D^i  and  rri^  (to  whicb 
Hofmann  refers)  have  indeed  the  idea  of  punishment  associated 
with  them,  the  former  signifies  ii^uetiai^,  the  latter  iiruTKe'fn/tf 
whereas  miudr  not  only  denotes  wtuBeia,  as  the  chastisement 
of  love  (Frov.  iii.  11),  bnt  also  as  the  infliction  of  ponishment 
(^Tifiapia,  KoKtuTK,  Frov.  vii.  22,  Jer.  xxz.  14),  just  aa 
David,  when  he  prayed  that  God  might  not  punish  him  in  His 
anger  and  hot  displeasure  (Fh.  vi.  2),  could  not  find  a  m<K« 
suitable  expression  for  punishment,  regarded  as  the  execation 
of  judgment,  than  1B'  (n'alnj.  The  word  itself,  which  follows 
the  form  of  m&add  (ch.  xxviii.  16),  signified  primarily  being 
chastised  (from   j/dsar  — >  vdsar,   eonstrt^ere,   coercere),   and 
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mblnded  from  tlie  veiy  outset  the  idea  of  practical  chastise 
ment,  vliich  then  passed  over  into  that  of  admonition  in  word%' 
of  warning  by  example,  and  of  chastity  as  a  moral  qnalitj^. 
In  the  case  before  us,  in  which  the  reference  is  to  a  sufferer, 
and  to  a  mUsdr  resting  npon  bim,  this  can  only  mean  actual 
chastisement  If  the  expression  had  been  f^  viDVS,  it  would 
merely  mean  that  God  bad  caused  Him,  who  had  taken  npon 
Himself  oar  sins  and  iniquities  and  thus  made  Himself  repr^ 
sentatively  or  vicariously  guilty,  to  endure  the  cbastisement 
which  those  sins  deserved.  But  it  is  uoliJE*  "imo.  The  con- 
nection of  the  words  is  the  same  as  that  of  E"n  nnain  Jq  Prov. 
XT.  31.  As  the  latter  signifies  "reproof  leading  to  life,"  so 
the  former  signifies  "  the  chastisement  which  leads  to  onr 
peace."  It  is  true  that  the  sufGx  belongs  to  the  one  idea,  that 
that  has  grown  np  through  this  combination  of  the  words,  like 
J*rl(A  sh'loml,  "  my  peace-covenant"  (ch.  liv.  10) ;  hut  what  else 
could  onr  "  peace-chastisement "  be,  than  the  chastisement  that 
brings  Qs  peace,  or  pntj  us  into  a  state  of  salvation  T  This  ii 
the  idea  involved  in  Stier'a  rendering,  "  restoring  chastjaement," 
and  Hofmann's,  "  the  chastisement  wholesome  for  us."  The 
difference  in  the  exposition  simply  lies  in  the  view  entertained 
of  the  mQsdr,  in  which  neither  of  these  commentators  will 
allow  that  there  is  any  idea  of  a  visitation  of  justice  here. 
Bat  according  to  onr  interpretation,  the  genitive  uoih?,  which 
defines  the  mOtdr  bo  far  as  its  object  and  results  are  concerned, 
clearly  shows  that  this  manifestation  of  the  justice  of  God,  this 
satisfaction  procured  by  His  holiness,  had  His  love  for  its 
fonndation  and  end.  It  was  our  peace,  or,  what  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  fnll  idea  of  the  word,  onr  general  well- 
being,  onr  blessedness,  which  these  sufferings  arrived  at  and 
secured  (the  synonyms  of  thdlsm  are  tcbh  and  jfth&'dh,  ch. 
lii.  7).  In  what  follows,  "  and  by  His  stripes  {chO-hkHrAh  ^^ 
chabburdk,  ch.  i,  6)  we  have  been  healed,"  ikdlstn  is  defined  as 
a  condition  of  salvation  brought  about  by  healing.  "  Vetmtttt~ 
timum  'o^vfiwpop"  exclaims  Yitringa  here.  He  means  the 
same  as  Jerome  when  he  says,  suo  vulnere  vulnera  nostra 
euravit.  The  stripes  and  weals  that  were  inSicted  upon  .Him 
have  made  ns  sonnd  and  well  (the  LXX.  keeps  the  collective 
■  singular,  and  renders  it  very  aptly  rp  fuoKmri  ainov;  cf.  1  PeL 
iL  24).     We  were  sick  unto  death  because  of  our  sins;  hut  He, 
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the  sinlesB  one,  took  npon  Himself  a  snffering  unto  deadi, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  the  concentration  and  essence  of  the  woes 
that  we  had  deserved ;  and  this  volantary  endurance,  this  Bob- 
mission  to  the  justice  of  the  Holy  One,  in  accordance  with  the 
counsels  of  divine  love,  became  the  source  of  oar  healing. 

Thus  does  the  whole  body  of  the  restored  Israel  confess  with 
penitence,  that  It  has  so  long  mistaken  H!m  whom  Jehovah^ 
as  is  now  distinctly  afiirmed,  had  made  a  ctirse  for  their  good, 
when  they  had  gone  astray  to  their  own  ruin.  Ver.  6.  "  All 
we  like  sJteep  went  astray;  we  had  tunted  every  one  to  Jus  own 
way ;  and  Jehovah  caused  the  ini^uUy  of  us  all  to  fall  on  Mim," 
It  is  the  state  of  exile,  upon  which  the  penitent  Israel  is  here 
looking  back ;  bat  exile  as  being,  in  the  prophet's  view,  the 
final  state  of  panishment  before  the  final  deliverance.  Israel 
in  its  exile  resembled'  a  scattered  fiock  without  a  shepherd ;  it 
had  lost  the  way  of  Jehovah  (ch.  Ixiii.  17),  and  eveiy  one  had 
turned  to  his  own  way,  in  utter  selfishness  and  estrangement 
from  Qod  (ch.  Ivi.  11).  But  whereas  Israel  thus  heaped  up 
guilt  upon  guilt,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  was  He  upon  whom 
Jehovah  Himself  caused  the  punishment  of  their  guilt  to  fall, 
that  He  might  make  atonement  for  it  throng  His  own  suffer- 
ing. Many  of  the  more  modem  expositors  endeavour  to  a^ 
aside  the  pceiia  vicaria  here,  by  giviog  to  ^Itin  a  meaning 
which  it  never  has.  Thus  Stier  renders  it,  "  Jehovah  caused 
the  iniquity  of  all  to  strike  or  break  npon  Him."  Others,  again, 
give  a  meaning  to  the  statement  which  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  words  themselves.  Thus  Hahn  renders  it:  Jehovah 
took  the  guilt  of  the  whole  into  His  service,  causing  Him  to  die 
a  violent  death  throng  their  crime.  Hofmann  very  properly  re- 
jects both  explanations,  and  holds  fast  to  the  fact  that  3  TJOn, 
regarded  as  a  causative  of  3  JT^B,  signifies  "  to  cause  anything 
to  strike  or  fall  upon  a  person,"  which  is  the  rendering  adopted 
by  Symmachus :  xvpUK  KOTOvr^aai  eiroi^ev  e«  avrov  rip)  avo- 
ftlav  TtavTutv  ^fiav.  '*  Just  as  the  blood  of  a  murdered  mao 
comes  npon  the  murderer,  when  the  bloody  deed  committed 
comes  back  upon  hioi  in  the  form  of  blood-guiltiness  infiicling 
vengeance ;  so  does  sin  come  upon,  overtake  (Ps.  xl.  13),  or 
meet  with  the  sinner.  It  went  forth  from  him  as  his  own  act; 
it  returns  with  destructive  effect,  as  a  fact  by  which  he  is  con- 
demned.   But  in  this  case  God  does  not  suffer  those  who  have 
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mnned  to  be  overtaken  b^  the  sin  they  have  committed ;  but  it 
falls  upon  His  servant,  the  righteous  One."  These  are  Hof- 
mann'a  words.  But  if  the  sin  tarns  back  upon  the  sinner  in 
the  shape  of  punishment,  vrhy  should  the  sin  of  all  men,  which 
the  Servant  of  God  has  taken  upon  Himself  as  His  own,  over- 
take Him  in  the  form  of  an  evil,  which,  even  if  it  be  a  punish- 
ment, 19  not  punishment  inflicted  upon  Him  t  For  this  is  just 
the  characteristic  of  Hofmann's  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
that  it  altogether  eliminates  from  the  atoning  work  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  purposes  of  love  with  the  demands  of  righteous- 
ness. Now  it  is  indeed  perfectly  true,  that  the  Servant  of 
God  cannot  become  the  object  of  punishment,  either  as  a  ser- 
vant of  God  or  as  an  atoning  Saviour ;  for  as  servant  of  God 
He  is  the  beloved  of  God,  and  as  atoning  Saviour  He  undertakes 
a  work  which  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  ordained  in  God's 
eternal  counsel.  So  that  the  wrath  which  pours  out  upon 
Him  is  not  meant  for  Him  as  the  righteous  One  who  voluntarily 
offers  up  Himself;  but  indirectly  it  relates  to  Him,  so  far  as  He 
has  vicariously  identified  Himself  with  sinners,  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  wrath.  How  could  He  have  made  expiation  for  sin,  if 
He  had  simply  subjected  Himself  to  its  cosmical  effects,  and  not 
directly  subjected  Himself  to  that  wrath  which  is  the  invariable 
divine  correlative  of  human  sini  And  what  other  reason  could 
there  be  for  God's  not  rescuing  Hinv  from  this  the  bitterest  cup 
of  death,  than  the  ethical  impossibility  of  acknowledging  the 
atonement  as  really  made,  without  having  left  the  representa- 
tive of  the  guilty,  who  bad  presented  Himself  to  Him  as  though 
guilty  Himself,  to  taste  of  the  punishment  which  they  had 
deserved  1  It  is  true  that  Ticarioos  expiation  and  poma  mearia 
are  not  coincident  ideas.  The  punishment  is  hut  one  element 
in  the  expiation,  and  it  derives  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
fact  that  one  innocent  person  voluntarily  snbmits  to  it  in  His 
own  person.  It  does  not  stand  in  a  thoroughly  external  rela- 
tion of  idenUty  to  that  deserved  by  the  many  who  arb  gi^lty ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  be  set  aside  without  the  atoning  indivi- 
dual endnring  an  intensive  equivalent  to  it,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner,  that  this  endurance  is  no  less  a  self-cancelling  of 
wrath  on  the  part  of  God,  than  an  absorption  of  wrath  on  the 
port  of  the  Mediator ;  and  in  this  central  point  of  the  atoning 
work,  the  voluntarily  forgiving  love  of  God  and  the  volontaril;" 
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Belf-isacriGtnng  love  of  the  Mediator  meet  together,  Cke  bands 
stretched  oat  to  grasp  one  another  from  the  midst  of  a  dai^ 
doad,  Hermann  Scbultz  also  maintains  that  the  suffering, 
which  waa  the  consequence  of  sin  and  therefore  punishment  to 
the  guilty,  ia  borne  by  the  Kedeemer  as  auffering,  withoat  being 
punishment.  But  in  this  way  the  true  mystery  is  wiped  oat  of 
the  heart  of  the  atoning  work;  and  this  explanation  is  also  at 
variance  with  the  expression  "the  chastisement  of  our  peace" 
in  ver.  5A,  and  the  equally  distinct  statement  in  ver.  66,  "  He 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  It  was  the  sin  of  all 
Israel,  as  the  palindromically  repeated  kulldnU  emphatically 
declares,  which  pressed  upon  Him  with  such  force  when  His 
atoning  work  was  about  to  be  decided.  But  t>3l  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  the  transgression  itself,  but  also  the  gnilt 
incurred  thereby,  and  the  punishment  to  which  it  ^ves  rise. 
All  this  great  maltitude  of  sins,  and  mass  of  guilt,  and  weight 
of  punishment,  came  upon  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  according  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Grod  of  salvation,  who  is  gracious  in 
holiness.  The  third  tnm  ends  here.  It  was  our  sins  that  He 
bore,  and  for  oar  salvation  that  God  caused  Him  to  suffer  on 
our  account 

The  fourth  torn  describes  how  He  suffered  and  died  and 
was  buried.  Ver.  7.  "ffe  was  ill  treated;  whilst  He  mffered 
willingly,  and  opened  not  His  mouth,  like  the  iheep  that  is  led  to 
the  slaughter-bench,  and  Uke  a  lamb  Utai  ii  dumb  be/ore  it» 
shearers,  and  opened  not  His  mouth"  The  third  pers.  ntp/iaf 
stands  first  in  a  passive  sense :  He  has  been  hard  pressed  (1 
Sam.  xiii,  6) :  He  is  driven,  or  hunted  (1  Sam.  ziv.  24), 
treated  tyrannically  and  unsparingly ;  in  a  word,  plagued 
{vexatus ;  compare  the  mj>hal  in  a  reciprocal  sense  in  ch. 
jii.  5,  and  according  to  the  reading  (PU  in  ch.  xnx.  13  in  a 
reflective  sense,  to  torment  one's  self).  Hitzig  renders  the 
next  clause,  "and  although  tormented,  He  opened  not  His 
mouth."  But  although  an  explanatory  subordinate  clause  may 
precede  the  principal  clause  which  it  more  fully  explains,  no 
example  can  be  found  of  such  a  clause  with  (a  retrospective) 
KVn  explaining  what  follows;  for  in  Job  ii.  8  the  cirenmstantial 
clause,  "sitting  down  among  the  ashes,"  belongs  to  the  princi- 
pal fact  which  stands  before.  And  so  here,  where  nj^a  (from 
which  comes  the  partiuple  iU^^  osoally  met  with  in  cinmai- 
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etantial  clauses)  has  not  a  passive,  but  a  reflective  meaning,  as 
is  Ex.  X.  '3 :  "  He  was  ill  treated,  whilst  He  bowed  Himself 
(=  sofFered  volantarily),  and  opened  not  His  month  '*  (th& 
regular  leap  from  the  participle  to  the  finite).  The  v;olantaiy 
endnrance  is  then  explained  by  the  simile  "  like  a  sheep  that  is 
led  to  the  slaughter"  (an  attributive  clause,  like  Jer.  xi.  19); 
and  the  submissive  quiet  bearing,  by  the  simile  "  like  a  lamb 
that  is  dumb  before  Its  shearers."  The  commentators  regard 
^^.  ^  A  participle ;  but  this  would  have  the  tone  upon  the 
last  "syllable  (see  ch.  L  21,  26,  Nah.  iii.  XI ;  of.  Job,  vol.  L 
p.  393,  note).  The  tone  shows  it  to  he  the  pansal  form  for 
■^P^t  and  so  we  have  rendered  it;  and,  indeed,  as  the  inter- 
change of  the  perfect  with  the  future  in  the  attributive  clause 
mast  be  intentional,  not  guw  fibmutescit,  but  obmutmt.  The 
following  words,  VB  rmp*  e6l,  do  not  form  part  of  the  simile, 
which  would  require  tiphtachy  tor  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
would  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  it  points  back  beyond  7rn 
to  1^^,  as  Gashi  and  others  suppose.  Th^  palindromical  repe- 
tition also  favours  the  unity  of  the  subject  with  that  of  the 
previotis  nrw  and  the  correctness  of  the  delicate  accentua- 
tion, with  which  the  rendering  in  the  LXX.  and  Acts  viii,  32 
coincides.  All  the  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  (with  which  the  corresponding  allusions  to  the 
passover  are  interwoven)  ^ring  from  this  passage  in  the  book 
of  Isaiah. 

The  description  of  the  closing  portion  of  the  life  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  continued  in  ver.  8.  **  He  haa.been  taken 
away  from  prison  and  from  judgment ;  and  of  Hit  generation 
who  considered :  *  He  wai  snatched  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
livinff ;  for  the  wickedneae  of  my  people  punishment  fell  upon 
Him't"  The  principal  emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
He  was  taken  away  from  suffering,  but  that  it  was  out  of  the 
midst  of  suffering  that  He  was  carried  off.-  The  idea  that  is 
most  prominent  in  luqqdck  (with  d  in  half  pause)  is  not  that  of 
being  translated  (as  in  the  acconnts  of  Enoch  and  Elijah),  but 
of  being  snatched  or  hurried  away  {ahreptus  est,  ch.  iii.  5, 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  4,  etc.).  The  parallel  is  aisciasus  (cf.  nikhrath, 
Jer.  xi.  19)  a  tevra  viventinm,  for  which  "itU  by  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  carried  away  (t.e.  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  living  into  that  of  the  dead.  Lam.  iii.  54;  cf.  Ezek. 
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xxxTii.  11,  "It  is  all  over  with  ns").  li^  (from  "W,  eompeteere) 
is  a  violent  conatraint;  faece,  as  in  Fs.  cvii.  39,  it'signifies  ft 
persecuting  treatment  which  restrains  by  outward  force,  such 
as  that  of  prison  or  honds ;  and  miehp&t  refers  to  the  judidal 
proceedings,  in  which  He  was  put  upon  His  trial,  accused  and 
convicted  as  worthy  of  death, — in  other  words,  to  His  unjust 
jndgment  The  min  might  indeed  be  understood,  as  in  ver.  So, 
not  as  referring  to  the  persons  who  swept  Him  away  (^  uwo), 
but,  as  in  Ps.  cvii.  39,  as  relating  to  the  ground  and  cause  of 
the  sweeping  away.  But  the  local  sense,  which  is  the  one 
most  naturally  suggested  by  luqqach  {t.g.  ch.  xlix.  24),  is  to  be 
preferred:  hostile  oppression  and  judicial  persecution  were  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  He  was  carried  away  by  death. 
With  regard  to  what  follows,  we  must  in  any  case  adhere  to  the 
ordinary  usage,  according  to  which  d&r  (=  Arab,  daxtr,  dahrj 
a  revolution  or  period  of  time)  signifies  an  age,  or  the  men 
living  in  a  particular  age ;  also,  in  an  ethical  sense,  the  ^tire 
body  of  those  who  are  connected  together  by  simUari^  of  di» 
position  (see,  for  example,  Ps.  xiv.  5)  ;  or  again  (=  Arab.  dSr) 
a  dwelling,  as  in  ch.  xxzviiL  12,  and  possibly  also  (of  the 
grave)  in  Ps.  xlix.  20.  Such  meanings  as  length  of  life 
(Luther  and  Grotius),  course  of  life  (Vitringa),  or  fate 
(Hitzig),  it  is  impossible  to  sustain.  Hence  the  Sept.  render^ 
ing,  rijv  yevtiv  airrov  tiv  Zerffqaertu,  which  Jerome  also  adopts, 
can  only  mean,  so  far  aa  the  usage  of  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, "  who  can  declare  the  number  of  His  generation"  (i.«. 
of  those  inspired  by  His  spirit,  or  filled  with  His  life)  ;  but  in 
thb  connection  such  a  thought  would  be  premature.  More- 
over, the  generation  intended  would  be  called  fjnr  rather  than 
rm,  as  springing  from  Him.  Still  less  can  we  adopt  the  mean- 
ing "  dwelling,"  as  Knobel  does,  who  explains  the  passage  thus : 
"  who  considers  how  little  the  grave  becomes  Him,  which  He  has 
received  as  His  dwelling-place."  The  words  do  not  admit  of 
this  explanation.  Hofmann  formerly  explained  the  passage  as 
meaning,  "  Ko  one  takes  His  dWelling-pIace  into  his  mind  or 
'mouth,  so  as  even  to  think  of  it,  or  inquire  what  had  become 
of  Him  ; "  but  in  His  Schri/tbeweU  he  has  decided  in  favour  of 
the  meaning,  His  contemporaries,  or  the  men  of  His  generation. 
It  is  only  with  this  rendering  that  we  obtain  a  thought  at  all 
suitable  to  the  picture  of  suffering  g^v«n  here,  or  to  the  words 
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which  follow  (compare  Jer.  ii.  31, 0  ye  men  of  thia  generation). 
WiTiW  in  that'case  is  not  the  object  to  nf^E",,  the  real  object  to 
which  is  rather  the  clause  introdnced  by  *a^  bat  an  adverbial 
accusative,  which  may  serve  to  give  emjAatic  prominence  to 
the  subject,  as  we  may  see  from  cb.  Ivii.  12,  Ezek.  xrii.  21, 
Neh,  ix.  34  (Ges.  §  117,  Anm.) ;  for  riK  cannot  be  a  preposi- 
tion, since  inter  cequales  ejus  woald  not  be  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  niTntt,  but  by  nna.  The  pilel  sOchtOch  with  6'  signifies 
ID  Fs.  cxliii.  5  a  thoughtful  consideration  or  deliberation,  in 
a  word,  meditaHonem  aUcujut  fft  (compare  the  kal  with  the 
accusative,  Ps.  cxlv.  5).  The  following  te  is  an  explanatory 
guod :  with  regard  to  His  ewiteinporaries,  who  considered  that, 
etc.  The  words  introduced  with  kt  are  spoken,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  heart  of  His  contemporaries,  who  oQght  to  have  con- 
sidered,  but  did  not.  We  may  see  from  *^V  that  it  is  intended 
to  introduce  a  direct  address ;  and  again,  if  we  leave  Id  untrans- 
lated, like  oTt  Tecitatiwtm  (see,  for  example,  Joeh.  ii.  21 ;  com- 
pare di,  Dan,  ii.  25),  we  can  understand  why  the  address,  which 
has  been  carried  on  thus  far  in  such  general  terms,  assumes  all 
at  once  an  individual  form.  It  canaot  be  denied,  indeed,  that 
we  obtain  a  suitable  object  for  the  missing  consideration^  if  we 
adopt  this  rendering:  "He  was  torn  away  (StJ^cs^)  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living,  through  {min  denoting  the  mediating  cause) 
the  wicked  conduct  of  ray  people  (in  bringing  Him  to  death), 
to  their  own  panishment ;  i.».  none  of  the  men  of  His  age 
(like  ml  in  ver.  1,  no  (me  =  wily  a  very  few)  discerned  what 
had  befallen  them  on  account  of  their  sin,  in  ridding  them- 
selves of  Him  by  a  Tiolent  death."  Hofmann  and  V.  F. 
Oebler  both  adopt  this  exphination,  saying,  *'  Can  the  prophet 
have  had  the  person  of  the  Eece  Homo  before  his  eye,  withont 
intimating  that  his  people  called  down  judgment  upon  them- 
selves, by  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  Servant  of  Godt" 
We  cannot,  however,  decide  in  favour  of  this  explanation ;  since 
the  impression  produced  by  this  ta?  J13.  *©?  j;B'ap  is,  that  it  is 
mtended  to  be  taken  as  a  rectification  of  JWl  inaSBTi  uhlKl  in  ver. 
4i,  to  which  it  stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation.  This  reciprocal 
relation  is  brought  out  more  fully,  if  we  regard  the  force  of 
the  min  as  atiJl  continned  (pb  plagam  quce  illia  debehatur,  Seb. 
Schmid,  Kleinert,  etc.) ;  though  not  in  the  sense  of  "through 
the  stroke  proceeding  from  them,  my  people  "  (Hahn),  which 
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would  be  opposed  to  the  general  usage  of  Jf?J ;  or  taking  ID?  JQ) 
as  a  relative  clanse,  populi  mei  quibua  plaga  dehehatw  (Heog- 
stenberg,  Havemick).  Bat  the  most  natural  course  is  to  take 
IdmO  as  referring  to  d>e  Servant  of  God,  more  especially  as  onr 
prophet  nses  ldm5  pathetically  for  lOy  as  ch.  xlirl  15  unques- 
tionably shows  (notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  Stier, 
who  renders  the  passage,  **  He  was  all  plague,  or  smiting,  for 
them").  V^  always  signifies  saffering  as  a  calamity  proceeding 
from  God  («.<7.  £x.  xi.  1,  Fs.  xxxix.  11,  and  in  every  other 
passage  in  which  it  does  not  occur  in  the  special  sense  of 
leprosy,  which  also  points  back,  however,  to  the  generic  idea  of 
a  plagne  divinely  sent)  ;  hence  Jerome  renders  it,  "  for  the  sin 
of  my  people  have  I  smitten  Him."  The  text  does  not  read  so ; 
but  the  'smiter  ia  really  Jehovah.  Men  looked  upon  His  Ser- 
vant as  a  TFii ;  and  so  He  really  was,  bat  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  men  regitrded  Him  as  such.  Yet,  even  if  they  had  been 
miataken  concerning  Him  during  His  lifetime;  now  that  Ha 
no  longer  dwelt  among  the  living,  they  ought  to  see,  as  they 
looked  back  npon  His  actions  and  His  sofferings,  that  it  was 
not  for  His  own  wickedness,  but  for  that  of  Israel,  viz.  to  make 
atonement  for  it,  that  such  a  visitation  from  God  had  fallen 
npon  Him  (?  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  16  and  ch,  xivi.  16,  where  the 
sentence  Is  in  the  same  logical  si^Mrdination  to  the  previous  one 
aa  it  is  here,  where  Dachselt  gives  this  interpretation,  which  is 
lo^cally  quite  correct:  propter  prcBcaricaiionem  populi  nut 
pla^a  ei  contingente). 

After  tbis  description  in  ver.  7  of  the  patience  with  which 
He  suffered,  and  in  ver.  8  of  the  manner  in  which  He  died, 
there  follows  a  retrospective  glance  at  His  burial.  Ver.  9. 
"  And  they  assigned  Him  His  gvave  viiih  sinners,  catd  uiith  a  rich 
man  in  His  moFtyrdom,  becausb  He  had  done  no  wrong,  and  there 
was  no  deceit  in  His  mouih."  The  subject  to  11?!1 ,  (assigned)  is 
not  JehoTob,  although  this  would  oot  be  impossible,  since  VU  has 
Jehovah  as  the  latent  subject ;  but  it  would  be  irreconcilable 
with  ver.  10,  where  Jehovah  ia  introduced  as  the  subject  with 
antithetical  prominence.  It  would  be  better  to  assume  that "  my 
people"  is  the  subject;  but  as  this  would  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
statement  introduced  in  ver.  Sb  with  Is  (for)  were  conUnued  here, 
we  seem  compelled  to  refer  it  to  dao  (His  generaUon),  which 
occurs  in  the  principal  clause.     No  objection  could  be  offered 
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to  onr  regarding  **  His  own  generation"  aa  the  subject ;  but 
dord  is  somewhat  too  far  removed  for  this ;  and  if  the  prophet 
had  had  the  contemporarieB  of  the  sufferer  in  his  mind,  he 
would  most  likely  have  used  a  plnral  verb  (vayyiifnH).  Some, 
therefore,  supply  a  personal  subject  of  the  most  general  kind 
to  yitten  (which  occurs  even  with  a  neuter  subject,  like  the 
German  eg  gibt,  Fr.  Hy  a,  Eng.  "  there  is ;"  cf.  Prov.  xiii. 
10) :  "  they  (on)  gave ;"  and  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
fulfilment,  we  confess  that  this  is  the  rendering  we  prefer.  In 
fact,  withont  the  commentary  supplied  by  the  fulfilment,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  ver.  9a  at  all.  The  earlier 
translators  did  great  violence  to  the  text,  and  yet  failed  to  bring 
out  any  admissible  thought.  And  the  explanation  which  is  most 
generally  adopted  now,  viz.  that  1'K^  ia  the  synonymous  parallel 
to  0!'}1V'\  (bs  even  Luther  rendered  it,  "  and  died  like  a  rich 
man,"  with  the  marginal  gloss,  "  a  rich  man  who  sets  all  his 
heart  upon  riches,  i.e.  a  wicked  man"),  is  also  nntenable ;  for 
even  granting  that  'dshir  could  be  proved  by  examples  to  be 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  sen,  as  *3V  and  1^'3K  are 
as  synonyms  of  P^,  this  would  be  just  the  passage  in  which 
it  would  be  least  possible  to  sustain  any  such  use  of  the  word ; 
Mace  he  who  finds  his  grave  with  rich  men,  whether  with  the 
godly  or  the  ungodly,  would  thereby  have  received  a  decent, 
and  even  hoDoorable  buria).  This  is  so  thoroughly  sustained 
by  experience,  as  to  need  no  confirmation  from  such  passages 
as  Job  xxi.  32.  Hitzig  has  very  good  ground,  therefore,  for 
opposing  this  "  synonymous*'  explanation ;  but  when  he  adopts 

the  rendering  hptaUn;  after  the  Arabic  jj^t  this  is  quite  as 

mnch  in  opposition  to  Arabic .  usage  (according  to  which 
this  word  merely  signifies  a  person  who  falls  into  error,  and 
makes  a  mistake  in  speaking),  as  it  is  to  the  Hebrew,  Ewald 
changes  l^B^V  into  P^  (a  wbrd  which  has  no  existence) ;  and 
Bottcher  alters  it  into  in  ^\^,  which  is  comparatively  the  best 
■nggestion  of  all.  Hofmann  connects  the  two  words  vntos  ^'B*^, 
"  men  who  have  become  rich  through  the  murders  that  they 
have  treacherously  caused"  (though  withont  being  able  to  ad- 
duce any  proof  that  moth  is  ever  applied  to  the  death  which  one 
person  inflicts  npon  another).  At  any  rate,  alt  these  attempts 
spring  from  the  indisputable  assumption,  that  to  be  rich  is  not 
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in  itself  s  sin  which  deserves  a  dishonourable  bariat,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  receiving  one.  If,  therefpre,  dnch  and  TZ^  are 
not  kindred  ideas,  they  most  be  antithetical ;  bnt  it  is  no  ea^ei 
to  establish  a  purely  ethical  antithesis  than  an  ethical  oiMaci- 
dence.  If,  however,  we  take  the  word  tCjKh  as  suggesting  the 
idea  of  persons  found  guilty,  or  criminals  (an  explanati<Hi  which 
the  juridical  context  of  the  passage  well  sustains ;  see  at  ch. 
I.  9),  we  get  a  contrast  which  our  own  usage  of  speech  also 
draws  between  a  rich  man  who  ia  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  own  possessions,  and  a  delinquent  who  has  beconK  im- 
poverished to  the  utmost,  throngb  hatred,  condemnation,  min. 
And  if  we  reflect  that  the  Jewish  rulers  would  have  given  to 
Jesus  the  same  dishonourable  burial  as  to  the  two  thieves,  but 
that  the  Koman  authorities  handed  over  the  body  to  Joseph  the 
Arimatbeean,  a  "  rich  man"  (Matt,  xxvii.  57),  who  placed  it 
in  the  sepulchre  in  his  own  garden,  we  see  an  agreement  at 
once  between  the  gospel  history  and  the  propheUc  words,  which 
could  only  be  the  work  of  the  God  of  both  the  prophecy  and 
its  faliilment,  inasmuch  as  no  suspicion  coold  possibly  arise  of 
there  having  been  any  human  deugn  of  bringing  the  former 
into  conformity  with  the  latter.  But  if  it  be  objected,  that 
according  to  the  parallel  the  'dshir  must  be  regarded  as  dead, 
quite  as  much  as  the  r^shd'lm,  we  admit  tbft  force  of  this 
objection,  and  should  explain  it  In  this  way :  "  They  assigned 
Him  His  grave  with  criminals,  and  after  He  had  actually  died 
a  martyr's  death,  with  a  rich  man ;"  t^.  He  was  to  have  lain 
where  the  bodies  of  criminals  lie,  but  He  was  really  laid  tn  a 
grave  that  was  intended  for  the  corpse  of  a  rich  man.*  The 
rendering  adopted  by  Yitringa  and  others,  "  and  He  was  with 
a  rich  man  in  his  death,"  is  open  to  this  objection,  that  such  a 
clause,  to  be  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  would  require  Te^PnW 
Vni03  ton.  Hengstenberg  and  Stier  very  properly  refer  both 
jm  and  D3p,  which  must  be  repeated  in  thought,  to  the  second 
clause  as  well  as  the  first.  The  rendering  tumulam  ejus  must 
be  rejected,  since  bdmdh  never  has  this  meaning ;  and  ^riba, 
which  is  the  poinUng  sustained  by  three  CodtL,  would  not  be 
maasoUa,  but  a  lofty  burial-hill,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
S&nengr&er  (certain  "  giants'  graves,"  or  barrows,  in  Holst^ 
I  A  clairTOjant  onoe  Mud  of  the  Lord :  *'  Died  like  a  erinuiul ;  btirifd 
like  a  prince  of  the  earth"  (vid.  Plychol  pp.262,  384). 
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and  Saxony}.*  ^r/io  ig  a  plttr.  exaggeraHvui  here,  as  in  Ezek. 
xzriii.  10  (compare  nfmOihe  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  8  and  Jer.  xvi.  4} ; 
it  is  applied  to  a  violent  death,  the  very  pain  of  which  makes  it 
like  dying  again  and  again.  The  first  clause  states  with  whom 
they  at  first  assigned  Him  His  grave ;  the  second  with  whom  it 
was  assigned  Him,  after  He  bad  really  died  a  paiufal  death. 
'*  Of  coarse,"  as  F.  Philippi  observes,  "  this  was  not  a  thorough 
compensation  for  the  ignominy  of  having  died  the  death  of  a 
criminal ;  but  the  honourable  burial,  granted  to  one  who  had 
been  ignominionsly  put  to  death,  showed  that  there  must  be 
something  very  remarkable,  about  Him.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  glorification  which  conunenced  with  His  death."  If  we 
have  correctly  interpreted  the  second  claase,  there  can  be  no 
doabt  in  om*  minds,  since  we  cannot  shake  the  word  of  God 
like  a  kaleidoscope,  and  multiply  the  teniut  comple*,  as  Stier 
does,  that  i6  7^  (=t6  ^ichr?^)  does  not  mean  "notwithstanding 
that  not,"  as  in  Job  xvi.  17,  bat ."  because  not,"  like  v^"??  in 
Gen.  zxxi.  20.  The  reason  why  the  Servant  of  God  received 
such  honourable  treatment  immediately  after  His  ignominious 
martyrdom,  was  to  be  found  in  His  freedom  from  sin,  in  the 
fact  that  He  had  done  no  wrong,  and  there  was  no  deceit  in 
His  month  (LXX.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  22,  where  the  clause  is 
correctly  rendered  wBi  m>pi6i)  SoXo;  iv  t^  (tt^/uiti  avTov). 
His  actions  were  invariably  prompted  by  pure  love^  and  His 
speech  consisted  of  unclouded  sincerity  and  truth. 

The  last  tnm  in  the  prophecy,  which  commences  here,  carries 
out  ver.  6d  still  further,  and  opens  up  the  background  of  His 
fate.  The  gracious  counsel  of  Ood  for  our  salvation  was 
accomplished  thus.  Ver.  10.  "  And  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bndte 
•  Him,  to  afflict  Sim  vnth  disease  ;  if  Bis  tout  ieould  pay  a  tres- 
pass-oj^eringf  He  should  tee  posterity,  thovid  live  long  days,  and 

■  Tbe  naage  of  the  langaage  shows  clearly  that  MmSh  bad  originally 
tbe  meaning  of  "  height"  {e.g.  S  Sam.  i.  19).  The  primarj  meamng  eug- 
geated  by  BoUeber,  of  Idchi  ctausiu,  tqitut  (from  o\2  =  Dm,  |^),  cannot 
be  niatained.  "We  still  hold  that  D3  is  tbe  expanded  ta,  >uid  ni33  an 
ascent,  steep  place,  or  qtair.  In  the  Talmud,  bSmdh  is  equivaleiit  to  ^ftii, 
an  altar,  and  JVyz  (Syr.  Hm)  eqnivalent  to  the  ^ft»  of  the  orator  and 
judge ;  paftit,  root  />»,  like  the  Hebrew  b&ntSh,  signifiee  literally  an  elera* 
HcoL,  and  actnally  occnrs  in  the  sense  of  a  s^nlchtal  biU,  which  tiiia  never 
has,  sot  eveu  in  Eaek.  xliiL  7. 
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tJu  purpose  of  Jehovah  should  prosper  through  His  hand."  ynn 
cannot  possibly  be  equivalent  to  vpn,  as  Hitzig  supposes.  An 
article  appended  to  a  Doan  never  obliteratea  the  fundamental 
character  of  its  form  (not  even  in  n??)-  Nor  does  Biittcfaei's 
BUggestioa,  that  we  should  read  '^n  sa  an  accosatire  of  more 
precise  definition,  commend  itself ;  for  what  would  the  article 
do  in  that  case  ?  It  is  the  hipkil  of  fipn,  like  the  Syriac  agU 
from  ^lo ;  or  rather,  as  even  in  Syriac  this  v^K  is  equivalent  to 
«^«,  of  vhn,  2  Chron.  xvi.  12  (cf.  °'«0^),  li^e  'onn  in  2  Kings 
xiii.  6  and  Jer.  xxxii.  35,  from  KDn,  )K3^  is  placed  under  M3i 
(=itu^  with  Daff.  dirimeiw)  in  Gssenios'  Lexicon;  but  this 
anbstantive  is  a  needless  fiction,  ito^  is  an  inf.  piel  .*  eonierere 
eum  (Jerome),  not  KoSapiaai  alrdp  (LXX.  from  lcrT'=n3t). 
According  to  Mic.  vi.  13  (^n^s?  'nvnn,  I  hurt  to  smite  thee,  i.e. 
I  smite  thee  with  a  painfol  blow),  ^pnn  \iK3\  are  apparently  coo- 
.  nected,  in  the  sense  of  "And  it  pleued  Jehovah  to  bmise  Him 
painfully."  Bat  both  logically  and  syntactjcally  this  woold 
require  the  opposit«  construction,  viz.  fUCTi  '?nn.  fK3^  must 
therefore  be  an  infinitive,  depending  upon  y^,  according  to 
Job  xxxiii.  32  (<=>euSD<n7<re;  the  LXX.  thoughtlessly  renders  it 
fiouKerai).  .The  infinitive  construction  is  then  changed  into  the 
finite;  for  even  ^?nil  is  subordinate  to  }^n,  as  in  Hos.  v.  ll  (cf,  ch. 
xlii.  21 ;  Ges.  §  142,  3) ;  "  he  would,  made  ill,"  bethg  equiva- 
lent to  "  he  would  make  ill,"  i.e.  he  would  plunge  into  distress. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  1K3^  after  vnn,  in  the  sense  of 
"  he  caused  sore  evil  therewith,"  viz.  with  the  IKTi.  It  was 
men  who  infiicted  upon  the  Servant  of  God  such  cmshing 
suffering,  such  deep  sorrow ;  bat  the  supreme  caata  e^ffieient  in 
the  whole  was  God,  who  made  the  sin  of  men  subservient  to 
His  pleasure,  His  will,  and  predetermined  coonsel.  The  suffer- 
ing of  His  Servant  was  to  be  to  Him  the  way  to  glory,  and  this 
way  of  His  through  suffering  to  glory  waff  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church  of  the  redeemed,  which  would  spring 
from  Him;  in  other  words,  it  would  become  the  commencement 
of  that  fulfilment  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  which  He,  the 
ever-living,  ever-working  One,  would  carry  out  to  completion. 
We  give  up  the  idea  that  ntn  is  to  be  taken  as  addressed  by 
Jehovah  to  "  His  Servant"  The  person  acUng  is  the  Servant, 
and  it  is  to  Jehovah  that  the  action  refers.  Bat  Hof maoo's 
present  view,  viz.  that  tdslm  is  addressed  to  the  peopl^  is  still 
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less  admissible.  It  is  the  people  who  are  speabiag  here ;  and 
although  the  confession  of  the  penitent  Israel  runs  on  from 
ver.  11  (where  the  confessing  retrospective  view  of  the  pUst 
becomes  a  prospective  and  prophetic  glance  at  the  future)  in  a 
direct  prophetic  tone,  and  ver.  10  might  form  the  traoeition  to 
this;  yet,  if  the  people  were  addressed  in  this  word  tasim,  it 
would  be  absolately  necessary  that  it  should  be  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  And  is  it  really  Israel  which  makes 
the  BOul  of  the  Servant  an  'ashdm,  and  not  rather  the  Servant 
Himself  1  No  doubt  it  ia  true,  that  if  nothing  further  were 
stated  here  than  that  "  the  people  made  the  life  of  the  Servant 
of  God  au  'dsham,  inasmuch  as  it  treated  Him  jast  aa  if  it 
had  a  pricking  in  its  conscience  bo  long  as  it  saffered  Him  to 
live," — which  is  a  natural  sequel  in  Hof  mann's  case  to  his  false 
assumption,  that  the'  passion  descHbed  in  ch.  liii.  was  merely 
the  culminating  point  in  the  sufferings  which  the  Servant  was 
called  to  endure  cu  a  prophet,  whereas  the  prophet  falls  into  the 
background  here  behind  the  sacrifice  and  the  priest, — we  shonld 
no  doubt  have  one  scriptwal  testimony  less  to  support  the 
tatit/actio  vicaria}  But  if  we  adopt  the  following  rendering, 
which  is  the  simplest,  and  the  one  least  open  to  exception  :  if 
His  soul  offered  (placed,  i.e.  should  have  placed;  cf.  Job  xiv.  14, 
n  mortuits  fuerit)  an  *d»hdm, — it  is  evident  that  '&Mhdm  has 
here  a  sacrificial  meaning,  and  indeed  a  very  definite  one,  inas- 
much as  the  '4Bhdm  (the  trespass-offering)  was  a  sacrifice,  the 
character  of  which  was  very  sharply  defined.  It  is  self-evident, 
however,  that  the  'dsJtdm  paid  by  the  soul  of  the  Servant  must 
consist  in  the  sacrifice  of  itself,  since  He  pays  it  by  submitting 
to  a  violent  death ;  and  a  sacrifice  presented  by  the  nephesh  (the 
sonl,  the  life,  the  very  self)  must  be  not  only  one  which  pro- 

1  In  the  fint  edition  of  Hofmsnn's  Schri/tbtweu  (L  S,  1S7),  in  which 
he  regarded  tdt/tm  u  addreesed  to  God,  he  set  aside  the  ortbodoi  view  with 
the  remark,  that  God  Himself  m&kee  good  the  injoi;  tliat  men  have  done 
to  Bim  hy  giyjng  up  the  life  of  Hia  Serrant.  In  the  sooond  edition  (i.  2, 
208)  he  Buppoaes  tlie  people  to  be  addrened,  and  it  is  therefore  the  people 
vho  make  the  Serrant's  life  an  'dshdit.  The  fint  editioa  contained  the 
following  coTTect  definitdfin  of  '&sh&m:  "  In  genetal,  it^  denotes  what  oae 
person  paja  to  make  good  mn  injury  done  by  bim  to  another."  The  ex- 
position which  follows  above  will  show  bow  we  axe  forced  to  adopt  the 
orthodox  view,  if  we  adhere  to  this  definitiOD  and  regard  the  Serrant  Him- 
self aa  prtaenting  tiie  'Sth&». 
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ceeds  from  itself,  bat  one  which  consists  in  itself.  If,  then,  we 
woaM  imiieratand  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  self-sacriGcs 
of  the  Servant  of  God  is  placed  when  it  is  called  an  ^dthdmy  we 
mast  notice  very  clearly  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
this  kind  of  sacrifice  and  every  other.  Many  of  the  ritnal 
distinctions,  however,  may  be  indicated  saperficially,  inasmach 
as  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  present  subject,  where  we 
have  to  do  with  an  antitypical  and  personal  sacrifice,  and  not 
with  a  typical  and  animal  one.  The  'dth&m  was  a  tanetiisimwii, 
like  that  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  vi.  10,  17,  and  xiv.  13),  and 
according  to  Lev.  vii.  7  there  was  "  *»ie  law"  for  them  both. 
This  similarity  in  the  treatment  was  restricted  simply  to  the 
fact,  that  the  fat  portions  of  the  trespass-offering,  as  well  as 
of  the  sin-offering  were  placed  npon  the  altar,  and  that  the 
remainder,  ae  in  the  case  i£  Aose  sin-offerings  the  blood  of 
which  was  not  taken  into  the  interior  of  the  holy  place,  was 
assigned  to  the  priests  and  to  the  male  members  of  the  priestly 
families  (see  Lev.  vi.  22,  vii.  6).  There  were  the  following 
points  of  contrast,  however,  between  these  two  kinds  of  sacrifice: 
(1.)  The  material  of  the  ainroffenHgt  varied  considerably,  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  a  bollock,  sometimes  of  a  pair  of  doves,  and 
even  of  meal  without  oil  or  incense;  whereas  the  (regpoaj-oymny 
always  consisted  of  a  ram,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  male  sheep.  (2.)  The 
choice  of  the  victim,  and  the  course  adopted  with  its  blood,  vaa 
regulated  in  the  case  of  the  tin-offenng  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  offerer ;  but  m  the  case  of  the  treapaas-offering  they 
were  neither  of  them  affected  by  this  in  the  slightest  degree. 
(3.)  Sin^fferings  were  presented-  by  the  congregation,  and  npon 
holy  days,  whereas  trespaaa^fferingt  were  only  presented  by 
individuals,  and  never  upon  holy  days.  (4.)  In  connection  with 
the  trefpaae-offering  there  was  none  of  the  smearing  of  the 
blood  {n*thlndh)  or  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  (hazza'ah) 
connected  with  the  ain-offering,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  {ik'pKikJtaii)  is  never  mentioned. 
The  ritoal  for  the  blood  consisted  purely  in  the  swinging  out 
of  the  blood  (sVii^aA),  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  offering  and 
of  the  peace-offerings.  There  is  only  one  instance  In  which 
the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering  is  ordered  to  be  smeared,  viz. 
upoa  cortain  portions  of  the  body  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  14), 
for  which  the  blood  of  the  an-offering  that  was  to  be  applied 
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ezclusivelj  to  the  altar  could  not  be  used.  And  in  general  we 
find  that,  in  the  case  of  the  trespass-offeiing,  instead  of  the 
aitap-ritoal,  concerning  which  the  law  is  veiy  brief  (Lev.  vii. 
1-7),  other  acts  that  are  altogether  pecaliar  to  it  are  brought 
prominently  into  the  foreground  (Lev,  v.  14  sqq. ;  Num.  v. 
5-8).  These  are  all  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  a 
trespasa-ofEering  was  to  be  presented  by  the  man  who  had  nn- 
in test tion ally  laid  hands  npon  anyUiing  holy,  e.g.  the  tithes  or 
first-fruits,  or  who  had  broken  any  commsudment  of  God  "  in 
ignorance"  (if  indeed  this  is  to  be  taken  as  the  meaning  of  the 
expreasioD  "  and  wist  it  not"  in  Lev.  v.  17-19) ;  also  by  the  man 
who  had  ia^any  way  defrauded  bis  neighbour  (which  was  re- 
garded as  nnfaithfulness  towards  Jebovah),  provided  he  antici- 
pated it  by  a  voluntary  confession, — this  included  the  violation 
of  anoth^s  conjugal  rights  in  the  case  of  s  bondmaid  (Lev. 
xix.  20-22) ;  also  by  a  leper  or  a  Nazarite  defiled  by  contact 
with  a  corpse,  at  the  time  of  their  purification,  because  their 
uncleanneas  involved  the  neglect  and  intermpUoa  of  the  duties 
of  worship  which  they  were  bound  to  obserre.  Wherever  a 
material  restitution  was  possihle,  it  was  to  be  made  with  the 
addition  of  a  fifth ;  and  in  the  one  case  mentioned  in  Lev.  xix. 
20-22,  the  trespass-offering  was  admissible  even  after  a  judicial 
punishment  had  been  inflicted.  Sut  in  every  case  the  guilty 
peiKm  had  to  present  the  animal  of  the  trespass-offering  "  ao. 
cording  to  thy  valuation,  O  priest,  in  silver  shekels,"  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  the  priest's  taxation,  and  in  holy  coin.  Such  was  the 
prominence  given  to  the  person  of  the  priest  in  the  ritual  of 
the  trespass-ofFering.  Li  the  sin-ofFering  the  priest  is  always 
the  representative  of  the  offerer ;  but  in  the  trespass-offering 
he  is  generally  the  representative  of  Qod.  The  trespass-offer- 
ing was  a  restitution  or  compensation  made  to  God  in  the 
person  of  the  priest,  a  payment  or  penance  which  made  amends 
for  the  wrong  done,  a  eatisfactio  in  a  disciplinary  sense.  And 
this  b  implied  in  the  name;  for  just  as  HKBH  denotes  first  the 
sin,  then  the  punishment  of  the  sin  and  the  expiation  of  the 
sin,  and  hence  ihb  sacrifice  which  cancels  the  sin ;  so  'dsJidm 
signifies  first  the  guilt  or  debt,  then  the  compensation  or 
penance,  and  hence  (cf.  Lev.  v.  15)  the  sacrifice  which  dis- 
charges the  debt  or  guilt,  and  sets  the  man  free.  Every  species 
of  sacrifice  had  its  own  primary  idea.    The  fundamental  ide^ 
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of  the  'eldh  (bunit-offering)  was  oblaUo,  or  the  offering  of 
worship ;  that,  of  the  sh'ldmlm  (peace-oEFecinga),  conciUatio,  or 
the  koittiiig  of  fellowship  ;  that  of  the  miiKhah  (meat-offering), 
donatio,  or  sanctifTuig  consecratioD ;  that  of  the  chattd'th  (aic- 
offering),  expiatio,  or  atonement ;  that  of  the  'Sahdm  (trespass- 
offering),  mtdcta  (gatigfaetio),  or  a  compensatory  payment.  The 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Serrant  of  Jehovah  may  be  presented  onder 
all  these  points  of  view.  It  is  the  complete  antitype,  the  tmth, 
the  object,  and  the  end  of  all  the  sacrifices.  So  far  as  it  is  tha 
antitype  of  the  "  whole  offering,"  the  central  point  in  its  inti- 
t^ical  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  offering  of  His  entire 
personality  (vpoa^pk  toO  <rw/iaro;,  Heb.  x.  10)  to  God  for  a 
sweet  smelling  saronr  (£ph.  v.  2) ;  so  far  as  it  is  the  antitype 
of  the  sin-offering  in  the  shedding  of  His  blood  (Heb.  ix.  13, 
14),  the  "  blood  of  sprinkling"  (Heb.  xii.  24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2) ;  so 
far  as  it  is  the  antitype  of  the  sh'ldmlm,  and  especially  of  the 
padsover,  in  the  sacramental  participation  in  His  one  self-sacri- 
£ce,  which  He  grants  to  as  in  His  coorts,  thus  applying  to  ns 
His  owA  redeeming  worl^  and  confirming  oar  fellowship  of 
peace  with  God  (Heb.  xiii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  v.  7),  ^nce  the  sh'ldnOm 
derive  their  name  from  thdlom,  pax,  eommwiio ;  so  far  as  it  is 
the  antitype  of  the  trespass-offering  in  the  equivalent  rendered 
to  the  justice  of  God  for  the  sacril^es  of  our  sins.  The  idea 
of  compensatory  payment,  which  Hofmann  extends  to  the 
whole  sacrifice,  undentanding  by  Upper  the  covering  of  the 
gnilt  in  the  sense  of  a  debt  {debUum),  is  peculiar  to  the  'dA&m; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  idea,  which  Hofmann  cannot  find  in 
the  sacrifices,  is  expressed  here  in  the  most  specific  manner, 
viz.  that  of  tatUfaetion  demanded  by  the  jostice  of  God,  and 
of  p(Bna  ontweighing  the  guilt  contracted  (cf.  nirUdh,  ch.  xl. 
3) ;  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  tatia/aelio  vicaria  in  the  sense 
of  Anselm  is  bronght  put  most  distinctiy  here,  where  the  soul 
of  the  Servant  of  God  is  said  to  present  such  an  atoning  sacri- 
fice for  the  whole,  that  is  to  say,  where  He  offers  Himself  u 
such  a  sacrifice  by  laying  down  the  life  so  higMy  valued  by 
God  (ch.  xlii.  1,  xlix.  5).  As  the  verb  most  suitable  to  the 
idea  of  the  'dthdm  the  writer  selects  the  verb  «iin,  which  is 
generally  used  to  denote  the  giving  of  a  pledge  (Job  xviL  3), 
and  is  therefore  the  most  suitable  word  for  every  kind  of  »aii»- 
/actio  that  represents  a  direct  tolutto.   The  apodosea  to  "  if  His 
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soul  shall  Lave  paid  tlie  penalty  (panam  or  muletam)"  are  ex- 
pressed iQ  the  fatnre,  and  therefore  state  what  woald  take 
place  when  the  former  should  have  heen  done.  He  should  see 
posterity  (vid.  Gen.  1.  23;  Joh  xlii.  16),  m.  should  become 
possessed  of  a  lai^  family  of  descendants  stretching  far  and 
wide.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  new  "seed  of  Israel,"  the 
people  redeemed  by  Him,  the  church  of  the  redeemed  oat  of 
Israel  and  all  nations,  of  which  He  would  lay  the  foundation. 
Agiun,  He  should  live  long  days,  as  He  says  in  Kev.  i.  18,  "  I 
was  dead;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore."^  Thirdly, 
the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  should  prosper  "in  His  hand,"  t.«. 
through  the  service  of  His  mediation,  or  (according  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  Udlach)  should  go  on  advancing  inces- 
santly, and  pressing  on  to  the  final  goal.  His  self-sacrifice, 
therefore,  merely  lays  the  fonndation  for  a  progressively  self- 
realizing  "  pleasure  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.  (cf .  eh.  xliv.  28)  for  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  Hia  determinate 
counsel,  the  fuller  description  of  which  we  had  in  ch.  xlii.  and 
xUx.,  where  it  was  stated  that  He  should  he  the  mediator  of  a 
new  covenant,  and  the  restorer  of  Israel,  the  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  salvation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  great  work  of  salvation  lies  as  the  great  object  of  His 
calling  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased  and  yet  eternally  living  One, 
and  goes  on  victoriously  through  His  mediation.  He  now  reaps 
the  fmit  of  His  self-sacrifice  in  a  continuous  priestly  coarse. 
Ver.  11.  "Beeaueeof  the  travail  of  Sis  soul,  He  will  tee^  and 
be  refreshed ;  through  Hit  knowledge  will  He  procure  justice, 
my  righteout  tenant,  for  the  many,  and  will  take  their  iniquitiee 
upon  Himself."  The  prophecy  now  leaves  the  standpoint  of 
Israel's  retrospective  acknowledgment  of  the  long  rejected  Ser- 
vant of  God,  and  becomes  once  more  the  prophetic  oigan  of 
God  Himself,  who  acknowledges  the  servant  as  His  own..  The* 
mtn  of  ??I|D  might  be  used  here  in  its  primary  local  significa- 
tion, "far  away  from  the  trouble"  (as  in  Job  zxi.  9,  for 
example) ;  or  the  temporal  meaning  which  is  derived  from  the 

'  Enolid  ohaerreB  here :  "  The  statement  that  a  peifioD  first  offen 
Iiimself  as  a  treepasa-offering,  and  then  stilt  lives  for  a  long  time,  and  Btill 
continues  working,  is  a  very  Btriking  one  ;  but  it  jnBf  b6  explained  on  the 
gronnd  that  the  oSerer  is  a  plurality."  Bnt  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
striking  exprewon  in  oar  creed,  "rose  again  from  the  dead?" 
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local  would  be  also  Bdmissible,  viz.  "  from  ihe  time  of  tLe 
trouble,"  t.e.  immediately  after  it  (as  in  Fs.  Ixziii.  20) ;  but 
the  causal  sense  is  the  most  natural,  riz.  on  account  of,  in 
consequence  of  (as  in  Ex.  ii.  23),  which  not  only  separates 
locally  and  links  together  temporarily,  but  brings  into  intimate 
connection.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  "In  consequence  of  the 
trouble  of  His  bquI  {Le.  trouble  experienced  not  only  in  Hi> 
body,  but  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  His  sool).  He  will  see, 
satisfy  Himself."  Hitzig  supplies  Sins  (Jer.  sax,  32) ;  Knobel 
connects  ^1W^3,  in  opposition  to  the  aiccents  (like  A.  S.  Th. 
ifiirXija&^iTeTai  iv  T§  yvmret  avTov),  thas:  "He  looks  at  His 
prudent  work,  and  has  full  satisfaction  therewitb."  Bat  there 
is  nothing  to  supply,  and  no  necessity  to  alter  the  existing 
punctuation.  The  second  verb  receives  its  colouring  from  the 
first ;  the  expression  '*  He  will  see,  will  satisfy  Himself,"  b^ng 
equivalent  to  "He  will  enjoy  a  satisfying  or  pleasing  sight" 
(cf.  Ps.  xvii.  15),  which  will  consist,  as  ver.  10b  clearly  shows, 
in  the  successful  progress  of  the  divine  work  of  salvation,  of 
which  He  is  the  Mediator,  vunn  belongs  to  p*^^  as  the  medium 
of  setting  right  (cf.  Prov.  xi;  9).  This  is  connected  with  7  in 
the  sense  of  "procure  justice,"  like  7  KBi  (ch.  vi.  10) ;  ^  rpjn  in 
ch.  xiv.  3,  xxviii.  12  (cf.  Ban.  xi.  33,  ?  T?!!',  to  procure  intelli- 
gence; Gen.  xlv.  7,  f  "^l^^t  to  prolong  life, — a  usage  which  leads 
on  to  the  Aramiean  combination  of  the  dative  with  the  accusa-- 
tive,  e.g.  Job  xxxvii.  18,  compai'e  v.  2).  Taaddiq  'abht&  do  not 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  a  proper  name  and  a 
noun  in '  apposition,  as  Hofmann  thinks,  nor  is  this  expression 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  TTi  T]?©ri  (Ges.  §  113)  ;  but  "  a 
righteous  man,  my  servant,"  with  the  emphatic  prominence 
given  to  the  attribute  (cf.  ch.  x.  30,  xxiiL  12,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  51),  is 
equivalent  to  "  my  righteous  servant"  But  does  inma  mean 
per  cognitionem  sui,  or  per  cognitiowm  tuam  1  The  fonner 
gives  a  sense  which  is  both  doctrimdiy  satisfying  and  pnuv 
tically  correct :  the  Righteous  One  makee  others  partakers  of 
righteousnees,  tbrou^  their  knowledge  of  Him,  His  person, 
and  His  work,  and  (as  the  biblical  VT,  which  has  reference  not 
only  to  the  understanding  but  to  personal  experience  also, 
clearly  signifies)  through  their  entrance  into  living  fellowship 
with  J3im.  Nearly  all  tiie  commentators,  who  understand  by 
the  servant  of  God  the  Divine  Bedeemer,  give  the  prefereaoa 
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to  this  ezplanatioit  (e^,  Vltringa,  Hengstenberg,  and  Stier). 
But  tbe  meaDing  preferred  is  oot  always  the  correct  one.  The 
Bnbjective  rendering  of  the  saffiz  (cf*  Prov.  zxii.  17)  is  favonred 
hj  Mai.  ii.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  "the  priest's  lips  should  keep 
daath  (knowledge)  ;"  hj  Dan.  211. 9,  where  faithful  teachers  are 
called  maUdlqS  hdrabblm  (they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness) }  and  by  ch.  zi.  2,  according  to  which  ^  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  "  (rHHeh  da'ath)  is  one  of  the  seven  spirits  that  de- 
scend Tip<»i  the  sprout  of  Jesse ;  so  that  "  knowledge"  (^daath) 
is  represented  as  equally  the  qnalification  for  the  priestly,  the 
prophetic,  and  the  regal  calling.  It  is  a  very  unseemly  rema^ 
tkerefore,  on  the  part  of  a  modem  commentator,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  subjective  knowledge  of  the  Servant  as  "  halting 
weakly  behind  in  the  picture,  after  His  sacrifieial  death  has 
already  been  described."  We  need  only  recal  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Ix>rd  is  Matt.  xi.  27,  which  are  not  only  recorded 
both  by  the  synoptists  and  by  John,  bnt  supported  by  testi- 
mony outsidethe  Gospels  also :  "  N-o  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but 
the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  be  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  Let  as 
remember  also,  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  whose  priestly 
mediatorial  work  is  unfolded  before  us  here  in  eh.  liii.,  upon 
the  ground  of  which  He  rises  to  more  than  regal  glory  (ch.  Hi. 
15,  compare  liii.  12),  is  no  other  than  He  to  whom  His  God  has 
given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  "to  know  how  to  speak  a  word 
ra  season  to  him  that  is  weary,  i,e.  to  raise  np  the  weary  and 
heavy  kden"  (ch.  1.  4).  He  knows  God,  with  whom  He 
stands  in  loving  fellowship;  He  knows  the  counsels  of  His 
love  and  the  will  of  His  gracfc,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  His 
own  life  ascends,  after  having  gone  down  into  death  and  come 
forth  from  death ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  knowledgey  which  rests 
QpOQ  H's  own  tmest  and  most  direct  experience,  He,  the 
rigfateons  One,  will  help  "the  many,"  i.e.  the  great  mass 
(hdrabbim  as  in  Dan.  ix.  27,  n.  33,  39,  xii.  3;  cf.  Ex.  xxiii.  2, 
where  tabilm  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense  without  the  article), 
hence  all  His  own  nation,  and  beyond  that,  all  mankind  (so  far 
as  they  were  susceptible  of  salva^on ;  =  roK  itoXXok,  Bom, 
T.  19,  cf.  iroXXAi',  Matt.  zzvi.  28),  to  a  right  state  of  life  and 
conduct,  and  one  that  should  be  well-pleasing  to  Qod.  The 
primary  reference  is  to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  is  the 
VOL.  u.  T 
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consequence  of  jostificftUoQ  on  Uie  ground  of  His  atoning  woi^ 
when  this  is  belisvingl^  appropriated ;  bat  the  expression  also 
inclndes  that  rigliteoasn^ss  of  life,  which  springs  by  an  inward 
necesflt/  out  of  those  sanctifying  powers,  that  are  boond  ap 
with  the  atoning  work  whidi  we  have  made  our  own  (see  Dan. 
ix.  24).  The  ancients  recognised  this  connection  between  tbe 
juititiajidei  et  vita  better  than  many  of  the  moderns,  who  look 
askance  at  the  Eomisb  jwtiHa  infuta,  and  therewith  boast  of 
advancing  knowledge.  Secanse  oar  righteonsness  has  its  root* 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  «s  an  absolately  onmerited  gift  of 
grace  withont  work^  the  prophecy  retoms  once  more  from  tbe 
jostifying  work  of  the  Servant  of  God  to  His  sin-cxpnnging 
work  as  tbe  basis  of  all  rigbteoosnees :  "He  shall  bear  their 
iniquities."  This  yiibld  (He  ^all  bear),  which  stands  along 
with  futorea,  and  therefore,  being  also  fntnre  itself,  refers  to 
something  to  be  done  after  the  completion  of  the  work  to  which 
He  is  called  in  this  life  (with  which  Hofmann  connects  it), 
denotes  the  eontinued  operation  of  His  ifbhdldm  (ver.  4), 
through  His  own  active  mediation.  His  continued  lading  of 
onr  trespasses  upon  Hinuelf  is  movly  the  constant  presence 
and  presentation  of  His  atonement,  which  has  been  offered  once 
for  all.  The  dead  yet  living  One,  because  of  His  one  self- 
sacrifice,  is  an  eternal  Priest,  who  now  lives  to  di8trU>ute  the 
blessings  that  He  has  acquired. 

The  last  reward  of  His  thns  working  after  this  life  tac  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  and  also  of  His  work  in  this  life  ap<xi 
which  the  former  is  founded,  is  victorious  dominion.  Ver.  12. 
'*  Therefore  I  give  Sim  a  portion  among  ih«  ffreat,  and  with  strvng 
ones  will  He  divide  spoil;  because  He  has  poured  out  Hie  tout 
info  death:  and  He  let  Himself  be  reckoned  among  transgrestora; 
whilst  He  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors."  The  promise  takes  its  stand  between  hiuniUation 
and  exaltation,  and  rests  partly  npon  the  working  of  tbe  "yslt^H 
One,  and  partly  upon  the  doing  and  snffering  of  One  who  was 
BO  ready  to  sacrifice  Himself.  Luther  follows  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  and  adopts  the  rendering,  "  Therefore  will  I  ^ve 
Him  a  great  multitude  for  bootyj"  and  Havemick,  Stier,  and 
others  adopt  essentially  the  same  rendering,  "  Therefore  will  I 
apportion  to  Him  the  many."  But,  as  Job  xxxix.  17  clearly 
j^owi^  this  clause  can  only  mean,  "  Therefore  will  I  give  Him 
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a  pordon  in  the  many."  If,  however,  dulUq  h'  means  to  bare 
a  portion  in  anything^  and  not  to  give  the  thing  itself  as  a  por- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  h&rablUm  hwe  are  not  the  many,  bat  the 
great ;  and  this  is  f  avoored  by  the  parallel  clause.  The  ideas 
of  greatness  and  force,  both  in  moltitade  and  might,  are  bound 
up  tt^ether  in  rabh  and  'duam  (see  ch.  riii.  7),  and  the  context 
only  can  decide  which  rendering  is  to  he  adopted  when  these 
ideas  are  separated  from  one  another.  What  is  meant  by 
"  giving  a  portion  b&rcAHm,"  is  clearly  seen  from  sach  passages 
as  ch.  lii.  15,  zlix.  7,  according  to  which  the  great  (oies  of  the 
earth  will  be  bronght  to  do  homage  to  Him,  or  at  all  events  to 
snbmit  to  Him.  The  second  clanse  is  rendered  by  Lather, 
"  and  He  shall  have  the  strong  for  a  prey."  This  is  at  any 
rate  better  than  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Valgate,  **  et 
fortivm  dixidtt  ipolia."  But  Pror.  zvi.  19  shows  that  nK  is  a 
prepomtion.  Strong  ones  surround  Him,  and  £ght  along  with 
Him.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  people  of  which  it  is  said 
in  Ps.  ex.  3,  "  Thy  people  ace  thorough  devotion  in  the  day  of 
Thy  power ;"  and  this  people,  which  goes  with  Him  to  battle, 
and  joins  with  Him  in  the  conquest  of  the  ho^e  powers  of 
the  world  (Rev.  lax,  14),  also  partidpates  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  spoils  of  His  victoiy.  With  this  victorious  sway  is  He 
rewarded,  because  He  bas  poured  oat  His  soul  unto  death, 
having  not  only  exposed  His  life  to  death,  but  "  poured  oat" 
{htSrSh,  to  strip  or  empty,  or  po«r  clean  out^  ereb  to  the  very 
last  remnant)  His  life-blood  into  death  (Icanmdvelh  like  the 
Laaud  in  Ps.  zxii.  16),  and  also  because  He  has  suffered  Him- 
self to  be  reckoned  with  transgressors,  t.e.  numbered  among 
them  (nt^^A.  toleraiiimm),  namely,  in  the  judgment  of  His 
countrymen,  and  in  the  nnjust  judgment  {ndthp&l)  by  which 
He  was  delivered  np  to  death  as  a  wicked  apostate  and  trans- 
gressor of  the  law.  With  twi  there  is  attached  to  Q'JJPB'nwi 
nam  (He  was  numbered  with  the  tran^ressors),  if  not  in  a 
subordinate  connection  (like  torn  in  ver.  b ;  compare  ch.  x.  7), 
the  following  antithesis :  He  submitted  cheerf ally  to  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  and  yet  He  was  no  sinner,  but  "  bare  the  sin  of 
many  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  28),  and  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors." Many  adopt  the  rendering,  "  and  He  takes  away 
the  sin  of  many,  and  iut«>vene8  on  behalf  of  the  transgressors." 
Bat  is  this  connection  the  preterite  (^  can  only  relate  to  some- 
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thing  antecedeof  to  the  for^tnng  future,  ao  that  Tf^.  ctenotes  t 
connected  past ;  and  thus  have  the  LXX.  and  Vnlg.  correctly 
rendered  it.  Jost  as  3  T}^  in  ver.  Gb  Bignifies  to  cause  to  fall 
upon  a  person,  so  in  Jer.  xv.  11  it  signifies  to  make  one  ap- 
proach another  (in  supplication).  Here,  howerer,  as  in  ch,  liz. 
16,  the  hiphil  is  not  a  causative,  bat  has  the  intensive  force  of 
the  ial,  viz.  to  press  forward  with  entreaty,  hence  to  intercede 
(with  a  Ijdmed  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  occurs).  Ac- 
'  cording  to  the  eont.  tetnporum,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  inter- 
ceraion  (imev^K)  of  the  glorified  One,  but  to  that  of  the  snfFering 
One,  on  behalf  of  His  foes.  Every  word  stands  here  as  if 
written  beneath  the  cross  on  6olgotha.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  the  clause  before  ns,  which  waa  fulfilled  (though  not  ezcln- 
sively)  in  the  prayer  of  the  crucified  Saviour:  ''Father,  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"  (Luke  zziii.  34). 

"  The  prophetic  view,**  says  Oehler,  who  agrees  with  as  in 
the  general  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jefaovah  has 
three  distinct  stages,  "  ascends  in  these  discourses  step  by  step,  ■ 
as  it  wei^  from  the  one  broad  space  covered  by  the  foundation- 
walls  of  a  cathedral  np  to  the  veiy  summit  with  its  giddy  height, 
on  which  the  cross  is  planted ;  and  the  nearer  it  reaches  the 
summit,  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  outlines  of  the  cross 
itself  become,  until  at  last,  when  the  summit  is  reached,  it  resU 
in  peace,  having  attained  what  it  desired  when  it  set  its  foot 
upon  the  flist  steps  of  the  temple  t^iwer."  There  is  something 
very  striking  in  this  figure.  Here,  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
book  of  consolation,  we  find  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
at  the  very  summit  of  its  ascent.  It  has  reached  the  goali  The 
Messianic  idea,  which  was  hidden  in  the  general  idea  of  the 
nation  regarded  as  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  has  gradually 
risen  up  in  the  moat  magnificent  metamorphosis  from  the 
depths  in  which  it  was  thus  concealed.  And  this  fusion  has 
generated  what  was  hitherto  altogether  strange  to  the  figure  of 
the  Messiah,  vis.  the  unto  mysHca  eapitit  et  corporis. .  EBtherlo 
Israel  has  appeared  simply  as  the  nation  governed  by  the 
Messiah,  the  army  which  He  conducted  into  battle,  the  com- 
monwealth ordered  by  Him.  But  now,  in  the  person  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  we  see  Israel  itaelf  in  personal  self-mani- 
festfttion :  the  idea  of  Israel  is  fully  realized,  and  the  tnie 
nature  of  Israel  shines  forth  in  all  its  brillian<7.     Israel  is 
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the  body,  and  He  the  head,  towering  above  it.  Another 
element,  with  which  we  found  the  Meuianic  idea  enriched 
even  before  ch.  liii^  was  the  munut  triplex.  As  early  as 
ch.  Tii.-zit.  the  figni«  of  ihe  Messiah  stood  ftvtfa  as  the 
fignre  of  a  King ;  bnt  the  Prophet  like  nnto  Moses,  promised 
in  Deat.  xviii.  15,  was  still  wanting.  Bnt,  according  to  ch. 
xlii.,  xliz.,  L,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  first  a  prophet^  and  as 
the  proclaimer  of  a  new  law,  and  the  mediator  of  a  new  cove> 
nant,  really  a  second  Moses;  at  the  close  of  the  work  appointed 
Him,  however,  He  receives  the  homage  of  kings,  whilst,  as 
ch.  liii.  clearly  shows,  that  self'Sacrifice  lies  between,  on  the 
ground  of  which  He  rules  above  as  a  Priest  after  the  order  of 
Kelchizedek, — in  other  words,  a  Priest  and  also  a  King.  From 
this  point  onward  th^re  are  added  to  the  Messianic  idea  the 
farther  elements  of  the  itaiut  duplex  and  the  satisfactio  viearia. 
David  was  indeed  the  type  of  the  twofold  state  of  his  antitype, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  through  eu^ering  _  that  he  reached  Uie 
throne ;  bat  where  have  we  found,  in  all  the  direct  Messianic 
prophecies  anterior  to  this,  the  suffering  path  of  the  Eece  JBbma 
even  to  the  grave  t  Bat  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  goes  through 
shame  to  glory,  and  through  death  to  life.  He  conquers  when 
He  falls ;  He  rules  after  being  enslaved ;  He  lives  after  He 
has  died ;  He  completes  His  work  after  He  Himself  has  been 
apparently  cut  off.  His  glory  streams  upon  the  dark  ground  <^ 
the  deepest  humiliation,  to  set  forth  which  the  da]l  colours  were 
BDpplied  by  the  pictures  of  suffering  contained  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  book  of  Job.  And  these  sufferings  of  His  are 
not  merely  the  sufferings  of  a  confessor  or  a  martyr,  like  those 
of  the  eeeleria  presto,  but  a  vicarious  atoning  suffering,  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  To  this  the  chapter  before  us  returns  again  and 
again,  being  never  tired  of  repeating  it.  "  Spiritus  Sanctus" 
aa.j6  Brentins,  "  turn  delectatur  inani  ^avroKo^la,  et  tamm  quvm 
in  hoc  cap.  videatur  fiajroKoyK  koX  TavTokoyot  esie,  dubium  non 
ett,  gmn  tractet  rem  eo^iiu  maxima  necessariam."  The  banner 
of  the  cross  is  here  set  up.  ^e  curtain  of  the  most  holy  is 
lifted  higher  and  high».  The  blood  of  the  typical  sacrifice, 
which  has  been  hitherto  dumb,  begins  to  speak.  Faith,  which 
penetrates  to  the  trae  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  hopes  on  not 
only  for  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  but  also  for  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  beareth  the  an  of  the  wwld.    And  in  pro- 
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pbecyitaelf  we  see  the  after-effect  of  ihis  gigantic  adranoe. 
Zecbariah  no  longer  prophesies  of  the  Mes«ab  mere];  as  a 
king  (ch.  vi.  13) ;  He  not  only  rnles  upon  His  throne,  bat  is 
bIbo  a  priest  upon  Hia  throne  :  sovereignty  and  priesthood  go 
hand  in  hand,  being  peacefolly  nnited  in  Him.  And  in  Zech, 
zii.  13  the  same  pL'ophet  predicts  in  Him  the  good  INvine 
Shepherd,  whom  His  people  pierce^  thongh  not  without  therebj 
fulfilling  the  counsel  of  God,  and  whom  they  afterwards  ItHig 
for  with  bitter  lamentation  and  weeping.  The  penitenUsl  and 
believing  confession  which  wonld  then  be  made  by  Israel  is 
prophetically  depicted  by  Isaiah's  peiH^"  mooming  in  lutter 
sorrow  the  lateness  of  its  lore/' 

SIXTH  PROFBECt.— CHAf .  UT. 

rBE  OLOBT  OP  JEBUSALEK,  THE  CHOECH  OP  THB  SBBTAKTS 
.     OF  JBHOTAHj 

After  the  **  Servant  of  GJod*  has  expiated  the  nn  of  Hia 
people  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and  Israel  has  acknowledged 
its  fault  in  connection  with  the  rejected  One,  and  entered  into 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  salvation  procured  by  Him, 
the  gloiy  of  the  charch^  which  has  thus  become  .a  partaker  of 
salvation  through  repentance  and  faith,  is  quite  ready  to  burst 
forth.  Hence  the  prophet  can  bow  exclaim,  ver.  1 :  "  Exultf  0 
barren  one,  thou  that  t&dst  not  beaf;  break  forth  into  exuUing,  and 
cry  aloudf  Hiott  that  didst  not  traeail  with  child :  for  there  are  mort 
children  of  the  soUtartf  one  than  children  of  the  married  toiftf  laith 
Jdwoah."  The  words  ore  addressed  to  Jerosalem,  which  was  a 
connterpart  of  Sarah  m  her  barrenness  at  first,  and  her  fmit- 
fulness  afterwards  (eh.  li.  J-3).  She  is  not  "Pn  l6  rn^  (Job 
xxiv.  21),  but  f^S  ^  "1??;  (Jndg.  xiii.  2)  ;  not  indeed  that  she 
had  never  had  any  children,  but  during  her  captivity  and  exile 
she  had  been  robbed  of  her  children,  and  A  a  holy  city  had 
given  birth  to  no  more  (ch.  xliz.  21).  She  was  ahanamSh^ 
rendered  totUary  (2  Sam.  siii.  20 ;  the  allusion  is  to  her  de- 
population as  a  city),  whereas  formerly  she  was  ''■^VB,  lA 
enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah  her  husband  (ba'ai).  But 
this  condition  would  not  last  (for  Jehovah  had  not  ^ven  her 
a  divorce) :  she  was  therefore  to  exult  and  shoot,  unce  the 
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nnmb^  of  children  which  die  would  now  have,  as  one  desohUe 
and  aolitaiy,  wonld  be  greater  than  the  number  of  those  which 
ihe  bad  as  a  married  wife. 

With  this  prospect  before  her,  even  her  dwelling-pUce 
wonld  need  enlarging.  Ver.  2.  "  Enlarge  the  ^>ac«  of  thy  tent, 
and  let  them  ttretch  ma  the  cartaine  of  thy  fuMtatioTu  ;  forbid 
not !  lengthen,  thy  cords,  andfa$ten  thy  plugs."  She  is  to  widen 
out  the  space  inside  her  t^it,  and  fhe^  (^^  has  no  definite  sub- 
ject, which  is  often  the  case  where  some  subordinate  servant  is 
to  be  thought  of)  are  to  spread  oOt  far  and  wide  the  coverings 
of  the  framework  of  her  dwelling,  which  is  called  mishifTUHh 
(in  the  plural)  on  account  of  hs  tbominess  and  magoificence: 
she  is  not  to  forbid  Hy  thinking  in  her  weakness  of  faith,  "  It  is 
good  enough  as  it  is;  h  wonld  he  too  large."  The  cords  which 
hold  np  the  walls^  she  is  to  lengthen  ;  and  the  plugs,  to  which 
the  cords  are  fastened,  she  is  to  ram  fast  into  the  earth :  the 
former  because  the  tent  (Le,  the  hol^  <iij,  Jer.  xzzi.  38-40, 
and  the  dwelling-plaee  of  the  chorch  generally,  ch.  xzvi.  15) 
has  to  receive  a  large  number  of  inhabitants;  the  latter  be^ 
cause  it  will  not  be  broken  up  so  soon  again  (ch.  xxxiii.  20). 

The  reason  why  the  tent  is  to  be  so  large  and  strong  is 
given  in  ver.  3  :  *'  For  thou  wili  break  forth  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left ;  and  thy  seed  viilt  taie  possession  of  nations,  and  they 
leill  people  desolate  dties."  "  On  the  right  and  on  the  left"  is 
equivalent  to  "on  the  south  and  north"  (Fs.  Ixxxiz.  13,  the 
speaker  being  supposed  to  haVe  his  face  turned  towards  the 
east:  compare  the  Sanscrit  c^n,  situated  at  the  back,  'i.e. 
towards  the  west).  We  must  supply  both  west  and  east,  since 
the  promises  cantoned  in  sncb  passages  as  Gen.  zv.  18-31 
remained  unfulfilled  even  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Jemsalem  will  now  spread  out,  and  break  through  all  her 
former  bounds  {pdrats  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  14) ;  and  her  seed  (i.e.  the  seed  acquired  by  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  the  dead  yet  eternally  living  One,  the  airipfio, 
whose  awip/ta  He  Himself  is)  will  take  possession  of  nations 
(ydrathf  ydrlsh,  capessere,  occi^ctre ;  more  especially  kKtjpovo- 
fteatf  syn.  ndchal) ;  and  they  {i.e.  the  children  bom  to  her)  will 
people  desolate  cities  (hoihibh,  the  causative  of  ydshabk,  to  be 
inhabited,  ch.  ziii.  20).  Thus  will  the  promise  be  fnlfilled,  that 
"  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth," — a  promise  not  confined  to 
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the  Preacher  on  tlie  mount,  but  found  also  in  Ps.  xzxviL  9-11, 
and  uttered  hy  our  own  pzophet  is  ch.  Ix.  21,  Ixv.  9. 

The  encouraging  promise  b  continued  in  ver.  4 :  "  FVar 
not,  for  thou  wilt  not  be  put  to  shame;  and  hid  dejumee  to 
reproach,  for  thou  unit  not  bluah:  no,  tJtou  vilt  forget  the  ihame 
of  thy  youth,  and  wilt  no  more  remember  the  reproach  of  thy 
toidoiehood."  Now  that  redemption  was  before  the  door,  Israel 
was  not  to  fear  any  more,  or  to  be  orercome  (as  the  nip^id 
nikhlam  implies)  by  a  feeling  of  tjie  shfime  cwiseqnent  upon 
her  state  of  panishment,  or  so  to  behave  herself  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  hope.  For  a  state  of  things  was  about  to  commence^ 
in  which  she  would  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  (on  bs»h  and 
ehdphsr  or  lieehplr,  see  vol.  i.  p.  108,  note),  but  which,  on  the 
contrary  (*3,  imo,  as  in  eb.  x.  7,  Iv.  9),  would  be  bo  glorioas 
that  she  would  forget  the  shame  of  her  youth,  Le.  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  in  which  the  nati(mal  community  of  Israel  was 
still  hut  like  a  virgin  ^almdh),  who  entered  into  a  betrothal 
when  redeemed  by  Jehovah,  and  became  His  youthful  wife 
through  a  covenant  of  love  (eke  =  b'nth)  when  the  law  was 
^ven  at  Sinai  (Jer.  ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  60)  ;  so  glorions  indeed, 
that  she  would  never  again  remember  the  shame  of  her  widow- 
hood, x.e.  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  in  whidi  she,  the  wife 
whom  Jehovah  had  taken  to  Himself,  waa  like  a  widow  whose 
husband  had  died. 

It  waa  no  real  widowhood,  however,  but  only  an  apparent 
one  (Jer.  li.  5),  for  the  husband  of  Jerusalem  was  living  stilL 
Ver.  5.  "  For  thy  husband  ie  Hiy  Creator ;  JehovaJi  of  hotti  it 
Hie  name;  and  tJiy  Bedeemer  tite  Holy  One  of  hrael;  God  of 
the  whole  earth  it  He  called."  The  plurals  T^^  and  T}^  (see 
at  ch.  xxii.  II)  are  to  be  explained  from  the  plural  'Elohim, 
which  is  connected  with  plural  attributes  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  26,  Ps.  Iviii.  12  (compare  1^1?  in  cb.  z.  15), 
and  with  plural  predicates  in  Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxv.  7,  and  2  Sam. 
vii.  23.  By  such  expressions  as  these,  which  represent  all 
the  plurality  of  the  divine  natnre  as  inherent  in  the  One,  the 
religion  of  revelation,  both  Israelitish  and  Christian,  exhilats 
itself  as  embodying  all  that  is  true  in  polytheism.  He  who 
has  entered  into  the  relation  of  husband  to  Jerusalem  (^1^1^ 
not  ^?V?i  *^-  ''  3)  '^  ^^  ^^ly  same  through  whom  she  fint 
came  into  existence,  the  God  whose  bidding  the   heavenly 
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hosts  obey ;  and  the  Kedeemer  of  Jenualem,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  is  called  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  therefore  has 
both  the  power  and  the  means  to  help  her,  as  prompted  by  the 
relation  of  love  which  exists  between  them. 

And  this  relation  He  now  renews.  Ver.  6.  "  For  Jehovah 
ealleth  thee  at  a  wife  forsaJcen  and  burdened  with  sorrow,  and  as 
a  unfe  of  youth,  when  once  the  u  despiaed,  laith  thy  God."  The 
verb  tn^,  which  is  the  on«  commonly  ased  in  these  prophecies 
to  denote  the  call  of  grace,  on  the  ground  of  the  election  of 
grace,  is  nsed  here  to  signify  the  call  into  that  relation,  which 
did  indeed  exist  before,  but  had  apparently  been  dissolved. 
^K^^  is  Qsed  here  out  of  paoae  (cf.  cb.  be.  9)  ;  it  stands,  how- 
ever, quite  irragolarly  for  the  form  in  ekli,  which  is  the  one 
<K)mmoDly  employed  (Jndg.  iv.  20 ;  Ezek.  xxvif.  26).  "  And 
as  a  wife :"  nS'tn  is  equivalent  to  HE'ksi,  The  hypothetical 
DKOn  *3  belongs  to  the  figure.  Jehovah  calla  Hiw  chnrch  back 
to  Himself,  as  a  husband  takes  back  the  wife  he  loved  in  his 
youth,  even  though  he  may  once  have  been  angiy  with  her. 
It  is  with  intention  that  the  word  ^DKtu  is  not  used.  The 
fatare  (imperfect)  indicates  what  partially  happens,  but  does 
not  become  an  accomplished  or  completed  fact :  He  is  dis- 
pleased with  her,  but  Hs  has  not  cherished  avwsioo  or  hatred 
towards  her. 

Thus  does  Jehovah's  displeasure  towards  Jerusalem  pass 
quickly  away ;  and  all  the  more  intense  is  the  manifestation  of 
love  which  follows  His  merely  momentary  anger.  Vers.  7,  8. 
**  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  and  with  great  mercy 
will  I  gather  thae.  In  an  elusion  of  anger  I  hid  my  face  from 
■  thee  for  a  moTnent,  and  with  everlasting  grace  I  have  eompatsum 
upon  thee,  saith  Jehovah  thy  Redeemer"  "  For  a  amall  moment" 
carries  us  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  which  was  a  small  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  duration  of  the  tender  and  merciful  love, 
with  which  Jehovah  once  more  received  the  chnrch  into  His 
fellowship  in  the  person  of  its  members.  1*1^  in  ver.  8a  is  not 
an  adverb,  meaning  momentarily,  as  in  ich.  zlvii.  9,  hut  an  accu- 
sative of  duration,  signifying  a  single  moment  long.  K^eph 
MgniGes  wrath  regarded  as  an  outburst  {fragor),  like  tiie 
violence  of  a  storm  or  a  clap  of  thunder;  «/i«t«ef}A,' which 
thymes  with  it,  is  explained  by  A.  Scholtens,  after  the  Arabic, 
as  signifying  durum  et  a^erum  e»H :  and  h^ice  the  rendering 
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adopted  hy  Hitzig,  "  in  hard  hantineas."  But  this  yields  no 
antithesis  to  "  everlastiiig  kindness,"  which  leqoires  that  akeUe/A 
should  be  rendered  in  some  way  that  expresses  the  idea  of  som^ 
thing  transitory  or  of  short  duration.  The  earlier  tnnslattws 
felt  this,  when,  like  the  LXX.  for  example,  they  adopted  the 
rendering  iv  &vft^  ftucp^  and  others  of  a  umilar  kind ;  and 
Ibn  Labritt,  in  his  writiilg  against  Menahem  b.  Zerdk,  vriio 
gives  chOrl,  homing  beat,  as  a  gloss  to  shOseph,  explains  it  by 
D$o  (as  Kimchi  and  others  did  afterwards).  Bnt,  as  Jakob  Tarn 
correctly  obsePTes^  "  this  makes  the  sense  purely  tantological." 
In  all  probability,  ih^aph  is  a  form  allied  to  ahdtaph,  ma 
ndthabh  (ch.  xl.  ?)  is  to  tiAthapK  (ch.  xl.  24),  and  q&mat  (Job 
xvi.  8)  to  qdmaU,  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one 
another,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  as  bubbling  over  to 
flowing  over :  aa  tliat  the  proper  rendering  would  not  be  "  in 
the  overflowing  of  glowing  heat,"  ts  Umbreit  thinks,  which 
would  reqnire  IXp  t|Q^  (Fror.  xxvii  4),  but  in  the  goshing  np 
of  digpleasnre,  the  overflowing  of  indignation  (Meier).  The 
ietetph  is  only  a  tketitph,  a  vanishing  moment  (Jer.  in  mommto 
mdignationis),  when  compared  with  the  true  feeling  of  Jehovah 
towards  Jerusalem,  which  is  chaed  'i>ldm,  everlasting  kindnesa. 
The  ground  of  this  "everlasting  kindness"  is  given  in 
ver.  9 :  "  For  it  i»  now  at  at  the  waters  of  Noah,  when  I  noort 
that  the  water*  of  Noah  likould  not  overfiow  tJte  earth  any  more  ; 
so  have  I  sworn  not  to  be  wroth  wUh  thee,  and  not  to  threaten 
thee."  The  commencement  of  this  verse  has  been  a  fluctuating 
one  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Sept.  reading  is  *QP;  that  of 
the  Targ.,  S.,  Jerome,  Syriac,  and  Saad.,  *p*3 ;  and  even  the 
Godd.  read  sometimes  V^?i  sometimes  V'S  (compare  Matt, 
xxiv.  37,  &aiTep  al  ijfiipat  roS  N&e,  ol!ra>v,  k.t.X., — a  passage 
which  appears  to  derive  its  shape  from  the  one  before  ns,  with 
the  reading  W3,  and  which  is  expounded  in  Luke  xvii.  26). 
If  -we  read  *D*3,  the  word  neft  most  refer  to  the  present,  as  the 
turning-point  between  wrath  and  mercy ;  but  if  we  read  V3, 
ntt  denotes  the  pouring  oat  of  wrath  in  connection  with  the 
ciq>tivity.  Both  readings  are  admissible ;  and  as  even  the 
Septuagint,  with  its  irro  tov  vSaro$  (from  the  water),  gives  an 
indirect  support  to  the  reading  '13*3  as  one  word,  this  mi^ 
probably  merit  the  preference,  as  the  one  beet  sustained.  *wi* 
is  uit,  quum,  as  in  Norn.  zx.  13,  Pa.  xcr.  9,  etc,  altboagh  it 
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miglit  also  be  taken  as  the  correlate  of  the  kin  which  foHowB, 
as  in  Jot.  xzziii.  22  (cf.  xlviii.  8) ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
accents,  we  prefer  the  former.  The  present  toming-point 
resembles,  in  Jehov^i's  esteem,  the  days  of  Noah, — those  days 
in  which  He  swore  that  a  flood  should  not  any  more  come  npon 
the  earth  {min  as  in  ch.  t.  6  and  many  other  passages)  :  for 
so  does  He  now  confirm  with  an  oath  His  fixed  porpose  that 
no  snch  judgment  of  wrath  as  that  which  has  just  been 
endured  shall  ever  fall  npon  Jemsalem  again  pfl  denotes 
threatening  with  a  judicial  word,  which  passes  at  once  into 
effect,  as  in  ch.  li.  20).  Hendewerk  has  the  following  quibbling 
remark  here :  "  What  tba  comparison  with  the  flood  is  worth, 
we  may  gather  from  the  later  history,  which  shows  how  soon  the 
new  Jerusalem  and  the  renovated  state  succumbed  to  the  judicial 
wrath  of  Qod  again."  To  this  we  reply :  (1.)  That  the  prophecy 
refers  to  the  converted  Israel  of  the  last  days,  whose  Jerosalem 
'  will  never  be  destroyed  again.  These  last  days  appear  to  the 
prophet,  according  to  the  general  character  of  all  prophecy,  as 
though  linked  on  to  the  close  of  the  captivity.  For  throughout 
all  prophecy,  along  with  the  far-sightedness  imparted  by  the 
Spirit,  there  was  also  a  short-sightedness  which  the  Spirit  did 
not  remove;  that  is  to  stiy,  the  directly  divine  element  of  intight 
into  the  future  was  associated  with  a  human  element  of  Kope, 
which  was  nevertheless  also  indirectly  divine,  inasmuch-  as  it 
subserved  the  divine  plan  of  stdvation  ;  and  this  hope  brought, 
as  it  were,  the  far  distant  futnre  info  the  closest  proximi^  with 
the  troubled  present.  If,  then,  we  keep  this  in  mind,  we  shall 
gee  that  it  was  quite  in  order  for  the  prophet  to  behold  the  final 
future  on  the  very  edge  of  the  present,  and  not  to  see  the  long 
and  nndolattng  way  between.  (2.)  The  Israel  which  has  been 
plunged  by  the  Bomans  into  the  present  exile  of  a  thousand 
years  is  that  part  of  the  nation  (Bom.  xi.  25),  which  has  thrust 
away  the  eternal  mercy  and  the  unchangeable  covenant  of 
peace ;  but  this,  rejection  has  rimpjy  postponed,  and  not  pr^ 
vented,  the  full  realization  of  tba  saltation  promised  to  Israel 
as  a  people.  The  covenant  still  exists,  primarily  indeed  as  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  so  that  it  rests  with  Israel  whether 
it  shall  continue  one-sided  or  not ;  but  all  that  is  wanted  on  the 
part  of  Israel  is  faith,  to  enable  it  to  exchange  the  shifting  soil 
of  it>  present  eule  toe  the  rocky  f  oandation  of  that  covenant 
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of  peace  which  bw  encircled  the  ages  rince  the  captivi^  (see 
Hag.  ii.  9),  M  the  coTeoant  with  Noah  encircled  those  after 
the  fiood  with  the  covenant  sign  of  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud. 

Ter.  10.  "  For  the  mouTiiaina  may  depart,  and  the  kUlg  may 
afioie ;  my  grace  wiU  not  d^art  from  thee,  and  my  covenant  of 
peace  will  not  ihake,  saiik  Jehovah  who  hath  compaesion  oh 
thee."  Jehovah's  grace  and  covenant  of  peace  (cf.  Nam. 
XXV.  12)  stand  a^  firm  aa  the  monntaina  of  God  (Pa.  xsxvi.  7), 
without  departing  from  Jerusalem  (^^tQ  instead  of  the  nsnal 
l]riMO)  and  without  shaking;  and  thej  will  be  fulfilled.  This 
fulfilment  will  not  take  place  either  hj  force  or  by  enchant^ 
ment;  but  the  church  which  ia  to  be  glorified  most  pass  throngfa 
sufferings,  until  it  has  attuned  the  form  which  answera  to  the 
glory  promised  to  it  on  oath.  And  this  will  also  take  place;  for 
the  old  Jerusalem  will  come  forUi  as  a  new  one  out  of  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  Vers.  11,  12.  "  0  thou  afflicted,  totted 
with  tempest,  not  comforted,  behold,  I  lay  thy  ttonet  tn  tHinnm^ 
and  lay  t/ty  foundatiotu  witii  tappJtiret ;  and  make  thy  rmmareta 
of  ruby,  and  thy  gates  into  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  boundary  into 
jewels."  At  the  present  time  the  church,  of  which  Jemsalem 
is  the  metropolis,  is  sank  in  misery,  driven  with  tempest  like 
chaff  of  the  threshing-door  (Hos.  siii.  3),  without  comfort ; 
because  till  now  it  baa  waited  in  vain  for  any  act  of  consolation 
on  the  part  of  Qod,  and  has  been  scorned  rather  than  com- 
forted by  man  (^^b  is  a  part,  kal,  not  pual  i  and  nom  3d  pers. 
prtFt  like  narjj,  cb.  bul  12,  and  nom,  Hos.  L  6,  ii.  3).  But 
this  will  be  dtered ;  Jerusalem  will  rise  agam  from  the  dust, 
like  a  glorious  building  of  God,  Jerome  makes  the  following 
apt  remark  on  ver.  llbt  ''in  etibio,  i.e.  in  ^e  likeness  of  an 
elegant  woman,  who  paints  her  eyes  with  stxMwn;  referring 
to  the  beauty  of  the  dty."  PuM  b  eye-black  {kohl,  cf.  hSdud^ 
Ezek.  xxiii.  40),  i.e.  a  sooty  compound,  the  chief  component  of 
which  was  powdered  antimony,  or  ^se  manganese  or  lead,  and 
with  which  oriental  women  coloured  their  eyebrows,  and  more 
particularly  the  eyelids  both  above  and  below  the  eyes,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  latter  might  be  all  the  more  c<Hispicuous  (2  Kings 
ix.  30).  The  classic  .^mo^,  fucus,  has  a  meaning  for«gn  to  the 
Hebrew  word,  viz.  that  of  rouge  for  the  cheeks.  If,  then, 
tOhiian  (antimony),  or  any  blackening  collyrium  generally, 
served  the  purpose  of  mortar  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jenualeni^ 
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tlie  stones  of  its  frails  (not  its  fonndation-Btones,  TAI^,  which  is 
the  reading  adopted  by  Ewald,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  the  visible 
stones  of  its  towering  walls)  would  look  like  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  shining  forth  from  the  black  framework  of  their 
painted  lids,  i.e.  they  would  stand  ont  in  splendour  from  their 
dark  grooBdi  The  Beih  in  bassappiTim  indicates  the  means 
employed.  Sapphires  serve  as  fouBdation-etones^  for  the 
foandation  of  Jerusalem  stands  as  immoveably  firm  as  the 
covenant  of  God.  The  sapphire  blue  is  the  colour  of  the 
heaven,  of  revelation,  and  of  the  covenant.  The  sh'mdahaili, 
however,  ^.e.'the  minarets  which  stand  oat  like  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  also  the  gates,  have  a  red  appearance,  Eed  is  the  colour 
of  blood,  and  hence  of  life  and  of  imperiahableness ;  also  the 
colour  of  6r«  and  of  lightning,  and  hence  of  wrath  and  victory. 
Jehovah  makes  the  minarets  of  "  ruby."  Tha  Sept.  and 
Jerome  adopt  the  rendering  iaapidem  (a  jasper) ;  at  any  rate, 
ni'ts  (which  is  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word :  Ewald, 
§  48,  e^)  is  a  ted  sparkling  jewel  (from  kidksd;  cf.  kldod,  scin- 
tilla). The  arches  of  the  gates  He  forms  of  n^P^  ^UK,  stones 
of  fiery  splendour  (from  qddachy  to  bam :  hence  qaddachath, 
wvpeTK),  that  is  to  say,  of  carbuncle  stones  (from  earbunculut, 
a  small  red-hot  coal),  like  ruby,  garnet,  etc.  Jerome  has 
adopted  the  false  rendering  lapides  tculptos,  after  Symm.  X^ot 
yKvtfnj^  (from  mp  =  TTp,  ^ndere*).  The  accosative  of  the' 
predicate  1313  is  interchanged  with  rnp«  'Mtt^,  and  then  with 
T?^i^*f,  to  denote  the  materia  ex  qua.  The  whole  territory 
(prednct)  of  Jemsalem  is  tamed  by  Jehovah  into  precious 
stones,  &at  is  to  say,  it  appears  to  be  paved  with  such  stones, 
jnst  as  in  Tobit  xiii.  17  the  streets  are  said  to  be  "  paved  with 
beryl,  and  carbuncle,  and  stones  of  Ophir,"  i.e.  to  be  covered 
with  a  mosmc  formed  of  precious  stones.  It  is  upon  the 
passage  before  ns  that  Tobit  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Bev.  xsi.  18-21, 
are  founded.  The  motley  colours  of  the  precions  stones,  with 
which  the  new  Jerusalem  is  adorned,  are  something  more  tiian 

*  The  flnt  3  \a  dageuatum,  theucondrapAatum.-seeNw^  The  word 
forma  one  of  the  eigliteeii  which  have  a  dageA  after  »  word  ending  with 
a  vowel  kmdA  (^3o  K^3  Kl'il*  VD  fS'll) :  ue  Matora  Magna  on  Dan. 
V.  11,  and  He^enheim's  D'^jnan  '•tStin,  41a.  The  object  u  to  secure 
greater  enphony,  m  in  e''D3133  (t6n}i  ch.  z.  9,  wliich  ii  one  of  the 
eighteen  woids. 
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a  mere  childish  fani^.  Whence,  then,  do  the  predom  Btonet 
derive  their  charm  T  The  ultimate  gnmnd  of  this  charm  ia 
the  fact,  that  in  universal  nature  everything  presses  to  the 
light,  and  that  in  the  mineral  world  the  jewels  represent  the 
highest  stage  of  this  ascending  process.  It  is  the  self-onfold- 
ing  process  of  the  divine*  glory  itself,  which  is  reflected  typ<v 
logically  in  the  several  gradations  of  the  manifold  play  of 
coloois  and  the  transparency  of  the  precious  stones.  For  tiiii 
reason,  the  high  priest  wore  a  breastplate  with  twelve  precions 
sttmes,  upon  which  ware  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel ;  and  for  this  same  reason,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
carries  out  into  detail  in  ch.  xid.  the  picture  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  is  here  sketched  by  the  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament  (without  distinguishing  time  from  eternity),  adding 
crystals  and  pearls  to  the  precious  stones  which  he  tJiere  men> 
tions  one  by  one.  How  can  all  this  be  explained,  except  on 
the  ground  that  even  the  mineral  world  reflects  the  glory  of 
those  eternal  lights  from  which  God  is  called  the  "  Father  of 
lights,"  or  except  on  the  asaumptioo  that  the  saints  in  light  will 
one  day  be  afile  to  translate  these  stony  ^pes  into  the  words 
of  Orod,  out  of  which  they  have  their  being! 

The  outward  glory  of  the  city  is  odly  the  manifestation, 
which  strikes  the  senses,  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  church 
'  dwelling  therein.  Ver.  13.  "  And  all  thif  cfiildren  mil  be  the 
learned  of  JehovaJi  /  and  ^eat  the  peace  of  tky  children."  We 
translate  both  halves  of  the  verse  as  substantive  clauses,  al- 
though they  might  be  accusatives  of  both  the  object  and  pre- 
dicate, dependent  upon  'TO^.  'n  r^B?  are  disciples  of  Jehovah, 
but,  as  in  ch.  1.  4,  with  the  subordinate  idea  of  both  docili^  and 
learning.  The  children  of  Jerusalem  will  need  no  instruction 
from  man,  but  carry  within  them  the  teaching  of  heaven,  as 
those  who  are  "  taught  of  God"  (StSorrai  Seov,  John  vi.  45 ; 
G^iScucToiy  1  Tbess.  iv.  9).  Essentially  the  same  promise  is 
given  in  Joel  iii.  1,  2,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  34 ;  and  represented  in 
1  John  ii.  20  ("  Ye  have  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  One,  and 
know  all  things")  as  ab^ady  fulfilled.  In  the  place  of  the 
former  inward  and  outward  distress,  there  has  now  entered 
ehdlomf  perfect  inward  and  outward  peace,  complete  solva- 
tJoQ,  and  blessedness  as  its  result.  3'}  is  an  adjective,  for 
this  form  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  as  a  syncopated 
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third  pen,  pnFfc,  like  nj*,  -n  (i=  ".n).  The  verse  closes  palin- 
dromicallj. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  this  grace  through  righteoasness, 
Jernsalem  will  then  stand  finnand  impregnable.  Yen.  14, 15. 
*'  Through  righUoutnet»  wilt  thou  be  fortified:  be  far  from 
aruaety,  for  thou  host  nothing  to  ftar ;  and  from  terror,  for  it  will 
not  eome  near  thee.  Behold,  men  crowd  together  tn  crowds ;  my 
mil  ia  not  Otere,  Who  crowd  together  againtt  thee  f — he  ehaUfaU 
by  thee."  Both  the  thought  and  action  of  Jenualem  will  be 
righteonsneas  then,  and  it  will  thereby  acqaire  strength ;  *33l3R 
is  a  pansal  fntone  hithpalel,  with  the  n  of  the  reflective  opening 
sy-llable  assimilated  (Ges.  ^  53,  9,  h).  With  this  reciprocal  in- 
floence  of  its  mocal  character  and  imparted  gloty,  it  can,  and 
is  to  keep  for  away  from  fiR  thought  of  oppresdoD  and  terror ; 
for,  through  divine  grace  and  a  coiresponding  divine  oatare,  it 
has  nothing  to  fear.  I|l  (ver>  15a),  when  pointing  to  any  trans- 
action as  possible  (as,  for  example,  in  Job  xii.  14,  xxiii.  8), 
acquires  almost  the  significanee  of  a  conditional  particle  (Ewald, 
^lOSfg).  The  equally  hypothetical  parallel  clause  is  clothed  in 
the  form  of  an  interrogative.  For  the  verb  g&r,  the  meaning 
"to  gather  together"  (related  to  ^M),  more  especially  to  join 
together  with  hostile  intention  (cf.  awarfeaSM,  Ber.  zix.  19, 
zx.  8),  is  sustained  by  Ps.  IvL  7,  lix.  4 ;  and  with  rni,  laceaaere, 
it  has  notiiing  to  do  (Hitzig  and  Ewald).  ^K  has  the  force  of 
eontm  te,  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  combat  The  first  apodosis 
is  this :  *'  but  it  takes  place  entirely  away  from  me,"  i.e.  with> 
out  aod  against  my  will ;  Vl^KO  •=  ^^Kt?  (as  in  cb.  lix.  21),  and 
DrrtK  =  QFiK,  are  no  sure  signs  of  a  later  usage;  for  this  alter- 
nation of  the  two  forms  of  riK  is  met  with  as  early  as  Josh,  siv.  12. 
The  second  apodosis  is,  "  he  will  fall  upon  (or  against)  thee," 
or,  as  we  should  say,  "  founder,"  or  '^  be  wrecked."  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  w<Hds,  than  that 
they  mean  "  be  will  fall  to  thy  lot "  (^  ?^,  like  7  7p3  elsewhere, 
to  fall  to  a  person) ;  for  the  context  here  is  a  totally  different 
one  from  ch,  xlv.  14,  and  we  look  for  nothing  more  than  a 
declaration  c^  the  utter  fidlure  and  ruin  of  the  undertaking. 

Jerusalem  will  be  thus  invincible,  because  Jehovah,  the 
Almighty  One,  is  its  protector.  Vers.  16,  17.  "Behold,  Ihave 
created  the  smith  who  blowetli  tlie  coal-fire,  and  brings  to  t3te  light 
a  weapon  according  to  his  trade ;  and  I  have  created  the  deetroi/er 
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to  desfroif.  Every  weapon  formed  agaitut  ikee  hae  no  tueee**, 
and  every  tongue  that  eometh  before  the  judgment  leith  thee  tAoM 
wilt  condemn.  Una  the  inheritance  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah;  and 
their  righteoueneee  from  me,  eaiUt  Jehovah^  If  Jehovah  has 
created  the  armourer,  who  forges  a  weapon  Vte^s>  (ue,  accord- 
ing to  his  trade,  or  according  to  the  thing  he  has  to  finish, 
whether  an  arrow,  or  a  aword,  or  a  spear ;  aot  '*  for  his  own 
use,"  as  Kimchi  supposes),  to  be  nsed  in  the  hostile  armj 
against  Jerusalem,  He  has  also  created  a  destroyer  (73rp)  to 
destroy.  The  very  same  creative  might,  to  which  the  ori^  of 
the  weapon  is  to  be  traced  as  its  primary  canse,  has  opposed 
to  it  beforehand  a  defender  of  Jerusalem.  And  as  eTeiT* 
hostile  weapon  fails,  Jerosalem,  in  the  consdoosness  of  its 
diviae  righ^  will  convict  every  accosiiTg  toagoe  as  gnil^  atul 
deserving  of  ntter  condemnation  {!r^,ii  as  in  ch.  1.  9,  cf.  1 
Sam.  xiv.  47,  where  it  denotes  the  punishment  of  the  guilty). 
The  epiphonem  in  ver.  lib,  with  the  retrospective  ni<t  and  the 
words  "saith  the  Lord,"  which  confirm  the  certainty  of  the 
falfilment,  forma  an  unmiatakeable  close  to  the  prophecy. 
This  is  the  position  in  which  Jehovah  has  placed  Bis  servanta 
aa  heira  of  the  future  salvation ;  and  thia  the  righteousness 
which  they  have  received  as  His  gift,  and  which  mi^es  them 
strong  within  and  victoricras  without.  The  individual  idea  of 
the  church,  which  we  find  elsewhere  personified  as  "  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,"  equivalent  to  "  the  people  in  whose  heart  is  my 
law"  (oh.li.  7),  or  "my  people  that  have  sought  me"  (ch.b(v. 
10),  is  here  expanded  into  "  the  servants  of  Jehovah "  (as  in 
ch.  Ixv.  8,  9 ;  compare  ch.  lix.  21  with  ch.  li.  16).  But  totally 
different  colours  are  employed  in  ch.  lii.  IS-ch.  liii.  to  depict 
the  exaltation  of  the  one  "  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  from  those 
used  here  to  paint  the  glory  of  the  church  of  the  "  servants  of 
Jehovah," — a  proof  that  ^e  ideas  do  not  cover  onb  soother. 
That  which  is  the  reward  of  snffering  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
is  the  experience  ofdivine  mercy  in  that  of  the  latter:  H  becomes 
a  partaker  <^  the  salvation  purchased  by  the  other.  The  one 
*'  Servant  of  Jehovah"  is  the  heart  of  the  chorch,  in  which  the 
crisis  which  bursts  forth  into  life  is  passing ;  the  righteousness 
of  the  "servants  of  Jehovah"  is  iSae  fruit  of  the  safFerings 
of  this  one  "Servant  of  Jehovfdi,"  who  is  Himself  pnv  and 
PTtQ.     He  is   the  Mediator  of  all   the  salvalioa  of  the 
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cTinrch.      He    is    not  only  its   "  head,"   bnt  its   "  fulness " 
{irk^fMfui)  also. 

SEVENTH  PROPHECT.— Chap.  lv. 

COUE  AUD  TAKE  THE  BDBE  SALTATION  OF  JEHOVAH. 

All  things  are  ready ;  the  gnests  are  invited ;  and  nothing 
ia  required  of  them  except  to  come.  Vers.  1,  2,  "  AUu,  all  ye 
thirgti/  ones,  comeye  to  ike  water;  and  ye  that  have  no  silver,  come 
ye,  buy,  and  eat  I  Yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  toithout  payment!  Wherefore  do  ye  weigh  silver  for  that 
which  ia  not  bread,  and  the  result  of  your  labour  for  that  tchieh 
satiafieth  not  ?  0  hearken  ye  to  me,  and  eat  the  good,  and  let 
your  tout  delight  itself  in  fat"  Hitdg  and  Knobel  understand 
by  vater,  wine,  and  milk,  the  rich  material  blessings  which 
awaited  the  exiles  on  their  return  to  their  fatherland,  whereas 
they  were,  now  paying  tribute  and  performing  service  in  Babylon 
willioat  receiving  anything  in  return.  But  the  prophet  was 
acquainted  with  something  higher  than  either  natural  water 
(ch.  xlir.  3,  cf.  xli.  17)  or  natural  wine  (ch.  zxv.  €).  Hb 
knew  of  an  eating  and  drinking  which  reached  beyond  the 
mere  matenal  enjoyment  (ch.  Ixv.  13);  and  the  ezpresuon 
'n  3BB,  whilst  it  includes  n^aterial  blessings  (Jer.  xxxi.  12),  is 
not  exhausted  by  them  (ch.  Ixiii.  7,  cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  13),  just  as 
3|OTn  in  ch.  tviii,  14  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  4,  11)  does  not  denote  a 
feeling  of  worliUy,  bnt  of  spiritual  joy.  Water,  wine,  and 
milk,  aa  the  fact  that  water  is  placed  first  clearly  shows,  are 
not  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  fignrative  representations 
of  spiritual  Terival,  recreation,  and  nourishment  (cf.  1  Pet.  ii.2, 
"  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word"),  l^e  whole  appeal  is  framed 
accordingly.  When  Jehovah  summons  the  thirsty  ones  of  His 
people  to  come  to  the  water,  the  summons  must  have  reference 
to  something  more  than  the  water  to  which  a  shepherd  leads 
his  flock.  And  as  buying  without  money  or  any  other  medium 
of  exchange  is  an  idea  which  neutralizes  itself  in  the  sphere  of 
natural  objects,  wine  and  milk  are  here  blessings  and  gifts  of 
divine  grace,  which  are  obtained  by  grace  (j^apiri,  gratis), 
their  reception  being  dependent  upon  nothing  bnt  a  sense  of 
need,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  the  blessings  offered.  Again, 
TCI.  II.  S 
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the  qee  of  the  Terb  ^I!',  which  is  confined  in  otfaer  passages  to 
the  purchase  of  cereals,  is  a  safBcient  proof  that  the  reference  is 
not  to  natural  objects,  but  to  such  objects  as  coold  properly  be 
compared  to  cereals.  The  bread  and  other  provisions,  which  Israel 
obtained  in  its  present  state  of  ponisbment^  are  called  **  not 
bread,"  and  "  not  serving  to  satisfy,"  because  that  which  truly 
satisfies  the  sool  comes  from  above,  and  being  of  no  earthly 
nature,  is  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  the  most  destitute  of 
earthly  supplies.  Can  any  Christian  reader  fail  to  recal,  wiien 
reading  the  invitation  in  ver.  1,  the  words  of  the  parable  in 
Matt  xzii.  4,  "All  things  are  now  ready t"  And  does  not 
ver.  2  equally  safest  the  words  of  Paul  in  Bom.  xL  6,  ^  If 
by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  worts  t "  Even  the  exclama- 
tion hoi  (alas  I  see  ch.  xviii,  1),  with  which  the  passage  com- 
mences, expresses  deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the  nnsatis6ed 
.  thirst,  and  the  toilsome  labour  which  affords  nothing  but 
seeming  satisfaction.  The  way  to  true  satisfaction  is  indicated 
in  the  words,  "Hearken  unto  me:"  it  is  the  way  of  the  obe- 
dience of  faith.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  satisfaction  of  the 
sonl  be  obtained. 

And  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  not  only  the  satis- 
factioD  of  absolute  need,  but  a  superabundant  enjo3nnent,  and 
an  overflowing  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Vers,  3-5.  **  LieOtu 
your  ear,  and  come  tome:  hear,  and  let  your  soul  revive  ;  and  I 
will  make  an  everlasting  conenant  with  you,  the  true  mereiet  of 
David.  Behold,  I  have  let  him  as  a  vntneetfor  natitmBf  a  prince 
and  commajider  of  naiiatu.  Behold,  tfum  wiU  call  a  mate  of 
people  that  thou  knoteeat  not;  and  a  maee  of  people  Aat  knov>^ 
thee  not  will  haiten  to  thee,  for  Hie  eaie  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  and 
Jbr  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  that  He  haih  made  thee gloriom" 
The  expression  ''make  a  covenant"  {k6raih  Vrith)  a  not 
always  applied  to  a  superior  in  relation  to  an  inferior  (compare, 
on  the  contrary,  Ezra  x.  3) ;  but  here  the  double-aded  idea 
implied  in  paetto  is  confined  to  one  side  alone,  iu  the  sense  of  a 
spontaneous  eponxio  having  all  the  force  of  a  covenant  (ch. 
ki.  8;  compare  3  Chron.  vii.  18,  where  k&rath  by  itself  signifies 
"to  promise  with  the  force  of  a  covenant"),  and  also  of  the 
offer  of  a  covenant  or  anticipated  conclnuon  of  a  covenant,  as 
in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25,  and  in  the  case  before  as,  where  "  the  true 
mercies  of  David  "  are  attached  to  the  idea  of  offering  or  granN 
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iDg  involved  in  the  expression,  "I  will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  yoa,"  as  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  object. 
All  thftt  is  reqnired  on  the  part  of  Israel  io  hearing,  and  coming, 
and  taking :  let  it  do  this,  and  it  will  be  pervaded  by  new 
life;  and  Jehovah  will  meet  it  with  an  everlasting  covenant, 
viz.  the  unchangeable  merdes  of  David.  Our  interpretation 
of  this  most  be  dependent  chiefly  apon  whether  ver.  4  is  re- 
garded as  looking  back  to  the  hbtory  <^  David,  or  looking  for* 
ward  to  something  fntnre.  In  tbe  latter  case  we  are  either  to 
understand  by  "David"  the  lecond  David  (according  to  Hos. 
iii.  5,  Jer.  xxx.  9,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24),.9o  that  the  allosion  is  to 
the  mercies  granted  in  the  Messiah,  and  according  to  ch.  ix.  7, 
enduring  "  from  henceforth  even  for  ever;"  or  eke  David  is 
the  son  of  Jesse,  and  "  the  mercies  of  David*'  are  the  mercies 
bestowed  npon  him,  which  are  called  "  the  tme  mercies "  as 
mercies  promised  and  running  into  the  future  (Fa.  Ixmx.  50; 
2  Chron.  vi.  42),  in  which  case  ver.  4  explains  what  David 
will  become  in  the  person  of  his  antitype  the  second  David. 
The  directly  Messianic  application  of  the  name  "David"  is  to 
be  objected  to,  on  tbe  ground  that  the  Messiah  is  never  so 
called  without  forthear  remark;  whilst  the  following  objections 
maybe  adduced  to  the  indirectly  Messianic  interpretation  of 
ver.  4  (David  in  the  Messiah) :  (1.)  The  change  of  the  tense  in 
vers.  4,  5,  which  requires  that  we  should  assume  that  ver.  4 
points  backwards  into  the  past,  and  ver.  5  forwards  into  the 
futnre :  ^  (2.)  That  the  choice  of  the  expression  in  vers.  4,  5 
is  designed  to  represent  what  Israel  has  to  look  for  in  the  future 
as  going  beyond  what  was  historically  realized  in  David ;  for  in 
ver.  5  the  mass  of  the  heathen  world,  which  has  hitherto  stood 
■  F.  PhOipin  oIwerveB  that  \n,  which  refers  to  ttie  future  in  ver.  6  ai 
aoy  rate,  mtut  be  tafao  u  referring  to  the  eame  sphere  of  time  aa  that 
wbioh  immediately  precedes.  But  Mn  in  lauah  points  eometimea  back- 
muds  (ch.  L  1,  bdv.  4),  Bometimea  forwards ;  and  where  two  follow 
one  another,  of  which  the  one  pointe  backwards  and  the  lAhet  forwards, 
the  fonner  is  followed  hj  ihe  perfei^  the  latter  bf  Uie  fatnre  (ch.  L  1,  2). 
Bnt  if  they  both  point  to  the  future,  the  future  tense  is  used  in  both 
instances  (ch.  L  9).  A  better  aigoment  in  favour  of  the  prophetic  inteiv 
pretation  of  ver.  4  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  ijvu  p  maf  mean 
"1  give  (set,  lay,  or  make)  even  now  "  (e.g.  Jer.  L  9).  But  what  we  have 
said  above  ia  sufficient  proof  that  this  ianottlie  meaning  here  (if  Utisvere 
the  meaning,  we  shonld  rather  expect  vnni  jn). 
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oat  of  all  relation  to  Israel,  answers  to  the  D^^>K7 :  (3.)  That 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  Afessiah  and  Israel  would  be  altogether 
without  parallel  in  these  prophecies  (ch.  x],-lzTi.),  and  contrair 
to  their  peculiar  character ;  for  the  earlier  stereotype  idea  of 
the  Messiah  is  here  resolved  into  the  idea  of  the  "  servant  of 
Jehovah  "  from  which  it  returns  again  to  its  primary  ose,  i.e. 
from  the  nadonal  basis  to  the  individual,  by  means  of  the 
ascending  variations  through  which  this  expression  passes,  and 
thus  reaches  a  more  comprehenuve,  spiritual,  and  glorified 
form.  The  personal  "servant  of  Jehovah"  is  undoubtedly 
no  other  than  the  "Son  of  David"  of  the  earher  prophecy; 
bat  the  premises,  from  which  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in 
connection  with  our  prophet,  are  not  that  the  "servant  of 
Jehovah"  is  of  the  seed  of  David  and  the  final  personal  reali- 
zation of  the  promise  of  a  future  king,  but  that  he  is  of  the 
nation  of  Israel,  and  the  final  personal  realization  of  the  idea 
of  Israel,  both  in  its  inward  nature,  and  in  its  calling  in  relation 
to  the  whole  world  of  nations.  G<Hisequently  veis.  4  and  5  stand 
to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype,  and  the 
"mercies  of  David"  are  called  "iks  tme  mercies"  (probably 
with  an  allusion  to  2  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixzxii.  29,  30),  as 
being  inviolable, — merries  which  had  both  been  realized  in 
the  case  of  Darid  himself,  and  woold  be  reaHzed  still  further, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  endure  for  an  errerlasting  future,  and 
therefore  be  further  and  farther  fulfilled,  until  they  have 
reached  that  lofty  height^  on  the  summtt  of  which  they  will 
remain  oncbangeable  for  ever.  It  is  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  that  Jehovah  says  in  ver.  4,  "  I  have  ffvea  him  for  a 
witness  to  peoples,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  peoples." 
So  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  VSi  is  as  much  a  construct  as 
™VD.  In  the  application  to  David  of  the  lerm  "•?,  which  never 
means  anything  but  testU,  witness,  in  these  prophedes,  we  may 
clearly  see  the  bent  of  the  prophet's  mind  towards  what  is 
spiritual.  David  had  subdued  nations  by  the  force  of  anus, 
but  hb  true  and  loftiest  greatness  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  witness  of  the  nations, — a  witness  by  the  victorious  power 
of  his  word,  the  conquering  might  of  his  Psalms,  the  attractive 
force  of  his  typical  life.  What  he  expresses  so  frequently  in 
the  Psalms  as  a  resolution  and  a  vow,  viz.  that  he  will  procLum 
tjhe  name  of  Jehovah  among  the  nations  (Ps.  xviiL  50,  IviL  10), 
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be  has  really  fulfilled  :  he  has  not  only  overcome  them  hy 
bloody  warfare,  bat  by  the  might  of  his  testimony,  more 
especially  as  "  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1). 
"What  David  himself  was  able  to  say  in  Ph.  xviii.  43,  "  People 
that  I  did  not  know  served  me,"  will  be  f  altilted  to  a  still  wider 
extent  in  the  experience  of  Israel.  Having  been  presented 
■with  the  promised  "  inviolable  mercies  of  David,"  it  will  effect 
a  spiritaaj  conqaest  over  the  heathen  world,  even  over  that  por- 
tion which  has  hitherto  stood  in  no  reciprocal  relation  to  it, 
and  gain  possession  of  it  for  itself  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah, 
whom  it  has  for  its  God,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  {?  of 
the  object,  in  relation  to  which,  or  at  the  instigation  of  which, 
anything  is  done),  because  He  hath  glorified  it  (Hia  people : 
^RB  is  not  a  pansal  form  for  T!l??,  cf.  ch.  liv.  6,  bat  for 
Ti^P,  T!??,  hence  =T]R||),  cf.  ^V,  ch.  xxx.  19) ;  so  that  joining 
themselves  to  Israel  is  the  same  as  joining  themselves  to  God 
iuid  to  the  church  of  the  God  of  revelation  (cf.  ch.  Ix.  9,  where 
Ter.  5b  is  repeated  almost  word  for  word). 

So  gracious  is  the  offer  which  Jehovah  now  mabes  to  His 
people,  BO  great  are  the  promises  that  He  makes  to  it,  viz.  the 
regal  glory  of  David,  and  the  government'  of  the  world  by 
virtue  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  Hence  the  exhortation  is 
addressed  to  it  in  vers.  6  and  7 :  "  Seek  ye  Jehovah  tohile  He 
may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near.  Let  the 
wicked  fortake  hia  toay,  and  the  mtrighteous  man  hie  tliottgkta : 
and  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  He  will  have  comjxation  upon 
him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He  vnll  oAundantty  pardon."  They 
are  to  seek  to  press  into  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah  {ddraek 
with  the  radical  meaning  terere,  to  acquire  experimental  know- 
ledge or  confidential  acquaintance  with  anything)  now  that  He 
is  to  be  foand  (ch.  Ixv.  1,  compare  the  parallelism  of  words 
and  things  in  Jer.  xxix.  14),  and  to  call  npon  Him,  viz.  for  a 
share  in  that  superabundant  grace,  now  that  He  is  near,  i.e, 
now  that  He  approaches  Israel,  and  offers  it.  In  the  admoni- 
tion to  repentance  introduced  in  ver.  7,  both  sides  of  the  /mto- 
vota  find  expression,  viz.  turning  away  from  sinfol  self-will,  and 
turning  to  the  God  of  salvation.  The  apodosis  with  its  pro- 
mises commences  with  ^^!^^1 — then  will  He  have  compassion 
upon  such  a  man ;  and  consequently  rrtW  nsT^B  (with  '3  be- 
cause the  fragmentary  sentence  UVpK~7W  did  not  admit  of  tha 
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continnatioD  with  ))  baa  not  a  general,  but  an  indiTidnal  mean* 
tng  (vid,  Ps.  cxxx.  4, 7),  and  is  to  be  traoBlated  aa  a  futore  (for 
the  expresuonj  compare  di.  zxvi.  17). 

The  appeal,  to  leave  thai  own  way  and  tbeir  own  thongbts, 
And  yield  themselves  to  God  the  Bedeemer,  and  to  His  word, 
is  now  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  heaven-wide  difference  be- 
tween the  ways  and  thongbts  of  this  Ood  and  the  despairing 
thoughts  of  men  (cb.  xl.  27,  xlix.  24),  and  their  aimless  laby- 
rinthine ways.  Vers.  8,  S.  '*For  my  ihoughu  are  not  your 
ihoughtSf  neither  are  your  ways  my  wayi,  eaitfy  Jehovah:  no, 
heaven  u  high  above  the  earth ;  so  high  are  my  wayi  above  yow 
vayty  and  my  thoughts  above  yow  thoughts."  The  Ja  (tnw) 
introduces  the  undeniable  statement  of  a  fact  patent  to  the 
senses,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting  forth,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, the  relation  in  which  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  God 
stand  to  those  of  man.  There  is  no  necessity  to  supply  "^V^xs  after 
%  as  Hitzig  and  Knobel  do.  It  is  simply  omitted,  as  in  ob.  Izii.  5 
and  Jer.  iiL  20,  or  like  |3  in  Prov.  xzvi.  11,  etc  On  what  side 
the  heaven-wide  elevation  ia  to  be  seen^  is  shown  in  what  follows. 
They  are  not  so  fickle,  so  unreliable,  or  so  powerless. 

This  ia  set  forth  under  a  figure  drawn  from  the  run  and  the 
snow.  Vers.  10, 11.  '*For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snou 
from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  tiiither,  till  it  has  moistened  the 
earth,  and  fertilized  it,  and  made  ii  green,  and  offered  seed  to  the 
tower  and  bread  to  tite  eater;  so  wUl  my  word  be  which  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth:  it  will  not  return  to  me  frukUss,  till  it  has 
aeeomplished  that  which  I  willed,  mid  protperoutUj  carried  out  that 
for  whieh  I  sent  itT  The  rain  and  snow  come  down  from  the 
sky,  and  return  not  thither  till  they  have  .  .  .  The  perfects 
after  OK  *3  are  all  to  be  anderstood  as  such  (Ewald,  §  356,  a). 
Bain  and  enow  return  as  vapour  to  the  sky,  but  not  without 
having  first  of  all  accomplished  the  poipose  of  their  descent 
And  so  with  the  word  of  Jehovah,  which  goetb  forth  out  of  His 
mouth  (tW,  not  tW,  ch.  zlv.  23,  because  it  is  thought  of  as  still 
going  on  in  the  preaching  of  the  prophet):  it  will  not  retoro  with- 
out having  effected  its  object,  t>.  without  having  accomplished 
what  was  Jehovah's  counsel,  or  **good  pleasure" — without  bavinj; 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  sent  by  Jehovah  (constr.  as 
in  2  Sam.  xi.  22, 1  Kings  sir.  6).  The  word  is  represented  in 
other  places  as  the  messenger  of  God  (ch.  ix.  8 ;  Ps.  cvii.  20. 
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czlni.  is  sqq.).  The  personification  presnppoaes  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  eoond  or  letter.  As  it  goetb  forth  ont  of  the  month  of 
God  it  acquires  shape,  and  in  this  shape  is  hidden  a  divine 
lif^  becsose  of  ita  divine  ori^ ;  and  so  it  runs,  with  life  from 
Gtxl^  endowed  with  divine  power,  supplied  with  divine  commis- 
sions, like  a  swift  messenger  throngh  nature  and  the  world  of 
man,  there  to  melt  the  ice,  as  it  were,  and  here  to  heal  and  to 
save ;  and  does  not  retam  from  its  course  till  it  has  given 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  sender.  This  return  of  the  word  to 
God  also  presupposes  its  divine  nature.  The  will  of  God, 
which  becomes  concrete  and  audible  in  the  word,  is  the  utter- 
ance of  His  nature,  and  b  resolved  into  that  nature  again  as 
soon  as  it  is  fulfilled.  The  figures  chosen  are  rich  in  analogies. 
As  snow  and  rain  are  the  mediating  causes  of  growth,  and 
therefore  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  reaped ;  so  ie  the  soil  of  the 
human  heart  softened,  refreshed,  and  rendered  productive  or 
prolific  by  the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah ;  and  this 
word  famishes  the  prophe^  who  resembles  the  sower,  with  the 
seed  which  he  scatters,  and  brings  with  it  bread  which  feeds 
the  souls :  .for  every  word  that  proceedetb  out  of  the  month  of 
God  is  bread  (Dent  viii.  3). 

The  true  point  of  comparison,  however,  is  the  energy  with 
which  the  word  is  realized.  Assuredly  and  irresistibly  will  the 
word  of  redemption  be  fulfilled.  Vers.  12, 13.  "  For  ye  mil 
go  out  with  joy^  and  he  led  forth  m  peace :  the  mountaitit  and 
the  hille  will  break  ovt  before  you  into  ehoutingf  and  all  the  trees 
of  tht  field  will  clt^  their  hande.  Instead  of  the  thorn  icill 
eypresiee  ehoot  up,  and  instead  of  the  ficahime  wiU  myrtles  shoot 
vp :  and  it  will  be  to  Jeliovah  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
memorial  that  wiU  not  be  swept  away.'*  '  "  With  joy,"  i.e.  with- 
out the  hurry  of  fear  (eh.  Hi.  12) ;  "  in  peace,"  i.e,  without 
having  to  fight  their  way  through  or  flee.  The  idea  of  the 
sufferer  falls  back  in  7^1  behind  that  of  a  festal  procesuon 
(Ps.  xlv.  15, 16).  In  applying  the  term  iaph  (hand)  to  the 
trees,  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind  their  HppCth,  or  branches. 
1^  psalmist  in  Fs.  zcviii.  8  transfers  the  figure  created  by 
our  prophet  to  the  waves  of  the  streams.  Na'Ottiits  (from 
nd'ats,  to  sting)  is  probably  no  particular  kind  of  thorn,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  fullei^s  thistle,  but,  as  in  ch.  vii.  19,  briers 
and  thorns  generally.     On  tapad,  see  Ges.  Thes./   we  have 
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.followed  the  rendering  xom^  of  the  LXX.  That  this  traiu- 
formatioa  of  the  vegetation  of  the  desert  is  not  to  he  taken 
literally,  any  more  than  in  ch.  zli.  17-20,  is  evident  from  the 
shouting  of  the  mountains,  and  the  clapping  of  hands  on  the  part 
of  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  &&  prophet  says  some- 
thiqg  more  than  that  Israel  will  retorn  home  wiUi  snch  feelings 
of  joy  as  will  came  everything  to  appear  transformed.  Soch  pro- 
inises  as  those  which  we  find  here  and  in  ch.  xU.  19  and  zxzv. 
J,  2,  and  snch  exhortations  as  those  which  we  find  in  ch.  xliv. 
23,  xlix.  13,  and  lii.  9,  arise  from  the  conscionsness,  which  was 
common  to  both  prophets  and  apostles,  that  the  whole  creation 
will  one  day  share  in  the  liberty  and  glory  of  the  children  of 
God  (Kom.  viii.  21).  This  thought  is  dressed  np  sometimes  in 
'one  form,  and  sometimes  in  another.  The  psalmists  after  the 
captivity  borrowed  the  colours  in  which  they  painted  it  from 
our  prophet  (see  at  Fs.  xcvi.  and  zcviii.}.  n^iil  is  construed  as 
a  neuter  (cf.  ^'™<^?,  ch.  xlv.  8),  referring  to  this  festal  transfoiw 
ination  of  the  outer  world  on  the  festive  return  of  the  redeemed. 
niet  is  treated  In  the  attributive  clause  as  a  masculine,  aa  if  U 
came  from  niM,  to  make  an  incision,  to  crimp,  as  we  hare 

already  indicated  in  vol.  i.  p.  213  ;  but  the  Arabic  ^J,  di/ai, 

shows  that  it  comes  from  niK,  to  point  out,  and  is  contracted 
from  duidyatf  and  therefore  was  originally  a  feminine. 

EIGHTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lvi.  1-8. 

SABBATICAL  ADHOKITIONS,  AND  CONSOLATION  FOB 
FBOSELTEES  AND  EDHDCHS. 

The  note  of  admonition  struck  in  the  foregoing  prophei^ 
is  continued  here,  the  sabbatical  duties  being  enforced  with 
especial  emphasis  as  part  of  the  general  righteousness  of  life. 
Vers.  1,  2.  "  7%ua  aailh  Jehovafi,  Keep  ye  right,  and  do  right- 
tousneia :  far  my  salvation  i»  near  to  come,  and  my  righteotuneu 
to  reveal  itself.  Blesied  is  the  mortal  t/iat  doeth  this,  and  the  ton 
of  man  that  layeth  fast  /lold  thereon ;  who  keepetli  tlix  Sabbath, 
tltat  he  doth  not  deteerate  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any 
kind  of  evil."  Jehovah  and  Israel  have  both  an  objective  standard 
in  the  covenant  relation  into  which  they  have  entered :  t^Bp? 
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(right)  19  practice  answering  to  this ;  n^t^  (salvation)  the 
performance  promised  b^  God ;  n^xt  (righteousness)  on  both 
sides  such  personal  activity  as  is  ia  accordance  with  the  cove- 
nant relation,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  purpose  and 
plan  of  salvation.  The  nearer  the  fnll  realization  on  the  part 
of  Jehorah  of  what  He  has  promised,  the  more  faithful  onght 
Israel  to  be  in  everything  to  which  it  is  bonnd  by  its'relation  to 
Jehovah.  nt(r  (this)  points,  as  in  Ps.  viL  4,  to  what  follows ; 
and  BO  also  does  ^3,  which  points  back  to  nt(T.  Instead  of  liDE^ 
or  ^bjt7  we  have  here  ^oW,  the  flK?  being  described  personally 
instead  of  objectively.  f^^P  is  used  as  a  masculine  in  vers.  2  and  6 
(of.  ch.  Iviii.  13),  althongfa  the  word  is  not  formed  after  the  same 
manner  as  "x^,  but  is  rather  contracted  from  iTBe'  (a  festive 
time,  possibly  with  np  =  nnp  noderstood),  and  therefore  was 
originally  a  feminine  ;  and  it  is  so  personified  in  the  language 
employed  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue.^  The  prophet  here 
thinks  of  "3?'  as  "BBin  n^'^  and  gives  it  the  gender  of  ni*. 

The  lev  (blessed)  of  ver,  2  m  now  extended  to  those  who 
might  ima^ne  that  they  had  no  right  to  console  themselves 
with  the  promises  which  it  contained.  Ver^  3.  "  And  Ut  not  . 
t/ie  foreigner,  who  Aa(A  not  joined  hvnsatfto  Jehovah,  speak  thus: 
A  asuredly  Jehovah  will  cat  me  off  front  His  people ;  and  let  not 
the  eutKKch  say,  I  am  only  a  dry  tree"  As  Tthi  is  not  pointed 
as  a  participle  (^??),  hut  as  a  3d  pers.  pres.,  the  n  of  nj?jri  is 
equivalent  to  iB'tt,  as  in  Josh,  x,  24,  Gen.  xviii.  21,  xxi.  3, 
xlvL  27, 1  Kings  zi.  9  (Ges.  $  109).  By  the  eonnchs  we  are 
to  anderstand  those  of  Israelitish  descent,  as  the  attributive 
claase  is  not  repeated  in  their  case.  Heathen,  who  professed 
the  reU^on  of  Jehovah,  and  had  attached  themselves  to  Israel, 
might  be  afraid  lest,  when  Israel  ^onld  be  restored  to  its 
native  land,  according  to  the  promise,  as  a  holy  and  glorious 
community  with  »  thorooghly  priestly  character,  Jehovah  would 
no  longer  tolerate  them,  i,e.  would  forbid  their  receiving  foil 
citizenship.  *?7n^^  has  the  connecting  vowel  (i,  as  in  Gen. 
xix.  19,  zxix.  32,  instead  of  the  osual  e.    And  the  Israelitish 

>  AcoordJng  to  b.  Sabbath  119a,  B.  Chaniiia  dressed  himself  on  Friday 
erening  in  his  aabbath-clothea,  and  wid,  "  Come,  and  lei  tu  go  to  meet 
Qnren  Sabbath."  And  so  did  also  Jannai,  Bajing,  "  Come,  0  IJride ;  come, 
O  bride."  Hence  the  cnstomaiy  aong  with  wliich  the  Sabbath  was  greeted 
had  n^}  nar  *»  n^  ninp^  "nil  rd?  m  ita  ounmencement  and  refrain. 
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eoimch^  who  had  heen  mutilated  agiunst  their  will,  that  thej 
might  EeVve  at  heathen  coarts  or  in  the  houses  of  foreign  lords, 
and  therefore  had  not  been  tinfuthfiil  to  Jehovah,  might  be 
afraid  lest,  as  unfroitfol  trees,  they  sfaoold  be  pronounced  un~ 
worthy  of  staJiding  in  the  congregation  of  Jehovah.  There 
was  more  ground  for  the  anxiety  of  the  latter  than  for  that  of 
the  former.  For  the  law  in  Deut  xziii.  4-7  merely  prohibits 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  for  all  time  to  come  from  reception 
into  the  congregation,  on  accouit  of  their  unbrotherly  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  whilst  that 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  8,  9  [ffolubits  the  reception  of  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  to  the  third  generation  ;  so  ^at  there  was  no  prohi- 
bition as  to  other  allies — such,  for  example,  as  the  Babylonians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  in  Dent,  xxiii.  2  expressly  declares, 
as  an  expression  of  the  horror  of  God  at  any  sach  matiUtioa 
of  nature,  and  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  it,  that  no  kind  of 
emasculated  person  is  to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehorah. 
But  prophecy  breaks  through  these  limits  of  the  law.  Vers. 
4,  5.  "  For  thut  taith  Jehovah  to  the  drcutneued,  Thoie  v>ho 
keep  my  Sabbaths,  atid  decide  for  that  in  xohich  I  lake  pUatvre, 
and  take  fatt  hold  of  mff  covenant;  I  give  to  them  m  my  hoitue 
and  within  my  wallt  a  memorial  and  a  name  better  than  sons  and 
daughters :  I  give  aueh  a  man  an  everlasting  name,  that  tltall  not 
he  cut  off"  The  second  condition  after  the  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath  has  reference  to  the  regulation  of  life  according 
to  the  revealed  will  of  Qod ;  the  third  to  fideli^  with  regard 
to  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  T  also  means  a  aid^  and 
hence  a  place  (Deut  xxiii.  13) ;  but  in  the  passage  before  na^ 
where  Dg|j  T  form  a  closely  connected  pair  of  words,  to  which 
Tfaw3\  D*]|iD  is  appended,  it  mgnifisB  the  memorial,  equivalent 
to  raxo  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  12),  as  an  index  lifted 
np  on  high  (Ezek.  xxi.  24),  which  strikes  the  eye  and  arrests 
attention,  pointing  like  a  signpost  to  the  person  upon  whom  it 
is  placed,  like  monamentum  a  monendo.  They  are  assoxed  that 
they  will  not  be  excluded  from  close  fellowship  with  the  chnrch 
("  in  my  house  and  within  my  walla"),  and  also  promised,  as 
a  superabundant  compensation  for  the  want  of  posterity,  long 
life  in  the  memory  of  future  ages,  by  whom  th»r  long  tried 
attachment  to  Jehovah  and  His  people  in  circumstances  of 
great  temptation  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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The  fears  of  proselytes  from  among  the  heathen  are  alao 
removed.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  And  the  foreiffnert,  who  hahe  joined 
themselves  to  Jehovah,  to  eerve  Him,  and  to  love  the  name  of 
Jehovahy  to  he  Bis  eenanu,  whoever  Jceepet/i  the  Sabbath  from 
desecrating  it,  and  those  who  hold  fast  to  my  covenant,  1  bring 
them  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joy fvl  in  my  house  of 
prayer ;  their  whole-offerings  and  their  stain-offerings  are  well- 
pleasing  ypon  mine  altar  :  for  my  house,  a  house  of  prayer  shall 
it  be  called  for  all  nations,"  The  proselytes,  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  Jehovah  (Tr^),*  the  God  of  Israel,  with  the  pare 
inteation  of  serving  Him  with  love,  are  not  to  be  left  behind 
in  the  strange  land.  Jehovah  will  bring  them  along  with  His 
people  to  the  holy  mountun,  upon  which  His  temple  rises  once 
more ;  there  will  He  cause  them  to  rejoice,  and  all  that  they 
place  upon  His  altar  will  find  a  most  gracious  acceptance.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  prophet  shonld  be  thinking  here  of  the 
worship  of  the  futore  witboat  sacrifice,  although  in  cb.  liii.  he 
predicts  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  which 
pnts  an  end  to  all  animal  sacrifices.  Bat  here  the  temple  is 
called  "the  house  of  prayer,"  from  the  prayer  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  worship.  It  will  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations ;  and  therefore  its  nature  will  correspond  to  its  name. 
This  ultimate  intention  is  already  indicated  in  Solomon's  dedi- 
catory prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  41-43) ;  but  our  prophet  was  the 
first  to  give  it  this  definite  universal  ezpres^on.  Throughout 
this  passage  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  striving  to  liberate  itself 
from  its  bondage.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  surprise  us  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  party  wall,  built  up  so  absolutely  between 
the  eunuchs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  congregation  on  the 
other,  or  the  one  partially  erected  between  the  heathen  and  the 
congregation  of  Israel;  as  we  may  see  from  ch.  Ixvi.  21,  where 
it  is  affirmed  that  Jehovah  will  even  take  priests  and  Levites 
out  of  the  midst  of  tite  heathen  whom  Israel  will  bring  back 
with  it  into  its  own  land; 

The  expres^on  "  saying  of  ths  Lord"  (N"um  Jehovah), 
which  is  so  solemn  an  expression  in  itself,  and  which  stands 

*  He  orieDtBl  leading,  not  in  ver.  3,  bat  here  in  ver.  6,  la  'rr^ ;  the 
weitem,  'rr^-  Tha  Uuon  follows  the  westcra  (^MTIins),  is-  the  Palee- 
tinian,  and  nckons  thk  pusBge  u  one  of  the  31  'rr^  in  tbe  Old  Teata- 
ment  Soriftorei, 
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here  at  tlie  head  of  the  following  declaration,  !s  a  proof  that  it 
contains  not  only  something  great,  but  something  which  needs 
a  solemn  confirmation  because  of  its  strangeness.  Not  only  is 
there  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Gentiles  who  love  Jehovah 
wiU  he  excluded  from  the  congregation ;  hat  it  is  really 
Jehovah's  intention  to  gather  some  out  of  the  heathen,  and  add 
them  to  the  assembled  diaspora  of  Israel.  Ver.  8.  "  Word  of 
tlie  Lord,  Jehovah  :  gathering  tlu  outetuU  of  Israel,  I  witl 
also  gather  beyond  itself  to  its  gaUiered  ones."  We  only  find 
'n  BKJ  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  in  this  passage  and 
Zech.  xii.  1.  .  The  double  name  of  Qod,  Adonai  Jehovah,  also 
iudicates  something  great  ^  (to  it)  refers  to  Israel,  and ' 
VrapJ?  is  an  explanatory  perrautative,  equivalent  to  I'vapj-Tg ;  or 
else  ??  denotes  the  fact  that  the  gathering  will  exceed  the  limits 
of  Israel  (cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  22),  and  ?  the  addition  that  will  be 
made  to  the  gathered  ones  of  Israel.  The  meaning  in  ^th^ 
case  remains  the  same.  Jehovah  here  declares  what  Jesus  says 
in  John  x.  16 ;  "Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold; 
them  also  I  most  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd ;"  "  Jehovah  one,  and  His 
name  one,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  Zech.  xiv.  9.  Such  are  the 
views  and  hopes  that  have  grown  up  ont  of  the  chastisement 
indicted  by  th^  captivity.  God  has  made  it  a  preparatory 
school  for  New  Testament  times.  It  has  been  made  subser- 
vient to  the  bursting  of  the  fetters  of  the  law,  the  liberation 
of  the  spirit  (MF  the  law,  and  the  establishment  of  friendship 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  as  called  to  one  conunon 
salvation. 


NINTH  PROFHECT.— CHiP.  LVi.  9-iivn.  2L 

NEQLBCT  OF  DUTT  BT  THE  LEADEKS  OF  ISBAEL ;  Ajn>  EBBOES 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  a  qaestion  whether  eh.  Ivi.  9  forms  the  comihencement 
of  a  fresh  prophecy,  or  merely  the  second  half  of  the  prophecy 
contained  in  ch.  Ivi.  1-8.  We  decide,  fin-  our  part,  in  favour 
of  the  former.  If  ch.  Ivi,  9  sqq.  formed  an  antithetical  second 
half  to  the  promising  first  half  in  ch.  Ivi.  1-6,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel,  whose  licentioosneM 
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and  want  of  principle  are  here  bo  severely  coademned, 
threatened  with  destmctioQ  in  the  heathen  land,  whilst  trae 
proselytes  and  even  ennnchs  were  brought  to  the  holy  monn- 
taio.  Bnt  we  meet  with  this  antithesis  for  the  first  time  in 
ch.  Ivii.  13,  where  we  evidently  £nd  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
another  prophetic  address.  And  where  can  that  address  com- 
mence, if  not  at  ch.  Ivi.  9,  from  which  point  onwards  we  have 
that  hard,  dull,  sharp,  and  concise  language  of  strong  indigna- 
tion (see  p.  130),  which  recals  to  mind  psalms  written  "  in  a 
thundering  style"  (^Psalter,  i.  80)  and  the  reproachful  addresses 
of  Jeremiah,  and  which  passes  again  in  ch.  Ivii,  11  sqq.  into 
the  lofty  crystalline  language  peculiar  to  onr  prophet's  "  book 
of  consolation  t"  The  new  prophetic  address  commences,  like 
ch.  It.  1,  vrith  a  summons.  Ver.  9.  "  All  ye  beatU  of  the  field, 
come  near  I  To  devour,  all  ye  beaets  in  the  forest  I "  According 
to  the  accentuation  before  us  (73(6  inercha,  in*n^3  iiphckah), 
the  beasts  of  the  field  are  summoned  to  devour  the  beasts  in  the 
forest..  This  accentuation,  however,  is  false,  and  must  be 
exchanged  for  another  which  is  supported  by  some  mss.,  viz. 
73K7  tiphehah,  in^n~73  mercka,  and  1JP3  Beth  rapkatwn.  It  is 
true  that  even  with  these  accents  we  might  still  adhere  to 
the  view  favoured  by  Jewish  commentators,  viz.  that  the 
beasts  of  the  field. are  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  if  this  view  yielded  any  admisaible  sense  (compare,  for 
example,  that  supported  by  Meyer,  "  Ye  enemies,  devour  the 
scattered  ones  of  my  congregation  "),  and  had  not  against  it  the 
synonymous  parallelism  of  "HV  TCn  and  ijr3  in*n  (ch,  xliii,  20 ; 
p3.  civ.  11,  20 ;  cf.  Gen.  iiL  14).  Bat  there  remains  ano^er 
view,  according  to  which  ^3  viTr^s  is  a  second  vocative  answer- 
ing to  ^b  in^rr^S.  According  to  the  Targum,  what  is  to  be 
devoured  is  the  great  body  of  heathen  kings  attacking  Jerusa- 
lem ;  according  to  Jerome,  Cyril,  Stier,  etc,  the  pasture  and 
food  provided  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  what  follows  teaches 
us  something  different  from  this.  Israel  has  prophets  and 
shepherds,  who  are  blind  to  every  coming  danger,  and  therefore 
fail  to  give  warning  of  its  approach,  because  they  are  sunken 
in  selfishness  and  debauchery.  It  resembles  a  flock  without  a 
keeper,  and  therefore  an  easy  prey  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  5)  ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  appeal,  which  is  certainly  addressed  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  is  this ; 
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"Ye  have  only  to  draw  near;  ye  can  feed  tindisturbed,  Rnd 
devour  aa  much  as  ye  pieaae."  This  is  the  explanation  adopted 
by  most  of  the  more  modem  commentators.  In  Jer.  xtL  9, 
which  is  founded  apon  this  ("  Assemble  all  ye  beasts  of  the 
field,  bring  them  hither  to  devour"),  it  is  also  Jemsalem  whidi 
is  asnigned  as  food  to  the  heathen.  The  parallel  in  ver.  9  is 
both  synonymoos  ^d  progresuve.  The  writer  seeks  for  lara 
forms,  because  he  is  aboat  to  depict  «  rare  inveraon  of  the 
proper  state  of  things.  Srm  (with  the  first  syUable  loosely 
closed)  is  the  antiquated  form  of  connection,  which  was 
admissible  even  with  ^3  following  (cf.  ch.  v.  11,  ix.  1,  2 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  21).  On  vm  (=<mK),  see  at  ch.  ixi.  12  (cf. 
Ter.  14). 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  unt  (VBV)  :  tlie  soffiz  refers 
to  Israel,  which  was  also  the  object  to  &bK7.  Vers.  10,  11. 
"  Hu  vKitchmen  are  b&id :  Vuy  (are)  all  ignorant,  thay  (are)  aU 
duntb  dog»  that  cannot  hark ;  rasing,  lying  down,  loving  to  thxm- 
her.  And  the  doge  are  mightily  greedy,  they  know  no  ^atieh/  ; 
and  eueh  are  thepherdel  They  know  no  vnderBtanding ;  they 
hmse  all  turned  to  their  own  wayi,  every  one  for  hit  own  gain 
throug/ioiU  his  border."  The  "  watchmen  "  are  the  prophets 
here,  as  everywhere  else  (ch.  lii.  8,  cf.  ch.  xxi.  6,  Hah.  iL  1 ; 
Jer.  vi.  17 ;  Ez^  iiL  17).  The  prophet  is  lihe  a  watchman 
(ttSpheh)  BtaHoned  upon  his  watch-tower  (ipeeula),  whose  du^ 
it  is,  when  he  sees  the  sword  come  upon  tiie  lani^  to  blow  the 
eh/jphdr,  and  warn  the  people  (Ezek.  zxziii.  1-9).  Bnt  just  as 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  bad  prophets  among  the  captives  (Jer. 
xxiz.  1-32),  and  the  book  of  Esekiel  is  foil  of  reproaches  at 
the  existing  neglect  of  the  office  of  watchman  and  shepherd ; 
so  does  the  prophet  here  complain  that  the  watchmen  of  the 
nation  are  blind,  in  direct  oppositicm  to  both  their  title  and 
their  calling;  they  are  all  without  either  knowledge  or  the 
capacity  for  knowledge  (nut  ch.  xliv.  9,  tIv.  20),  They  ought 
to  resemble  watchful  sheep-dogs  (Job  zzx.  1),  which  bark 
when  the  flock  is  threatened ;  but  they  are  dnmb,  and  cannot 
bark  (ndbhaeh,  root  nab),  and  leave  the  fiock  to  all  its  danger. 
Instead  of  being  "  seers  "  (ehdzim),  they  are  ravers  {hszim  ;  cf . 
ch.  six.  18,  where  we  have  a  play  npon  oym  in  tnniT).  Olh, 
from  ^,  to  rave  in  sickness,  n.  acL  liadhajan  (which  Kimchi 
compares  to  parlare  m  a6nno) ;  hence  the  Targum  fp',\,  LXX. 
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hnfirpta^fiami,  A  ^twro^o^Miui,  S  opafiarurral,  Jer.  videniea 
vono.  The  predicates  which  follow  are  attached  to  the  leading 
word  A^zttn  (raTing),  if  not  precisely  as  adjectives,  jet  as  more 
minutely  descriptive.  Instead  of  watching,  praying  wrestling, 
to  render  themselves  susceptible  of  visions  of  divine  revelations 
for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  readi* 
ness  to  receive  them,  they  are  idle,  loving  comfortable  ease, 
talkers  in  their  sleep.  And  the  dogs,  viz.  those  prophets  who 
resemble  the  worst  of  them  (see  at  ch.  zl.  8,  p.  144),  are  K'U  <^, 
of  violentj  unrestrained  soul,  insatial^Ie.  Their  soul  lives  and 
moves  in  the  lowest  parts  of  their  nature ;  it  is  nothing  but 
■elfish  avarice,  self-indulgent  greediness,  violent  restleseness  of 
passion,  that  revolves  perpetually  around  itself.  With  the 
words  "  and  these  are  shepherds,"  the  rang*  of  the  prophet's 
vision  is  extended  to  the  leaders  of  the  nation  generally ;  for 
when  the  prophet  adds  bb  an  exclamation,  "And  such  {hi  =  talet) 
are  shepherds  1"  he  applies  the  glaring  contrast  between  calling 
and  conduct  to  the  holders  of  both  offices,  that  of  teacher  and 
that  of  ruler  alike.  For,  apart  from  the  accents,  it  would  be 
quite  at  variance  with  the  gen^nl  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
nan,  to  apply  it  to  any  other  persons  than  those  just  described 
(viz.  in  any  such  sense  as  this :  "  And  those,  who  onght  to  he 
shepherds,  do  not  know").  Nor  is  it  admisuble  to  commence 
an  adversative  minor  clanse  with  nom,  as  Enobel  does, 
**  whereas  they  are  shepherds ;"  for,  since  the  principal  clause 
has  B*:^  (dtigB)  "^  tliB  subject,  this  would  introdace  a  hetero- 
geneous mixtnre  of  the  two  figures,  shepherd^  dogs  and  shep- 
herds. We  therefore  take  oyi  nsm  as  an  independent  clause  i 
**  And  it  is  apon  men  of  soch  a  kind,  that  the  duty  of  watching 
and  tending  the  nation  devolves  1"  These  D*^  (for  which  the 
Targum  reads  OT^)  are  then  still  further  described  :  they 
know  not  to  understand,  i.e.  they  are  without  spiritual  capacity 
to  pass  an  intelU^ble  judgment  (compare  the  opposite  com- 
bmation  of  the  two  verbs  in  ch.  xxzii.  4) ;  instead  of  caring 
for  the  general  good,  they  have  all  turned  to  their  own  way 
{Pdarkdm),  i,t.  to  their  own  selfish  interests,  every  one  bent 
npon  his  own  advantage  (inQ  from  7V^  abseindere,  as  we  say, 
eeijien  Scknitt  at  maehenf  to  reap  an  advantage,  lit  to  make  an 
incision),  ViYi?Q,  from  his  utmost  extremity  (m.  from  that  of 
his  own  station,  including  all  its  metnbers),  in  other  word^ 
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"thronghoot  the  leDgth  and  breadth  of  his  own  circle;"  qStsehj 
the  end,  being  regarded  not  as  the  terminal  point,  but  as  the 
drcnmference  (as  in  Gen.  zix.  4,  zlvii.  21,  and  Jer.  li.  31). 

An  office-bearer  of  the  kind  described  is  now  introdaced 
per  mimesin  as  speaking.  Yer.  12.  "  Come  here,  I  will  /etch 
mine,  and  let  iu  drink  meth ;  and  to-morrow  shall  be  Uke  to-day, 
great,  excetwiely  a&uncfont,"  He  gives  a  banquet,  and  pro- 
mises the  guests  that  the  revelry  shall  be  as  great  to-morrow 
as  to-day,  or  rather  much  more  glorioos.  "^riD  Qi^  is  the  day  of 
to-morrow,  ti  iiravptov,  for  mdchdr  is  always  without  an  arUde; 
hence  et  Jiet  uti  hie  (diet)  diet  craitinut,  viz.  magaus  st^ira 
modum  valde,  W,  or  in;  (as  it  is  to  be  pointed  here  according 
to  Ejmchi,  Michlol  167£,  and  Wisrterbuch),  signifies  saper- 
abondance ;  it  b  used  here  adverbiidly  is  the  sense  of  extra- 
ordinarily, beyond  all  bonnds  (differing  therefore  from  'ini', 
"  more,"  or  "  singnlarly,"  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes). 

Whilst  watchmen  and  shepherds,  prophets  and  mlers, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  flock  which  they  have 
to  watch  and  feed,  are  thus  indulging  their  own  selfish  desires, 
and  living  in  debauchery,  the  righteous  man  is  saved  by  early 
death  from  the  judgment,  which  cannot  fail  to  come  with  such 
corruption  as  this.  Ch.  Ivii.  1,  2.  "  The  righUoiu  periaheth^ 
and  no  man  taketh  it  to  hearty  andpioiu  men  are  ttoept  a%oay, 
mthout  any  one  eoTieidering  that  tite  righieout  u  tw^t  away  from 
misfortune.  Me  entertih  into  peace :  they  rest  upon  their  beds, 
whoever  Itat  walked  tlra^ht  before  him."  With  "  the  righteous" 
the  prophet  introduces,  in  glaring  contrast  to  this  luxurious 
living  on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  the  standing 
figure  used  to  denote  the  fatei  of  its  best  men.  With  this  pre- 
vailing demoralization  and  worldliness,  the  righteous  Succumbs 
to  the  violence  of  both  external  and  internal  sufferings.  13K, 
he  dies  before  his  time  (Eccles.  vii.  15) ;  from  the  midst  of 
the  men  of  his  generation  he  is  carried  away  from  this  world 
(Ps.  xii.  2  ;  Mic.  vii.  2),  and  no  one  la^  it  to  heart,  viz.  the 
divine  accusation  and  threat  involved  in  this  early  death.  Jten 
of  piety  (chesed,  the  love  of  Ood  and  man)  are  swept  away, 
without  there  being  any  one  to  understand  or  consider  t^at 
(lilt  unfolds  the  object  to  be  considered  and  laid  to  heart,  viz. 
what  is  involved  in  this  carrying  away  when  regarded  as  a 
providential  event)  the '  righteous  is  swept  away  "  from  the 
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evil,"  i^.  that  Le  may  be  saved  from  the  approaching  punish- 
ment (compare  2  Kings  xxii.  20).  For  the  prevailing  cormp- 
tion  calls  for  punishment  from  God  ;  and  what  is  first  of  all  to 
be  expected  is  severe  judgment,  through  which  the  coming  sal- 
vadoD  will  force  its  way.  In  ver.  2  it  is  intimated  that  the 
righteous  man  and  the  pious  do  not  lose  the  blessings  of  this 
salvation  because  they  lose  this  life :  for  whereas,  according 
to  the  prophet's  watchword,  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked, 
it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  departing  righteous  man, 
that  "  he  enters  into  peace  "  {ahdlom,  ace.  loci  t.  status ;  Qes. 
118,  1);  "they  rest  upon  their  beds,"  viz.  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  which  has  become  their  tnishidbh  (Job  xvii,  13,  xxi.  26), 
**  whoever  has  walked  in  that  which  lay  straight  before  him,"  ■ 
I.e.  the  one  straight  plain  path  which  he  bad  set  before  him 
(inM  ace.  ebj.  as  in  ch.  rxxiii.  15,  1.  10,  Ewald,  §  172,  A, 
from  nba,  that  which  lies  straight  before  a  person ;  whereas  raS 
with  ru3  \rqif  signifying  probably  fixedness,  steadiness  of  look, 

related  to  -^,  to  pierce,  naj,  pereutere,  is  nsed  as  a  preposi- 
tion :  compare  Frov.  iv.  25,  ^^f,  straight  or  exactly  before 
him).  The  grave,  when  compared  with  the  restlessness  of  this 
life,  is  therefore  "  peace."  He  who  has  died  in  faith  rests  in 
God,  to  whom  he  has  committed  himself  and  entrusted  his 
future.  We  have  here  the  glimmering  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment consolation,  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  better  than 
life  in  this  world,  because  it  is  the  entrance  into  peace. 

The  reproachful  language  of  the  prophet  is  now  directed 
against  the  mass  of  the  nation,  wIk>  have  occasioned  the  "  evil" 
from  which  the  righteous  is  swept  away,  i.e,  the  generation  that 
is  hostile  to  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  and  by  whom  those  sins 
of  idolatiy  are  still  so  shamelessly  carried  on,  which  first  led  to 
the  captivity.  Vers.  8,  4.  "  And  ye,  draw  nearer  hither,  children 
of  lA«  sorceress,  seed  of  the  adulterer,  and  of  her  that  committed 
wltoredom!  Over  wJtom  do  ye  make  ymtrselves  merry  1  Over 
whom  do  ye  open  Vie  mouth  wide,  and  put  the  tongue  out  long? 
Are  ye  not  the  hrood  of  apostasy,  seed  of  lying  ?"  They  are  to 
draw  nearer  hither  (Jtinndh  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16),  to  the  place 
where  God  is  speaking  through  His  prophet,  to  have  themselves 
painted,  and  to  hear  their  sentence.  Just  as  elsewhere  the 
moral  character  of  a  man  is  frequently  indicated  by  the  men- 
TOL.  II.  S  A 
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tion  of  his  father  (2  Kings  vi.  32),  or  his  mother  (1  Sam.  rx. 
30),  or  both  parents  (Job  xxx.  8),  so  here  the  generation  of 
the  captivity,  so  far  as  it  continued  to  practise  the  idolatry  by 
which  ite  ancestors  had  brought  upon  themselves  the  Chaldean 
catastrophe,  is  caMei  first  nilV  *33  (or  more  correctly  •^^),  sons 
of  the  sorceress  (possibly  the  maker  of  clonds  or  storm,  ch.  iL 
6,  vol.  i.  118  :  Jer.  augaratricit),  one  -who  made  heathen  and 
saperstitioos  customs  her  means  of  livelihood,  viz.  the  commu- 
nity as  it  existed  before  the  captivity,  which  really  deserved  no 
better  name,  on  account  of  the  crying  contradiction  between 
its  calling  and  its  conduct ;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  both 
the  male  and  female  members  of  the  community,  ruim  ^top  jnt, 
temen  adulteri  et  fomicarUe  ( Jer.)j  though  Stier,  Hahn,  and 
others  adopt  the  rendering  temen  aduUerum  et  quod  {qm)  scor- 
tern.  A  better  rendering  than  this  would  b^  "  Seed  of  an 
adulterer,  and  one  who  committest  adultery  thyself,"  viz.  (what 
would  be  indicated  with  this  explanation  by  the  fut  contec.)  in 
consequence  of  this  descent  from  an  adulterer.  But  as  jr^ 
(seed,  posterity),  wherever  it  is  more  minutely  defined,  is  con- 
nected with  a  genitive,  and  not  with  an  adjective,  the  prestnnp- 
tion  is  that  iurm  tjiOD  denotes  the  father  and  mother.  Hjiin)  is 
an  attributive  clause  regarded  as  a  genitive  (Ges.  §  123,  3^ 
Anm.  1),  and  more  closely  connected  with  *|IUD  than  if  it  was 
written  rujni  (=  niin,  ch.  i.  21):  Seed  of  an  adulterer,  and 
consequently  (Ewald,  §  351,  b),  or  similarly,  of  one  who  gave 
herself  up  to  whoredom.  Idolatry,  prostitution,  and  magic  are 
most  closely  allied.  The  prophet  now  asks,  "  Over  whom  do 
ye  find  your  pleasure!  For  whom  are  your  common  contemp- 
tuous actions  intended?"  ^H"?  is  only  used  here,  and  denotes 
the  feeling  which  finds  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  another. 
The  objects  of  this  malicious  contemptuous  pleasure  (Ps.  xxil. 
8  sqq.,  XXXV.  21)  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah;  and  the  ques- 
tion, as  in  ch.  zzxvii.  23,  is  one  of  amazement  at  their  impu- 
dence, since  the  men  over  whom  tbey  make  meny  are  really 
deserving  of  esteem,  whereas  they  themselves  are  the  refuse  of 
Israel :  Are  ye  not  a  brood  of  apostasy,  seed  of  lying  T  As 
apostasy  and  lying,  when  regarded  as  parents,  can  only  produce 
something  resembling  themselves ;  the  character  of  those  from 
whom  they  are  descended  is  here  imputed  to  the  men  them- 
selves, even  more  clearly  than  before.     The  geoiitires  of  origin 
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«re  also  genitives  of  attribute.  Instead  of  *15!  {e.g.  cli.  ii.  6) 
we  have  here  "^T.  before  makkeph,  with  the  sliortening  of  a 
into  i. 

The  participles  which  follow  in  the  next  Terse  are  in  appo- 
sition to  Q^«j  and  confirm  the  predicates  already  applied  to 
them.  They  eooa  gire  place,  however,  to  independent  sen- 
tences. Vers.  5,  6.  "  Ye  that  inflame  yowaelves  by  the  tere- 
bint/is,  Wider  evety  green  tree,  ye  slayers  of  children  in  the  valleys 
under  tlie  clefts  of  the  rockn.  By  the  smooth  ones  of  the  brook 
was  tfiy  portion  ;  tltey,  they  were  thy  hi :  thou  also  pouredet  out 
libations  to  iliein,  thou,  laidst  meat-offerings  i^on  them.  Shall  I 
be  contented  vith  this  f  The  people  of  the  captivity  are  ad- 
dressedj  and  the  idolatry  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors  depicted.  The  prophet  looks  back  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  captivity,  and  takes  bis  colours  from  the  time  in 
which  be  himself  lived,  possibly  from  the  commencement  of 
Man^sseh's  reign,  when  the  heathenism  that  had  for  a  long 
time  been  suppressed  burst  forth  again  in  all  its  force,  and  the 
measure  of  iniquity  became  full.  The  part.  tUphal  Q^&niri  is 
formed  like  tO?  in  Jer.  zxii.  23,  if  the  latter  signifies  miserandum 
esse.  The  primary  form  is  on,  which  is  doubled  like  "iSl  from 
"y^  in  Job  XX.  28,  and  from  which  Dnj  is  formed  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  latent  reduplication.  Stier  derives  it  from  orp ; 
but  even  if  formed  from  this,  oru  would  still  have  to  be  ex- 
plained from  Dn3,  after  the  form  rin,  'Ehm  signifies  either 
gods  or  terebinths  (see  vol.  i.  108,  note  1).  But  although 
it  might  certainly  mean  idols,  according  to  Ex.  xv.  11,  Dan. 
XL  36  (LXX.,  Targ.,  and  Jerome),  it  is  never  used  directly 
in  this  sense,  and  Isaiah  always  uses  the  word  as  the  name  of 
a  tree  ((^.  i.  29,  Ixi.  3).  The  terebinths  are  introduced  here, 
exactly  as  in  cb.  i.  29,  as  an  object  of  idolatrous  lust :  "  who 
inflame  themselves  with  the  terebinths ;"  2  denotes  the  object 
with  which  the  Inst  is  excited  and  inflamed.  The  terebinth 
{'eldh)  held  the  chief  place  in  tree-worship  (hence  tui>K,  lit. 
oak-trees,  together  with  D?K,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Pbceni- 
cian  gods'),  possibly  as  being  the  tree  sacred  to  Astarte ;  just 
as  the  Samura  Acacia  among  the  heathen  Arabs  was  the  tree 
sacred  to  the  goddess  '  Uzza.'  The  following  expression,  "onder 

'  See  Levy,  PkdnwoAe  SlitdUn,  i.  IB. 

'  Krehl,  Religion  der  vmitL  Araher,  p.  74  sqq. 
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every  green  tree  "  is  simply  a  pennutativeof  tlie  words  "  with 
the  terebinths"  in  the  sense  of  "  with  the  terebinths,  yea,  under 
every  green  tree"  (a  standing  expression  from  Deut.  xii.  2  down- 
wards),— one  tree  being  regarded  as  the  abode  and  favourite  of 
this  deity,  and  another  of  that,  and  all  alluring  you  to  your 
carnal  worship.  From  the  tree-worship  with  its  orgies,  which 
was  so  widely  ^read  in  antiquity  generally,  the  prophet  passes 
to  the  leading  Canaanitisk  abomination,  viz.  human  sacriSces, 
which  had  heen  adopted  by  the  Israelites  (along  with  'One*  we 
find  the  false  reading  ^orvp,  which  is  interpreted  as  signifying 
aelf-ahose).  Judging  from  the  locality  named,  "nnder  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,"  the  reference  is  not  to  the  slaying  of  chil- 
dren sacrificed  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  but  to  those 
offered  to  Baal  upon  his  bdmoth  or  high  places  (Jer.  zix.  5 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21 ;  Hos.  xiii.  2 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38).  As  we 
learn  from  the  chronigue  seandaleuse  many  things  connected 
with  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  its  historical  books,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  as  in  the 
stone-worship  cendemned  in  ver.  6.  The  iageeh  of  *i??n  is  in 
any  case  dagesh  diriment.  The  singular  iS  either  P^  after  the 
form  'Dljiri  (cf.  '?»?,  ch.  Iviii.  3),  or  P^  after  the  form  ni»!. 
Bat  P^n,  smoothness,  never  occurs;  and  the  explanation,  "in 
the  smoothnesses,  i.e.  the  smooth  places  of  the  valley,  is  thy 
portion,"  has  this  also  against  it,  that  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  connection  s  P^n,  in  which  the  preposition  is  not  used  is  a 
local  sense,  and  thatit  leaves  the  emphatic  on  on  quite  unex- 
plained. The  latter  does  not  point  to  places,  but  to  objects  of 
worship  for  which  they  had  exchanged  Jehovah,  of  whom  the 
true  Israelite  oeuld  say  'n  'p5n,  Ps.  cxix.  57,  etc.,  or  'n3  ?  pfen^ 
Josh.  xxii.  25,  and  "''rfii  T°^  ^^  (Thou  art  He  that  maibtaineth 
my  lot),  Ps.  xvi.  5.  The  prophet  had  sach  expressions  as  these 
in  his  mind,  and  possibly  also  the  primary  meaning  of  TfO  => 
KKijpo^,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  rare  Arabic  word 
'garal,  gravel,  stones  worn  smooth  by  rolling,  when  he  said,  "  In 
the  smooth  ones  of  the  valley  is  tlty  portion ;  they,  they  are  thy 
lot."  In  the  Arabic  also,  achlaq  (equivalent  to  chdldq,  smooth, 
which  forms  here  a  play  npon  the  word  with  P^n,  c/tdldq) 
is  a  favoorite  word  for  stones  and  rocks.  T^^E'fO)  however^ 
according  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  40  (where  the  intensive  form  P^??, 
like  T^sc*,  is  used),  are  stones  which  the  stream  in  the  vallev 
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has  washed  smooth  with  time,  and  rounded  into  a  pleasing  shape. 
The  mode  of  the  worship,  the  pouring  out  of  libations,^  aod 
the  laying  of  meat-offerings  upon  them,  confirm  this  view.  la 
Carthage  anch  stones  were  called  abbadires  {•=  IHK,  pK)  ;  and 
among  the  ancient  Arahs,  the  aendm  or  idols  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  rude  blocks  of  stone  of  this  description.  Kerodotos 
(in.  8)  speaks  of  seven  stones  which  the  Arabs  anointed,  calling 
upon  the  god  Orotal.  Snidas  {a.v.  Seu?  SpTj^)  states  that  the 
idol  of  Ares  in  Petra  was  a  black  square  stone ;  and  the  black 
stone  of  the  Ka'aba  was,  according  to  a  very  inconvenient  tra- 
dition for  the  Mohammedans,  an  idol  of  Saturn  {zuhal)?  Stone- 
worship  of  this  kind  had  been  practised  by  the  Israelites  before 
the  captivity,  and  ^eir  heathenish  practices  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  The  meaning  of  the  question, 
Shall  I  comfort  myself  concerning  such  things  t — i.e.  Shalt  I 
he  contented  with  them  (Bf^  niphal,  not  tlithpael)  1 — is,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  descendants  who  so  resembled  their  fathers 
should  remain  unpunished. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  perfects,  like  RSSS"  and  rrhvn 
(addressed  to  the  national  community  generally,  the  congrega- 
tion regarded  as  a  woman).  The  descHption  is  mostly  retro- 
spective. Vers.  7, 8.  "  Upon  a  lofiy  and  high  mountain  /last  tliou 
tet  vp  iky  bed ,'  thou  aUo  cueendedet  thither  to  offer  tlain  offerihgt. 

1  Compare  Che  lemarb  msde-  in  the  Comm.  on  &e  Finlattuch,  vol.  L  p. 
2S3,  on  the  heathen  worahip  of  anointed  stones,  and  the  Bsetnlian  wonhip. 

*  See'  Krehl,  p.  73.  In  the  East  Indies  alao  we  find  stone-worehip  not 
oalf  among  th»  Vind^  tribea  CLaffieu,  A.K.  i.  ST6),  but  also  among  the 
VushnavsH,  who  woiship  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  stone,  vis.  the  lalagr&ma, 
ft  kind  of  Btone  from  the  river  Ganda£  (see  Wilson's  Sanscrit  Lexicon  s.h.v, 
vaA  Vakna'Pitr&na^  p.  163).  The  fact  of  the  great  antiquity  of  atone  and 
tree  woiship  has  been  nsed  in  the  mcst  ridiculona  manner  \fj  Hocj  in  hia 
work  on  the  Israelitea  at  Mecca  (1804).  He  diawa  Uie  following  conclu- 
non  from  Deut.  TTTJi.  18  :  "  Thus  the  Israelites  sprang  from  a  divine 
block  of  stone ;  and  this  ia,  in  realitj,  the  true  oid  vetaion  of  the  origin  of 
the  nation."  From  Isa.  S.  1,  !,  he  infers  that  Abraham  and  Sara  were 
not  historical  persona  at  all,  but  that  the  former  was  a  block  of  stoue,  and 
the  latter  a  hollow ;  and  that  the  two  together  were  a  block  of  stone  in  a 
hollow,  to  which  divine  woinhip  was  paid.  "This  fact,"  he  atya,  "viz. 
that  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  the  second  Isuah  are  not  historical  peisoos, 
bnt  a  block  of  stone  and  a  hollow,  is  one  of  great  worth,  as  enabling  ns  to 
determine  the  time  at  which  the  stories  of  Abraham  in  Geneus  were 
written,  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of  thorn  stories." 
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And  behind  tlie  door  and  the  post  thou  didst  place  thy  reminder; 
for  thou  uncoveredst  away  from  nt£,  and  ascendedtt ;  thou  madett 
thy  bed  broad,  and  didat  stipulate  for  thyself  tohat  tiiey  Jtad  to 
do:  thou  lovedst  their  lying  ivith  thee;  thou  sawat  their  manhoody 
Tlie  lovers  that  she  sought  for  herself  are  the  gods  of  tlie 
heathen.  Upon  lofty  nioantains,  where  they  are  generally 
worshipped,  did  she  set  np  her  bed,  and  did  all  that  was  needed 
to  win  their  favour.  The  zikkdrOn,  Le.  the  declaration  that 
Jehovah  b  the  only  God,  which  the  Israelites  were  to  write 
upon  the  posts  of  their  houses,  and  upon  the  entrances  (Dent 
vi.  9,  xi.  20),  for  a  constant  reminder,  she  had  put  behind  the 
door  and  post,  that  she  might  not  be  reminded,  to  her  shame, 
of  her  unfaithfulness.  That  this  explanation,  which  most  of 
the  commentatora  adopt,  is  the  true  one,  is  proved  by  the 
expression  'RKO  '3  which  follows,  and  according  to  which  ^i3t 
is  something  Inconvenient,  which  might  and  was  inten'ded  lo 
remind  them  of  Jehovah.  ^J!>MO,  away,  far  from  me,  as  in  Jer. 
iii.  1,  and  like  ^^nno,  which  is  stiU  more  frequently  used.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  take  gilllth  with  ^J")?  understood  (£zek. 
xxiii,  18)  as  equivalent  to  "  thon  makest  thyself  naked,"  or 
with  reference  to  the  clothes  ^  ovairupeK.  ^^VO  is  the  common 
object  of  all  three  verbs,  even  of  vJJ'i'i  (with  double  metlteg), 
after  Gen.  xlix.  4.  On  rnarii  for  t",??'-  (cf.  Jer.  iii.  5),  see 
Ewald,  §  191,  b.  The  explanation  "  thou  didat  bind,"  or  "  thon 
didst  choose  (some)  of  them  to  thyself,"  is  contr&ty  to  the 
general  usage,  according  to  which  ?  Tra  signifies  -  j>f>oiuf«re 
(2  Chron.  vii.  18),  and  0]i  n^3  pacisci  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8),  in  both 
cases  with  n*?3  to  be  supplied,  so  that  p  (n'^3)  ni3  would 
mean  ttipulari  ah  aliquo,  i.e.  to  obtain  from  a  person  a  solemn 
promise,  with  all  the  force  of  a  covenant.  What  she  sUpolated 
from  them  was,  either  the  wages  of  adultery,  or  the  satisfaction 
of  her  wanton  lust.  What  follows  agrees  with  this ;  for  it  is 
there  distinctly  stated,  that  the  lovers  to  whom  she  offered 
herself  giatified  her  lost  abundantly:  adanuutx  eoneubitum 
eorum  {mishki^h,  cubile,  e.g.  Frov.  vii.  17,  and  coneubitua,  t^. 
£zra  xxiii.  17),  manum  conspexitti.  The  Targum  and  Jemiah 
commentators  adopt  this  explanation,  loeo  quern  deUffiati,  or 
(postquam)  locum  delegiHi,  This  ako  is  appareptly  the  meaning 
of  the  accents,  and  most  of  the  more  modem  commentators 
liave  adopted  it,  taking  T  in  the  sense  of  place  or  side.     But 
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this  yields  only  a  very  lame  and  nnmeaning  tbougtit.  D<Bdeiv 
lein  conjectured  that  l)  was  employed  here  in  the  sense  of 
Wv^aKko^ ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  Hitzig, 
£wald,  and  others.  The  Arabic  famishes  several  analogies  to 
this  obscene  ose  of  the  word ;  and  by  the  side  of  £zek.  xvi.  26 
and  xsiii.  20,  where  the  same  thing  is  atBrmed  in  even  plainer 
language,  there  is  nothing  to  astonish  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  meaning  is,  that  after  the  church  of  Jehovah  had  turned 
away  from  its  God  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  it  took  more 
and  more  delight  in  the  pleasures  afforded  it  by  idolatry,  and 
indulged  its  tastes  to  the  full. 

In  the  closest  reciprocal  connection  with  this  God-forgetting, 
adulterous  craving  for  the  favour  of  heathen  gods,  stood  their 
coquetting  with  the  heathen  power  of  the  world.  Vers.  9, 10.. 
**  And  thou  toentett  to  ths  king  toith  oil,  arid  didst  measure 
eopioiulff  thy  epices,  and  didtt  tend  thy  metsmgers  to  a  great 
distance,  and  didet  deeply  abate  thyself,  even  to  Hades.  Thou 
didst  become  weary  of  Hie  greatness  of  thy  way  ;  yet  thou  taidst 
fwt.  It  it  unattainable :  tliou  obiainedst  the  remval  of  thy  strength  .* 
therefore  thou  wast  not  pained,"  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed 
here,  is  one  that  has  been  overlooked  by  nearly  all  the  modem 
commentators,  viz.  that  we  have  here  a  historical  retrospect 
before  us.  And  secondly,  a  single  glance  at  ver.  11  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  wards  refer  to  a  servile  coquetry  from 
the  fear  of  man,  and  therefore  to  a  wicked  craving  for  the 
favour  of  man ;  so  that  "  the  king"  is  not  Baal,  or  any  heathen 
god  whatever  (according  to  ch.  viii.  21  and  Zeph.  i.  5),  but  the 
Asiatic  ruler  of  the  world.  Ahaz  sent  messengers,  as  we  read 
in  2  Kings  xvi.  7  sqq.,  to  Tiglath-pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
to  say  to  him,  "  1  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son."  And  Aliaz 
took  the  silver  and  gold  that  were  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and 
in  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  and  sent  a  bribe  to  the  king  of 
Assyria.  And  again,  at  vers.  10  sqq.,  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus 
to  meet  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  there  he  saw  an  altar,  and 
sent  A  model  of  it  to  Jenualem,  and  had  one  like  it  put  in  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Such  acts  as  these  are 
here  described  in  the  figure  of  Israel  travelling  with  oil  to  the 
king,  and  taking  a  quantity  of  choice  spices  with  it  to  gain  his 
favour,  and  also  sending  messengers,  and  not  only  bowing 
itself  to  the  earth,  but  even  stooping  to  Hades,  that  u  to  say, 
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Btandiog  &s  it  were  on  its  head  in  its  excessive  servility,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaicing  allies.  It  seems  most  natural  to  take 
|Dtf3  as  eqniraleDt  to  pira  nmro ;  tliou  wentest  in  oil  (dripping 
with  pomade),  and  didst  apply  to  thyself  many  spices;  bnt 
Beth  after  verbs  of  going  signifies  to  go  with  anything,  to  take 
it  with  one  and  bring  it,  so  that  the  oil  and  spices  are  thought 
of  here  as  presents,  which  she  took  with  her  as  sensual  stimu- 
lants, with  a  view  to  the  amorons  pleasures  she  was  seeking 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  41,  cf.  Kos.  xii,  2).  7'awn  signifies  to  go  deep 
down  in  Jer.  xiii,  18  ;  the  meaning  here  is,  to  bow  very  low, 
or  to  degrade  one's  self.  By  "  the  greatness  or  breadth  of  the 
way"  (a  similar  e?tpression  to  that  in  Josh.  ix.  13),  all  the  great 
sacrifices  are  intended  which  it  cost  her  to  purchase  the  favour 
,of  the  heathen  mler.  Although  they  were  a  great  trouble  to 
her,  yet  she  did  not  say  K^3,  "  it  is  hopeless ;"  the  niphal  of 
tW^  signifies  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  1,  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing  with 
despair  of  its  success.  The  pailiciple  in  Job  vi.  26  means  a 
despairing  person ;  it  also  occurs  in  a  neuter  sense  in  Jer. 
ii.  25,  xviii.  12,  viz.  given  up,  i.e.  absolutely  in  vain.  She  did 
not  give  up  hope,  although  the  offei-ings  nearly  exhausted  her 
strength ;  on  the  contrary,  she  gained  1^  n^n,  "  life  of  her  arm," 
i.e.  (according  to  the  use  of  njn  in  the  sense  of  reviving,  and 
"ir".!?.,  to  bring  to  life  again)  new  life  in  her  arm,  in  other  words, 
"the  renewing  of  her  strength"  (recentem  vigorem  virium 
marmn).  Thus,  without  noticing  the  sighs  and  groans  forced 
-from  her  by  the  excessive  toil  and  fatigue,  but  stirring  herself 
up  again  and  again,  she  pursued  the  plan  of  strengthening  her 
alliances  with  the  heathen.  Ezekiel's  picture  of  Aholah  and 
Aholibah  is  like  a  commentary  on  vers.  3-10  (see  Ezek.  xsiii.). 
From  fear  of  man,  Israel,  and  still  more  Jndah,  had  given 
np  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  Yer.  llo.  "And  of  whom  hast  thou 
been  afraid,  and  (toham)  didit  thou  fear,  that  thou  beeaiTieat  a  Uar, 
and  didst  not  continite  mindful  of  me,  and  didtt  not  take  it  to 
heart?"  It  was  of  men^-only  mortal  men; with  no  real  powa 
(ch.  li.  12) — ^that  Israel  was  so  needlessly  afraid,  that  it  resorted 
to  lies  and  treachery  to  Jehovah  (Ja,  ut,  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence, as  in  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  Ps.  viii.  5)  :  purchasing  the  favour 
of  man  out  of  the  fear  of  man,  and  throwing  itself  into  the 
arms  of  false  tutelar  deities,  it  banished  Jehovah  its  true 
shelter  out  of  its  memory,  and  did  not  take  it  to  hearty  viz.  the 
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Binfutnesa  of  such  infidelity,  and  the  eventful  coosequences  hj 
wliich  it  vaa  punished  (compare  cb.  xlrii.  7  and  xlii.  25), 

With  Ter.  llh  the  reproaches  are  addressed  to  the  present. 
The  treachery  of  Israel  had  been  severely  pnnisbed  in  the 
catastrophe  of  which  the  captivity  was  the  result,  but  without 
effecting  any  improvement.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  as  forgetful  of  God  as  ever,  and  would  not  be  led  to 
repentance  by  the  long-suffering  of  Qod,  which  had  hitherto 
spared  them  from  other  well-merited  punishments.  Ver.  116. 
*'  Am  I  not  silent,  and  that  for  a  long  time,  whereat  thou  teast 
not  afraid  of  me  J"  A  comparison  with  ch.  xlii.  14  will  show 
that  the  prophecy  returns  here  to  its  ordinary  style.  The 
LiXX.  and  Jerome  render  the  passage  as  if  the  reading  were 
D7VD  (viz.  *3'5  ^  irapop&v,  quasi  mm  videns),  and  this  is  the 
reading  which  liowth  adopts.  We  may  see  from  this,  that 
the  original  text  had  a  defective  07Va\,  which  was  intended, 
however,  to  be  read  BJJICT.  The  prophet  applies  the  term  *oldm 
(see  ch.  xlii.  14)  to  the  captivity,  which  had  already  lasted  a 
long  time — a  time  of  divine  silence :  the  silence  of  His  help  so 
far  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah  were  concerned,  but  the  silence 
of  His  wrath  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Bpt  this  silence  wonld  not  last  for  ever.  Vers.  12,  13. 
"/,  I  will  proclaim  thy  righteousness;  and  thy  works,  they  will  not 
profit  tliee.  When  thou  eriest,  let  thy  heaps  of  idols  save  Hiee  : 
bttt  a  wind  carries  them  all  away ;  a  breath  takes  them  off;  and 
whoever  putteth  trust  in  me  willinherit^t/ie  land,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  my  holy  mountain"  According  to  the  context,  ^n^ 
cannot  b«  a  synonym  of  njnc'^  here.  It  is  neither  salvation  nor 
the  way  of  salvation  that  is  intended;  nor  is  this  even  included, 
as  Stier  supposes.  But  the  simple  reference  is  to  what  Israel 
in  its  blindness  regarded  as  righteousness ;  whereas,  if  it  had 
known  itself,  it  would  hare  seen  that  it  was  the  most  glaring 
opposite.  This  lying-righteousness  of  Israel  would  be  brought 
to  a  judicial  exposure  by  Jehovah.  ^^^'JI^^Kl  is  not  a  second 
accusative  to  TlK,  for  in  that  case  we  should  have  TfcTTOl  inpTTTlK ; 
hnt  it  commences  a  second  sentence,  as  the  accents  really  indi- 
cate. When  Jehovah  begins  thus  to  speak  and  act,  the  im- 
potence of  the  false  gods  which  His  people  have  made  for 
themselves  will  soon  be  exposed  ;  and  "  as  for  thy  works  (i.e. 
thine  idols,  ch.  sll.  29,  cf.  cb.  i.  31),  they  will  do  thee  no  good'* 
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(ch.  xliv.  9,  10,  compare  Jer.  xxiii.  33 ;  for  the  questioit 
MiMrnD,  here  an  emphatic  eleTstion  of  the  suhject,  compare  ch. 
liii.  8,  vin-nw,  Ewald,  §  277,  p.  683).  This  determines  the 
meaning  of  ^^W3i?,  which  Kuobel  supposes  to  refer  to  the  large 
anny  of  the  Babylonians,  with  which  the  apostates  among  the 
exiles  had  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  But  the 
term  is  really  applied  to  the  heaps  (qibbata,  colUctio,  not  an  adjec- 
tive of  the  form  limmad)  of  different  idols,  with  which  Israel 
had  furnished  itself  even  in  its  captivity  (compare  qibbdUdh  in 
Mic.  i.  17).  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  tarn  to  these  pan- 
theons of  theirs ;  a  single  raOck  would  can7  them  all  away,  a 
h^hel  would  sweep  them  off,  for  they  themselves  were  nothing 
but  hebhel  and  raoch  (ch.  xli.  29).  The  proper  punctuation 
here  is  '?il'"^';  the  first  syllable  of  np*,  which  is  attached  to  a 
word  with  a  disjunctive  accent,  has  a  so-called  heavy  Gaya,ihe 
second  a  euphonic  Gaya,  according  to  rules  which  are  too  little 
discussed  in  our  gramiq.ars.  When  Knobel  supports  his  ex- 
planation of  yn\2p  on  the  ground  that  the  idols  in  ver.  13a  and 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  in  ver.  136  do  not  form  a  fitting 
antithesis,  ^e  simple  reply  is,  that  the  contrast  lies  between 
the  idols,  which  cannot  save,  and  Jehovah,  who  not  only  saves 
those  who  trust  in  Him,  but  sends  them  prosperity  according 
to  His  promises.  With  the  promise,  "Whoso  trusts  in  me  wilt 
inherit  the  land,"  this  prophecy  reaches  the  thought  witl 
which  the  previous  prophecy  (ch.  Ivi.  7,  8)  closed;  and  pos^blj 
what  is  here  affirmed  of  TV^P  forms  an  intentional  antithesi 
to  the  promise  there,  l"?3?^?  '?¥  ^^^  ""'*  '•  when  Jehovah  gather. 
His  faithful  ones  from  the  dispersion,  and  gathers  others  to 
them  (from  among  the  heathen),,  then  will  the  plunder  which 
the  faithless  have  gathered  together  be  all  scattered  to  the 
winds.  And  whilst  the  latter  stand  forsaken  by  their  power* 
less  works,  the  former  will  be  established  in  the  peaceful  in- 
heritance  of  the  promised  land. 

The  first  half  of  the  prophecy  closes  here.  It  b  foil  of 
reproach,  and  closes  with  a  hrief  word  of  promise,  which  is 
merely  the  obverse  of  the  threat.  The  second  half  follows  an 
opposite  course.  Jehovah  will  redeem  His  people,  provided  it 
has  been  truly  humbled  by  the  sufferings  appointed,  for  He 
has  seen  into  what  errors  it  has  fallen  since  He  has  witbdrairn 
His  mercy  from  it.   ."But  the  wicked,"  btc.    The  whole  cIoks 
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here  witli  words  of  threatening,  which  are  the  obverse  of  the 
promise.  Ver,  13i  forms  the  transition  from  the  first  half  to 
the  second. 

The  promise  is  now  followed  by  an  appeal  to  make  readj 
the  way  which  the  redeemed  people  have  to  take.  Ver.  14. 
**  And  He  sailh,  Heap  up,  heap  up,  prepare  a  way,  take  ateay 
every  obalruction  from  the  way  of  my  people"  This  is  the  very 
same  appeal  which  occtirs  once  in  all  three  hooks  of  these  pro- 
phecies (ch.  xl.  3,  4,  Ivii.  14,  Ixii.  10).  The  subject  of  the 
verb  (^dmar)  is  not  Jehovah ;  hot  the  prophet  intentionally 
leaves  it  obscure,  as  in  ch.  xl.  3,  6  (cf .  xxvi.  2).  It  is  a  heavenly 
ciy ;  and  the  crier  is  not  to  be  more  precisely  named. 

The  primary  ground  for  this  voice  being  heard  at  all  is,  that 
the  Holy  One  is  also  the  Merciful  One,  and  not  only  has  a  mani- 
festation of  glory  on  high,  but  also  a  manifestation  of  grace  below. 
Ver.  15. " For  tliutsaitlttJte  high  and  lofty  One,  the  eternally  dwell- 
ing One,  Me  whose  name  it  Holy  One;  I  dwell  on  high  and  in  the 
holy  place,  and  with  the  contrite  one  and  kim  that  is  of  a  humbled 
spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  humbled  ones,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
contrite  ones".  He  inflicts  punishment  in  His  wrath;  but  to  those 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  urged  thereby  to  repentance  and  the 
desire  for  salvatiDn,He  is  most  inwardly  and  most  effectually  near 
with  His  grace.  For  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  not  too  great  for 
Him,  and  a  human  heart  is  not  too  small  for  Him  to  dwell  in. 
And  He  who  dwells  upon  cherubim,  and  among  the  praises  of 
seraphim,  does  not  ecom  to  dwell  among  the  sighs  of  a  poor 
human  souL  He  is  called. nfin  (high),  as  being  high  and 
exalted  in  Himself ;  ttte  (the  lof^  One),  as  towering  above  all 
besides ;  and  t^  ^V,  This  does  not  mean  the  dweller  in  eternity, 
which  is  a  thonght  quite  outside  the  biblical  range  of  ideas;  bat, 
since  ^?  stands  to  pv  not  in  an  objective,  but  in  an  attributive 
or  adverbial  relation  (Fs.  xlv.  7,  cf.  Prov.  L  33),  and  ISC',  as 
opposed  to  being  violently  wrested  firom  the  ordinary  sphere  of 
life  and  work  (cf.  Ps.  xvL  9,  cii.  29),  denotes  a  continuing  life, 
a  life  having  its  root  in  itself,  ly  )^^  must  mean  the  eternally 
(^  1V7)  dwelling  One,  ue.  He  whose  life  lasts  for  ever  and  is 
always  the  same.  He  is  also  called  qddoakf  as  One  who  is 
absolutely  pure  and  good,  separated  from  all  the  uncleanness 
and  imperfection  by  which  creatures  are  characterized.  This 
is  not  to  be  rendered  eanelum  nomea  e^ue,  but  sanctia;  this 
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name  is  the  fiuni  of  His  revelation  of  Himsdf  in  the  history  of 
salvatjon,  which  is  accomplished  in  love  and  wrath,  grace  and 
judgment.  This  God  inhabits  m&riym  rfq&dQih^  the  height  and 
the  Holy  Place  (accnsativea  of  the  object,  like  mdrOm  in  ch. 
zxziii.  5,  and  tn'rOmlm  in  ch.xxxiii.  16),  both  together  being 
equivalent  to  ifiSxt  airpotrirov  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  since  qddCah 
(neuter,  as  in  Ps.  xlvi.  5,  Ixr.  5)  answers  to  ^£9,  and  mdrOm  to 
mrpoaiTOv.  But  He  also  dwells  with  (HM  as  in  Lev.  xvi.  16) 
the  crushed  and  lowly  of  spirit.  To  these  He  is  most  inti- 
mately near,  and  that  for  a.  salutaiy  and  gracioua  parpoa^ 
namely  "  to  revive  . . ."  njnn  and  n«n  always  signify  either  to 
keep  that  which  is  living  alive,  or  to  restore  to  Kfe  that  which 
is  dead.  The  spirit  is  the  seat  of  pride  and  hamility,  the  heart 
the  seat  of  all  feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  we  have  therefc»« 
tpirUum  hutmlium  and  cor  eontritortan.  The  selfish  egotism 
which  repentance  breaks  has  its  root  in  the  heart;  and  the  self- 
consciDusness,  from  whose  false  citation  repentance  brings 
down,  has  its  seat  in  the  spirit  (Psychot  p.  199). 

The  compassion,  by  virtue  of  which  Qod  has  His  abode 
and  His  work  of  grace  in  the  ^irit  and  heart  of  the  penitent, 
b  founded  in  that  free  anticipating  love  which  called  man  and 
his  self-conscious  spirit-sonl  into  being  at  the  first.  Ver.  16. 
"  For  I  do  not  ecntend  for  ever,  and  I  am  not  angry  for  ever : 
for  the  spirit  would  pine  away  before  me,  and  the  eoult  of  nun 
which  I  have  created."  The  early  translators  (LXX.,  Syr.,  Jer, 
possibly  also  the  Targtim)  give  to  lbjr_  the  meaning  egrodUtuTt 
which  certainly  cannot  be  established.  And  so  also  does  Stier, 
so  far  as  the  thought  is  concerned,  when  he  adopts  the  render- 
ing, "  A  spirit  from  me  will  cover  over,  and  breath  of  life  will 
I  make ;"  and  so  Hahn,  "  When  the  spirit  pines  away  before 
me,  I  create  breath  in  abundance."  But  in  both  oases  the 
writer  would  at  any  rate  have  nsed  the  ptrf,  conaec.  "^^^  and 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  has  not  the  syntactic  form  of  an 
apodosis.  The  rendering  given  above  is  the  only  one  that  is 
unassailable  both  grammatically  and  in  fact,  ^3  introduces  the 
reason  for  the  self-limitation  of  the  divine  wrath,  just  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  39  (cf.  Fs.  ciii.  14):  if  God  should  put  no 
restraint  upon  His  wrath,  the  consequence  would  be  the  entire 
destruction  of  human  life,  which  was  His  creative  work  at  first 
The  verb  'IQV,  from  its  primary  meaning  to  -bend  round  {Jobf 
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ii.  p.  8),  has  someUmes  the  transitiVe  meaning  to  cover,  and 
sometimes  the  meaning  to  wrap  one's  self  round,  i.e,  to  become 
faint  or  weak  (compare  ^cy,  fainted  away,  Lam.  ii.  19  ;  and 
*l®?9'!'  in  Ps.  cxlii.  i,  which  is  applied  to  the  spirit,  lika  the  kal 
here).  '3050  is  eqoivaleot  to  "  in  consequence  of  the  wratli 
proceeding  from  me,"  /llOEfj  (a  plural  only  met  with  here) 
signifies,  according  to  the  fixed  usage  of  the  Old  Testament 
(ii.  22,  xlii.  5),  the  , souls  of  men,  the  origin  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  creation  in  the  attributive  clause  (with  an  emphatic 
-  V^),  just  as  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  16  (cf.  Zech.  xii.  1).  Whether  the 
accents  are  intended  to  take  ^Jvfffy  >m  in  this  attribnUve  sense 
or  not,  cannot  be  decided  from  the  tiphchoA  attached  to  nWE'31. 
The  prophet,  who  refers  to  the  flood  in  other  passages  also  (e.g. 
cb.  liv.  9),  had  probably  in  his  mind  the  promise  given  after 
the  flood,  according  to  which  God  wonld  not  make  the  existing 
and  inherited  moral  depravity  an  occasion  for  ntterly  destroy- 
ing the  human  race. 

This  general  law  of  His  action  is  most  especially  the  law  of 
His  conduct  .towards  Israel,  in  whibb  such  grievous  effects  of 
its  well-deserved  ponishment  are  apparent,  and  effects  so  diffe- 
rent from  those  intended,  that  the  compassion  of  God  feels 
impelled  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  punishment  for  the  good  of  all 
that  are  susceptible  of  salvation.  Vers.  17,  18.  "And  beeaase 
of  the  iniquity  of  iU  selJUknets,  I  woe  wroth,  and  imote  it;  hiding 
myBelf,  and  bang  angry :  then  it  went  on,  turning  away  in  the 
way  of  itM  own  heart.  I  have  seen  its  ways,  and  will  heal  it ; 
and  will  lead  it,  and  afford  consolations  to  it,  and  to  its  mourning 
ones."  The  fundamental  and  chief  sin  of  Israel  is  here  called 
jnra,  lit.  a  cut  or  slice  (=  gain,  eh.  Ivi.  11);  then,  like  irXeove^ia, 
■which  is  "idolatry"  according  to  Col.  iii.  5,  or  like  ^iXapjvpia, 
which  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil"  according  to  1  Tim.  vi,  10,  greedy 
desire  for  worldly  poBsessi<to,  self-seeking,  or  worldliness  gene- 
rally. The  future  ViSKi,  standing  as  it  does  by  the  side  of  the 
perfect  here,  indicates  tha.t  which  is  also  past ;  and  1^i?t*1  stands 
in  the  place  of  a  second  gerund :  abscondendo  (viz.  pdnai,  my 
face,  ch.  Hv.  8)  et  stomachando.  When  Jehovah  had  thus 
wrathfully  hidden  His  gracious  countenance  from  Israel,  and 
withdrawn  His  gracious  presence  out  of  the  midst  of  Israel 
(Hos.  V.  6,  DTO  f^n),  it  \j-ent  away  from  Him  (^SlE*  with  Mle*, 
like  X^V  with  ^V),  going  its  own  ways  like  the  world  of  nations 
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that  had  been  left  to  themselves.  But  Jehovah  had  not  seen 
these  wanderings  without  pity.  The  fntnres  which  follow  are 
promising,  not  by  virtue  of  any  syntactic  necessity,  bat  by 
virtue  of  an  inward  necessity.  He  will  heal  His  wounded  (ch. 
i.  4-6)  and  languishing  people,  and  lead  in  the  right  way  those 
that  are  going  astray,  and  afford  them  consolation  as  a  recom- 
pense for  their  long  sufferings  (Q^nJ  is  derived  from  the  pUt 
on*,  and  not,  as  in  Hos.  xi.  8,  from  the  n^hal  hiraidehem,  in  the 
sense  of  "  feelings  of  sympathy"),  especially  ( V<w  epex^A. ; 
Ges.  §  155,  1)  its  mourning  ones  (ch.  Izi.  2,  3,  Ixvi.  10},  t-e. 
thoee  whom  punishment  has  broogbt  to  repentance,  and  ren- 
dered desiroiu  of  salvation. 

But  when  the  redemption  comes,  it  will  divide  Israel  into 
two  halves,  with  very  different  prospects.  Vers.  19-21. 
"  Creating  fruit  of  the  lips ;  Jehovah  taith,  '  Peaee^  peace  to 
those  that  are  far  off,  and  to  those  titat  are  near ;  and  I  heal  iL' 
But  the  wicked  are  like  Ote  sea  thai  is  cast  vp  ;  for  it  cannot  rut, 
and  its  waters  cast  out  slime  and  mud.  There  w  no  peace,  aaith 
my  God,  for  the  wicked,"  The  words  of  God  in  ver.  19  are 
introduced  with  an  interpolated  "  inqvit  Jehova"  (ef.  ch.  xlv. 
24,  and  the  ellipsis  in  ch.  xli.  27);  and  what  Jehovah  effects  by 
speaking  thus  is  placed  first  in  a  determining  participial  clause; 
«  Creating  fruit  (pM  =  M,  3f3,  keri  3*3)  of  the  lips,"  mfur^ 
^^Xevf  (LXX.,  Heb.  xiii.  15),  i^.  not  of  His  own  lips,  to 
which  irrta  would  be  inapplicable,  but  the  offering  of  praise 
and  thanka^ving  springing  from  human  lips  (for  the  figure, 
see  Psychol,  p.  214,  transl. ;  and  on  the  root  31,  to  press  upon 
forward.  Gen.  p.  635):  "Jebovab  saitb  ehdlOTn,  ghdtom,"  i^. 
lasting  and  perfect  peace  (aa  in  ch.  xxvi.  3),  "  be  the  portion 
of  those  of  my  people  who  are  scattered  far  and  near"  (ch.  zliii. 
6-7,  zlix.  12 ;  compare  the  application  to  heathen  and  Jews  in 
Eph.  ii.  17) ;  "  and  I  heal  it"  (viz.  the  nation,  which,  although 
scattered,  is  like  one  person  in  the  sight  of  God).  But  the 
wicked,  who  persist  in  the  alienation  from  God  inherited  from 
the  fathers,  are  incapable  of  the  peace  which  God  brings  to 
His  people  :  they  are  like  the  sea  in  its  tossed  and  stormy  state 
(ehu  pausal  third  pers.  as  an  attributive  clause).  As  this  cannot 
rest,  and  as  its  waters  cast  out  slime  and  mud,  so  has  their 
natural  state  become  one  of  perpetual  disturbance,  leading  to 
the  uninterrupted  production  of  nncleaitand  ungodly  thought^ 
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words,  and  works.  Thua,  then,  there  is  do  peace  for  them, 
saith  my  God.  With  these  words,  which  have  even  a  more 
]iathetic  sound  here  than  in  ch.  xlviii.  22,  the  prophet  seals  the 
second  book  of  bis  prophecies.  The  "  wicked"  referred  to  are 
not  the  heathen  outside  Israel,  but  the  heathen,  i.e.  those 
estranged  from  God,  within  Israel  itself. 

Tiie  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  this 
closing  prophecy  is  formed  by  low  in  ch,  Ivii.  14.  In  the 
second  half,  from  ch.  tvii.  lib,  we  find  tlie  accustomed  style  of 
oar  prophet";  but  in  ch.  Ivi.  9-lvii.  11a  the  style  is  so  thoroughly 
different,  that  Ewald  maintains  that  the  prophet  has  here 
iDS^ied  in  his  book  a  fragment  from  some  earlier  writer  of 
the  time  of  Manasaeh.  But  we  regard  this  as  very  improbable. 
It  is  not  required  by  what  ia  stated  concerning  the  prophets 
and  shephei'ds,  for  the  book  of  Ezekiel  clearly  shows  that  the 
prophets  and  shepherds  oF  the  captivity  were  thus  debased. 
Still  leas  does  what  is  stated  concerning  the  early  death  of  tlie 
righteous  require  it ;  for  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  suffering 
servant  of  Jehovah,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  second  book,  is 
shadowed  forth  therein.  Nor  by  what  is  affirmed  as  to  the 
idolatrous  conduct  of  the  people;  for  in  the  very  centre  (ver.  4) 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  reproached  for  their  contemp- 
tuooa  treatment  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah.  Nor  does  the 
language  itself  force  ua  to  any  such  conjecture,  for  ch.  liii.  also 
differs  from  the  style  met  with  elsewhere ;  and  yet  (although 
Ewald  regards  it  as  an  earlier,  borrowed  fragment)  it  most  be 
written  by  the  author  of  the  whole,  since  its  grandest  idea 
finds  its  fullest  expression  there.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
assume  that  the  prophet  described  the  idolatry  of  the  people 
under  the  influence  of  earlier  models.  If  he  had  been  a  pro- 
phet of  the  captives  after  the  time  of  Isaiah,  he  would  have 
rested  his  prophecies  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  For  just  as 
ch.  U..  IS  sqq.  has  the  ring  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
so  does  ch.  Ivii.  3  sqq.  resemble  in  many  respects  the  earlier 
reproaches  of  Jeremiah  (compare  Jer.  v.  7-9,  29,  ix.  8,  with 
the  expression,  "  Shotild  I  rest  satisfied  with  this  T  ") ;  also  ch. 
ii.  25  (etkii),  ii.  20,  iii.  6,  IS  ("  upon  lofty  mountains  and  under 
green  trees") ;  also  the  night  scene  in  Ezek.  xxiii. 
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PART     IIL 

tiBST  PROPHECY.— Chap,  ltiil 

THE  VALSE  WORSHIP  AND  THE  TKUE,  WITH  THE  PBOKISEa 
BELONGING  TO  THE  LATTEB. 

As  the  last  prophecy  of  the  second  book  contained  all  the  three 
elements  of  prophetic  addresses — reproach,  threat,  ood  promise, 
— so  this,  the  first  prophecy  of  the  third  book,  cannot  open  in 
any  other  way  than  with  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  these.  The 
prophet  receives  the  commtssiim  to  -appear  as  the  preacher  of 
condemnation ;  and  whilst  Jehovah  is  giving  the  reason  for 
this  commission,  the  preaching  itself  commences.  Vera.  1,  2. 
"  CVy  with  full  throat,  hold  not  hack ;  lijt  up  ihy  voice  KJce  a 
hugle,  and  proclaim  to  my  people  tlietr  apostasy,  and  to  the  komt 
of  Jacob  Uieir  sins.  And  they  seek  me  day  by  day,  and  desire  to 
Uam  my  waySf  Hie  a  nation  wkidt  has  done  righteoueneaa,  and 
has  not  forsaken  the  right  of  their  God:  they  ask  of  me  jvdgmentt 
of  righteousness ;  they  detire  tlie  drawing  near  of  Elohiiu."  As 
the  second  prophecy  of  the  first  part  takes  as  its  basis  a  text 
from  Micah  (ch.  ii.  1-4),  so  have  we  here  in  ver.  lb  the  echo 
of  Mic.  iii.  8.  Not  only  with  lisping  lips  (1  Sani.  i.  13),  bat 
with  the  Uiroat  (Ps.  cxr.  7,  cxliz.  6) ;  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
the  strength  of  the  vorce,  lifting  up  the  voice  like  the  skophar 
(not  a  trumpet,  which  is  called  '"^y^^,  nor  In  fact  acy  metallic 
instmrnent,  bnt  a  bugle  or  signal  horn,  like  that  blown  on  new 
year's  day :  see  at  Ps.  Ixxxi.  4),  i.e,  io  a  shrill  shonting  tone. 
With  a  loud  voice  that  must  be  hcMd,  with  the  most  unsparing 
publicity,  the  prophet  is  to  point  out  to  the  people  their  deep 
moral  wounds,  which  t^iey  may  indeed  hide  from  themselves 
with  hypocritical  opus  operatum,  but  cannot  conceal  from  the 
all-seeing  Ood.  The  1  of  ^K1  does  not  stand  for  an  explana- 
tory particle,  but  for  an  adversative  one :  "  their  apostasy  . . . 
their  sins ;  and  yet  (although  they  are  to  be  punished  for  these) 
they  approach  Jehovah  every  day"  (Dl*  Di'  with  mahpa<A 
under  the  first  aS*,  and  pasek  after  it,  as  is  the  general  rule 
between  two  like-sounding  words),  "that  He  would  now 
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speedUy  interpose."  Tbej  also  desire  to  know  the  ways  whicli 
He  intends  to  take  for  their  deliverance,  and  hy  which  He 
desires  to  lead  them.  This  reminds  us  of  the  occurrence 
between  Ezekiel  and  the  elders  of  Gola  (Ezek.  jcx.  1  sqq. ; 
compare  aleo  Ezek.  jtxxiii.  30  sqq.).  As  if  they  had  been  a 
people  whose  rectitude  of  action  and  fidelity  to  the  commands 
of  God  warranted  them  in  expecting  nothing  but  what  was 
good  in  the  future,  they  ask  God  (viz.  in  prayer  and  by  in- 
quiring of  the  prophet)  for  mUhp'te  teedeg,  "  righteous  mani- 
festations of  judgment,"  i,e.  such  as  will  save  them  and  destroy 
their  foes,  and  desire  qirbatJi  'Elahim,  the  coming  of  God,  {.e. 
Hia  saving  parougia.  The  energetic  futures,  with  the  tone 
upon  the  last  syllable,  answer  to  their  Gelf-righteons  pre- 
nutnptioD  ;  and  pvsri^  is  repeated,  according  to  Isaiah's  most 
favonrite  oratoiical  figure  (see  p.  134),  at  the  close  of  the 
Terse. 

There  follow-  now  the  words  of  the  work-rigbteons  them- 
selres,  who  bold  ap  their  fasting  before  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
complain  that  He  takes  no  notice  of  it.  And  how  could  Het! 
Vers.  3,  4.  " '  Wherefore  do  we  fatt  and  Thou  stest  not,  afflict 
our  80kI  and  Thau  regardest  not  V  Behold,  on  the  day  of  your 
fasting  ye  carry  on  your  bannesi,  and  ye  opprese  all  your 
labottrers.  Behold,  ye  fait  wUJi  ttrife  and  quarrelling,  and  wHk 
miiting  with  the  fitt  maliciously  closed :  ye  do  not  fast  now  to 
make  your  voice  audible  on  high."  By  the  side  of  CKt  (root  D^ 
to  press,  tie  up,  constrain)  we  have  here  the  older  expres- 
sion found  in  the  Fentatench,  E^  ni;^,  to  do  violence  to  the 
natural  life.  In  addition  to  the  fasting  on  the  day  of  atone- 
mient  (the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  Tizri),  the  only  fast 
prescribed  by  the  law,  other  fasts  were  observed  according  to 
Zech.  vii.  3,  viii.  19,  viz.  fasts  to  commemorate  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Jemaalem  (10th  Tebeth),  its  capture  (I7th 
Tammuz),  its  destruction  (dtb  Abifa),  and  the  murder  of  Qedsi- 
Uah  (Sd  Ti^).  The  exiles  boast  of  this  fasting  here;  but  it  is 
a  heartless,  dead  work,  and  therefore  worthless  in  tlie  sight  ot 
God.  There  is  the  most  glaring  contrast  between  tlie  object  of 
the  fast  and  their  conduct  on  the  fast-day ;  for  they  carry  on 
their  work-day  occupation ;  they  are  then,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  true  taskmasters  to  tlieir  work-people  (lest  the  ser- 
vice of  the  master  should  suffer  from  the  service  of  God) ;  and 
TOL   »  SB 
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becaose  when  fasting  thej  are  <loiibly  irritable  and  ill-teropercd, 
this  leads  to  quarrelliDg  and  strife,  and  even  to  striking  with 
angry  fist  (l^^is,  from  11*,  to  collect  together,  make  into  i 
ball,  clench).  Hence  in  their  present  state  the  tme  purpose 
of  fasting  is  quite  unknown  to  them,  viz.  to  enable  Uiem  to 
draw  near  with  importunate  prayer  to  God,  who  is  enthroned 
on  high  (ch.  Ivii.  15).'  The  only  difficulty  here  is  the  phrase 
yon  KVD.  In  the  face  of  Ter.  13,  this  cannot  have  any  other 
meaning  than  to  stretch  one's  hand  after  occupation,  to  cany 
on  business,  to  occupy  one's  self  with  it, — I*n  combining  the 
three  meanings,  application  or  affairs,  striving  and  trade  or 
occupation.  KSp,  however,  maintains  its  primary  meaning,  to 
lay  hold  of  or  grasp  (cf.  ch.  x.  14 ;  Targ.  I^'?]?  rp?^  '"^ 
ye  seek  your  livelihood).  This  is  sustained  by  what  follows, 
whether  we  derive  oa'aifP  (cf.  'ppn,  ch.  Ivii.  6)  from  M"  (rf 
omnes  laborea  vestros  graves  rigide  exigitia),  ^M  (from  which 
we  have  here  ife^Jri  for  ^Mn,  Deut.  xv.  3)  being  construed  as 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  35  with  the  accusative  of  what  is  peremptorily 
demanded ;  or  (what  we  certainly  prefer)  from  351? ;  or  better 
still  from  ^"iS  (like  70^) :  omnei  operarios  vestroa  adigitia  (urgetia), 
IE'J]  being  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  oppressed, 
as  in  Deut  xv.  2,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  oppression  of  a 
debtor.  Here,  however,  the  reference  is  not  to  those  who  owe 
money,  but  to  those  who  owe  labour,  or  to  obligations  to  labour ; 
and  Sm  does  not  signify  a  debtor  (an  idea  quite  foreign  to 
this  verbal  root),  but  a  labourer,  one  who  eats  the  bread  of 
sorrows,  or  of  hard  toil  (Ps.  cxxvii.  2).  The  prophet  paints 
throughout  from  the  life;  and  we  cannot  be  persuaded  by 
Stier's  false  zeal  for  Isaiah's  authorship  to  give  up  the  opinion, 
that  we  have  here  a  figure  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  exiles  in 
Babylon. 

Whilst  the  people  on  the  fast-day  are  carrying  on  thetr 
worldly,  selfish,  everyday  business,  the  fasting  is  perverted  from 
a  means  of  divine  worship  and  absorption  in  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  day  to  the  most  thoroughly  selfish  purposes:  it 
is  supposed  to  be  of  some  worth  and  to  merit  some  reward. 

*  The  ftodent  church  called  &  fast  itatio,  because  he  who  fsst«d  had  to 
wait  iu  prayer  da;  and  night  like  a  soldier  at  hia  post.  See  on  this  and 
what  foUowB,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermtu,  iii.  Sim.  6,  and  the  Epittle  of  Bar- 
ttalxa,  0.  iii. 
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trills  work-lioly  delusion,  behind  which  self-righfeonsness  and 
nn righteousness  were  concealed,  is  met  thus  by  Jehovah 
through  His  prophet :  Tew.  5-7.  "  Can  such  things  aa  theie 
ptu0  for  a  fasl  that  I  have  pleasure  in,  at  a  day  for  a  man  to 
affiict  his  soult  To  bow  down  his  head  like  a  imlrush,  and 
spread  saekeleth  and  ashes  under  him — doit  thou  call  this  a 
fast  and  an  acceptable  day  for  Jehovah  1  Is  not  this  a  fast  that 
I  have  pleasure  in :  To  loose  ceils  of  viickednessy  to  wdie  the 
hands  of  the  yoke,  and  for  tending  away  the  oppressed  as  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  kind  of  yoke  f  Is  it  not  this,  to  break 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  to  take  the  poor  and  houseless  to  thy 
home;  when  thou  eeest  a  naked  man  that  thou  clotheat  him,  and 
dost  not  deny  tltyaelf  before  thine  own  flesh  f"  The  second  part 
of  the  address  commences  with  ver.  5.  The  true  worship, 
which  consists  in  works  of  merctfu]  love  to  one's  brethren,  and 
its  great  promises  are  here  placed  in  contrast  with  the  false 
worship  just  described.  n73n  peints  backwards  ;  is  such  a  fast 
as  this  a  fast  after  Jehovah's  mind,  a  day  on  which  it  can  he 
said  in  truth  that  a  man  afBicts  his  soul  (Lev.  xvi.  29)  T  The 
n  of  *|i?[|  is  resumed  in  r^ ;  the  second  ^  is  the  object  to  lOpn 
expressed  as  a  dative.  The  iirst  7  answers  to  our  preposition 
"  to"  with  the  infinitive,  which  stands  here  at  the  beginning 
like  a  casus  absoL  (to  hang  down ;  for  which  the  inf.  abs, 
^iun  might  also  be  used),  and  as  in  most  other  cases  passes 
over  into  the  finite  {et  quod  aaceum  et  einerem  lubttemit,  viz, 
eibi :  Ges.  §  132,  Anm.  2).  To  hang  down  the  head  and  sit  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes — this  does  not  in  itself  deserve  the  name  of 
fasting  and  of  a  day  of  gracious  reception  (ch.  Ivi.  7,  Ixi.  2)  on 
the  part  of  Jehovah  (mrrV  for  a  subjective  genitive).  Vers. 
6  and  7  affirm  that  the  fasting  which  is  pleasant  to  Jehovah 
consists  in  something  very  different  from  this,  namely,  in  re- 
leasing the  oppressed,  and  in  kindness  to  the  helpless ;  not  in 
abstinence  from  eating  as  such,  but  in  sympathetic  acts  of  that 
self-denying  love,  which  gives  up  bread  or  any  other  possession 
for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  the  needy.'  There  is  a  bitter 
irony  in  these  words,  just  as  when  the  ancients  said,  "  not  eating 
is  a  natural  fast^  but  abstmning  from  sin  is  a  spiritual  fast." 
During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  a  general 

'  The andentchoTclicoimectedfastiDg  with  almBgiTing bylaw.  Dieesel, 
Pair.  Ap.  p.  493. 
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emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  Israelidsh  descent  (who  were  to 
be  set  free,  according  to  the  law,  eveij  three  years)  was  resolved 
upon  and  earned  out;  but  as  soon  an  the  Chaldeans  were  gone, 
the  masters  fetched  their  liberated  slaves  back  into  servitude 
again  (Jer.  zxxiv.  8-22).  And  as  ver.  6  shows,  thej  carried 
the  same  selfish  and  despotic  dtsposition  with  than  into 
captivity.  The  <9  which  points  farwards  is  expanded  into  infin. 
absolutes,  which  are  canted  on  ijoite  regularly  in  the  finite 
tense.  Motdh,  which  is  repeated  palindromically,  signifies  in 
both  cases  a  yoke,  lit.  vtctiSj  the  cross  wood  which  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  the  yoke,  and  which  was  fastened  to  the 
animal's  head,  and  so  connected  with  the  jdoogh  by  means  of 
a  cord  or  strap  (Sir.  xxx.  35,  xxxiii.  27).^  It  lb  to  this  that 
nVi3K,  knots,  refers.  We  cannot  connect  it  with  miUUk^  a  state 
of  perverted  right  (Esek.  ix.  9),  as  Hitzig  does.  Cinn  are 
persons  unjustly  and  forcibly  oppressed  even  with  cnielty ;  YY] 
is  a  stronger  synonym  to  P^  {e^.  Amos  iv.  1).  Li  ver.  7  we 
have  the  same  spirit  «f  general  humanly  as  in  Job  xzxi.  13-23, 
Ezek.  xviii.  7,  8  (compare  what  James  describes  in  ch.  i.  27  as 
"pure  religion  and  undefiled**).  On?  (i^B)  DiB  is  the  usual 
phrase  for  xXov  {icKd^^ai)  a^rrom,  ETKip  is  the  adjective  to 
Q'*?^i  tind  apparently  therefore  most  be  derived  from  TV: 
miserable  men  who  have  shown  themselves  refractory  towards 
despotic  rulers.  £nt  the  participle  mdrOd  cannot  be  fonnd 
elsewhere;  and  the  recommendation  to  recave  political  fugitives 
has  a  modem  look.  The  "parallds  in  Lam.  i  7  and  iii.  19  are 
condosive  evidence,  that  the  word  is  intended  as  a  derivative 
of  Tn,  to  wander  about,  and  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  LXX., 
Targ.,  and  Jerome  (vagiu).  But  TilD,  pi,  OTTID,  is  no  adjective; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  the  opinion,  that  by  "wan- 
derers" we  are  to  understand  Israelitish  men.  Ewald  supposes 
that  trnriD  may  be  taken  as  a  part,  hoph,  for  0^V3,  hunted 
away,  like  O'riMlon  in  2  Kings  xi.  2  (£ert  D'noan) ;  but  it  cannot 
^  I  have  alreadf  obserred  at  ch.  zlviL  6,  in  vindication  of  what  vas 
BUt«d  at  ch.  X.  27,  that  the  yoke  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  collar.  I 
bninght  the  eohjeot  Diuler  the  notice  of  Prof.  Sehegg,  who  wrote  to  me 
immediately  after  his  retura  fnan  his  joarney  to  Falestiue  1«  the  ftdknriDg 
effect :  "  I  a&w  manf  oxen  ploughing  in  Ugypt,  Paleatine,  Sjiia,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesna ;  and  in  every  case  the  joke  was  a  croM  piece 
of  wood  laid  npon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  fairtened  to  the  pcde  ot  tbe 
ploogb  l^  a  cotd  which  ptwed  under  the  neck  of  the  animaL" 
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be  shown  that  the  langaage  allowed  of  this  shifting  of  a  vowel- 
sonnd.  We  prefer  to  assonie  that  ff'TViD  (persecuted)  is  re- 
garded tia  part  pati.,  even  if  only  per  weU^tasmum,  from  TiD, 
a  secondaiy  form  of  "m  (ef.  md,  ^70^  njo,  vnahma).  Ver.  76 
is  still  the  virtual  subject  to  ^T'.???  ^^^-  1'he  apodosis  to  the 
lypotfaetical  *3  commences  with  a  per/,  eontec,  which  then 
passes  into  the  paosal  ftttore  cpK'?.  In  ''ll^'^o  (from  thine  own 
jiesh)  it  is  presupposed  that  all  men  form  one  united  whole  as 
being  of  the  same  fleab  and  blood,  and  that  they  form  one 
family,  owing  to  one  another  mntnal  love. 

l^e  prophet  now  proceeds  to  point  oat  the  reward  of  divine 
grace,  which  wonld  follow  sach  a  fast  as  this,  consisting  of 
self-renouncing,  self-sacrificing  love ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
promise  he  txice  more  reminds  t^  the  fact,  that  this  love  is 
the  condition  of  the  promise.  This  divides  the  promises  into 
two.  The  middle  {»timise  is  Hnked  on  to  the  first;  the  morning 
dawn  pving  protnise  of  the  "perfect  day"  (Prov.  iv.  18).  The 
first  series  of  promises  we  have  in  vers.  8,  9a.  "  Then  will  tht/ 
light  break  forth  a»  the  morning  dawn,  and  thy  healing  trill 
tprout  vp  speedily,  and  thy  righteoumeai  will  go  before  thee,  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  will  foRew  thee.  Thai  wilt  thou  call  and 
Jehovah  will  atiswer;  tliou  wiU  beseech,  and  He  will  say,  Here 
am  II"  The  love  of  God  is  called  "light"  in  contrast  with  His 
■wrath  ;  and  a' quiet  cheerful  life  in  God's  love  is  bo  called,  in 
contrast  with  a  wild  troubled  life  spent  in  God's  wrath.  This 
life  in  God's  love  has  its  dawn  and  its  noon-day.  When  it  is 
night  both  within  and  around  a  man,  and  he  suffers  himself  to 
be  awaltened  by  the  love  of  God  to  a  reciprocity  of  love ;  then 
does  the  love  of  God,  like  the  rising  sun,  open  for  itself  a  way 
through  the  man's  dark  night  and  overcome  the  darkness  of 
wrath,  but  se  gradually  that  the  sky  within  is  at  first  only 
streaked  as  it  were  with  tbe  red  of  the  morning  dawn,  the 
herald  of  the  sun.  A  second  figure  of  a  promising  character 
follows.  The  man  is  sick  unto  death ;  but  when  the  love  of 
God  stimulates  him  to  reciprocal  love,  he  is  filled  with  new 
vigour,  and  his  recovery  springs  np  suddenly ;  he  feels  within 
him  a  new  life  working  through  with  energetic  force  like  a 
miraculous  springing  np  of  verdure  from  the  earth,  or  of 
growing  and  flowering  plants.  The  only  other  passages  in 
vhich  ^'^^  occurs  are  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  Gbrouicles, 
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SDil  Neliemiah.  It  signifies  recovery  (LXX.  here,  rk  lafurri 
aou  Taj(y  amiTeXei,  an  old  mistake  for  iftdria,  vealimsniayy  and 
hence  general  prosperity  (2  Chron.  zxiv.  13).  It  always 
occurs  with  the  predicate  'iripjj  {caosative  'Yj?']Ji  cf.  Targ.  Ps. 
cxlvii.  3,  *91^  i"?^  another  reading  r?''^^)j  oritur  (for  which 
we  have  here  poetically  jferminaf)  alicui  sanilas;  hence  Gesenins 
and  others  have  inferred,  that  the  word  originally  meant  the 
binding  np  of  a  wound,  bandage  (imponitur  alicui  fatda). 
But  the  primary  word  is  T??  =  T%  to  set  to  rights,  to  restore 
or  put  into  the  right  condition  {e.g.  b.  Sabbath  Zdb,  "he  cured 
'his  wounded  flesh  "),  connected  with  ^!*,  Arab,  drak,  accomnuy 
datiu;  BO  that  "^'"'-j  ^^ter  the  form  ii?'-^,  Arab,  (thoogh  rarely) 
driia,  signifies  properly,  setting  to  rights,  Le.  restoration. 

The  third  promise  is :  "  thy  righteousness  will  go  before 
thee,  the  glory  of  Jehovah  will  gather  thee,  or  keep  thee  to- 
gether," i.e.  be  thy  rear-gnard  (LXX.  TrepumXel  tre,  enclose 
thee  with  its  protection ;  ^dk  as  in  ^BKp,  ch.  lii.  12).  The 
figure  is  a  significant  one :  the  first  of  the  mercies  of  God  is 
Sueaiovv,  and  the  last  So^d^ew.  When  Israel  is  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  works  of  compassionate  love,  it  is  like  an  army 
on  the  march  <x  a  travelling  caravan,  for  which  righteousness 
clears  and  shows  the  way  as  being  themost  appropriate  gift  of 
God,  and  whose  rear  is  closed  by  the  glory  of  God,  which  so 
conducts  it  to  its  goal  that  not  one  ts  left  behind.  The  fourth 
promise  assures  them  of  the  immediate  hearing  of  prayer,  of 
every  appeal  to  God,  every  cry  for  help. 

But  before  the  prophet  brings  his  promises  np  to  their  cul- 
minating point,  he  once  more  lays  down  the  condition  upon 
which  they  rest.  Vers.  9i-12.  "If  thou  put  away  from  the 
mid»t  of  thee  the  yoke,  the  pointing  of  the  finger,  and  epeaJang  of 
evil,  and  offerest  up  thy  gluttony  to  tJie  hungry,  and  satisfiest  llie 
toul  Qiat  is  homed  down :  t/iy  light  will  stream  out  in  thx  dark- 
ness, and  thy  darkness  become  like  the  brightness  ef  noon-day. 
And  Jehovah  will  guide  t/iee  continually,  and  satitfy  thy  soul  in 
droughts,  aftd  refresh  thy  bones;  and  thou  teilt  become  Uke  a  weU- 
■watered  garden,  and  like  a  fountain,  vJiose  voters  never  deceive. 
'And  thy  people  uill  build  ruins  of  the  olden  time,  foundedions  of 
earlier  generatione  wilt  thou  erect ;  and  men  wiU  oall  t/iee  repaireri 
of  breaches,  restorers  of  habiiable  streets."  •^^'O,  a  yoke,  is  here 
equivalent  to  yoking  or  oppression,  as  in  ver.  6a,  where  it 
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stands  by  the  aide  of  PBh.  jasirnw  (only  met  with  here,  for 
n'TC',  Qes.  $  65,  1,  a),  the  stretching  ont  of  the  finger,  signifies 
a  scomfal  pointing  with  the  fingers  (Frov.  vi.  13,  SoxrtrXo- 
Zeucrtiv)  at  humbler  men,  and  especially  at  such  a3  are 
godly  (ch.  Ivii.  4).  I).?"'^'!,  the  utterance  of  things  which  are 
Tvicked  in  themaelves  and  injurious  to  one's  neighbour,  hence 
sinful  conversation  in  general.  The  early  commentators  looked 
for  more  under  ^E^,  than  is  really  meant  (and  so  does  even 
Stier :  '*  thy  soul,  thy  heart,  all  thy  sympathetic  feelings,"  etc.). ' 
The  name  of  the  aoul,  which  is  regarded  here  as  greedily  long- 
ing (ch.  Ivi.  II),  is  used  in  Deut  xxiv.  6  for  that  which  nourishes 
it,  and  here  for  that  which  it  longs  for ;  the  longing  itself 
{appetiliu)  for  the  object  of  the  longing  {Psychol,  p.  204). 
We  may  see  this  very  clearly  from  the  choice  of  the  verb  I*J? 
(a  volnntative  in  a  conditional  clause,  Ges.  §  128,  2),  which, 
starting  from  the  primary  meaning  edacere  (related  to  p^),  Arabic 
anfaqa,  to  give  out,  distrihute,  nafaqa,  distribution,  especially 
of  alms),  signifies  both  to  work  out,  acquire,  carry  off  (Frov. 
ili.  13,  viii.  35,  etc.),  and  also  to  take  out,  deliver,  offer,  ex' 
promere  (as  in  this  instance  and  Fa.  cxl.  9,  cxliv.  13).  The 
Boal  "bowed  down"  is  bowed  down  in  this  instance  through 
abstinence.  The  apodoses  commence  with  the  per/,  com.  TTvn. 
n7DK  ia  the  darkness  caused  by  the  utter  absence  of  light  (Arab. 
afalat  eik-ghemtu,  "the  sun  has  become  invisible")  ;  see  at 
Job  X.  22,  This,  as  the  substantive  clause  affirms,  is  like  the 
noon-day,  which  is  called  ^17^,,  because  at  that  point  the  day- 
light of  both  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  rising  and  setting 
light,  ia  divided  as  it  were  into  two  by  the  climax  which  it  has 
attained.  A  new  promise  points  to  the  fact,  that  such  a  man 
may  enjoy  withont  intermission  the  mild  and  safe  guidance  of 
divine  grace,  for  which  nnj  (Jimn,  syn.  ?n3)  is  the  word  com- 
monly employed ;  and  another  to  the  communication  of  the 
most  copious  supply  of  strength.  The  &Tra^  l^p-  ^^"V^'^ 
does  not  state  with  what  Qod  will  satisfy  the  soul,  as  Hahn 
supposes  (after  Jerome,  "epUrtdoribua"),  but  according  to  fin'Piy 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  7)  and  such  promises  as  ch.  xliii,  20,  xlviii.  21, 
xlix.  10,  the  kind  of  satisfaction  and  tlie  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs,  viz.  in  extreme  droughts  (Targ.  "years  of 
drought ").  In  the  place  of  the  perf.  eont.  we  have  then  the 
future,  which  facilitates  the  elevation  of  the  object :  "  and  tby 
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bones  will  He  make  strong,"  r?"^.,  for  whicli  Hnpfeld  wonld 
read  T?^^,  **  will  He  rejuvenate."  PPHiJ  w  *  denom.  of  TWi, 
expedilut;  it  may,  however,  be  directly  derived  from  a  verb  JT", 
presupposed  by  n^n^  not,  however,  in  the  meaning  "  to  be  fat" 
(LXX.  •jrtavd^<TeTai,  and  bo  also  Kimchi),  but  "  to  be  atrong," 
lit.  to  be  loose  or  ready  for  action ;  and  b,  Jebamoth  1026 
has  the  very  suitable  gloss  *QU  *mr  (making  the  bones  strong). 
This  idea  of  invigorating  is  then  unfolded  in  two  differeot 
figures,  of  which  that  of  a  well-watered  garden  sets  forth  the 
abundance  received,  that  of  a  spring  the  abundance  possessed. 
Natnral  objects  are  promised,  but  as  a  gift  of  grace ;  for  this 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  testaments,  tbat  ia  the  Old 
Testament  the  natural  is  ever  striving  to  reach  the  spiritual 
whereas  in  the  New  Testament  the  spiritual  lifts  up  the  n&tnnl 
to  its  own  level.  The  Old  Testament  is  ever  striving  to  give 
inwardness  to  what  was  outward ;  in  the  New  Testament  this 
object  is  attained,  and  the  further  object  now  is  to  make  tbo 
outward  conformed  to  the  inward,  tiie  natural  life  to  the 
spiritual.  The  last  promise  (whether  the  seventh  or  ^ghtb, 
depends  upon  whether  we  include  the  growing  of  the  morning 
light  into  the  light  of  noon,  or  not)  takes  its  form  from  the 
pining  of  the  exiles  for  their  home :  **  and  thy  people  (^^) 
build"  (Ewald,  §  295,  c) ;  and  Bottcher  would  read  IDD  «31 ;  but 
tp  with  a  passive,  although  more  admissible  in  Hebrew  than  in 
Arabic,  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  then  more  frequently  in  tba 
sense  of  airo  than  in  that  of  vito,  and  U3  followed  by  a  plural 
of  the  thing  would  be  more  exact  than  customary.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  T^p  with  the  active  can 
only  signify  "  some  of  tbee,"  since  it  is  equivalent  to  "PO  "^f^ 
those  who  sprang  from  thee  and  belong  to  tbee  by  kindred 
descent.  The  members  bom  to  the  congregaUon  in  exile  will 
begin,  as  soon  as  they  retnm  to  their  home,  to  build  up  again 
the  ruins  of  olden  ^me,  the  foundations  of  earlier  generation^ 
i.e.  houses  and  cities  of  which  only  the  foundations  are  left 
(ch.  Ixi.  4) ;  therefore  Israel  restored  to  its  fatherland  rec^ves 
the  honourable  title  of  "  builder  of  breaches,"  *'  restorer  of  streets 
(i.e.  of  places  much  frequented  once)  ^31^7  "  (for  inhabiting), 
i.e.  so  that,  although  so  desolate  now  (ch.  xxziii.  8),  they  become 
habitable  and  populous  once  more. 

The  third  part  of  the  prophecy  now  adds  to  the  duties  of 
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human  love  the  datj  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  together  with 
etiaatly  great  promises;  i.e.  it  adds  the  duties  of  the  first  table  to 
those  of  the  second,  for  the  service  of  vorks  is  sanctified  by  the 
service  of  worship.  Vers.  13, 14.  *'  If  thou  hold  back  t}iy  foot 
Jrom  ike  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  businett  on  my  holy  day,  and 
ealtest  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  Jehovah,  reverer,  and 
/lonourett  it,  not  doing  thine  oum  ways,  not  pursuing  thy  buaiTiesa 
and  tpeaking  words :  tlien  wilt  thou  have  delight  in  Jehovah,  and 
J  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and 
maie  thee  enjoy  the  inheritanee  of  Jacob  thy  forefather,  for 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."  The  duty  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath  is  also  enforced  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xvii.  19  aqq.)  and 
£zekiel  (ch.  xx.  12  sqq.,  xxii.  8,  26),  and  the  neglect  of  this 
du^  severely  condemned.  Ch.  Ivi.  has  already  shown  the  im-  . 
portance  attached  to  it  by  our  prophet.  The  Sabbath,  above 
all  other  institutions  appointed  by  the  law,  was  the  true  means 
of  uniting  and  snataining  Israel  as  a  religions  commnnity,  more 
especially  in  exile,  where  a  great  part  of  the  worship  necessarily 
fell  into  abeyance  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  land ;  but  whilst  it  was  a  Mosaic  insti- 
tution so  far  as  its  legal  appointments  were  concerned,  it  rested, 
in  a  way  which  reached  even  beyond  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
apon  a  basis  much  older  than  that  of  the  law,  being  a  cere- 
monial copy  of  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  which  was  the  divine 
rest  established  by  God  as  the  true  object  of  all  motion;  for 
God  entered  into  Himself  again  after  He  had  created  the  world 
oat  of  Himself,  that  all  created  things  might  enter  into  Him. 
In  order  that  this,  the  great  end  set  before  all  creation,  and 
especially  before  mankind,  viz.  entrance  into  the  rest  of  God, 
might  be  secured,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  prescribed  by  the 
law  was  a  divine  method  of  education,  which  put  an  end  every 
week  to  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  people,  with  their  secular 
influence  and  their  tendency  to  fix  the  mind  on  outward  things, 
and  was  designed- by  the  strict  prohilNtion  of  all  work  to  force 
them  to  enter  into  themselves  and  occupy  their  minds  with 
God  ttnd  His  word.  The  prophet  does  not  hedge  round  this 
commandment  to  keep  the  Sabbath  with  any  new  precepts,  but 
merely  demands  for  its  observance  full  truth  answering  to  the 
spirit  of  the  letter.  "  If  thou  torn  away  thy  foot  from  the 
Sabbath  "  is  equivalent  to,  if  tfaoa  do  sot  tread  upon  its  holy 
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ground  witt  a  foot  occupied  with  its  everyday  work,  frttj 
which  follows  is  not  elliptical  (=-  nibjjp  answering  to  ri3^, 
an  nnnecessary  and  mistaken  assumption),  but  an  explanatory 
pennntative  of  the  object  "thy  foot;"  "turn  away  thy  foot," 
viz.  from  attending  to  thy  business  (a  defective  plural)  on  my 
holy  day.  Again,  if  thou  call  (i.e.  from  inward  contemplation 
and  esteem)  the  Sabbath  a  pleasure  (One^,  because  it  leads  thee 
to  Ood,  and  not  a  burden  because  it  leads  thee  away  from 
thine  everyday  life;  cf.  Amos  viii.  5)  and  the  holy  one  of 
Jehovah  (on  this  masculine  personification  of  the  Sabbath,  see 
ch.  Ivi.  2),  "  m'khubbdd,"  honoured  ^  honourable,  honorandua 
(see  vol.  i;  p.  128),  and  if  thou  truly  honourest  him,  whom 
Jehovah  has  invested  with  the  splendour  of  His  own  glory 
.  (Gen.'ii.  3:  "and  sanctified  it"),  "not"  (IP  ^  wtrre  ftij)  ".to 
perform,  thy  ways "  (the  ordinary  ways  which  relate  to  self- 
preservation,  not  to  God),  "  not  to  attend  to  thine  own  basiDess" 
(see  at  ver.  3)  "  and  make  words,"  viz,  words  of  vain  useless 
character  and  needless  multitude  ('I3n~i3'^  as  in  Hos.  x.  4, 
denoting  unspiritual  gossip  and  boasting)  \  ^  then,  just  as  the 
Sabbath  is  thy  pleasure,  so  wilt  thou  have  thy  pleasure  in 
Jehovah,  i.e.  enjoy  His  delightful  fellowship  ('■ttI'  M^IW^  a 
promise  as  in  Job  xxii.  26),  and  He  will  reward  thee  for  tliy 

'  ^itzig  observes,  that  "  the  lair  lA  the  Sabbath  has  already  recraved 
the  Jewish  addition,  '  speaking  ia  woi^.'  "  Bat  item  the  premin  that  tlie 
aabbattcal  rest  of  God  was  rest  from  speaking  Eia  creating  word  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  6),  all  the  coDcdueion  that  tradition  baa  ever  drawn  is,  that  on  the 
Sabbath  men  must  to  a  certain  extent  rest  i13lnD  as  well  as  nefyoD  ;  and 
when  B.  Simon  b.  Jochai  exclaimed  to  his  loqoadona  old  mother  on  the 
Sabbath,  "Keeping  the  Sabbath  means  keeping  silence,"  his  meaning  waa 
not  that  talking  in  itself  was  working  and  therefore  all  convereation  was 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  TraditioD  neror  wrat  aa  f ar  ae  this.  The 
rabbinical  eiposition  of  the  passage  before  ua  ia  the  following :  "  Let  not 
thf  talking  on  the  Sabbath  be  the  same  as  that  on  working  days  ;"  and 
when  it  is  stated  once  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  that  the  Rabbina  could 
haidlj  bring  themselvee  to  allow  of  friendly  greetings  on  the  Sabbath,  it 
certainly  follows  from  this,  that  they  did  not  forbid  them.  Even  the 
anthoT  of  the  n^TP  (rTia'T  nrrh  'Je*)  with  ita  excessive  ceremonial  etrin- 
gency  goes  no  further  than  this,  that  on  the  Sabbath  men  most  abstain 
from  ^n  ^^1-  And  is  it  poaaible  that  our  prophet  can  have  been  more 
stringent  than  the  strictest  tradiUonalista,  and  wi^ed  to  mila  the  keeper 
of  the  Sabbath  a  Carthnaan  monk  ?  There  coald  not  be  a  more  thorough 
perversion  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  than  thit. 
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rennnciaHoD  of  earthly  advantages  w!th  a  victorious  reign,  witli 
an  nnapproachable  possession  of  the  high  places  of  the  land — 
i.e.  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  promised  land,  which 
shall  then  bo  restored  to  thee, — and  with  the  free  and  undisputed 
usufruct  of  the  inheritance  promised  to  thy  forefather  Jacob 
(Pa.  CT.  10,  11 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  13  and  xxxiii.  29) ; — this  will  be 
thy  glorious  reward,  for  the  month  of  Jehovah,  hath  spoken  it. 
Thus  does  Isaiah,  confirm  the  predictions  of  ch,  i.  20  and  xl.  25 
(compare  ch.  sxlv,  3  and  the  passages  quoted  at  vol.  i.  p.  425). 

SECOND  PROPHECY.— CaiP.  ux. 

THE  EXISTING  WALL  OF  PABTITIOIT  BBOKEN  DOWN  AT  LAST. 

This  second  prophetic  address  continues  the  reproachful 
theme  of  the  first.  In  the  previous  prophecy  we  found  the 
virtues  which  are  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  to  which  He  pro- 
mbes  redemption  as  a  reward  of  grace,  set  in  contrast  with 
those  false  means,  upon  which  the  people  rested  their  claim  to 
redemption.  In  the  prophecy  before  us  the  sins  v^liich  retard 
redemption  are  still  more  directly  exposed.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  Be- 
hold, Jehovah's  Itand  is  not  too  short  to  help,  nor  His  ear  too  heavy 
to  hear;  hut  your  iniquities  have  become  a  partif-wall  between 
■  you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have  hidden  His  face  from 
you,  so  that  He  does  not  hear"  The  reason  why  redemption  is 
delayed,  is  not  that  the  power  of  Jehovah  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient for  it  (cf.  ch.  1.  2),  or  that  He  has  not  been  aware  of 
their  desire  for  it,  hut  that  their  iniquities  (DS^nJ^jr  with  the 
second  syllable  defective)  have  become  dividers  (□^TnsQ,  defec- 
tive), have  grown  into  a  party-wall  between  tbem  and  their 
God,  and  their  sins  (cf.  Jer.  v.  25)  have  hidden  pdnim  from 
them.  As  the  "  hand"  (ydd)  in  ch.  xxviii.  2  is  the  absolute 
hand ;  so  here  the  "  face"  {pdnJm)  is  that  face  which  sees 
everything,  which  is  everywhere  present,  whether  uncovered  or 
concealed ;  which  diffuses  light  when  it  unveils  itself,  and 
leaves  darkness  when  it  is  veiled ;  the  sight  of  which  is  blessed- 
ness, and  not  to  «ee  which  is  damnation.  This  absolute  coun- 
tenance is  never  to  be  seen  in  this  life  without  a  veil ;  but  the 
rejection  and  abase  of  grace  mdce  this  veil  a  perfectly  im- 
penetrable covering.     And  Israel  had  forfeited  in  this  way  the 
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light  and  sight  of  this  cotmtenance  of  God,  and  had  raised  « 
party-wall  between  itself  and  Him,  and  that  P^Mte,  so  that  He 
did  not  hear,  i,e.  so  that  their  prayer  did  not  reach  Him  (Lam. 
iii.  44)  or  bring  down  an  answer  from  Him. 

The  sins  of  Israel  are  sins  in  words  and  deeds.  Yer.  3. 
"  For  your  handt  are  defiled  mth  blood,  and  your  fingert  vjitk 
iniquity ;  your  lipa  tpeak  lies,  your  tongue  murmur*  vnciedTUfS," 
The  verb  7kj,  to  spot  (see  ch.  kiii.  3),  is  a  later  softening  down 
of  ^P\  (e.g.  2  Sam.  i.  21) ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  niphal  ^03 
(Zeph.  iii.  1),  we  have  here,  as  in  Lam.  ir.  14,  the  doable  passive 
form  7M^,  compounded  of  niphal  and  pnal.  The  post-biblical 
nithpail,  compounded  of  the  niphal  and  the  hiihpael,  is  a  mixed 
form  of  the  same  kind,  though  we  also  meet  with  it  in  a  few 
biblical  passages  (Deut.  xxi.  8 ;  Prov.  xsvii.  15 ;  Ezek.  xxiii. ' 
48).  The  Terb  hdgdh  (LXX.  ^Xera)  combines  the  two 
meanings  of  "  thought"  (meditation  or  reflection),  and  of  a 
light  low  "  expression,"  half  Inward  half  outward. 

The  description  now  passes  over  to  the  social  and  jadidal 
life.  Lying  and  oppression  universally  prevail.  Vers.  4-6. 
"  No  one  ipeah  vitk  justice,  and  no  one  pleads  with  faithftdness  ; 
men  trust  in  vanity,  and  speak  with  deception;  they  conceive 
trouble,  and  bring  forth  rutn.  They  hatch  basilisks'  eggs,  and 
weave  spiders'  webs.  He  that  eatetk  of  their  eggs  must  die  ;  and 
if  one  is  trodden  upon,  it  splits  into  an  adder.  Their  webs  do 
not  suffice  for  clothing,  and  men  cannot  cover  themselves  with 
their  works :  their  works  are  works  of  rmt,  and  the  practice  of 
injustice  is  in  their  hands."  As  tH^  is  generally  used  in  these 
prophetic  addresses  in  the  sense  of  tntpvaaeiv,  and  the  judicial 
meaning,  dtare,  in  jus  vocare,  litem  intendere,  cannot  be  sot- 
tained,  we  must  adopt  this  explanation,  "  no  one  gives  public 
evidence  with  justice"  (LXX.  ovSeU  XaKet  hutaui),  p\|V  is  firm 
adherence  to  the  mle  of  right  and  truth ;  ^^^OK  &  conscientious 
reliance  which  awakens  trust ;  OBcb  (in  a  reciprocal  sense,  as 
in  ch.  xliii.  26,  Ixri.  16)  signifies  the  commencement  and  par- 
suit  of  a  law-suit  with  any  one.  The  abstract  infinitives  which 
follow  in  ver.  46  express  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
social  life  of  that  time,  after  the  manner  of  the  historical  in- 
finitive in  Latin  (cf.  ch.  xxi.  5 ;  Oea.  §  131,  4,  h).  Men  trust 
in  tohil,  that  which  is  perfectly  destitute  of  truth,  and  speak. 
^^»  what  is  morally  cormpt  and  worthless.    The  doable  fignre 
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JOf  T^Tl'fey  lin  is  taken  from  Job  xv.  35  (cf.  Pa.  vii.  15). 
llji  (compare  the  poel  in  ver.  13)  is  only  another  form  for  nVi 
(Qes.  5 131,  4,  6) ;  and  Tpin  (the  western  or  Palestinian  reading 
here),  or  "wi  (the  oriental  or  Babylonian  reading),  is  the  asnal 
form  of  the  inf.  ah».  hiph.  (Gea.  §  53,  Anm.  2).  What  they 
cany  aboat  with  them  and  'set  in  operation  is  compared  in 
ver.  5a  to  basilisks'  eggs  (*?^l'f  ■(,  aerpent  rtgulut,  as  in  ch.  a.  8) 
and  spiders'  webs  (^?^,  as  in  Job  viii.  14,  from  ^11,  possibly 
in  the  sense  of  squatter,  sitter  still,  with  the  snbstantire  ending 
ish;  see  Jeshurun,  p.  228).  They  hatch  basilisks'  eggs  (yga 
like  S^^,  ch.  xxxiv.  15^  a  perfect,  denoting  that  which  has 
hitherto  always  taken  place  and  therefore  is  a  customary 
thing) ;  and  they  spin  spiders'  webs  (n?  possibly  related  to 
apa^-vt}  ■}  the  future  denoting  that  which  goes  on  occorring). 
The  point  of  comparison  in  the  first  figuro  is  the  injurioos 
nature  of  all  they  do,  whether  men  rely  upon  it,  in  which  case 
"  he  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dJeth,"  or  whether  they  are  bold 
or  imprudent  enough  to  try  and  frustrate  their  plans  and  per- 
formances, when  that  (the  egg)  which  is  crushed  or  trodden 
upon  splits  into  an  adder,  ie.  sends  out  an  adder,  which  snaps 
at  the  heel  of  the  disturber  of  its  rest,  itt  as  in  Job  zxzix.  15, 
here  the  part.  paa».  fern,  like  fTflD  (ch.  xlix.  21),  with  — instead 
of  ~,  like  n:7,  the  ori^nal  d  of  the  feminine  (2t!rdt&)  having 
returned  from  its  lengthening  intod  to  the  weaker  lengthening 
into  i.  The  point  of  comparison  in  the  second  figure  is  the 
worthlessness  and  decep^ve  character  of  their  works.  What 
they  spin  and  make  does  not  serve  for  a  covering  to  any  man 
(^Bsri^  with  the  most  general  subject :  Ges.  §  137,  3),  but  has 
umply  the  appearance  of  nsefalneBS ;  their  works  are  l^tjt'^^'^ 
(with  metheg,  not  munocA,  under  the  Mem)^  evil  works,  and  their 
acts  are  all  directed  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbour,  in  his 
right  and  his  possession. 

This  evil  doing  of  theirs  rises  even  to  hatred,  the  very 
opposite  of  that  love  which  is  well-pteasing  to  God.  Ver.  7. 
"  ThN.rfeet  run  to  evil,  and  make  hastt  to  shed  mnocent  hhod : 

1  Neither  xMiptc  nor  dfrn^n  has  hitlierto  been  traced  to  an  Indian  root 
b  Bi>7  admissible  way.  Beitfe;  deduces  the  former  from  the  root  dhtri 
(to  twist) ;  bat  this  root  has  to  perform  an  immense  number  of  services 
M.  MUlIer  deduces  tbe  Utter  boia  rak;  bat  this  means  to  make,  not 
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their  titoughts  are  thoughts  of  vneiednees ;  wasting  and  dettrtietion 
are  in  their  patlti,"  Paul  has  intenroTen  this  passage  Into  bis 
description  of  the  oniversal  corruption  of  morals,  in  Rom.  iii. 
15-17.  The  comparison  of  life  to  a  road,  and  of  a  man's  con- 
duct to  walking,  is  very  common  in  proverbial  sayings.  The 
prophet  has  here  taken  from  them  both  his  simile  and  his 
expressions.  We  may  see  from  ver.  la,  that  during  the  cap- 
tivit'y^the  true  believers  were  persecuted  even  to  death  by  their 
countr^en,  who  had  forgotten  God.  The  verbs  WViJ  and  ^^O^ 
fthe  pi^per  reading,  with  metheg,  not  munocA,  under  the  d) 
depict  the  pleasure  taken  in  wickedness,  when  the  conscience  is 
thoronghly  lolled  to  sleep. 

Tkeir  whole  nature  is  broken  np  into  discord.  Yer.  8. 
"  The  way  of  peace  ihey  know  not,  and  t/iere  is  no  right  in  their 
roadt:  they  make  their  paths  crooked :  every  one  who  treads  iqwn 
them  knows  no  peace"  With  T^,  the  way  upon  which  a  man 
goes,  the  prophet  uses  interchangeably  (here  and  in  ver.  7) 
n?DD,  a  high-road  thrown  up  with  an  embankment ;  ^Jp?  (with 
the  plural  in  tm  and  6th),  a  carriage-road ;  and  i^S'^i,  a  footpath 
formed  by  the  constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  travellers. 
Peaceable  conduct,  springing  from  a  love  of  peace,  and  aiming 
at  producing  peace,  is  altogether  strange  to  them ;  no  such 
thing  b  to  be  met  with  in  their  path  as  the  recognition  or 
practice  of  right ;  they  make  their  paths  for  themselves  (°'7?, 
dot.  ethicus),  i.e.  most  diligendy,  twisting  about ;  and  whoever 
treads  upon  them  {hdh,  neuter,  as  in  cb.  xxvii.  4),  forfeits  all 
enjoyment  of  either  inward  or  outward  peace.  Skdldm  is 
repeated  significantly,  in  Isaiah's  peculiar  style,  at  the  end  of 
the  verse.  The  first  strophe  of  the  prophecy  closes  here :  it 
was  from  no  want  of  power  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  God, 
that  He  had  not  come  to  the  help  of  His  people;  the  fault 
lay  in  their  own  sins. 

In  the  second  strophe  the  prophet  includes  himself  when 
speaking  of  the  people.  They  now  mourn  over  that  state  of 
exhaustion  into  which  they  have  been  brought  through  the 
perpetual  straining  and  disappointment  of  expecta^on,  and 
confess  those  sins  on  account  of  which  the  righteousness  and 
salvation  of  Jehovah  have  been  withheld.  The  prophet  u 
speaking  communicatively  here ;  for  even  the  better  portion  of 
^e  nation  was  involved  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  tite 
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comiption  which,  prevailed  among  the  exiles,  inasmncli  as  a 
nadon  forms  an  organized  whole,  .and  the  delay  of  redemption 
really  affected  them.  Vers.  9-11.  "  Therefore  right  remains 
far  from  us,  and  righteouenets  doet  not  overtake  u» ;  tee  hope  for 
lighif  and  behold  darhneee  ;  for  brightness — we  walk  in  thick  dark- 
ness. We  grope  along  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  like  eyeless 
men  we  grope :  we  stumble  in  the  light  of  noon-day  as  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  among  the  living  like  the  dead.  We  roar  all  like  bears, 
and  moan  deeply  like  doves:  we  hope  for  right,  and  it  eometh  not; 
for  salvation — it  remoineth  far  off  from  us."  At  the  end  of  this 
gronp  of  verses,  again,  the  thought  with  which  it  sets  oat  is 
palindromic  ally  repeated.  The  perfect  n^m  denotes  a  state  of 
things  reaching  from  the  past  into  the  present;  the  future 
Ul'teTl  a  state  of  things  continuing  nnchangeable  in  tlie  present. 
By  mishpdt  we  understand  a  solution  of  existing  inequalities  or 
incongruities  through  the  judicial  interposition  of  Ood ;  by 
ts'ddqdh  the  manifestation  of  justice,  which  bestows  upon  Israel 
grace  as  its  right  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  salvation 
after  the  long  continuance  of  punishment,  and  pours  out 
merited  punishment  upon  the  instruments  employed  in  punish- 
ing IsraeL  The  prophet's  standpoint,  whether  a  real  or  an 
ideal  one,  is  the  last  decade  of  the  captivity.  At  that  time, 
about  the  period  of  the  Lydian  war,  when  Cyrus  was  making 
one  prosperous  stroke  after  another,  and  yet  waited  so  long 
before'  he  turned  his  arms  against  Babylon,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  hope  and  despondency  alternated  incessantly  in 
the  minds  of  the  exiles.  The  dark  future,  which  the  prophet 
penetrated  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  was  indeed  broken  up  by 
rays  of  hope,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  light^  i.e.  to  a  perfect 
lighting  up  (n'gohoih,  an  intensified  plnral  of  n'goh^,  like 
n'khochoth  in  ch.  xxvi.  10,  pi.  of  n'ihoch&h  in  ver.  14) ;  on  the 
contrary,  darkness  was  still  the  prev^ling  state,  and  in  the  deep 
thick  darkness  ('dphiloth)  the  exiles  pined  away,  without  the 
promised  release  being  effected  for  them  by  the  oppressor  of 
the  nations. .  "  We  grope,"  they  here  complain,  "  like  blind 
men  by  a  wall,  in  which  there  is  no  opening,  and  like  eyeless 
men  we  grope."  e^  (only  used  here)  is  a  synonym  of  the 
older  v^  (Dent,  zzviii.  29) ;  "ffM  (with  the  elision  of  the 
'  reduplication,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  render  audible,  and 
which  comes  op  again  tn  the  paosal  ri^u)  has  the  <iA  of  force, 
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here  of  tlie  impnlse  to  self-preseiraUon,  whic^  leads  them  to 
grope  for  an  outlet  in  this  atropla  \  and  ^\^V  T^  is  not  quite 
synonymous  with  D^)?,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  blindness 
with  apparently  sound  eyes  (cf.  ch.  zliii.  S) ;  and  there  is  also  a 
real  absence  of  eyes,  on  account  of  either  a  natural  malforma- 
tion, or  the  actual  loss  of  the  eyes  through  either  external 
injury  or  disease.  In  the  lamentation  which  follows,  "  we 
stumble  in  the  light  of  noon-day  (QDHX'  >'>^''^'  =  tnendie*, 
the  culminating  point  at  which  the  eastern  light  is  separated 
from  the  western)  as  if  it  were  darkness,  and  □'joenta,  as-  if 
we  were  dead  men,"  we  may  infer  from  the  parallelism  that 
since  □'JorKS  must  express  6ome  antithesis  to  D'J;iQ3,  it  cannot 
mean  either  t«  ccdiginoeit  (Jer.,  Luther,  etc),  or  "in  the  graves" 
(Targ.,  D.  Kimchi,  etc),  or  "in  desolate  places"  (J.  Kimchi). 
Moreover,  there  is  no  such  word  in  Hebrew  as  Q^,  to  be  dar^ 
although  the  lexicoghipbers  give  a  Syiiac  word  KjornK,  thick 

darkness  (possibly  related  to  hi*£,,  which  does  not  mean  the 
dark  night,  but  late  in  the  night) ;  and  the  verb  ihdmen,  to  be 
fat,  is  never  applied  to  "  fat,  i^  thick  darkness,"  as  Knobel 
assumes,  whilst  the  form  of  the  word  with  3  e.  dageih  preclndea 
the  meaning  a  solitary  place  or  desert  (from  B^  =  B^S').  The 
form  in  question  points  rather  to  the  verbal  stem  TP^,  which 
yields  a  fittiug  antitheus  to  D'nD3,  whether  we  explain  it  as 
meaning  "in  luxuriant  fields,"  or  "  among  the  Fat  ones,  u.  those 
who  glory  in  their  abnndant  health."  We  prefer  the  latter, 
since  the  word  misAmanrUin  (Dan.  zi.  24 ;  cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  28) 
had  already  been  coined  to  express  the  other  idea ;  and  as  a  ml^ 
words  formed  with  K  prosth.  point  rather  to  an  attributive  than 
to  a  substantive  idea.  tOB'K  is  a  more  emphatic  form  of  ^^ 
(Judg.  iii.  29) ;  ^  and  0*^OB'K  indicates  indirectly  the  very  same 
thing  which  is  directly  expressed  by  O'lDfO  in  ch.  1. 16.  Such 
explanations  as  "in  opirnit  rebus"   (Stier,  etc.),  or  "in  fat- 

'  The  name  of  the  Fhoeoici&n  god  of  healtli  and  proaperitf ,  viz.  Estnoon, 
which  Alow  Miiller  (Eamun,  tin  Beitrag  atr  3fyAolcgit  du  orient.  Alter- 
thums.  1864)  traoea  to  jat^  (Pb.  IxviiL  32)  from  DEfft  =  DPH,  "th« 
splendid  one  (tUu^lru),"  probftbl^  means  "the  he&lthf  one,  or  one  of  fall 
health  "  (after  the  foim  -nnVKi  miDt!^),  which  ngreea  oomewhat  better 
with  the  account  of  Photios :  'Bt/ttinn  iwi  ^tirluu  iH/*tu/*im  i«i  tf 
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nesa  of  bodj,  i.e.  folneas  of  life"  (Bfittcher),  are  neither  so 
Boitable  to  the  form  of  the  word,  nor  do  they  anawer  to  the 
circamstances  referred  to  here,  where  all  the  people  in  exile 
are  speaking.  The  tnie  meaning  therefore  is,  "we  stumble 
(reel  abont)  among  fat  ones,  or  those  who  lead  a  meny  life,"  as 
if  we  were  dead.  "  And  what,"  as  Dcederlein  observes,  "  can 
be  imagined  more  gloomy  and  sad,  than  to  be  wandering  about 
like  shades,  while  others  are  fat  and  flourishing  ?  "  The  growl- 
ing and  moaning  in  ver.  11  are  expressions  of  impatience  and 
pain  produced  by  longing.  The  people  now  fall  into  a  state  of 
impatience,  and  roar  like  bears  (AdmaA  like  fremere),  as  when, 
for  example,  a  bear  scents  a  flock,  and  prowls  about' it  (vesper- 
tinus  circumgemit  urtiu  ovile :  Hor.  Ep.  xvi.  51);  and  now 
again  they  give  themselves  up  to  melancholy,  and  moan  in  a 
low  and  moumfo]  tone  like  the  doves,  quarum  bhndiiiaa  ver- 
iaque  murmur  hahet  (Ovid),  njri,  like  murtnurare,  expresses 
less  depth  of  tone  or  raudtat  than  riDll.  All  their  looking 
for  righteousness  and  salvation  turns  oat  again  and  again  to 
be  nothing  but  self-deception,  when  the  time  for  their  coming 
seems  close  at  hand. 

The  people  have  already  indicated  by  I?"??  in  ver.  9  that 
this  benighted,  hopeless  state  ia  the  consequence  of  their  pre- 
vailing sins ;  they  now  come  back  to  this,  and  strike  the  note 
of  penitence  {viddui),  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  recur- 
ring rhymes  &rM  and  ^u.  The  prophet  makes  the  confession 
(as  in  Jer.  xiv.  19,  20,  cf.  iii.  21  sqq.),  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  people  as  the  leader  of  their  prayer  {bdal  fphilldh)  :  Vers. 
12,  13.  "  For  our  tranagrettiom  are  many  before  Thee,  and  our 
eins  testify  against  us;  for  our  transgressions  are  knoujn  to  us,  and 
our  evil  deeds  leellknovm:  <^>ottasy  and  denial  of  Jehovah,  and 
turning  back  from  follotning  our  God,  oppressive  and  false  speak- 
ing, receiving  and  giving  out  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood." 
The  people  acknowledge  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  their 
apostate  deeds,  which  are  the  object  of  the  omniscience  of 
God,  and  their  sins  which  bear  witness  against  them  (^^  the 
predicate  of  a  neuter  plural ;  Ges,  §  146,  3).  The  second  ^ 
resumes  the  first :  "  oar  apostate  deeds  are  with  ns  (nK  as  in 
Job  ^ii.  3 ;  cf.  Kl,  Job  xv.  9),  i.e.  we  are  conscious  of  them ; 
and  our  misdeeds,  we  know  them  "  (^JTlT,  for  JuifT,  as  in  Gen. 
zli.  23,  cf.  6,  and  with  7^  as  b  always  the  case  with  verbs  jfy 
TOL.  n.  SO 
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before  i,  and  with  a  suffix;  Ewald,  §  60).  Tbe  sins  are  now 
enumerated  in  ver.  13  in  abstract  infinitive  forms.  At  tbe 
bead  stands  apostasy  in  thought  and  deed,  which  is  expressed 
as  a  threefold  sin.  'n3  (of  Jehovah)  belongs  to  botb  tbe 
"  apostasy  "  (treachery ;  e.g.  ch.  i.  2)  and  the  "  denial "  (Jer.  v. 
12).  3^03  is  an  inf.  abs.  (different  from  Fs.  Ixzx.  19).  Then 
follow  sins  against  the  neighbour :  viz.  sncb  speaking  as  leads 
to  oppression,  and  consists  of  tdrdA,  that  which  deviates  from  or 
is  opposed  to  the  law  and  tmth  (Beat.  six.  16)  ;  also  the  con- 
ception (coneipere)  of  lying  words,  and  the  utterance  of  them 
from  the  heart  in  which  they  are  conceived  (Matt.  xv.  IS,  ni. 
35).  i^ll  and  \ii\  are  the  only  poet  infinitives  which  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  just  as  'nb^B^  (cb.  x.  13)  is  tbe  only  example 
of  a  poet  perfect  of  a  verb  n"?.  The  poil  is  saitable  thron^i- 
ont  this  passage,  because  the  action  expressed  affects  otbns, 
and  is  intended  to  do  them  harm.  According  to  Ewald,  tbe 
poel  indicates  tbe  object  or  tendency:  it  is  tbe  conjogation 
employed  to  denote  seeking,  attacking,  or  laying  hold  of;  e^. 
I^?,  lingua  petere,  i.e.  to  calomniate ;  ^Ip,  oeulo  pttarBj  ue.  to 
envy. 

The  confession  of  personal  sins  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
sinful  state  of  society.  Vers.  14,  Ida.  *'And  right  it  foretd 
back,  and  righteoutneta  ttanda  afar  off;  for  truth  has  fallen  tn 
the  marketplace,  and  honeaty  Jinda  no  admiaaion.  And  truth 
iiecame  mitnng,  and  he  who  avoida  evil  ia  outlawed"  In  con- 
nection with  miahp&t  and  t^ddqSh  here,  we  have  not  to  think 
of  tbe  manifestation  of  divine  judgment  and  justice  wbicb  is 
prevented  from  being  realized ;  but  the  people  are  here  con- 
tinuing tbe  confession  of  their  own  moral  depravity,  Kigbt 
has  been  forced  back  from  the  place  which  it  ought  to  occapj 
(hitAg  is  the  word  applied  in  the  law  to  the  removal  of  boun- 
daries), and  righteoasness  has  to  look  from  afar  off  at  tbe 
unjust  habits  of  the  people,  withoat  being  able  to  interpose. 
And  why  are  right  and  righteousness — that  united  pair  so 
pleasing  to  God  and  beneficial  to  man — ^thrust  out  of  the 
nation,  and  why  do  they  stand  without  t  Becanse  there  is  no 
truth  or  uprightness  in  tbe  nation.  Truth  wanders  about,  and 
stands  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  the  nation ;  but  upon  tiie  open 
street,  the  broad  market-place,  where  justice  is  adminiat^ml, 
and  whero  she  ought  above  all  to  stand  upright  and  be  pr^ 
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served  upright,  she  has  stumbled  and  fallen  down  (cf.  ch. 
iii.  8)  ;  and  honesty  (n'khoclidh'),  which  goes  straight  forward, 
would  gladly  enter  the  limits  ^  the  fontm,  but  she  cannot : 
people  and  judges  alike  form  a  barrier  which  keeps  her  back. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  indicated  in  rer.  15«:  truth  in  its 
manifold  practical  forms  has  become  a  missing  thing;  and  who- 
error  aroids  the  ^sting  voice  is  miehtolil  {part  hUkpoel,  not 
hilhpoal),  one  who  b  obliged  to  let  himself  be  plnndered  and 
stripped  (Ps.  IxxvL  6),  to  be  made  a  tkdidl  (Mic.  i.  8),  Arab. 
masl&b,  with  a  passive  tnm  given  to  the  refiective  meaning, 
sfl  in  f^n?!?,  to  cause  one's  self  to-  be  spied  out  =  to  disguise 
one's  self,  and  M  kt  the  so-called  niphat  toleiy^vum  (Ewald, 
133,  b,  2). 

The  third  strophe  of  the  propheqr  eommcncea  at  ver.  15b 
or  ver.  16.  It  be^ns  with  tiireatening,  and  closes  with  pro- 
mises ;  for  the  true  Datnre  of  God  i»  love,  anid  every  msnifea- 
tatjon  of  wrath  is  merely  one  [^ase  in  its  .development.  In 
consideration  <tf  the  fact  that  this  corrupt  state  of  things  fur- 
nishes no  iM-ospect  oi  self-improrement,  Jehovah  has  already 
equipped  Himself  for  jndiciid  interposition.  Vers.  15&-18. 
'*  And  JehovaX  aav  it^  and  it  vat  dwpUating  m  His  eyei,  that 
there  uiat  no  right.  And  He  laa  iitat  there  wai  not  a  man  any- 
where, and  uxM  aiUmithed  that  there  wtu  nowhere  an  itUercestor : 
Mm  Hie  arm  brought  Him  help,  and  Hie  nghteoutnese  became 
Sie  stay.  And  He  put  on  rigliteoumese  ae  a  mat  of  mail,  and 
the  helmet  of  ealvt^ion  vpon  Hie  head;  and  put  on  garments  of 
vengeance  ae  armtntr,  OMd  clothed  Himaelf  in  zeal  ae  in  a  cloak. 
According  to  the  deede,  meeordingly  He  wilt  repay:  buminff 
wrath  to  Hie  adverearies,  puniehment  to  Hie  foes ;  the  islands 
He  vill  repay  vith  chaetieement,"  The  jffophet^s  language  has 
now  toilsomely  woiled  its  way  tbrongh  the  onderwood  of  keen 
reproach,  of  dark  descriptions  of  character,  and  of  mournful 
confession  which  has  brought  up  the  apostacry  of  the  great 
mass  in  all  the  blacker  colours  before  hu  mind,  from  the  fact 
that  the  confession  proceeds  from  those  who  are  ready  for 
salvation.  And  now,  having  come  to  the  description  of  the 
approaching  jadgment,  oat  of  whose  furnace  the  church  of 
the  future  is  to  spring  it  rises  again  like  a  palm-tree  that  has 
been  violently  hnrled  to  the  ground,  and  shakes  its  head  as 
if  restored  to  itself  in  the  transforming  ether  of  the  fntore. 
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Jehovali  saw,  and  it  excited  His  displeasure  ("  it  was  evfl  in 
Hia  eyes,"  an  antiquated  phrase  from  the  Pentateach,  e^. 
Gen.  xxxviti.  10)  to  see  tliat  right  (which  He  loves,  ch.  Ixi.  8; 
Ps.  xxzvii.  28)  had  vanished  from  the  life  of  Hia  nation.  He 
saw  that  there  was  no  man  there,  no  man  possessing  either  the 
disposition  or  the  power  to  stem  this  corruption  (b^'m  as  in  Jer. 
V.  1,  cf.  I  Sam.  iv.  9,  1  Kings  ii.  2,  and  the  <Jd  Jewish  say- 
ing, "  Wliere  there  is  no  man,  I  strive  to  be  a  man  ").  He  was 
astonished  (the  sight  of  such  total  depravity  exdting  in  Him 
the  highest  degree  of  compassion  uid  displeasure)  that  there 
was  no  T^^'^y  i.€.  no  one  to  step  in  between  God  and  the  peopl^ 
and  by  his  intercession  %o  press  this  disastrous  condition  of  the 
people  upon  the  attention  of  God  (see  cb.  liii.  12) ;  no  one  to 
form  a  wall  against  the  coming  ruin,  and  cover  the  rent  with 
hb  body;  no  one  to  appease  the  wrath,  like  Aaron  (Num.  xvii. 
12,  13)  or  Fhinehas  (Num.  xxv.  7).  What  the  ftU.  eotuee. 
affirms  from  JfK^J  onwards,  is  not  something  to  come,  hut 
something  past,  as  distinguished  from  the  coming  events  an* 
nounced  from  ver.  18  onwards.  Because  tbe  nation  was  so 
utterly  and  deeply  corrupt,  Jehovah  bad  equipped  Himself 
for  judicial  interposition.  The  equipment  was  already  com- 
pleted ;  only  the  taking  of  vengeance  remuned  to  be  effected. 
Jehovah  saw  no  man  at  His  side  who  was  either  able  or  willing 
to  help  Him  to  His  right  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  abomi- 
natious,  or  to  support  His  cause.  Then  His  own  arm  became 
His  help,  and  His  righteousness  His  support  (cf,  ch.  Ixiii.  5) ; 
80  that  He  did  not  desist  from  the  judgment  to  which  He  felt 
Himself  impelled,  until  He  had  procured  the  fullest  satisfac- 
tion for  the  honour  of  His  holiness  (ch.  v.  16).  The  armour 
which  Jehovah  puts  on  is  now  described.  According  to  the 
scriptural  view,  Jehovah  is  never  unclothed ;  but  the  free 
radiation  of  His  own  nature  shapes  itself  into  a  garmient  of 
light  Light  is  tiie  robe  He  wears  (Fs.  civ.  2).  When  the 
prophet  describes  this  garment  of  light  as  changed  into  a  suit 
of  armour,  this  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
the  apostle  in  £ph.  vi.  speaks  of  a  Christian's  panoply.  Just 
as  there  the  separate  pieces  of  annour  represent  the  manifold 
self-manifestations  of  the  inward  spiritual  life,  so  here  the 
pieces  of  Jehovah's  armour  stand  for  the  manifold  self-mani- 
festations of  His  holy  natur^  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
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wrath  Bud  love.  He  does  not  ann  Himself  from  anj  outward 
nrmouiy ;  but  the  armoury  is  His  infinite  wrath  and  Hia 
infinite  love,  and  the  might  in  which  He  manifests  Himself 
in  such  and  such  a  way  to  His  creatures  is  His  infinite  will. 
He  puts  on  righteonsneBs  as  a  coat  of  mail  {\^  in  half  pause, 
as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  34  in  full  paase,  for  I^^?',  0  passing  into 
the  broader  a,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Y^fy,,  v^rc^ ;  also  in 
Gen.  xliii.  14,  'ni'SB' ;  xlix.  3,  ly ;  ilix.  27,  rp'),  so  that  Hia 
appearance  on  every  side  is  righteonsness ;  and  on  His  head 
He  sets  the  helmet  of  salvation :  for  the  ultimate  object  for 
which  He  goes  into  the  conflict  is  the  redemption  of  the 
oppressed,  salvation  as  the  fmit  of  the  victory  gained  by 
nghteonsnees.  And  over  the  coat  of  mail  He  draws  on  clothes 
of  vengeance  aa  a  tabard  (LXX.  irepi^oKcuov),  and  wraps 
Himself  in  zeal  as  in  a  war-cloak.  The  inexorable  justice  of 
God  is  compared  to  an  impenetrable  brazen  coat  of  mail ;  His 
joyful  salvation,  to  a  helmet  which  glitters  from  afar ;  His 
vengeance,  with  its  manifold  inflictions  of  punishment,  to  the 
clothes  worn  above  the  coat  of  mail ;  and  His  wrathful  zeal 
(nwap  from  lO^,  to  be  deep  red)  with  the  fiery-looking  cblamys. 
No  weapon  is  mentioned,  neither  sword  nor  bow ;  for.  His 
own  arm  procures  Him  help,  and  this  alone.  But  what  will 
Jehovah  do,  when  He  has  armed  Himself  thus  with  justice 
and  salvation,  vengeance  and  zeal  1  As  ver.  18  affirms,'  He 
will  carry  out  a  severe  and  general  retributive  judgment.  ^|> 
and  •fTDi  signify  accomplishment  of  (on  gdmal,  see  at  ch.  iii.  9) 
a  p^fMi  /ie<rov;  m^i,  which  may  signify,  according  to  the  con- 
text,  either  manifestations  of  love  or  manifestations  of  wrath, 
and  either  retribution  as  looked  at  from  the  side  of  God,  or 
forfeiture  as  regarded  from  the  side  of  man,  has  the  latter 
meaning  here,  viz.  the  works  of  men  and  the  double-sided 
^mnl,  i.e.  repayment,  and  that  in  the  inffiction  of  punish- 
ment. W3,  as  if,  as  on  account  of,  signifies,  according  to  its 
Semitic  use,  tn  the  measure  (?)  of  that  which  is  fitting  (^) ; 
cf.  ch.  Ixiii.  7,  wit  par  eat  propter.  It  is  repeated  with  em- 
phasis (like  Xn  in  ch.  Iii.  6)  ;  the  second  stands  without  rectwn, 
as  the  correlate  of  the  first.  By  the  adversaries  and  enemies, 
we  naturally  nnderstand,  after  what  goes  before,  the  rebellious 
Israelites.  The  prophet  does  not  mention  these,  however,  bat 
"  the  ialandi,"  that  ia  to  say,  the  heathen  world.     He  hides  tbo 
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special  judgment  apon  Israel  in  the  general  judgment  upon 
the  nations.  The  very  same  fate  falls  npon  Israel,  the  salt  of 
the  world  which  has  lost  its  Bavour,  as  upon  the  whole  of  the 
ungodly  world.  The  purified  church  will  have  its  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  out  of  which  the  crying  injustice  has  I>een 
swept  away. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  depict  the  ^^V",  the  symbol 
of  which  is  the  helmet  upon  Jehovah's  head.  Vers.  19,  20. 
"  And  they  will  fear  the  name  of  Jehovah  from  the  wett,  and 
Hie  ghry  from  the  rising  of  tJte  ttm:  for  He  will  come  tiie  a 
stream  dammed  up,  which  «  tempest  of  Jehovah  drives  away. 
And  a  Redeemer  eamee  for  Zion,  and  for  those  who  turn  from 
apoetagy  in  Jaeob,  saith  Jehovah^  Instead  of  ^^1%  Knobel 
would  strike  out  the  metlteg,  and  read  liri^i, "  and  they  will  see;" 
but  "  seeing  the  name  of  Jehovah "  (the  usual  -expression  is 
"seeing  His  glory")  is  a  pkrase  .that  cannot  be  met  with, 
thoagh  it  is  certainly  a  passable  one;  aod  the  relation  in 
which  ver.  196  stands  to  19a  does  not  recommend  the  altera- 
tion, since  ver.  ld&  attributes  that  general  fear  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  58)  and  of  His  glory  (see  the  parallel 
overlooked  by  Knobel,  Ps.  cii.  16),  which  follows  the  manifes- 
tation of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  manifestation  occars.  Moreover,  the  true  Masoretic 
reading  in  this  passage  ia  not  ItTiT  (as  in  Mie.  vii.  17),  but 
WV^  (see  Norzi).  The  two  It?  ia  3i^D  {with  the  indispens- 
able melheg  before  the  ehatepk,  and  m  second  to  ensure  clear- 
ness of  pronunciation)  *  and  C^B^nni^Q^  (also  with  the  so-called 
strong  melheg)*  indicate  the  teminvt  a  fuo.  From  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  will  fear  tX  the  name  and  of  the  gloiy  of  Jehovah 
become  naturalized  among  the  natiens  of  the  world.  For 
when  God  has  withdrawn  His  name  and  His  glory  from  the 
world's  history,  as  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  (and  also  at 
the  present  time),  the  return  of  both  is  all  the  more  intense  and 
extraordinary ;  and  this  is  represented  here  ia  a  figure  which 
recala  ch.  xxx.  27,  26,  x.  22,  33  (cf.  Ezek.  xliii.  2).  The 
accentuation,  which  gives  pashta  to  1^13,  does  indeed  appear  to 
make  "ly  the  subject,  either  in  the  eense  of  oppressor  or  adver- 
sary, as  in  Lam.  iv.  12,  or  in  that  of  oppression,  as  in  ch.  xxv.  4, 
1  See  the  law  in  Klr'a  Mttheg-Setaag,  §  29. 
*  See  idem,  g  28. 
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xxTi.  16,  xsx.  20.  The  former  is  qaite  out  of  the  question, 
since  no  such  transition  to  a  human  instrument  of  the  retri- 
butive judgment  could  well  take  place  after  the  t^  wn  in 
ver.  18.  In  support  of  the  latter,  it  would  he  possible  to  quote 
ch.  xlviii.  18  and  Ixvt.  12,  since  1V  is  the  antithesis  to  shdltm. 
But  according  to  snch  parallels  as  cb.  xxx.  37,  28,  it  is  incom- 
parably more  natural  to  talce  Jehovah  (His  name,  His  glory) 
as  the  subject.  Moreover,  ^3,  which  must  in  any  case  refer  to 
mSf  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  *iy  is  the  subject,  to  which  13 
would  have  the  most  natural  claim  to  be  referred, — an  explana- 
tion indeed  which  Stier  and  Hahn  have  really  tried,  taking 
nDD»  as  in  Ps.  Ix.  4,  and  rendering  it  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
holds  up  a  banner  against  him,  viz.  the  enemy."  If,  however, 
Jehovah  is  the  subject  to  ito;,  "iX  ^^|^  must  be  taken  together 
(like  DT??D . . .  o:©?,  ch. 3ti.  9;  nalD  ^m, Ps.  cxliii.  10;  Ges.  §  111, 
2,  b),  either  in  the  sense  of  *'a  hemming  stream,"  one  causing 
as  it  were  a  state  of  nege  (from  tsar,  cb.  xsi.  2,  xxix.  3),  or, 
better  still,  according  to  the  adjective  use  of  the  noun  iv  (here 
with  tzakepk,  TX  from  tis)  m  ch.  xxviii.  20,  Job  xli.  7,  2  Kings 
vi.  1,  a  closely  confined  stream,  to  whose  waters  the  banks  form 
a  compreuing  dam,  which  it  bursts  through  when  agitated  by  a 
tempest,  carrying  everything  away  with  it.  Accordingly,  the 
explanation  we  adopt  is  this:  Jehovah  will  come  like  the  stream, 
a  stream  hemmed  in,  which  a  wind  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  (like  "  the 
mountains  of  God,"  "  cedars  of  God,"  "  garden  of  Jehovah," 
ch.  li.  3,  cf.  Num.  xxiv.  6)  a  strong  tempestuous  wind,  sweeps 
away  (^3  "9?^  nOs'ta-b-bd,  with  the  tone  drawn  back  and  dageth 
forte  eonj.  in  the  monosyllable,  the  pilel  of  nae  with  Beth:  to 
hunt  into,  to  press  upon  and  put  to  flight), — a  figure  which 
also  indicates  that  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  the  driving  force  in 
this  His  judicially  gracious  revelation  of  Himself.  Then,  when 
the  name  of  Jehovah  makes  itself  legible  once  more  as  with 
letters  of  fire,  when  His  glory  comes  like  a  sea  of  fire  within 
the  horizon  of  the  world's  history,  all  the  world  from  west  to 
east,  from  east  to  west,  will  begin  to  fear  Him.  But  the  tnte 
object  of  the  love,  which  bursts  forth  through  this  revelation  of 
wrath,  is  His  church,  which  includes  not  only  those  who  have 
Ktained  their  faith,  hut  all  who  have  been  truly  converted  toHim, 
Asd  He  comes  (K3  a  continuation  of  t^3^)  for  Zion  a  Bedeemer, 
i.e.  as  a  Bedeemer  (a  closer  definition  of  the  predicate),  and  for 
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those  who  tnm  away  from  apostasy  (V^  '3B',  compare  ch.  i.  27, 
and  for  the  genitive  connection  Mic.  ii.  8,  '^'^7?  *?^^)  those  who 
have  turned  away  from  the  war).  The  Vav  here  does  not  signify 
"andindeed,"asinch.]vii.  18,  but  "more  especially."  He  comes 
as  a  Redeemer  for  Zion,  i.e.  His  church  which  has  remained  tme, 
including  those  who  turn  again  to  Jehovah  from  their  previoaa 
apostasy.  In  Rom.  zi.  26  the  apostle  quotes  this  word  of  Grod^ 
which  is  sealed  with  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  as  a  proof  of  the 
final  restoration  of  all  Israel ;  for  tvirp  (according  to  the  Apo- 
calypse, 6  &v  ical  o  f/v  KcH  a  ipj(6/i€Po<i)  is  to  him  the  God  who 
moves  on  through  the  Old  Testament  towards  the  goal  of  His 
incarnation,  and  throngh  the  New  Testament  towards  that  of 
His  parousia  in  Christ,  which  will  bring  the  world's  history  to 
a  close.  But  this  final  close  does  not  take  place  without  its 
having  become  apparent  at  the  same  time  that  God  *'haa  con- 
eluded  all  in  unbelief,  that  He  may  have  compassion  upon  all" 
(Rom.  si.  32). 

Jehovah,  having  thus  come  as  a  Redeemer  to  His  people, 
who  have  hitherto  been  lying  under  the  curse,  makes  an  ever^ 
lasting  covenant  with  them.  Ver.  21.  "  And  I,  thU  it  my 
covenant  witli  them,  saith  Jehovah :  My  ^lirit  which  is  upon  tAee, 
,  atid  my  word  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  ehall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  and  out  of  th£  mouth 
of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  JehovaJi,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 
In  the  words,  "And  I,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,"  we  have 
a  renewal  of  the  words  of  God  to  Abram  in  Gen.  xviJ.  4,  "  As 
for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee."  Instead  of  DW  we 
have  in  the  same  sense  QriK  (not  Dl^K,  as  in  cb.  liv.  15) ;  we 
find  this  very  frequently  in  Jeremiah.  The  following  prophecy 
is  addressed  to  Israel,  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  which  has 
been  hitherto  partially  faithful  and  partially  unfaithful,  bnt 
which  has  now  returned  to  fidelity,  viz.  tie  "  remnant  of 
Israel,!'  which  has. been  rescued  through  the  medium  of  a 
general  judgment  upon  the  nations,  and  to  which  the  great 
body  of  all  who  fear  God  from  east  to  west  attach  themselves. 
This  church  of  the  new  covenant  has  the  Spirit  of  God  over  it, 
for  it  comes  down  upon  it  from  above;  and  the  comforting 
saving  words  of  God  are  not  only  the  blessed  treasure  of  its 
heart,  but  the  confession  of  its  mouth  which  spreads  salvation 
all  around.  The  words  intended  are  those  which  prove,  accord- 
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ing  to  ch.  IL  16,  the  seeds  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth.  The  charch  of  the  last  days,  endowed  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  never  again  forsaking  its  calling,  carries  them  as 
the  evangelist  of  God  in  her  apostolic  mouth.  The  subject 
of  the  following  prophecy  is  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  glorioos 
centre  of  this  holy  church. 

THIRD  PEOPHECT.— Chap.  lx. 

THE  QLORY  OF  THE  JEKUSALEM  OF  THE  LAST  DATS. 

Jt  is  still  night.  The  inward  and  outward  condition  of  the 
church  is  night ;  and  if  it  is  night  followed  by  a  morning,  it  is 
so  only  for  those  who  "  against  hope  believe  in  hope."  The 
reality  which  strikes  the  senses  is  the  night  of  sin,  of  punish- 
ment, of  suffering,  and  of  monrmng, — a  long  night  of  nearly 
seventy  years.  In  this  night,  the  prophet,  according  to  the 
command  of  God,  has  been  prophesying  of  the  coming  light. 
In  his  inward  penetration  of  the  substance  of  his  own  preach- 
ing he  has  come  close  to  the  time  when  faitli  is  to  be  turned 
to  sight.  And  now  in  the  strength  of  God,  who  has  made 
liim  the  mouthpiece  of  His  own  creative  fiat,  he  exclaims  to 
the  church,  ver.  1 :  "  Artie,  grow  light ;  for  thy  light  comelh, 
and  the  glory  of  Jehosak  riseth  upon  thee."  The  appeal  is 
addressed  to  Zion-Jerusalem,  winch  is  regarded  (as  in  ch. 
xlix.  18,  1. 1,  lii.  1,  2,  liv.  1)  as  a  woman,  and  indeed  as  the 
mother  of  Israel.  Here,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  the  chprch 
redeemed  from  banishment,  and  settled  once  more  in  the  holy 
city  and  the  holy  land,  the  church  of  salvation,  which  is  now 
aboat  to  become  the  church  of  glory.  ZIon  lies  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  smitten  down  by  the  judgment  of  God,  brought 
down  to  the  ground  by  inward  prostration,  and  partly  over- 
come by  the  sleep  of  self-security.  She  now  hears  the  cry, 
"Arise"  (q&mi).  This  is  not  a  mere  admonition,  but  a  word  of 
power  which  puts  new  life  into  her  limbs,  so  that  she  is  able  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  on  which  she  has  lain,  as  it  were,  under 
the  ban.  The  night,  which  has  brought  her  to  the  ground 
mourning,  and  faint,  and  intoxicated  with  sleep,  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  mighty  word  gUml,  "  arise,"  is  supplemented  by  a 
second  word :  'ffcf.     What  creative  force  there  is  in  these  two 
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trochees,  qHml  *i>rf,  which  hold  on,  as  it  were,  till  what  they 
express  is  accomplished ;  and  what  force  of  consolation  in  the 
two  iambi,  ki-bhd  'Srekh,  which  affix,  as  it  were,  to  the  acts  of 
ZioD  the  seal  of  the  divine  act,  and  add  to  the  aptni  (or  eleva- 
tion) its  OeiTK  (or  foundation)  I  Zion  is  to  become  light ;  it  is 
to,  because  it  can.  But  it  cannot  of  itself,  for  in  itself  it  has 
no  light,  because  it  has  so  absolutely  given  itself  up  to  sin ;  bnt 
there  is  a  light  which  will  communicate  itself  to  her,  viz.  the 
light  which  radiates  from  the  hcAy  nature  of  God  Himself. 
And  this  light  is  salvation,  became  the  Holy  One  loves  Zion:  it 
is  also  glory,  because  it  not  only  dispels  the  darkness,  but  sets 
:tself,  all  glorious  as  it  is,  iu  the  place  of  the  darkness.  Zarach 
is  the  word  commonly  applied  to  the  riang  of  the  son  (Mai. 
'ii.  20).  The  sun  of  suns  is  Jehovah  (Pe.  Ixzziv.  12),  the  God 
who  is  coming  (ch.  lix.  20). 

It  is  now  all  darkness  over  mankind ;  bnt  Ztoo  ia  the  east, 
in  which  this  sun  of  suns  will  rise.  Ver.  2.  "  For,  behold^  dit 
darinesB  eovereth  iJte  earth,  and  deep  darhuis  the  nationa ;  and 
Jehovah  riseth  over  titee,  and  Hit  glory  beeotnu  wtifc  over  thte" 
The  night  which  settles  upon  the  world  of  nations  is  not  to  be 
nnderstood  as  meaning  a  night  of  ignorance  and  enmity  against 
God.  This  prophecy  no  doubt  stands  in  progressive  connection 
with  the  previous  one;  but,  according  to  ch.  lix.  19,  the  mani- 
festation of  judgment,  through  which  Zion  is  redeemed,  brings 
even  the  heathen  from  west  to  east,  i.e.  those  who  survive  the 
judgment,  to  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  The  idea  is  rather  the 
fallowing :  After  the  judgments  of  God  have  passed,  darkness 
in  its  greatest  depth  still  covers  the  earth,  and  a  night  of  clouds 
the  nations.  It  is  still  night  as  on  the  first  day,  but  a  night 
which  is  to  give  place  to  light  Where,  then,  will  the  sun  rise, 
by  which  this  darkness  is  to  be  lighted  up?  The  answer  is^ 
"  Over  Zion,  the  redeemed  church  of  Israel."  Bat  whilst  dark- 
ness sUU  covers  the  nations,  it  is  getting  light  in  the  Holy 
Land,  for  a  snn  is  rising  over  Zion,  viz.  Jehovah  in  His 
unveiled  glory.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  Zion  itself 
becomes  thoroughly  light,'and  that  not  for  itself  only,  bnt  for 
all  mankind.  When  Jehovah  has  transformed  Zion  into  the 
likeness  of  His  own  glory,  Zion  transforms  all  nations  into  the 
likeness  of  her  own.  Yer.  3.  "  And  notion*  walk  to  tht/  tight, 
and  lange  to  the  thining  of  thy  ratft,"      Zion  exerts  such  an 
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attractive  force,  that  oatioDS  move  towsrda  her  light  (p  T|?n  as 
in  ^*37  iipn  and  other  similar  ezpreaaions),  and  kings  to  the 
splendour  of  her  rays,  to  share  in  them  for  themselves,  and 
eojoj  them  with  her.  All  earthly  might  and  majesty  station 
themselves  in  the  light  of  the  divine  gloiy,  which  is  reflected 
by  the  chnrch. 

Zion  is  now  exhorted,  as  in  cb.  xlix.  18,  to  lift  up  her  eyes, 
and  turn  them  in  all  directions ;  for  she  is  the  object  sought  by 
an  approaching  multitude.  Ver.  4.  "  JAft  up  tliine  eyes  round 
aboutj  and  see:  thei/  alt  crowd  together,  they  come  to  thee :  thi/ 
sons  come  from  afar,  and  Hiy  daughUrs  are  carried  hither  vpon 
arms"  The  mnltitude  that  are  crowding  together  and  coming 
near  are  the  diaspora  of  her  sons  and  daughters  that  have  been 
scattered  far  away  (ch,  xi.  12),  and  whom  the  heathen  that  are 
now  drawing  near  to  her  bring  with  them,  conducting  them 
and  carrying  them,  so  that  they  cling  "  to  the  side"  (ch.  Ixvi. 
12)  of  those  who  are  carrying  them  upon  their  arms  and 
shoaldera  (ch.  xlix.  22).  ruiCHn  is  softened  from  nSQttn,  the 
pausal  form  for  naottn  (compare  the  softening  in  Kuth  i.  13), 
from  {DM,  to  keep,  fasten,  support;  whence  t?i*,  '^^''j  &  foster- 
father,  a  nnrse  who  has  a  child  in  safe  keeping. 

When  this  takes  place,  Zion  will  he  seized  with  the  greatest 
delight,  mingled  with  some  trembling.  Ver.  5.  "  Thai  wilt 
thou  see  and  thine,  and  thine  heart  wiU  tremble  and  ejcpand ;  for 
the  abtmdance  of  the  tea  will  be  turned  to  thee,  the  wealth  of  tfte 
nations  cometh  to  thee."  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
proper  reading  is  'fflH,  ^^^j  or  'K"]'!? — all  three  point  to  tnj— 
or  *^rf?)  from  ntn.  The  last  is  favoured  by  the  LXX.,  Targ., 
Syr.,  Jerome,  Saad.,  and  all  the  earlier  Jewish  commentators 
except  AE,  and  is  also  the  Masoretic  reading ;  for  the  Maiora 
finalis  (f.  1,  col.  6)  observes  that  this  'inn  is  the  only  instance 
of  such  a  form  from  fiwn  (differing  therefore  from  'KTO  in  Zeph. 
iii.  15,  where  we  also  find  the  readings  'iO'n  and  '«Tn)  j  and 
there  is  a  note  in  the  margin  of  the  Masora,  fpn  rn,  to  the 
effect  that  this  ^mn  is  the  only  one  with  chateph,  Le.  Sheva. 
Moreover,  *KVl  (thou  shalt  see)  is  the  more  natural  reading, 
according  to  ch.  Ixvi.  14  and  Zech.  x.  7 ;  more  especially  ais  KV 
is  not  a  suitable  word  to  use  (like  pdchad  and  rdgaz  in  Jer. 
xxxiii.  9)  in  the  sense  of  trembling  for  joy  (compare,  on  the 
contrary,  JH^  ch.  xv.  4,  and  nm  in  ch.  xliv.  8).     The  true  ren- 
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dering  tlierefore  is,  "  Then  wilt  thou  see  and  shine,"  i.e.  when 
thou  seest  this  thou  wilt  shine,  th^  face  will  light  up  with  joy ; 
ndhar  as  in  Fa.  xxxiv.  €,  Lather  renders  it,  "  Then  wilt  thon 
•see  thy  desire,  and  break  out,"  viz.  into  shouting ;  Jerome,  on 
the  contrary,  has,  "  Thoa  wilt  overflow,  t.e.  thou  wilt  be  intm- 
dated  with  waters  coming  suddenly  like  rivers." 

The  impression  produced  by  this  revolution  is  so  oTcr^ 
powering,  that  Zion'a  heart  trembles ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
is  so  elevating,  that  the  straitened  heart  expands  (^rni,  a  figure 
quite  unknown  to  the  classical  languages,  although  they  have 
angor  and  an^tta ;  the  LXX.  renders  it  koI  iKtrr^trt},  after 
the  reading  3sn  in  Cfaayug,  and  Isaac  Nathan  in  his  Coji- 
eoTcUince,  entitled  3W  Tkd)  :  for  hdmOn  ydm,  i^.  everything 
of  value  that  is  possessed  by  islands  and  coafit  lands  (hdnu^ 
groaning,  a  groaning  multitude,  more  especially  of  possession^ 
Ps.  zxxvii.  16,  etc.),  is  bronght  to  her;  and  chsl  gOyim,  the 
property,  i.e.  (looking  at  the  plural  of  the  predicate  which 
follows ;  cf .'  Hag.  ii.  7)  the  richds  (gold,  silver,  etc.,  Zech.  xiv. 
14)  of  the  heathen,  are  bronght  into  her,  that  she  may  dispose 
of  them  to  the  glory  of  her  God. 

The  nations  engaged  in  commerce,  and  those  possessing 
cattle,  vie  with  one  another  in  enriching  the  church.  Vers.  6,  7. 
"  A  swarm  of  camele  will  C(mer  thee,  the  foals  of  Midian  and 
Ephah  :  titey  come  all  together  from  Saha  ;  they  bring  gold  and 
incetise,  and  they  joyfully  make  known  the  praises  of  Jehovah.  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  gather  together  xaito  thee,  the  rams  of  Nehaioth 
will  serve  tliee:  they  will  come  vp  with  acceptance  vpon  mitu 
altar,  and  I  will  adorn  the  house  of  my  adorning."  The  trading 
nations  bring  their  wares  to  the  church.  The  tribe  of  Midian, 
which  sprang  from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  x:tv.  2),  and 
of  whiti  Ephah  (Targ.  ffdldd,  the  Hutheilites !)  formed  one 
of  the  several  branches  (Gen.  zxr.  4),  had  its  seat  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Elanittc  Oulf,  which  is  still  indicated  by 
the  town  of  Madyan,  situated,  according  to  the  geographers  of 
Arabia,  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Aila.  These  come 
in  such  long  and  numerous  caravans,  that  all  the  country  round 
Jerusalem  swarms  with  camels.  fippB*  as  in  Job  xxii.  11 ;  and 
't)??  (parallel  to  D'^)  from  133  =  Arabic  bakr  or  biir,  a  young 
male  camel,  or  generally  a  camel's  foal  (up  to  the  age  of  not 
more  than  nine  years ;  see  Lane's  Leieicon,  i.  240).  All  of  these^ 
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botit  Midianites  and  Ephseans,  come  ont  of  Sheba,  which  Straba 
(xvi.  4,  19)  describes  as  "  the  highly  blessed  land  of  the 
Sabseans,  in  which  myrrh,  frankinceDse,  and  cinnamoD  grow." 
There,  viz.  ia  Yemen,*  where  spices,  jewels,  and  gold  abound, 
they  have  purchased  gold  and  frankincense,  and  these  valaable 
gifts  they  now  bring  to  Jerusalem,  not  as  oawilling  tribute, 
but  with  the  joyful  proclamation  of  the  glorious  deeds  and 
attributes  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  And  not  only  do  the 
trading  nations  come,  but  the  nomad  tribes  also :  viz.  Kedar, 
the  Eedarenes,  with  their  bows  (ch.  xxi.  17),  who  lived  in  the 
desert,  between  Babylonia  and  Syria,  in  Q*7^  (ch.  xlii.  11), 
1.0.  fixed  settlements ;  and  Nebaioth,  also  an  Ishmaelitish  tribe 
(according  to  the  incontrovertible  account  of  Gen.  xxv.  13),  a 
nomad  tribe,  which  was  still  of  no  note  even  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  but  which  rose  into  a  highly  cultivated 
nation  in  the  centuries  just  before  Christ,  and  had  a  kingdom 
extending  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  land  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  across  Belka  as  far  aa  Hanran ;  for  the  monu- 
ments reach  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia,  though  Arabia  Petr^a 
ia  the  place  where  they  chiefly  abonnd.'  The  Kedarenes 
drive  their  collected  flocks  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  rams  (?K, 
arietetf  not  prineipes)  of  the  Nabatseans,  being  brought  by  them, 
are  at  the  service  of  the  church  (^3Vr]B'|  a  verbal  form  with  a 

'  Seha  ((OD>  fb-  xliiL  8,  xlv.  11)  is  Meroe  genendlj,  or  (Bccording  to 
Stnbo  and  St«ph.  Bje.)  more  apeciallj  a  port  in  Dorthem  Ethiopia; 
Shtba  (tav),  the  principal  tribe  of  wuthem  Arabia,  more  eapedsUj  its 
capital  Harib  (Afun'oia),  which,  according  to  an  An^ian  legend,  contained 
the  palace  of  Bilkis,  the  K3Ef  nsis  i^eo  Ezo.  iv.  in  Eriiger'a  Feldatg  mm 
jSUm  GaUiu,  1662).  It  ia  true  that  the  following  passage  ol  Strabo  (iri. 
14,  SI)  ia  apparent];  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  the  seat  of  the 
SabKons  was  in  sonthem  Arabia.  "  First  of  all,"  he  ults,  *'  above  Sjria, 
Arabia  Felix  is  inhabited  bj  the  Nabatseans  and  Sabteana,  who  freqnenlly 
marched  through  the  former  before  it  belonged  to  tlie  Romans."  Bat  as, 
according  to  every  other  account  given  b;  Strabo,  the  Sobnans  had  their 
home  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  Nabatjeans  at  the  northern  extremity  o(  the 
Bed  Sea,  in  Arabia  Fetrsa,  all  that  this  passage  can  implj  is,  that  at  that 
part  of  Arabia  which  atret^hes  towards  the  Syrian  boundary,  the  eqiedi- 
laons  of  the  Sabceans  came  npon  the  Nsbatfeaos. 

■  Qnatrranere  rejects  the  idenldtf  of  the  NabatAans  and  the  IshniaeliUsh 
NAaialh ;  bnt  it  has  been  jnaU;  defended  b;  Winer,  KIgb^  Knobel,  and 
Krehl  (^Religion  dtr  wrid.  Amber,  p.  61), 
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toneless  contracted  suiEx,  as  in  ch.  xlvii.  10),  and  asceod  Iftn*??, 
according  to  good  pleasure  =  acceptably  (with  the  7?  nsed  to 
form  adverbs,  Ewald,  §  217,  i;  cf.  Frdtton  in  ch.  ]vi.  7),  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  (^dldh  with  the  local  object  in  the  accusative, 
as  in  Gen.  zlix.  4,  Nnm.  xiii.  17).  The  meaning  1^  that 
Jehovah  will  graciously  accept  the- sacrifices  vrfaich  the  church 
offers  from  the  gifts  of  the  Nabatseans  (and  Kedarenes)  npon 
His  altar.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  follow  Antistea  Hess 
and  Banmgarten,  and  draw  the  conclnsion  from  such  prophe- 
<ueB  aa  these,  that  animal  sacrifices  will  be  reeved  again.  ^Hie 
sacrifice  of  animals  has  been  abolished  once  for  all  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  "Servant  of  Jehovah;"  and  by  the  spiritnal 
revelation  whic^  Christianity,  i.^.  the  Messianic  religion,  has 
produced,  so  far  aa  the  conscionsnesa  of  modem  times  is  coo- 
cemed,  even  in  Israel  itself,  it  is  once  fcx  all  condemned  (see 
Holdhfflm's  Schriji  iber  daa  Ceremonial^etz  im  Meaaiatradi, 
1845).  The  prophet,  indeed,  cannot  describe  even  what  belongs 
to  the  New  Testament  in  any  other  than  Old  Testament 
colours,  because  he  is  still  within  the  Old  Testament  limits 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Testam^t  fnlfitment,  that 
which  was  merely  educational  and  preparatory,  and  of  which 
there  will  be  no  revival,  Js  naturally  transformed  into  the  truly 
essential  porpose  at  which  the  former  aimed ;  so  that  all  that 
was  real  in  the  prophecy  remains  unafTected  and  pore,  after 
the  deduction  of  what  was  merely  the  unessential  medium  em- 
ployed to  depict  iL  The  very  same  Panl  who  preaches  Christ 
as  the  end  of  the  law,  predicts  the  converuon  of  Israel  as  the 
topstone  of  the  gracious  counsels  of  God  as  they  unfold  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  salvation,  and  describes  the  restoration 
of  Israel  as  **  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ;"  and  tha  very  same 
John  who  wrote  the  Gospel  was  also  the  apocalyptist,  by  whom 
the  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  was  seen  in 
vision  88  still  maintuned  even  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  It 
must  therefore  be  possible  (though  we  cannot  form  any  clear 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  carried  out),  that  the 
Israel  of  the  future  may  have  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
perfect  church,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  central  leader  of  its 
worship,  though  without  the  restoration  of  the  par^-wall  of 
particularism  and  cersmooial  shadows,  which  the  blood  of  the 
crucified  One  has  entirely  washed  away.    The  house  of  God 
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in  Jernsaletn,  as  the  prophet  has  already  stated  in  ch.  Ivi.  7, 
wilt  be  a  house  of  prayer  (blth  fphtUdh)  for  all  nations.  Here 
Jehovah  calls  the  house  built  in  His  honour,  and  filled  with 
His  gracious  presence,  "  the  house  of  my  glory."  He  will 
ma^e  its  inward  gloiy  like  the  outward,  by  adorning  it  with 
the  gifts  presented  by  the  converted  Gentile  world. 

From  the  mainland,  over  which  caravans  and  flocks  are 
coming,  the  prophet  now  tarns  his  eyes  to  the  sea.  Vers.  8,  9. 
**  Who  are  these  who  fly  hither  as  a  cloud,  and  like  the  doves  to 
their  loindotos  f  Yea,  tlie  islands  wait  for  me ;  and  the  ships  of 
Tarekish  coma  first,  to  bring  thy  ehildrett  from  far,  their  silver 
and  gold  with  than,  to  the  tiama  of  thy  God,  and  to  the  holy 
One  of  Israel,  because  He  hath  ornamented  thee."  Upon  the 
sea  there  appear  first  of  all  enigmatical  shapes,  driving  along 
as  swiftly  as  if  th^  were  light  clouds  flying  before  the  wind 
(ch.  xix.  1,  zlir.  2S),  or  like  doves  flying  to  their  dovecots 
{eelera  cavis  se  turribus  tdtdunt,  as  Ovid  says),  i^.  to  the  round 
towers  with  their  numerous  pigeon-holes,  which  are  provided 
for  their  shelter.  The  question  is  addressed  to  Zion,  and  the 
answer  may  easily  be  anticipated, — namely,  that  this  swarm  of 
swiftly  flying  fignres  are  harrying  to  a  house  which  they  long 
to  reach,  as  much  as  pigeons  do  to  reach  their  pigeon-hoose. 
The  H  which  follows  is  explanatory :  this  hurrying  presents 
itself  to  thine  eyes,  because  the  isles  wait  for  me.  The  reason 
for  all  this  haste  is  to  be  found  in  the  faith  of  those  who  are 
harrying  on.  The  Old  Testament  generally  speaks  of  faith  as 
hope  (p  rn|}  as  in  ch.  li.  5,  xlii.  4) ;  not  that  faith  is  the  same 
as  hope,  but  it  is  the  snpport  of  hope,  jast  as  hope  is  the  com- 
f<Ht  of  faith.  In  the  Old  Testament,  when  the  true  salvation 
existed  only  in  promise,  thia  epithet,  for  which  there  were  many 
Bynonyms  in  the  language,  was  the  most  appropriate  one.  The 
faith  of  the  distant  lands  of  the  west  is  now  beginning  to  work. 
The  object  of  all  this  activity  is  expressed  in  the  word  "'an?. 
The  things  thus  flying  along  like  clouds  and  doves  are  ships ; 
with  the  Tartesstts  ships,  which  come  from  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  European  insnlar  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  their 
head  (TUt^tna  with  munach  instead  of  melheg,  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Num.  x.  14 ;  LXX.  iv  vpwrovi ;  Jerome,  tn  prineipio, 
in  the  foremost  rank),  t.e.  acting  as  the  leaders  of  the  fleet 
which  is  sailing  to  Zion  and  bringing  Zion's  children  from 
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afar,  and  along  with  them  the  gold  and  silrer  of  the  owners  of 
the  vessels  themselves,  to  the  name  {p??,  to  the  name,  dative^ 
not  equivalent  to  l^p? ;  LXX.  St^  as  in  ch.  Iv.  5)  of  thy  God, 
whom  thej  ador^  and  to  the  ^oly  One  of  Israel,  hecause  He 
hath  ornamented  thee,  and  thereby  inspired  them>with  reve- 
rence and  love  to  thee  CHt^D  for  T^MC,  as  in  ch.  liv.  6,  where  it 
even  stands  ont  of  pause). 

The  first  turn  (vers.  1-8)  described  the  glorification  of  Zion 
throngh  the  rising  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah ;  the  second  (vers. 
4-9)  her  glorification  through  the  recovery  of  her  scattered 
children,  and  the  gifts  of  the*  Gentiles  who  bring  them  home ; 
and  now  the  third  depicts  her  glorification  through  the  senrice 
of  the  nations,  especially  of  her  former  persecutors,  and  gene- 
rally through  the  service  of  all  that  is  great  and  gloriooa  in 
the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  men.  Not  only  do  the 
converted  heathen  offer  their  possessions  to  the  church  on 
Zion,  but  they  offer  up  themselves  and  their  kings  to  pay  her 
homage  and  render  service  to  her.  Vers.  10-12.  "And  tont  of 
atrangere  build  thy  vsalit,  and  Vmr  kaigs  terve  thee :  for  in  my 
wrath  I  have  smitten  tJiee,  ooid  in  my  favour  I  have  had  mercy 
upon  thee.  And  thy  gates  ranmn  <^tn  continually  day  and 
night,  they  ahaUnot  be  ihvt,  to  bring  in  to  thee  thepoteeenone  of 
the  nationa  and  their  Hnga  in  triumph.  For  the  nation  and  the 
kingdom  which  wiU  not  eerve  thee  will  perish,  and  the  nationt  be 
certainly  laid  vxute."  The  walls  of  Zion  (^^nbh  doubly  defec- 
tive) rise  up  from  their  rains  through  the  willing  co-operation 
of  converted  foreigners  (ch.  Ivi.  6,  7),  and  foreign  kings  place 
themsdvea  at  the  service  of  Zion  (ch.  xlix,  23)  -,  the  help  ren- 
dered by  the  edictA  of  Cyrus^  Darius,  and  Artaxenes  Jjimff- 
manns  being  only  a  prelude  to  events  stretching  on  to  the  end 
of  time,  though  indeed,  in  the  view  of  the  prophet  himself,  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  captivity  really  would  be  the 
end  of  time.  Of  the  two  perfects  in  ver.  lOi,  T*?*??  points  to 
the  more  remote  past;  T?^rn  to  the  nearer  past,  stretching 
forward  into  the  present  (cf.  ch.  liv.  8).  Oa  ptttiOek,  pateaeert, 
Jdaeere,  see  ch.  xtviii.  8,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  ear,  as  in 
Song  of  Sol.  vii.  13  to  a  bud.  The  first  clause  of  ver.  11a 
closes  with  ^f^i ;  tiphchah  divides  more  strongly  than  tebir, 
which  is  suhonUnate  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  "  day  and  night" 
maj  be  connected  with  "shall  not  be  shut,"  as  in  Ber.  xsL 
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S5,  26.  The  gates  of  Zion  may  alwa^  be  left  open,  for  thei-e 
is  no  more  fear  of  a  hostile  attack ;  and  they  most  be  left  open 
ad  iv^ortandum,  that  men  may  bring  in  the  possession  of  the 
heathen  through  them  (a  thing  which  goes  on  uninterruptedly), 
D''Mn)  arr^Jxn,  The  last  words  are  rendered  by  Knobel,  "  and 
their  kings  are  leaders  (of  the  processioa)  ;"  but  ndhag  would 
be  a  strange  substantive,  having  nothing  to  support  it  but  the 
obscore  WPJ  from  '^P',,  for  WW  in  Cant.  jn.  8  does  not  mean  a 
support,  bat  ampUxua  (Ewald,  %  149,  d).  The  rendering  "  and 
their  hings  escorted,"  i.e.  attended  by  an  escort,  commends 
itself  more  than  this;  but  in  the  passage  quoted  in  support  of 
this  use  of  n&hag,  viz.  Nah.  ii.  8,  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  of 
h6g6h,  signifying  getnere.  It  is  better  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
Jerome,  and  render  rt,  "  and  their  kinga  brought,"  viz.,  accord- 
ing to  ch.  XX.  4,  1  Sam.  xxx.  2,  aa  prisoners  (Targ.  ^qlqln,  i,e. 
b'ziqqUtif  in  fetters), — brought,  however,  not  by  their  several 
nations  who  are  tired  of  their  government  and  deliver  them 
up  (as  Hitzig  supposes),  but  by  the  church,  by  which  they 
have  been  irresistibly  bonnd  in  fetters,  i.e.  inwardly  conquered 
(compare  ch.  xlv.  14  with  Ps.  cxiix.  8),  and  thus  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  brought  in  a  triumphat  procession  to  the  holy  city 
as  the  captives  of  the  church  and  her  God.  Ver.  12  is  con- 
nected with  this  n'ha^m;  for  the  state  of  every  nation  and 
kingdom  is  henceforth  to  be  determined  by  its  subjection  to  the 
church  of  the  God  of  sacred  history  (^^,  BovXe^iv,  in  distinc- 
tion from  ahSrSth,  iuucoveiv,  Otpaireveiv),  and  by  its  entrance 
into  this  church — the  very  same  thought  which  Zechariah 
carries  out  in  ch.  xiv.  I€  sqq.  Isstead  of  *un*^,  ■s  is  more 
properly  pointed  according  to  certain  M88.  with  munach  (with- 
out makk^K) ;  the  article  before  ItaggOyim  is  remonstrative, 
and  the  inf.  intena.  ch&rObh  makes  the  thing  threatened  un- 
questionable. 

From  the  thought  that  everything  great  in  the  world  of 
man  is  to  be  made  to  serve  the  Holy  One  and  His  chnrch, 
the  prophet  passes  to  what  is  greal:  in  the  world  of  nature. 
Ver.  13.  *'  The  gloty  of  Lebanon  will  eome  to  thee,  cgpresiea, 
platte-treet  and  Sherbin-tree»  all  togeOter,  to  heantify  tlie  place  of 
my  Koictuary,  and  to  make  the  place  of  my  feet  gloriatu''  The 
splendid  cedars,  which  are  the  glory  of  Ijebanon,  and  in  fact 
the  finest  trees  of  all  kinds,  will  be  brought  to  Zion,  not  as 
VOL.  II.  S  D 
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tronkB  felled  to  be  med  as  building  materials,  bat  dog  ap  with 
their  toots,  to  omament  the  hoi;  place  of  tlie  temple  (Jer.  xvii, 
12),  and  also  to  this  end,  that  JehoTah  may  glorify  the  "  bt^y 
place  of  His  feet,"  i^.  the  place  where  He,  who  towers  above 
the  hearen  of  all  heavaas,  has  as  it  were  to  place  His  feet. 
The  temple  is  frequently  «tilled  His  footstool  {hodom  k^2i£»), 
with  especial  reference  ,to  the  «i^  tui  .the  covenant  (Fs.  zcix.  5, 
cxxxii,  7  ;  Lam.  ii.  1  j  1  ■Chroo.  xjcvlii.  j!)  as  being  the  central 
point  of  the  earthly  presence  of  Go4  (cf .  ch.  Ixvi.  ] ).  The 
trees,  that  is  to  a»:g,  wMch  tower  in  regal  glory  above  all  the  rest 
of  the  vegetable  world,  ace  to  adorn  tbe'environs  of  the  temple, 
so  that  avenues  of  ^dars  and  plane-trees  lead  into  it ;  a  proof 
that  there  is  do  more  fear  of  any  further  falling  away  to 
idolatry.  On  the  names  of  the  trees,  see  .cb.  xli.  19.  Three 
kinds  are  menUoned  here  j  we  found  seven  there.  The  wnda 
nrr  -tipwn  imn  eh-iH  are  rqieated  verbaixm  iron  ch.  xlL  19  (oa. 
these  repetitions  of  himself,  see  p.  i288). 

The  prophecy  now  returns  to  the  world  of  man.  Ver.  14. 
"  The  children  .(Uto  of  thy  tormentora  come  bendaiff  unto  tJue,  and 
all  thy  dupUen  ttnelch  thsTnathet  at  the  tales  of  thy  feely  and  eaU 
thee  '  City  of  Jehaoah,  Zion  of  the  Boly  One  of  larad^  "  The 
persecutors  of  the  qhurch  both  in  work  and  word  are  now  no 
more  (ch.  xxvi.  14),  and  their  children  fed  themselves  dis- 
armed. They  are  seized  with  ahame  and  repentance,  when 
they  see  the  dinrch  whichwas  formerly  tormented  And  despised 
so  highly  exalted.  They  come  eh'ehMeh  ^on  inf.  noon  of  the 
focm  I^n^,  Lam,  v.  13 ;  nsed  here  as  an  accusative  of  more  pre- 
dse  definition,  just  as  nonns  of  this  kind  are  frequently  con- 
nected  directly  with  the  verb  V^,  Ewald,  §  279, 4),  literally  ■ 
bow  or  stoop,  equivalent  to  bowing  or  stooping  (the  oppomte  to 
rOmdh  in  Micah  ii.  3),  and  stretch  themselves  "  at  the  sotes  of 
thy  feet,"  i^  clinging  to  thee  as  imploringly  and  obseqaionsly 
as  if  they  would  lay  themselves  down  .under  thy  very  feet^  and 
wei-e  not  worthy  to  iie  anj^whece  but  .there  (as  in  ch.  xlix.  28) ; 
and  whereas  formesly  the^  .called  .thee  by  nicknunes,  they  now 
give  thee  the  (honourable  name  of  "  City  of  Jehovah,  Zion  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  not  "  Sanctuary  of  Israel,"  as  Meier 
supposes,  since  ^dosh  Jtrael  is  always  a  name  of  Jehovah  in 
the  book  of  Ismah.  It  is  a  genitive  constroction  like  Bethle- 
hem of  Judah,  Cribeah  of  Saul,  and  others. 
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The  foDrth  tnm  (vers.  15-18)  describes  the  glorification  of 
Zion  through  the  growth  and  stability  of  its  comniniiitj  both 
widiont  and  tnthin,  A  glorious  change  takes  place  in  the 
cfanrch,  not  only  in  itself,  hut  also  in  the  judgatent  of  the 
nataons.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  Whereat  thou  vxwt  forsaieti,  and 
haUdf  and  no  one  tooSad  through  thee,  f  make  the  now  into 
eternal  ^pUndour^  a  rapture  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
thou  tuekest  the  milk  o/  nations,  and  tJie  breast  of  i^ngg  thou 
wilt  tuck,  ofid  learn  thai  I  Jehovah  am  tht/  Saviour  and  thy  Re- 
deemer, tha  Mighty  Oiyi  of  Jacob'*  Of  the  two  ideas  «f .  a 
church  (the  mother  of  Israel)  and  %  ^ty  (metropolis) .involved 
in  the  term  Zion,  the  forpaw  prevails  in  yer.  15,  the  latter  in 
ver.  16.  FojT  althongh  ^^^^  and  nKUiP  are  equally  applicable 
to  s  (uty  and  a  chnroh  (ch.  hv.  .6,  11),  the  expression  "  no  one 
walked  through  thee"  applies  .o;i;tly  to  the  desolate  city  as  she 
lay  in  Tmns  (see  ch.  zxxiv.  10).  The  fusion  <^  the  two  ideas 
in  ver.  15  is  similar  to  ch.  zli(.  ^l.  JoruBalem  will  now  become 
thoroi^ghly  a  splendour^  and  is  fact  afy  eternal  splendour,  a 
rapture  ,ef  succes^ve  generations  so  long  as  the  history  of  this 
world  .continues.  The  nations  and  their  kings  glye  ap  their 
own  vital  energy  to  the  church,  just  as  a  mother  or  nurse  gives 
the  milk  .of  hia'  breasts  to  a  ,child ;  and  the  church  has  thereby 
rich  food  fqr  a  prpsper^oa  growth,  and  a  .constant  supply  of 
fresh  material  for  gratefsl  joy..  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
think  of  ranching  by  means  c^  conquest,  as  Hitzig  does;  the 
sacking  is  that  of  a  child,  not  of  a  vampyre.  "Wie  sbonld  expect 
m'ldkhoth  (ch.  zlix.  23)  mstead  of  tn'tdkhlm  (kings) ;  bat  by  1)? 
(as  in  ch..  bcvj.  11  for  ne*)  the  natural  character  of  what  is 
promised  is  intentionally  spiritaalized.  The  ^gore  proves  itself 
to  be  oi4y  a  £gare,  and  requires  an  ideal  inteipretatioo.  The 
chnrch  sees  in  all  this  the  gracious  saperintendence  of  her  God ; 
she  learns  from  experience  that  Jehovah  is  her  Saviour,  that 
He  is  her  BedeemeTj'  He  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  who  has 
conquered  for  her,  and  now  causes  her  to  triumph  QM  ^s  with 
munaeh  yetltSt^  as  in  ch.  xlix.  26b,  which  passage  is  repeated 
almost  verbatim  here,  and  ch.  Ixi.  8). 

The  outward  and  inward  beauty  of  the  new  JerQsalem  is 
now  depicted  by  the  materials  of  bet  stracture,  and  tlie  powers 
which  prevful  within  her.  Vera.  1,7, 18.  *'  For  copper  I  bring 
goldf  and  for  iron  I  bring  eilver,  and  for  wood  copper,  atidfor 
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of  the  moon,"  for  i'**?  never  means  to  get  ligbt ;  nor  "  and  ai 
for  the  shining  of  the  moon,  it  does  not  give  the  light,"  as 
HItzig  and  Knobel  propoee,  for  ^3^  i^  used  alone,  and  not 
rnjn  njibl  as  the  antitheris  to  nw  ninfj,  in  the  sense  of  **  to  H^t 
np  the  night"  (compare  i^U  as  applied  to  the  shintog  of  the 
moon  in  ch.  ziii.  10,  and  n^h  to  the  glittering  of  the  stars  in 
Joel  fi.  lO),  and  evefi  the  n«e  of  fWn  is  avoided.  The  tme 
rending  is  either,  "  and  for  lighting,  tlie  moon  will  not  shine 
npon  thee"  (Stier,-  Hahn,  etc.) ;  orj  what  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  accentnation,  which  would  have  ^ven  nxh\  ti/chah  and 
not  t»aieph  gadol,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  indicate  the  object, 
"and  as  for  the  lighting"  (?  aa  in  ch.  zxzii.  \b).  The  gloiy 
of  Jehovah,  which  soars  above  Jemaalem,  and  has  come-  down 
into  lier,  is  henceforth  her  Snn  and  her  moon, — a  snn  that  never 
seta,  a  moon  1DK^_  ^  'ttbicb  is  ndt  taken  in  towards  morning 
like  a  lamp  that  has  been  htmg  ont  at  night  (compare  ^DM3,  ch. 
zvL  10,  withdrawn,  disappeared).  The  trinmph  of  light  over 
darkness,  which  is  thtf  object  of  the  world's  history,  is  con-, 
centrated  in  the'  new  Jerosalettt.  How  this  is  to  be  nnder- 
stood,  is  explained  in  the  closing  clatise  of  ver.  20.  The  sum  of 
the  days  tff  idourning  allotted  to  the  church  is  complete.  The 
darkness  of  the  6orraptlon  of  sin  and  state  of  punishment  is 
overcome,  smd  the  Cbureh  is  ntfthing  but  holy  blessed  joy  witb- 
ont  change  or  disturbance ;  for  it  walks  no  longer  in  sidereal 
light,  btft  iii  the  eternally  unchangeable  light  of  Jehovah, 
whidi  whh  its  |«aceftil  gentleness  and  perfect  parity  illumines 
within  as  well  as  without.  The  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  also 
mentions  the  Lamb.  The  Lamb  ia  also  known  to  onr  prophet ; 
f(M-  the  "  Sert'ant  of  Jehovah"  is  the  Lamb.  But  the  light  of 
transfiguration^  in  which  he  sees  this  exalted  Lamb,  is  not 
great  enongh  to  admit  of  Hs  being  combined  with  the  li^t  of 
the  Divine  Nature  itself. 

The  next  tefse  shows  how  deep  was  bis  con8<uonsness  of 
the  close  contfection  between  darkness,  wrath,  and  mn.  Ver. 
21.  ^  And  thy  people,  they  are  aU  righUota;  thetf  pouett  tie 
land  for  Itedr,  a  tprout  of  my  planUUume,  a  work  of  my  famda 
for  glorification."  The  church  of  the  new  Jerusalem  consists 
of  none  but  righteous  ones,  who  have  been  cleansed  from  gnilt, 
and  keep  themselves  henceforth  pnre  from  sinning,  and  there- 
fore possess  the  land  of  promise  for  ever,  without  having  to 
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fear  repeated  destroction  and  banishmest :  a  "apront"  (nsuer 
aa  in  ch.  xi.  1,  xiv.  19 ;  Arab,  nadr,  tlie  green  branch)  "  of  my 
plantatioos"  (*P^  ehethib,  erroneously  ^0  or  ^^9)i  *■«•  of  my 
creative  acts  of  grace  (cf.  ch.  t.  7),  a  "  work  of  my  bands" 
(cf.  ch.  six.  25),  "  to  glorify  me,"  m.  in  which  I  possess  that  in 
which  I  glory  CKBTin^  as  in  ch.  Izi,  8). 

The  life  of  this  church,  which  ia  newly  created,  new-boW, 
throngb  judgment  and  grace,  gradnally  expands  from  the  most 
unassuming  centre  in  ever  widening  circles  nntil  it  has  attained 
the  broadest  dimenuona.  Yer.  22a.  "  Ths  tmalUtt  one  will 
become  thougandt,  and  the  meanett  one  a  powerful  nation."  "  The 
small  and  mean  one,"  or,  m  ttra  idea  ia  a  relative  one,  "  the 
smallest  and  meanest  one"  (Ges.  §  119,  2),  is  either  a  cbildlesa 
one,  or  one  blessed  with  very  few  children.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reference  is  not  ezduuvely  to  growth  through  the  blessing 
of  children,  hot  also  to  growth  through  the  extension  of  fel- 
lowship. We  have  a  similar  expression  in  Mic.  iv.  7  (cf.  v. 
1),  where  'eleph  ia  employed,  joat  as  it  ia-here,  in  the  sense  of 
^?tt?,  "  to  thousands  (or  chiliads)," 

The  whole  of  the  prophetic  address  is  now  sealed  with  this 
declsraUon ;  Ver.  2ib,  "  I,  Jehovah,  loUl  hatten  it  in  His  It'nM.** 
The  neuter  ni-  (as  in  ch.  xliii.  13,  xlvi.  11)  refers  to  every- 
thing that  has  been  predicted  from  ver.  I  downwards.  Jehovah 
will  falsi  it  rapidly,  when  the  point  of  time  («u/m«)  which  He 
has  fixed  for  it  shall  have  arrived.  As  thia  point  of  time  ia 
known  to  Him  only,  the  predicted  gloiy  will  bnrat  all  at  once 
with  startling  suddenness  upon  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
waited  believingly  for  Him. 

This  chapter  forma  a  connected  and  aelf-contiuned  whole, 
as  we  may  see  veiy  clearly  from  the  address  to  Zion-Jemsalem, 
which  is  sustained  throughout.  If  we  compare  together  such 
passages  as  ch.  li.  17-23  ('<  Awake,  awake,  stand  np,  O  Jeru- 
salem"), ch.  lii.  1,  2  ("Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  O 
Zion"),  and  ch,  liv.  ("  Sing,  O  barren"),  which  are  all  closely 
related  so  far  aa  their  contents  are  concerned,  we  shall  find  that 
these  addresses  to  Zion  form  an  ascending  series,  ch.  Ix,  being 
the  summit  to  which  they  rise,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  com- 
plete counterpart  to  the  address  to  the  daughter  of  Babylon  in 
ch.  xlvii. 
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FOUETH  PROPHECT.— Chap.  va. 

THE  GLOAT  OP  THE  OFFICE  COHMITTGD  TO  THE  BEBVAWT  OF 

JEHOVAH. 

The  words  of  Jehorali  Himself  pass  over  hen  into  the 
words  of  another,  whom  He  has  appointed  as  the  Mediator  of 
Kb  gracious  counsel.  Vers.  1-3.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ■ 
Jehovah  is  over  me,  becatua  Jehvvak  hath  anointed  me,  to  britiff 
glad  tidinge  to  sufererif  halh  tent  me  to  bind  up  broken-hearted 
ones,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  those  led  captive,  and  emaneipatioa  to 
the  fettered ;  to  proclaim  a  year  of  grace  from  Jehovah,  and  a 
day  of  vengeance  from  our  God;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn;  to 
put  upon  ilte  motimert  of  Zion,  to  give  them  a  head-drete  for 
athea,  oil  of  joy  far  mourning,  a  vwapper  of  remyton  for  an 
expiring  eparit,  that  they  may  be  called  terebiniha  of  righteoumeitf 
a  planting  of  JeJwvah  for  glorifcaiion."  Who  is  the  peraon 
speaking  here  T  The'  Targam  introdaces  the  passage  with 
^^  ii?K.  Nearly  all  the  modem  commentators  support  this 
view.  Even  the  closing  remarks  to  Drechsler  (iii.  381)  express 
the  opinion,  that  the  prophet  who  exhibited' to  the  church  the 
summit  of  its  glory  in  cb.  Ix.,  an  evangelist  of  the  rising  from 
on  high,  an  apocalyptist  who  sketches  the  painting  which  the 
New  Testament  apocalyptist  is  to  cany  out  in  detail,  is  here 
looking  np  to  Jehovah  with  a  grateful  eye,  and  praising  Him 
with  joyful  heart  for  his  exalted  commission.  Bat  this  view, 
when  looked  at  more  closely,  cannot  possibly  be  sostained.  It 
is  open  to  the  following  objections :  (1.)  The  prophet  nevar 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  prophet  at  any  such  length  as  tliis ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  closing  words  of  ch. 
Ivii.  21,  "  saitli  my  God,"  ha  has  always  most  studiously  let 
his  own  person  fall  back  into  the  shade.  (2.)  Wherever  any 
other  than  Jehovah  is  represented  as  speaking,  and  as  referring 
to  bis  own  calling,  or  his  experience  in  connection  with  that 
calling,  aa  in  ch.  xllx.  1  sqq.,  1.  4  sqq.,  it  is  the  very  same 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  of  whom  and  to  whom  Jehovah  speaks 
in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  Iii.  13-liii.,  and  therefore  not  the  prophet 
himself,  but  He  who  had  been  appointed  to  be  the  Mediatw 
of  a  new  covenant,  the  light  of  the  Qentiles,  the  salvation  of 
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Jehovah  for  the  whole  world,  and  who  would  reach  this  glorious 
height^  to  which  He  bad  been  called,  throogb  self-abasement 
even  to  death,  (3.)  AH  that  the  peraon  speaking  here  Bays  of 
himself  is  to  be  found  in  the  picture  of  the  unei^ualled  "  Servant 
of  Jehovah,"  who  is  highlj  exalted  above  the  prophet.  He  is 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlii.  1) ;  Jehovah  has 
sent  Him,  and  with  Him  His  Spirit  {ch.  xlviii.  1€&) ;  He  has  a 
tongue  taught  of  God,  to  help  the  exhausted  with  words  (ch. 
1.  4) ;  He  spares  and  rescues  those  who  are  almost  despairing 
and  destroyed,  the  bruised  reed  and  expiring  wick  (ch.  xlii.  7). 
**  To  open  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  prisoners  from  the  prison, 
and  them  that  sit  m  darkness  out  (rf  the  prison-house :"  this  is 
what  He  has  chiefly  to  do  for  His  people,  bolJi  in  word  and 
deed  (ch.  xlii.  7,  xlix.  9).  (4.)  We  can  hardly  expect  that, 
after  the.  prophet  has  described  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  of 
whom  he  prophesied,  as  coming  forward  to  speak  with  such 
dramatic  directness  as  in  ch.  xlix.  1  sqq.,  1.  4  sqq.  (and  even 
ch.  xlviii.  166),  he  will  now  proceed  to  put  himself  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  ascribe  to  himself  those  very  same  ofpcial  attributes 
which  he  has  already  set  forth  as  characteristic  features  .in  his 
portrait  of  the  predicted  One.  For  these  reasons  we  hare  no 
doubt  that  we  have  here  the  wi»ds  of  the  Savant  of  Jehovah. 
The  glory  of  Jerusalem  is  depicted  in  eh.  Ix.  in  the  direct 
words  of  Jehovah  Himself,  which  are  well  mstaioed  tbrongh- 
out.  And  now,  just  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  1Gb,  though  still  more 
elaborately,  we  have  by  their  side  the  words  of  His  servant, 
who  is  the  mediator  of  this  glory,  and  who  above  all  others 
is  the  pioneer  thereof  in  his  evangelical  predictions.  Just  aa 
Jehovah  says  of  him  in  ch.  xliL  1,  "  I  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him ;"  so  here  he  says  of  himself,  "  The  Spirit  of  . 
Jehovah  is  upon  me."  And  when  he  continues  to  explain  this 
still  further  by  saying,  "  because"  (t^  from  •IJV,  intention,  pur- 
pose ;  here  equivalent  to  -'^B^  ^)  "  Jehdvuh  hath  anointed  me" 
{mdahach  'dl/tf,  more  emphatic  than  m'thdehita),  notwithstaud- 
ing  the  fact  that  At&skach  is  used  here  in  the  sense  <^  prophetic 
and  not  regal  anointing  (1  Kings  xix.  16),  we  may  6nd  in  the 
choice  of  this  particular  word  a  hint  at  the  fact,  that  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  are  one  and  the  same  person.  So 
also  the  account  given  in  Luke  iv,  1 6-22 — viz.  that  when  Jesus 
was  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  after  reading  the  opening 
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words  of  this  address,  He  dosed  the  book  with  these  word^ 
**  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  yoor  ean  " — caonot  be 
interpreted  more  simply  in  aoy  other  vay,  than  on  the  sappon- 
tion  that  Jesns  here  declares  Himself  to  be  the  predicted  and 
divinely  anointed  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  brings  the  gospd 
of  redemption  to  His  people.  Moreover,  thongh  it  is  not 
dedsive  in  favour  of  our  explanation,  yet  this  explanaljon  is 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  spe^er  not  only  appears  as  the 
herald  of  the  new  and  great  gifts  of  Glod,  bnt  also  as  the 
dispenser  of  them  (**  turn  praoo  tantmn,  ted  et  dispauator," 
Vitringa).  The  combinatiott  of  the  names  of  Ood  CAdonai 
Yehovfth)  is  the  same  as  in  ch.r  1.-  4-9.  On  £u<9r,  evarffeXi^'Ov 
{-tv0€U),  see  p.  145.  He  conies  to  put  a  bandage  on  the 
hearts'  wounds  of  those  who  are  broken-hearted :  ?  ebn  (JffV}) 
as  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  Ps.  csclvii.  a?  cf. !» »«"  (nan),  toI.  i.  p.  200; 
^  P*7f!'>  P-  336.  IVTT  in^  it  the  phrase  used  in  the  law  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  freedom  brought  by  the  year  of  jubileef 
whidi  occurred  every  fiftieth  year  after  seven  sabbatical  periods, 
and  was  called  ah*nath  hadd'rOr  (Eizek.  xlvi.  17) ;  d^ror  from 
ddroTf  a  verbal  stem,  denoting  the  straight,  swift  flight  of  a 
swallow  (see  at  Fs.  Ixxxif.  4),  and  free  motion  in  general,  such 
as  that  of  a  flash  of  li^tning,  a  liberal  self-diffusion,  like  that 
of  a  superabundant  fulness.  P'qaek-qMch  is  written  like  two 
words  (see  at  ch.  ii.  20).  The  Targum  translates  it  as  if  j^gaek 
were  an  imperative :  **  Gome  to  the  light,"  probably  meaning 
undo  the  bands,  Bnt  qOSch  a  not  a  Hebrew  word ;  for  the 
^fusth  of  the  Mishna  (the  loops  through  which  the  strings  of 
a  purse  are  drawn,  for  the  purpose  of  ladng  it  up)  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  comparison.  Farchon,  AE,  and  A,  take  p'qeu^ 
qOdch  as  one  word  (of  the  form  ^w?*,  "^^J^),  in  the  sense  of 
throwing  open,  viz.  the  prison.  But  as  pdqach  is  never  used 
\ii.6  pdthach  (ch.  xiv.  17,  li.  14),  to  signify  the  opening  of  a 
room,  but  is  always  applied  to  the  opening  of  the  eyes  (cb. 
XXXV.  5,  xlii.  7,  etc.),  except  in  ch.  xlii.  30,  where  tt  is  used  for 
the  op^iing  of  the  ears,  we  adhere  to  the  strict  usage  of  the 
language,  if  we  understand  by  p'gachqaOeh  the  opening  up  of 
the  eyes  (as  contrasted  with  the  dense  daricness  of  the  prison) ; 
and  this  is  how  it  has  been  taken  even  by  the  LXX.,  who 
have  rendered  it  koX  iv^\ok  ivifiKr^fnv,  as  if  the  reading  bad 
been  tn\^^  (Pb,  cxlri.  8).    Again,  he  is  sent  to  promise  with 
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«  load  proclamation  a  y«&r  of  good  pleasure  (rdttifn:  syn. 
ysho'dh)  and  A  day  of  vengeaDce,  which  Jehovah  has  ap- 
pointed ;  a  promise  which  assigns  the  length  of  a  year  for  the 
thorongh  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  grace,  and  only  the 
length  of  a  day  for  the  work  of  vengeance.  The  vengeance 
applies  to  those  who  hold  the  people  of  God .  in  fetters,  and 
oppress  them ;  the  grace  to  all  those  whom  the  infliction  of 
punishment  has  inwardly  hnmbled,  thongh  they  have  been 
strongly  agitated  by  its  long  continnance  (cb.  Ivii.  15).  The 
'<l£A£Am,  whom  the  Servant  of  JehoVah  has  to  comfort,  are  the 
"  monmers  of  Zion,"  those  who  tate  to  heart  the  fall  of  Zion. 
In  ver,  3,  OiP?  , , .  nri7,  he  corrects  himself,  becattse  what  he 
brings  is  not  merely  a  diadem,  to  which  the  word  ttm  (to  set) 
wonld  apply,  bat  an  abundant  sapply  of  manifold  gifts,  to 
which  only  a  general  word  like  n^lhan  (to  give)  is  appropriate. 
Instead  of  ifiN,  the  dshes  of  monming  or  repentance  laid  npon 
the  head,  he  brings  'WB,  a  diadem  to  adorn  the  head  (a  trans-, 
position  even  so  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  and  therefore 
the  connterpart  of  IBK)  ;  the  **  oil  of  joy"  (from  Ps.  xlv.  8 ; 
compare  also  intsil  there  with'  '4lit'  he's  here)  instead  of  monm- 
ing; "  a  wrapper  (cloak)  of  renowa"  instead  of  a  funt  and 
almost  extingoished  spirit.  The  m\  with  which  they  henceforth 
anoint  themselves  is  to  be  joy  ot*  gladness,  and  renown  the 
cloak  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  (a  genitive  connection,  as 
in  ch.  Hz.  17).  And  whence  is  ail  this  T  The  gifts  of  G-od, 
thongh  represented  in  ontward  figures,  are  really  spiritual,  and 
take  effect  within,  rejuvenating  and  sanctifying  the  inward 
man ;  they  are  the  sap  and  strength^  the  marrow  and  impulse 
of  a  new  life.  The  charch  thereby  becomes  "  terebinths  of 
righteousness"  (v'K:  Targ.,  Symm.,  Jer.,  render  this,  strong 
ones,  mighty  ones ;  Syr.  dechre,  rams ;  but  though  both  of  these 
are  possible,  so  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  they  are  un- 
suitable here),  i.e.  possessors  of  righteousness,  produced  by  God 
and  acceptable  with  God,  having  all  the  firmness  and  fulness 
of  terebinths^  with  their  strong  trunks,  their  luxuriant  verdure, 
and  their  perennial' foliage, — a  planting  of  Jehovah,  to  the 
end  that  He  may  get  glory  out  of  it  (a  repetition  of  ch.  Ix.  21). 
Even  in  ver.  86  with  orh  tr/pi  a  perfect  was  introduced  in 
the  place  of  the  infinitives  of  the  object,  and  aifirmed  what  was 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  mediation  of  the  Servant  of 
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Jehovah.  The  second  torn  in  the  address,  which  follows  in 
vers;  4-9,  contiones  the  use  of  such  perfects,  which  afterward* 
pass  into  f utares.  Biit  the  whole  is  still  governed  hj  the  com- 
mencement in  ver.  1.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  celebrates  the 
glorious  office  committed  to  lum,  and  ezpoonds  the  aabstance 
of  the  gospel  given  him  to  proclaim.  It  points  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  promised  land,  and  to  the  elevation  of  Israel,  after 
its  purification  in  the  furnace  of  judgment,  to  great  honour 
and  dignity  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of  nations.  Vera.  4-fi. 
"  And  they  will  build  up  vaatet  of  Hie  olden  tinu,  raise  up  deio- 
lationa  of  Uie  forefaiJurs,  and  renew  desolate  cities,  detolatiaia  of 
former  generatUms.  And  elrangtri  stand  and  feed  your  floekt, 
and  foreigners  become  your  phughtnen  and  vinedressert.  Bui 
ye  toill  be  called  priests  ofJef^ooah;  Servaids  of  our  God,  mil 
tn«n  say  to  you  :  ye  unll  eat  the  riches  of  the  nations,  and  pndi 
yourselves  in  their  glory."  The  desolations  and  wastes  of  'otdin 
and  dor  vddor,  i.e.  of  ages  remide  and  near  (ch.  Iviii.  12),  are 
not  confined  to  what  had  lain  in  ruins  during  the  seventy  yetrs 
of  the  captivity.  The  land  wiU  be  ao  thickly  populated,  that 
the  former  places  of  abode  will  not  suiBce  (ch.  xlix.  19, 30) ;  so 
that  places  must  be  referred  to  which  are  lying  waste  beyond 
the  present  bounds  of  the  promised  land  («h,  liv.  3),  and  which 
will  be  rebuilt,  raised  up,  and  renewed  by  those  who  retam 
from  exile,  and  indeed  by  the  latest  generations  (ch.  IviiL  12, 
^QD ;  of.  ch.  Iz.  14).  Chdrebh,  in  the  oenae  of  desolation,  is  & 
word  belonging  to  the  later  period  of  the  language  (Zeph.,  Jer^ 
and  £zek.).  The  rebuilding  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  (ch.  Ix.  10).  But  the 
prophet  expresses  Uie  fact  that  they  will  enter  into  the  service 
of  Israel  (ver.  5),  in  a  new  and  different  form.  They  "  stand 
there"  (viz.  at  their  posts  ready  fcM*  service,  'al-mishmarldiii, 
2  Chron.  vii.  6), "  and  feed  yonr  flocks"  {]tti  lingularetantum,  cf. 
Gen.  XXX.  43),  and  foreigners  are  yonr  ploughmen  and  vine- 
dressers. Israel  is  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  who  have 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  and  become  the 
people  of  Qod  (ch.  xix.  25),  what  the  Aaronites  formerly  were 
in  ^e  midst  of  Israel  itself.  It  stands  upon  the  height  of  its 
primary  desUnation  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  (Ect.  zo.  6)- 
They  are  called  "  priests  of  Jehovah,"  and  the  heathen  call 
them  "  servants  of  our  God  j"  for  even  the  heathen  speak  with 
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believing  reverenGe  of  the  God,  to  whom  Israel  renders  priestly 
service,  aa  "  onr  God."  This  reads  as  if  the  restored  I^aelites 
'were  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  converted  heathen  as 
tlie  clergy  to  the  laity ;  bnt  it  is  evident,  from  ch.  Ixvi.  21,  that 
the  prophet  has  no  snch  hierarchical  separation  aa  this  in  his 
mind.  All  that  we  can  safely  infer  from  his  prophecy  is,  that 
the  nationality  of  Israel  will  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
entrance  of  the  heathen  into  the  commimity  of  the  God  of 
revelation.  The  people  created  by  Jehovah,  to  serve  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  promise  of  salvation  and  the  instrnment  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  salvation,  will  also  render  Him  special  servi<5e, 
even  after  that  salvation  has  been  really  effected.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  take  the  attitude,  which  is  here  assigned  to  the 
people  of  sacred  history  after  it  i^as  become  the  teacher  of  the 
nations,  viz,  as  the-  leader  of  its  worship  also,  and  shape  it  into 
any  clear  and  definite  form  that  shall  be  reconcilable  with  the 
New  Testament  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  all  national 
party-walls.  The  Old  Testament  prophet  attars  New  Testa- 
ment prophecies  in  an  Old  Testament  form,  Even  when  he 
continues  to  say,  "  Ye  will  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
pride  yourselves  in  their  glory,"  i.e.  be  proud  of  the  glorious 
things  which  have  passed  from  their  possession  into  yours,  this 
is  merely  colouring  intended  to  strike  the  eye,  which  admits  of 
explanation  on  the  ground  that  he  saw  the  future  in  the  mirror 
of  the  present,  as  a  complete  inversion  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  two  had  stood  before.  The  figures  present  themselves  to 
him  in  the  form  of  contrasts.  The  New  Testament  apostle,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  in  Kom.  xi.  12  that  the  conversion  of  all 
Israel  to  Christ  will  he  "  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles."  Bnt  if 
even  then  the  Gentile  church  should  act  according  to  the  words 
of  the  same  apostle  in  Bom.  zv.  27,  and  show  her  gratitude  to 
the  people  whose  spiritual  debtor  she  is,  by  ministering  to  them 
in  carnal  things,  all  that  the  prophet  has  promised  here  will  be 
amply  fulfilled.  We  cannot  adopt  the  explanation  proposed  hy 
Hitzig,  Stier,  etc.,  *'and  changing  with  them,  ye  enter  into 
their  gloiy"  {kUhyammlr  from  ydmar  =  jhfir,  Hiph. :  hsmlr,  Jer. 
ii.  11 ;  lit.  to  exchange  with  one  another,  to  enter  into  one 
another's  places);  for  ydmar-^'dmar  (cf.  ydchad^'dchad; 
ydtham  °=  'daham ;  yalaph  ^  'dlaph),  to  press  upwards,  to  rise 
up  (related  to  tdmarj  see  at  ch.  xvii.  9 ;  $dmar,  Symm.  opfforpt^ 
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^euj,  posBibly  alao  'dmar  with  the  Att/ipocI  hiUCammirj  IjXX 
KaTa&waareueai),  jielda  a  much  Binipler  and  more  appropriate 
veaniDg.  From  this  verb  we  have  hUJiammlr  in  Fs.  zciv.4, 
"  to  lift  one's  self  up  (proadly),"  and  here  kUhjfonunir ;  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  the  word  haa  been  explidned  bj  Jerome 
(superbUtit),  and  posubly  by  the  LXX.  ifiavnavB^^veaBe^  in 
the  sense  of  tpectabUet  eritis),  by  the  Targum,  and  the  Sytite, 
as  well  as  by  most  of  the  ancient  and  modem  ezpositois. 

The  shame  of  banishment  will  then  be  changed  into  an 
excess  of  joy,  and  bonoorable  distinction.  Vera.  7-9.  "/n- 
itead  of  aJuuru  y«  vnH  haoe  dovhU,  and  {imUad)  of  mnJt  tixv 
rejoiee  at  their  portioa:  thus  u>  their  land  titey  will  poMuu 
double;  tverltutwg  joy  viU  they  have,  for  IJelwwh  hve  right, 
hate  robbery  in  wicked^^etit ;  .and  give  t!iem  tJitir  reaard  tn  Jaith- 
ftiUiettf  and  conclude  an  everlaeting  eoveriant  mth  them.  And 
their  family  loiU  be  htMon  among  the  nationa,  and  their  offepring 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations ;  all  mho  see  than  tmU  reeogniee  them, 
for  they  are  a  family  that  Jehovah  hath  blessed."  The  enigma- 
tical first  half  of  ver.  7  is  explained  in  xer.  3,  where  mishnA 
b  shown  to  consist  of  donbla  possession  in  the  land  of  thdr 
inheritance,  which  has  not  «nly  been  restored  to  them,  bnt 
extended  far  beyqnd  the  borders  of  their  former  possesura ; 
and  ydrOnna  ehelq&m  (cf.  qh.  Ixiv.  14)  denotes  excessive  re- 
joicing in  the  ground  and  soil  belonging  to  them  (according  to 
the  appointment  of  Jehovah) :  eltelqdm  as  in  Mic.  ii.  4 ;  and 
mishneh  as  equivalent  not  to  1^33  ™?^,  hut  to  nBh'_  T\xft3. 
Taking  this  to  be  the  relation  between  ver.  lb  and  7a,  the 
meaning  of  lakhSn  is  not,  "  therefore,  because  they  have  hitherto 
suffered  shame  and  reproach  j"  but  what  is  promised  in  ver.  7<i 
is  unfolded  according  to  its  practical  resnlts^  the  effects  con- 
sequent upon  its  folfilment  being  placed  in  the  foreground  (cf. 
vol.  L  p.  448) ;  so  that  there  is  less  to  Astonish  ns  in  the  ellipd- 
cally  brief  form  of  ver.  7a  which  needed  explanation.  The 
transition  from  the  form  of  jiddress  to  that  ol  declaration  is  the 
same  as  in  ch.  i.  29,  xxxi.  6,  lii.  14,  15.  ^f^  is  a  concise 
expression  for  riD»  nnrq,  just  as  'Opn*  in  cb.  xlviii.  9  is  for 
'n?nn  jypji.  Ckelq&m  ia  either  the  accoaaUya  of  ^e  object, 
according  to  the  construction  of  Ij!'!,  which  occors  in  Fs.  li.  16; 
or  what  I  prefer,  looking  at  risn  Jq  ch.  xlil.  25,  and  T^Sji  in 
ch.  xliii.  23,  an  adv»bial  acctisative  —  DF^ru.    The  LXX^ 
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Jerome,  and  Saad.  rendw  tli&  danse,  in  oppoaition  to  the 
accents,  "  instead  of  your  doable  shame  and  reproacli ;"  bat 
in  that  case  the  principal  words  of  the  daase  would  read 
03p?n  u'ln.  The  explanation  adopted  by  the  Targom,  Saad^ 
and  Jerome,  "  shame  on  the  part  of  those  who  rejoice  in  their 
portion,"  is  absolntely  imposuble.  The  great  majority  of  the 
moder)!  commentators  adopt  essentially  the  same  explanation 
of  ver.  7a  as  we  hare  done,  and  even  A-  £•  Eimchi  does  the 
same.  Hahn's  modticatiou,  ^instead  of  your  shame  is  the 
doable  their  portion,  and  ^(instead)  of  the  insult  this,  that  they 
will  rejoice,"  forces  a  meaning  npon  the  syntax  which  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  The  reason  ior  the  gracious  recompense  for 
the  wrong  endured  is  given  in  ver.  i^  ^'Jehovah  loves  the  . 
right^"  which  the  enemies  of  Israel  have  so  shamefully  abased. 
"  He  hates  "^SZ  TTl,  {.e.  not  rapmam  in  holocauato  (as  Jerome, 
Talmud  b.  Succa  30a,  Luther,  and  others  render  it ;  £ng.  ver. 
•*  robbery  for  burnt-offering"), — for  what  object  could  there 
be  in  mentioning  sacrifices  here,  seeing  that  only  heathen 
sacrifices  could  be  it^tended^  and  there  would  be  something 
worse  than  gdiiSl  to  condemn  in  tbemt — ^bat  t^bery,.Qr,  strictly 
speaking,  <'  something  robbed  in  or  with  knavery"  (LXX., 
Targ.,  Syr.,  Saad.),  which  calls  to  mind  »t  «nce  the  cruel 
robbery  .or  spoiling  that  Israel  bad  sustuned  from  the  Chal- 
deans, its  hS^zim  (ch.  xlii.  24),-n-a  robbeiy  which  passed  all 
bounds.  ■'7^1'  is  softened  from  nin^  (from  •'ITl,  ?^,  like  riTi^  in 
Job  V.  16,  and  fl^V  m  Fs.  Iviii.  3  and  Ldv^  7  ;  though  it  is  ' 
donbtfol  whether  the  punctuation  assumes  tiie  latter,  as  the 
Tai^om  does,  and  not  rather  the  meaning  Aoiocauttum  sup- 
ported by  the  Talmud,  for  the  yery  reason,  therefore,  that  ■ 
Israel  bad  been  eo  grievously  ill-treated  by  the  instruments  of 
punishment  employed  hy  Jehovah,  He  would  give  those  who 
had  been  ill-treated  their  due  reward,  after  He  had  madb  the 
evil,  which  He  had  not  approved,  subservient  to  His  own  sala- 
tary  purposes.  rip^B  is  the  reward  of  work  in  Lev.  xis.  13,  of 
hardship  in  Ezek.  zxix.  20j  here  it  is  the  reward  of  suffering. 
This  reward  He  would  five  ^^{*^  exactly  as  He  had  promised, 
without  the  slightest  deduction.  The  posterity  of  those  who 
have  been  ill-treated  and  insulted  will  be  honourably  known 
(jn^  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  23)  in  the  world  of  nations,  and  men 
will  need  only  to  catch  sight  of  them  to  recognise  them  (by 
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pronunent  marks  of  blessing),  for  tliey  are  a  family  blessed  of 
God.  %  not  guod  (because),  although  it  migbt  have  thu 
meaning,  but  nam  (for),  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  23,  since  hUcklr  ii»- 
clades  the  meaning  agnoscere  (to  recognise). 

This  is  the  joTful  calling. of  the  Servant  of  JehoTah  to  he 
the  messenger  of  such  prohiises  of  God  to  His  people.  Vers. 
10,  11.  "  Joyftilly  I  rejoice  m  Jehovah ;  my  t<ml  thalt  be  joyful 
in  my  God,  that  He  hath  given  tne  gaTTnents  of  taloalion  to  put 
on,  itath  wrapped  me  in  the  robe  of  righteoutneM,  as  a  bricU- 
groom  who  weare  Hie  turban  like  a  priest,  and  at  a  bride  teho 
puts  on  her  jewellery.  For  liie  the  land  which  brings  forth  its 
eproutt,  and  at  a  garden  which  causes  the  tilings  sown  in  it 
,  to  eprouf  up ;  to  t/te  X^rd  Jehooah  bringeth  righieoutnuts  to 
eproutinff,  and  renoum  before  all  nations"  The  Targum  pre- 
cedes this  last  turn  with, ''Thus  saith  Jerusalem."  Bnt  ti 
vers.  4-9  are  a  development  of  the  glorious  prospects,  tbe  reali- 
zation  of  which  has  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumental]^ 
of  the  person  speaking  in  Ters.  1-3  both  in  word  and  deed, 
tbe  speaker  here  is  certainly  the  same  aa  there.  Kor  is  it  even 
the  fact  that  he  is  here  supposed  to  commence  speaking  again; 
but  he  is  simply  continuing  his  address  by  expressing  at  the 
close,  as  he  did  at  the  beginning,  the  rfjation  in  which  he 
stands  in  his  own  person  to  the  approaching  elevation  of  His 
people.  Exalted  jov,  which  impels  him  to  exult,  is  what  he 
experiences  in  Jehovah  his  God  (^  denoting  the  ground  and 
orbit  of  his  experience)  :  for  the  future,  which  so  abounds  in 
grac^  and  which  he  has  to  proclaim  as  a  prophet  and  as  the 
evangelist  of  Israel,  and  of  which  he  has  to  lay  the  foundation 
as  the  mediator  of  Israel,  and  in  which  he  is  destined  to  parti- 
cipate as  being  himself  an  Israelite,  consists  entirely  of  salva- 
tion and  righteousness ;  so  that  he,  the  bearer  and  messenger 
of  thh  divine  counsels  of  grace,  appears  to  himself  as  one  to 
whom  Jehovah  has  given  clothes  of  salvation  to  put  on,  and 
whom  He  has  wrapped  in  the  robe  of  righteousness.  IVdaqSh 
(righteousness),  looked  at  from  the  evangelical  ude  of  the  ides 
which  it  expresses,  is  here  Uie  parallel  word  to  ^shfiSh  (sal- 
vatiou).  The  figurative  representation  of  both  hy  different 
articles  of  dress  is  similar  to  ch.  lix.  17;  yd'of,  which  only  occnn 
here,  is  synonymous  with  'dtdh,  from  which  comes  mdmtk, 
a  wrapper  or  cloak  (ver.  3).     He  appears  to  hinuelf,  as  he 
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stands  there  hoping  snch  things  for  his  people,  and  preaching 
such  things  to  his  people,  to  resemble  a  bridegroom,  who  makes 
his  tarban  in  priestly  style,  i,e.  who  winds  it  ronnd  his  head 
after  the  fashion  of  the  priestly  tnigld'oth  (Ex.  xxix.  9),  which 
are  called  D'^KB  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28  (cf.  Ezek.  xliv.  18).  Easht 
and  otliers  think  of  the  mitsJiephelk  of  the  high  priest,  which 
was  of  pnrple-blne ;  but  py  does  not  imply  anything  beyond 
the  m^M'dk,  a  tall  mitra,  which  was  formed  by  twisting  a 
long  linen  band  round  the  bead  so  as  to  make  it  stand  up  in 
a  point.  V^  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  konSn,  or  hekhlriy 
as  Hitzig  and  Hahn  sappose,  since  the  Terb  k6han  =  hln 
onlj  survives  in  hikSn.  KOan  is  a  denom.,  and  signifies 
to  act  or  play  the  priest ;  it  is  constroed  here  with  the 
accusative  "iK?,  which  is  either  the  accusative  of  more  precise 
definition  ("who  play  the  priest  in  a  turban;"  A.  &^  vvfuptop 
ieparevofifvov  orc^i^),  or  what  would  answer  better  to  the 
parallel  member,  "  who  makes  the  turban  like  a  priest.**  As 
often  as  he  receives  the  word  of  promise  into  his  heart  and 
takes  it  into  his  month,  it  is  to  him  Uke  the  tnrban  of  a  bride- 
groom, or  like  the  jewellery  which  a  bride  puts  on  (tadek,  kal, 
as  in  Hos.  ii.  15).  For  the  substance  of  the  promise  is  nothing 
bat  salvation  and  renown,  which  Jehovah  causes  to  sprout  up 
before  all  nations,  just  as  the  earth  causes  its  vegetation  to 
sprout,  or  a  garden  its  seed  (3  as  a  preposition  in  both  in- 
stances, instar  followed  by  attributive  clauses ;  see  di.  viii.  23). 
The  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  the  seed, 
oat  of  which  great  things  are  developed  before  all  the  world. 
The  ground  and  soil  (^ereti)  of  this  development  is  mankind ; 
'  the  enclosed  garden  therein  (^ffonndA)  is  the  church ;  and  the 
great  things  themselves  are  U'ddq4h,  as  the  true  inward  nature 
of  His  church,  and  fhilldh  as  its  outward  manifestation.  The 
force  which  causes  the  seed  to  germinate  is  Jehovah ;  but  the 
beaver  of  the  seed  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  the  ground 
of  bis  festive  rejoicing  is  the  fact  that  be  is  able  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  so  gracious  and  glorious  a  future. 
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FIFTH  PEOPHECT.— Chap.  lxh. 

THE  QSADUAL  EXTEKSION  OP  THE  GLORY  OP  JEBTTSAIXX. 

Nearly  all  the  mors  recent  commentators  regard  the  pro- 
phet himself  as  speaking  here.  Having  given  himself  np  to 
prajing  to  Jehovah  and  preaching  to  the  people,  he  will  not 
rest  or  hold  his  peace  till  the  salvation,  which  has  begnp  to  be 
realized,  has  been  brought  fully  out  to  the  light  of  daj.  It  is, 
however,  really  Jehovah  who  commences  thus :  Vers.  1-3. 
*'  For  ZioiCf  sake  I  shtdl  not  be  silent,  and  for  Jeruealenii  lah 
I  shall  not  rest,  till  Iter  righteousness  breaks  forth  like  momiag 
brighlnees,  and  her  salvation  like  a  blazing  torch.  And  natiotis 
mil  see  ihy  riglUeousnees,  and  all  kings  thy  glory ;  and  nun 
vfill  call  thee  by  a  fl«to  name,  which  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  tnU 
determine.  And  thou  wilt  be  an  adorning  coronet  in  the  hand 
of  Jehovah,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  lap  of  thy  God."  It  is 
evident  that  Jehovah  is  the  speaker  here,  both  from  ver.  6  and 
also  from  the  expression  used ;  for  cltdshdh  is  the  word  com- 
monly employed  in'  snch  ntterances  of  Jehovah  concemiiig 
Himself,  to  denote  His  leaving  things  in  their  existing  state 
without  interposing  (ch.  Ixv.  6,  Ivii.  11,  Ixiv,  11),  Moreover, 
the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  author 
of  ch.  zL-Uvi.  is  Dot  the  speaker  in  ch.  Izi.,  also  prove  that  it 
is  not  he  who  is  continuing  to  speak  of  himself  in  ch.  Ixii- 
Jebovah,  having  now  began  to  speak  and  move  ou  behalf  of 
Zion,  will  "  for  Zion's  sake,"  i.e.  just  because  it  is  Zion,  His 
own  chorch,  neither  be  silent  nor  give  Himself  rest,  till  He 
has  gloriously  executed  His  work  of  grace.  Zk>n  is  now  in 
the  shade,  but  the  time  will  come  when  her  righteousness  mil 
go  forth  as  nogah,  the  light  which  bursts  through  the  night 
(ch.  Ix.  19,  liz.  9 ;  here  the  morning  sunlight,  Frov.  iv.  18 ; 
compare  ahachar,  the  morning  red,  ch.  Iviii.  8) ;  or  till  her 
salvation  is  like  a  torch  which  blazes,  f^y  belongs  to  '^^■i 
(mercha)  in  the  form  of  an  attributive  clause  >=  "^Vii,  although 
it  might  also  be  assumed  that  "WT  stands  b^  attraction  for 
ijnn  (cf.  ch.  ii.  11 ;  Ewald,  §  317,  c).  The  verb  "'Va,  which 
is  generally  applied  to  wrath  (^.g.  ch.  zxx.  27),  is  here  nsed  in 
cotuiection  with  salvation,  whidi  has  wrath  towards  the  enemiei 
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of  Zion  as  its  obverse  side :  Zion's  tsedeq  (rigliteoaaness)  shall 
become  like  the  morning  sunlight,  before  which  even  the  last 
twilight  has  vanished;  and  Zion's  y'lhn'dh  is  like  a  nightly 
torch,  which  sets  fire  to  its  own  material,  and  everything  that 
comes  near  it.  The  ftvce  of  the  conjunction  IJ?  (until)  does 
not  exten,d  beycMid  ver,  1.  From  ver.  2  onwards,  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  object  indicated  by  iy  is  more  fully  described. 
The  eyes  of  the  nations  will  be  directed  to  the  righteoosness  of 
Zion,  the  impress  of  which  is  now  their  conamon  proper^ ;  the 
eyes  of  all  kings  to  her  glory,  with  which  tbe  glory  of  none 
of  them,  nor  even  of  all  together,  can  possibly  compare.  And 
becaose  this  state  of  Zion  is  a  new  one^  which  has  never  existed 
before,  her  old  name  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  her  nature. 
She  is  called  by  a  new  name ;  and  who  coold  determine  this 
new  name  ?  He  who  makes  the  chorch  righteous  and  glorious. 
He,  and  He  alone,  is  able  to  ntter  a  name  answering  to  her 
new  nature,  just  as  it  was  He  who  called  Abram  Abraham,  and 
Jacob  Israel.  The  month  of  Jehovah  will  determine  it  (3^3, 
to  pierce,  to  mark,  to  designate  in  a  signal  and  distingoishing 
manner,  numupare;  cf.  Amosvi.  1,  Num.  i.  17).  It  is  only 
in  imagery  that  prophecy  here  sees  what  Zion  will  be  in  the 
future :  she  will  be  "  a  crown  of  glory,"  **  a  diadem,"  or  rather 
a  tiara  (tg'niph;  Cketldb  U'n&ph  =-  mitsn^heUi,  the  head-dress 
of  the  high  priest,  Ex,  zxviii.  4,  Zech.  iii.  5 ;  and  that  of  the 
king,  Ezek.  xjd.  31)  "  of  regal  dignity,"  in  the  hand  of  her 
God  (for  want  of  a  synonym  of  "  hand,"  we  have  adopted  the 
rendering  "in  the  lap  "  the  second  time  that  it  occnrs).  Meier 
renders  >ivi*  Ta  (^3)  Jova  mi  prwndiOf  as  though  it  did  not 
form  part  of  the  figure.  Bat  it  is  a  main  feature  in  the  figure, 
that  Jehovah  holds  the  crown  in  His  hand.  Zion  is  not  the 
ancient  crown  which  the  Eternal  wears  upon  His  head,  but 
the  crowD  wrought  out  in  time,  which  He  holds  in  His  hand, 
because  He  is  seen  in  Zion  by'all  creation.  The  whole  histoty 
of  salvation  is  the  history  of  the  taking  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  by  Jehovah ;  in  other  words,  the 
history  of  the  working  ont  of  this  crown, 

Zion  will  be  once  more  the  beloved  of  G-od,  and  her  home 
the  bride  of  her  children.  Vers.  4,  5.  "  Men  will  no  viore  call 
thee  * Fortaken  one;'  and  thy  land  they  vnll  no  more  call 
*  Desert : '  but  men  will  name  thee  '  My  delight  in  Aer,'  and  thy 
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home  'Married  one:*  for  Jehovah  hath  delig/U  in  iJiee,  and  thy 
land  ie  married.  For  the  young  man  marrieth  Vte  maiden,  thy 
children  wiU  marry  thee  ;  and  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  in  the 
bride,  tfiy  God  will  rejoice  in  thee."  The  prophecy  mentioiis 
new  names,  which  will  now  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones; 
bnt  these  names  indicate  what  Zion  appears  to  be,  not  her  tme 
nature  which  ia  brought  to  the  light.  In  the  explanatory 
clause  ^  stands  at  the  head,  because  the  name  of  Zion  is  given 
first  in  distinction  from  the  name  of  her  land.  Zion  has 
hitherto  been  called  'OzUhltdk,  forsaken  by  Jehovah,  who  fo^ 
merly  loved  her;  but  she  now  receives  instead  the  name  of 
c/iepktsl-bhdh  (really  the  name  of  a  woman,  viz.  the  wife  of 
Hezeldah,  and  mother  of  Manasseh,  2  Kings  xxi.  1),  for  she 
is  now  the  object  of  trne  affection  on  the  part  of  Jehovah. 
With  the  rejoicing  of  a  bridegroom  in  his  bride  (the  accnsii- 
tive  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  n^  ^^^  nt3i7 ;  Ges. 
$  138,  I)  will  her  God  rejoice  in  her,  turning  to  her  agiua 
nith  a  love  as  strong  and  deep  as  the  first  love  of  a  bridal  pair. 
And  the  land  of  Zion's  abode,  the  fatherland  of  her  children, 
yias  hitherto  called  iJ^mditidh ;  it  was  turned  into  a  desert  by 
the  heathen,  and  the  connection  that  existed  between  it  and 
the  children  of  the  land  was  severed ;  but  now  it  shall  be 
called  If'eldh,  for  it  will  be  nei^y  married.  A  young  man 
marries  a  virgin,  thy  children  will  many  thee :  the  figure  and 
the  fact  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  form  of  an  emble- 
matical proverb,  the  particle  of  comparison  being  omitted  (see 
Herzog'B  Cyclopadia,  xiv.  696,  and  Ges.  §  155,  2,  h).  The 
church  in  its  relaticm  to  Jehovah  is  a  weak  but  beloved  woman, 
which  has  Him  for  its  Lord  and  Husband  (ch,  liv.  5) ;  bat  iu 
relation  to  her  home  she  is  the  totality  of  those  who  are  lords 
or  possessors  (bctOlS,  2  Sam,  vi.  2)  of  the  land,  and  who  call 
the  land  their  own  as  it  were  by  right  of  marriage.  Out  of 
the  loving  relation  in  which  the  church  stands  to  its  God, 
there  flows  its  relation  of  authority  over  eveiy  earthly  thing  of 
which  it  stands  in  need.     Ia  some  HSS.  there  is  a  break  here. 

Watchmen  stationed  upon  the  walla  of  Zion  (says  the  third 
strophe)  do  not  forsake  Jehovah  till  He  has  fulfilled  all  His 
promise.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  Upon  thy  toalU,  0  Jerusalem,  have  I 
stationed  watchmen;  all  the  day  and  all  the  night  coTitinually  they 
(uv  not  silent.     0  ye  teho  remember  Jehovah,  leave  youreeloe*  no 
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rett  f  And  give  Him  no  rest,  till  He  raise  up,  and  till  He  tet 
Jentsalem  for  a  praire  in  Me  earth,"  As  the  phrase  hiphqld  'al 
sigDiiies  to  make  &  person  an  overseer  (president)  over  any- 
thing it  seems  as  though  we  ought  to  render  the  sentence 
before  ns,  "  I  have  set  watchmen  over  thy  walls."  But  hiphgld 
by  itself  may  also  mean  "to  appoint"  (3  Kings  xxv.  23),  and 
therefore  ^ribirr^  may  indicate  the  place  of  appointment 
(LXX.  iirl  T&p  reiy^iotv  aov,  npon  thy  walls ;  'IfpovaaK^fi, 
Ka,TiaTi}<Ta  ^vXaivof),  Those  who  are  stationed  upon  the  walls 
are  no  doubt  keepers  of  the  walls;  not,  however,  as  persons 
whose  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  walls,  but  as  those  who 
have  committed  to  them  the  guarding  of  the  city  both  within 
and  without  (Song  of  So},  v.  7).  The  appointment  of  such 
watchmen  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  city,  which  is  thus 
to  be  watched  from  the  w^ls.  It  ia  therefore  inadmissible  to 
think  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  as  still  lying  in  rains,  as  the 
majority  of  commentators  have  done,  and  to  understand  by  the 
watchmen  pious  Israelites,  who  pray  for  their  restoration,  or 
(according  to  b.  Menaehotk  87a ;  cf.  Zech.  i.  12)  angelic  inter- 
cessors. The  walls  intended  are  those  of  the  city,  which, 
though  once  destroyed,  is  actually  imperishable  (ch.  xlix.  16) 
and  has  now  been  raised  up  again.  And  who  else  could  the 
watchmen  stationed  upon  the  walls  reajly  he,  but  prophets  who 
are  called  tsSphfm  (e.g.  ch.  lii.  8),  and  whose  calling,  according  to 
Ezek.  xxxiii.,  is  that  of  watchmen  T  And  if  prophets  are  meant, 
who  else  can  the  person  appointing  them  be  but  Jehovah  Him- 
self !  The  idea  that  the  author  of  these  prophecies  is  speaking 
of  himself,  as  having  appointed  the  ehitm*rim,  must  therefore 
be  rejected.  Jehovah  gives  to  the  restored  Jerusalem  faithful 
prophets,  whom  He  stations  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  that 
they  may  see  far  and  wide,  and  be  heard  afar  off.  And  from 
those  walls  does  their  warning  cry  on  behalf  of  the  holy  city 
committed  to  their  care  ascend  day  and  night  to  Jehovah, 
and  their  testimony  go  round  about  to  the  world.  For  after 
Jerusalem  has  been  restored  and  re-peopled,  the  further  end  to 
be  attained  is  this,  that  Jehovah  should  build  up  the  newly 
founded  city  within  (cOnBn  the  consequence  of  bdndh.  Num. 
xxi.  27,  and  'dadh,  ch.  xlv.  18,  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  cf.  ch.  liv.  14, 
md  Fs.  Ixxxvii.  5),  and  help  it  to  attain  the  central  post  of 
honour  in  relation  to  those  without,  which  He  has  destined 
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for  It.  Such  proptiets  of  the  times  sacceeding  the  captivity 
(^n'bhttm  'achdronlm ;  cf.  Zech.  i.  1)  were  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi.  Haggai  ataads  upon  the  walls  of  Jerosalem, 
and  proclaims  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  as  sarpassing  tliat 
of  the  first  Zechariah  points  from  Joshna  and  Zembbabel 
onwards  to  the  sproat  of  Jehovah,  who  is  priest  and  prince  in 
one  person,  and  bnilds  the  true  temple  of  God.  Malachi  pre- 
dicts the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  Hia  temple,  and  the  rising  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Under  the  eyes  ot  these  prophets 
the  city  of  God  rose  ap  again,  and  they  stand  upon  its  {un- 
nacles,  and  look  thence  into  the  glorious  fatnre  that  awaits  it^ 
and  hasten  its  approach  through  the  word  of  their  testimony. 
Such  prophets,  who  carry  the  good  of  their  people  day  and 
night  upon  their  anxious  praying  hearts,  does  Jehovah  give  to 
the  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity,  which  is  one  in  the  prophet's 
view  with  the  Jerusalem  of  the  last  days;  and  in  so  lively  a 
manner  does  the  prophet  here  call  them  up  before  his  own 
mind,  that  he  esclaims  to  them,  "  Ye  who  remind  Jehovah,  to 
finish  gloriously  the  gradons  work  which  He  has  begun,"  give 
yourselves  no  rest  (dilmi  from  ddmdh  =  ddmam,  to  grow  dumb, 
i^.  to  cease  speaking  or  working,  in  distinction  from  cAdsAoA, 
to  be  silent,  Le.  not  to  apeak  or  work),  and  allow  Him  no  rest 
till  He  puts  Jerusalem  in  the  right  state,  and  so  glorifies  it,  that 
it  shall  be  recognised  and  extolled  as  glorioos  over  all  the  earth. 
Prophecy  here  sees  the  final  gloiy  of  the  church  as  one  that 
gradually  unfolds  itself,  and  that  not  without  human  instru- 
mentality. The  prophets  of  the  last  times,  with  their  zeal  in 
prayer,  and  in  the  exercise  of  th^  calling  as  witnesses,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blind,  dumb,  indolent,  sleepy  hirelings 
of  the  prophet's  own  time  (ch.  Ivi.  10). 

The  following  strophe  expresses  one  side  of  the  divine 
promise,  on  which  the  hope  of  that  lofty  and  universally 
acknowledged  glory  of  Jerusalem,  for  whose  completioa  the 
watchers  upon  its  walls  so  ceaselessly  exert  themselves,  is 
founded.  Vers.  8,  9.  "  Jehovah  hat/*  noorm  by  EU  rig/U  hand, 
and  by  His  povierful  ami,  Surely  I  no  more  ffive  thy  com  /or 
food  to  thijie  enemiet;  and  foreigners  will  not  drink  thy  must,  for 
lehich  thou  hast  laboured  hard.  No,  they  that  gather  it  in  shall 
eat  it,  and  praise  Jehovah;  and-  they  that  store  U,  shall  dritJc  A 
t»  the  courts  of  my  sanctuary"     The  church  will  no  more  suo- 
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CDtnb  to  the  tyranny  of  a  worldly  power.  Peace  undisturbed, 
and  unrestricted  freedom,  reign  there.  With  praise  to  Jehovah 
are  the  fruits  of  the  land  enjoyed  by  those  who  raised  and 
reaped  them,  npj;  (with  an  auxiliary  pathach,  as  in  ch.  ilvii. 
12,  15)  is  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  includes 
the  service  of  the  heathen  who  are  incorporated  in  Israel  (cli. 
Ixi.  5) ;  whilst  1BK  (whence  I'^o^  with  D  Taphatum)  or  ^it 
{poel,  whence  the  reading  VBDKOj  of.  Ps.  ci.  5,  m'loahnl;  cix,  10, 
v'^dorahn,  for  which  in  some  codd.  and  editions  we  £nd  VfiDKO, 
an  intermediate  form  between  piel  and  poel;  see  at  Fs.  Ixii.  4)  \ 
and  }'3p  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  condere 
(homo)  and  coltigere  (cf.  ch.  xi.  12).  The  expression  h'chats- 
TOth  godthl,  in  the  courts  of  my  sanctuary,  cannot  imply  that 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  will  never  be  consumed  anywhere 
else  than  there  (which  is  inconceivable),  but  only  that  their 
enjoyment  of  the  harvest-produce  will  be conseciated  by  festal 
meals  of  worship,  with  an  allusion  to  the  legal  regulation  that 
two-tenths  (mdcuSr  thenl)  should  be  eaten  in  a  holy  place 
{lipknS  Jehovah)  by  the  original  possessor  and  his  family,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Levites  and  the  poor  (Deut-  xiv.  22-27  : 
see  Saalachiitz,  MotaUchei  Reckt,  cap.  42),  Such  thoughts,  as 
that  all  Israel  will  then  be  a  priestly  nation,  or  that  all  Jeru- 
salem will  be  holy,  are  not  implied  in  this  promise.  All  that 
it  affirms  Is,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  harvest-blessing  will 
continue  henceforth  undisturbed,  and  be  accompanied  with  the 
grateful  worship  of  the  giver,  and  therefore,  because  sanctified 
by  thanksgiving,  will  become  an  act  of  worship  in  itself.  This 
is  what  Jehovah  has  sworn  "  by  His  right  hand,"  which  He 
only  lifts  np  with  truth,  and  "  by  His  powerful  arm,"  which 
carries  out  what  it  promises  without  the  possibility  of  resist- 
ance. The  Talmud  (b.  Nazir  Zb)  understands  by  WJf  jmr  the 
left  arm,  after  Dan,  xii.  7 ;  but  the  1  of  VrV2\  is  epexegetical. 

The  concluding  strophe  goes  back  to  the  standpoiut  of  the 
captivity.  Vers,  10-12.  '*  Go  forth,  go  forth  through  the  gates, 
clear  th»  viay  of  the  people.  Cast  tip,  cast  up  tJie  road,  clean  it 
ofatonea;  lift  up  a  banner  above  Hie  Tuitions  1  Beliold,  Jehovati 
hath  caused  tidings  to  sound  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  Say  to  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  salvation  comelh ;  behold.  Hit 
reward  ie  with  Him,  and  Hie  recompense  before  Him.  And  meti 
leUl  call  them  Vie  holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  JehovaJi ;  and  men 
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will  call  thee,  Striven  after,  A  city  tliat  loiU  not  he  fortaken"  We 
cannot  adopt  the  rendering  proposed  b^  Qesenius,  "  Go  je  into 
the  gates,"  whether  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  temple,  since  the 
reading  would  then  be  onPE*  l^i3  (Gen.  xxiii.  10)  or  0*^5?? 
(Jer,  vii.  2).  For  although  a  lay  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  applied  to  entrance  into  a  city  (Judg,  ix.  26),  yet  it 
generally  denotes  either  passing  through  a  land  (ch.  viii.  21, 
xxxiv.  10 ;  Gen.  xli.  46 ;  Lier,  sxri.  6,  etc.),  or  throng  a 
nation  (2  Sam.  xx.  14),  or  through  a  eerttun  place  (ch.  x.  28) ; 
so  that  the  phrase  ip?'?  "i3^,  which  does  not  occur  anywhere 
else  (for  in  Mic  ii.  13,  which  refers,  however,  to  the  exodoa 
of  the  people  out  of  the  gates  of  the  cities  of  the  capUrity, 
ypa  nliJM  do  not  belong  together),  must  refer  to  passing 
through  the  gate ;  and  the  cry  dJJB'a  nap  means  just  the  same 
as  ?33p  »Ky  ("  Go  ye  forth  from  Babylon")  in  ch.  xlviii.  20,  iii. 
11.  The  call  to  go  out  of  Babylon  forma  the  conclusion  of  the 
prophecy  hare,  just  as  it  does  in  eh.  xlviii.  20,  21,  Iii.  11,  12. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  exiles ;  but  who  are  they  to  whom  the 
command  is  ^ven,  "  Throw  np  a  way," — a  summons  repeat- 
edly found  in  all  the  three  books  of  these  prophecies  (ch.  xL  3, 
Ivii.  14)  T  They  cannot  be  the  heathen,  for  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  conclusion  of  the  charge,  "Lift  ye  up  a  banner 
above  the  nations ;"  nor  can  we  adopt  what  seems  to  ua  a  use- 
less  fancy  on  the  part  of  Stier,  viz.  that  ver.  10  is  addressed  to 
the  watchmen  on  the  walb  of  Zion.  We  have  no  hesitation, 
therefore,  in  concluding  that  they  are  the  very  same  persons 
who  are  to  march  through  the  gates  of  Babylon.  The  van- 
guard (or  pioneers)  of  those  who  are  coming  out  are  here 
snmmoned  to  open  the  way  by  which  the  people  are  to  march, 
to  throw  up  the  road  (viz.  by  casting  up  an  embankment, 
hamailldh,  as  in  ch.  xi.  16,  xlix.  11 ;  masl&l,  ch.  xxxv.  8),  to 
clear  it  of  stones  {nqqil,  as  in  ch.  v.  2  ;  cf.  Hos.  ix.  12,  skiikel 
mS'dddm),  and  lift  up  a  banner  above  the  nations  (one  rising 
so  high  as  to  be  visible  far  and  wide),  that  the  diatpora  of  all 
places  may  join  those  who  are  returning  home  with  the 
friendly  help  of  the  nations  (ch.  xi.  12,  xlix.  22).  For  Jeho^'ah 
hath  caused  tidings  to  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  Le.  as 
we  may  see  from  what  follows,  the  tidings  of  their  liberadon ; 
in  other  words,  looking  at  the  historical  fulfilment,  the  procla- 
mation of  Cyrus,  which  he  caused  to  he  issued  throughout  his 
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etnpira  at  the  instigation  of  Jehovah  (Ezra  i.  1).  Hitzig 
regards  ITDE'n  as  expressing  what  had  actually  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  prophet  uttered  his  predictions ;  and  in  reality 
the  standpoint  of  the  prophets  was  so  far  a  variable  one,  that 
the  fnlfilment  of  what  was  predicted  did  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it  &  ■nvrnfian  (p.  123).  But  uahinnek  throughout 
the  book  of  Isaiah  (vol.  i.  425),  even  when  followed  by  a  perfect 
(p.  10),  invariably  points  to  something  future,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  divine  aDQouncement  of  the  time  of  redemp- 
tion, as  having  now  arrived,  irtands  out  before  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  with  all  the  certainty  of  a  historical  fact.  The  concla- 
aion  which  Knobel  draws  from  the  expression  "to  the  end  of 
the  earth,"  aa  to  the  Babylonian  standpoint  of  the  prophet,  is  a 
false  one.  In  his  opinion,  **  the  end  of  the  earth"  in  such  pas- 
sages  as  Fs.  Izxii.  8,  Zech.  ix.  10  (^aphal'dreti),  and  ch.  xxir. 
16  (ifnaph  kd'dreta),  signifies  the  western  extremity  of  the  orbia 
orisntaliSf  that  is  to  say,  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  more 
especially  Palestine ;  whereas  it  was  rather  a  term  applied  to 
the  remotest  lands  which  bounded  the  geographical  horizon 
(compare  ch.  xlii.  10,  zlviii.  20,  with  Ps.  ii.  8,  zxii.  28,  and 
other  passages).  The  words  that  follow  ("  Say  ye,"  etc.)  might 
be  taken  as  a  command  issued  on  the  ground  of  the  divine 
hithmai  ("the  Lord  hath  procliumed")  ',  bat  Au/tmld*  itself  is 
B  word  that  needs  to  be  supplemented,  so  that  what  follows  is 
the  divine  proclamation :  Men  everywhere,  i.e.  as  far  as  the 
earth  or  the  dispersion  of  Israel  extends,  are  to  say  to  the 
daughter  of  Zion — that  is  to  say,  to  the  church  which  has  its 
home  in  Zion,  but  is  now  in  foreign  lands—that  "its  salvation 
Cometh,"  i.e.  that  Jehovah,  its  Saviour,  is  coming  to  bestow  a 
rich  reward  upon  His  church,  which  has  passed  throngh  severe 
punishment,  but  has  been  so  salutarily  refined.  Those  to  whom 
the  words  "Siiy  ye,"  etc.,  are  addressed,  are  not  only  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel,  but  all  the  mourners  of  Zion,  who  become 
m'bhaaiMm,  just  because  they  respond  to  this  appeal  (compare 
the  meaning  of  this  "Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion"  with 
Zech.  iz.  9'  in  Matt. xxi.  5).  The. whole  of  the  next  clause, 
"Behold,  His  reward,"  etc.,  is  a  repe^tion  of  the  prophefs  own 
words  in  ch.  zl.  10.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "  and 
they  shall  call  thee,"  etc.,  contain  the  gospel  which  is  to  be 
procliumed  according  to  the  will  of  Jehovah  to  the  end  of  the 
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earth  (see  cli.  xlviii.  20),  or  whether  the^  are  a  continiiatiin  of 
the  prophecy  which  commences  with  "  Behold,  Jehovah  bath 
procUimed."  The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  address 
here  passes  again  into  an  objective  promise.  The  realization  of 
the  gospel,  which  Jehovah  causes  to  be  preached,  leads  men  to 
call  those  who  are  now  still  in  exile  "  the  holy  people,"  "  the 
redeemed"  (lit.  ransomed,  ch.  IL  10 ;  tike  p'd&ys  in  ch.  zzxv. 
10).  "  And  thee" — thus  does  the  prophecy  close  by  retaniing 
to  a  direct  address  to  Zion-Jenisalem — "  thee  will  men  call 
(frdskdh,"  sought  assiduously,  i.e.  one  whose  welfare  men,  and 
still  more  Jehovah,  are  zealously  concerned  to  promote  (com- 
pare the  opposite  in  Jer.  ixx.  17), — "  a  city  that  will  not  be 
forsaken,"  i.e.  in  which  men  gladly  settle,  and  which  will  never 
be  without  inhabitants  again  (the  antitfaesb  to  'Ozibhdh  in  ch. 
.  Ix,  15),  possibly  also  in  the  sense  that  the  graciona  presence  of 
God  will  never  be  withdrawn  from  it  again  (the  aotitheaia  to 
'Ozubhdk  In  ver.  4).  ^^P'^  is  the  third  pers.  pr^  like  mtehdmdh 
in  ch.  liv.  11 :  the  perfect  aa  expressing  the  abstract  present 
(Ges.  §  126,  3). 

The  following  prophecy  anticipates  the  qttestion,  how  Israel 
can  possibly  rejoice  in  the  recovered  possession  of  its  inherit- 
ance, if  it  is  still  to  be  soirounded  by  such  malidona  neigh- 
boors  as  the  Edomites. 

SIXTH  PBOPHECT.— Chap.  mn.  1-6. 

JUDGMENT  UPON  EDOH,  AND  UPON  THE  WHOLE  WOHLD  THAT 
IS  HOSTILE  TO  THE  CHUBCH. 

Just  as  the  Ammonites  had  been  characterized  by  a  thirst 
for  extending  their  territory  as  well  as  by  cruelty,  and  the 
Moabites  by  boasting  and  a  slanderoos  dispo»tion,  so  were  the 
Edomites,  although  the  brother-nation  to  Israel,  charactoised 
from  time  immemorial  by  fierce,  implacable,  bloodthirsty  hatred 
towards  Israel,  apon  which  they  fell  in  the  most  ruthless  and 
malicious  manner,  whenevo:  it  was  surrounded  by  danger  ot 
bad  suffered  defeat.  The  knavish  way  in  which  they  acted 
in  the  time  of  Joram,  when  Jerusalem  was  surprised  and 
plundered  by  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17), 
has  been  depicted  by  Obadiah.  A  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Jerusalem  were  then  taken  prisoners,  and  Bold  by  the 
conquerors,  some  to  the  Phoenicians  and  some  to  the  Greeks 
(Obad.  20;  Joel  iv.  1-8);  to  the  latter  through  the  medium  of 
the  Edomites,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  port  and  com- 
mercial city  of  Elatb  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Amos  i.  6).  Under 
the  rule  of  the  very  same  Joram  the  £domites  had  made  them- 
selves independent  of  the  house  of  David  (2  Kings  viii.  20 ; 
2  Chrdo.  zxi.  10),  and  a  great  massacre  took  place  among  the 
Judtcans  settled  in  Idumsea ;  an  act  of  wickedness  for  which 
Joel  threatens  them  with  the  judgment  of  God  (ch.  iv.  19), 
and  which  was  regarded  as  not  yet  expiated  even  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Amaziali  bad  chastised 
them  (2  Kings  xiv.  7),  and  Uzziah  had  wrested  Elath  from 
them  (2  Kings  ziv.  22).  "  Thiu  saitA  Jehovah"  was  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos  (i.  11,  12)  in  the  first  half  of  Uzziah's  reign, 
"/or  three  transgresnotu  of  Edom,  and  for  four,  I  mill  not  take 
it  back,  becaiue  he  pursued  his  brother  teith  the  tviord,  and  stifUd 
his  compassion,  to  that  his  anger  tears  in  pieces  for  ever,  and  he 
ie^s  his  fierce  wrath  eternally:  And  I  let  fire  loose  upon  Teman, 
and  it  devours  the  palaces  of  Bozrah"  So  also  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the 
people,  Edam  took  the  side  of  the  Chaldeans,  rejoiced  over 
Israel's  defeat,  and  flattered  itself  that  it  should  eventually 
rule  over  the  territory  that  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Israel. 
They  availed  themselves  sf  this  opportunity  to  slake  their 
thirst  for  revenge  upon  Israel,  placing  themselves  at  the  service 
of  its  enemies,  delivering  up  fugitive  Judffians  or  else  mas- 
sacring them,  and  really  obtaining  possession  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Jndiea,  vie.  Hebron  (1  Mace,  v,  65 ;  cf.  Josephus, 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv,  9,  7).  With  a  retrospective  glance  at 
these,  the  latest  manifestations  of  eternal  enmity,  Edom  is 
threatened  with  divine  vengeance  by  Jeremiah  in  the  prophecy 
contained  in  Jer.  zllx.  7-22,  which  is  taken  for  the  moot  part 
from  Obadiah;  also  io  the  Lamentations  (iv.  21,  22),  aa  well  as 
by  Ezekiel  (sxv.  12-14,  and  especially  xxzv.),  and  by  the  author 
of  Ps.  czxxvii.,  which  looks  back  upon  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
Edom  is  not  always  an  emblematical  name  for  the  imperial 
power  of  the  world :  this  is  evident  enough  from  Fs.  cxsxvii., 
from  Isa.  xxi.,  and  also  from  Isa.  xxziv.  in  connection  with 
ch.  ziii.,  wh^ra  the  judgment  upon  £dom  is  represented  is  a 
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difFerent  one  from  the  judgment  upon  Babylon.  Babylon  and 
£dom  are  always  to  be  taken  literally,  so  far  as  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  is  concerned ;  bat  they  are  also  i^ 
presentative,  Babylon  standing  for  the  violent  and  tyrannical 
world-power,  and  Edom  for  the  world  as  cherishing  hostility 
and  manifesting  hostility  to  Israel  as  Israel,  i^.  as  the  people 
of  Qod.  Babylon  bad  no  other  interest,  so  far  as  Israel  was 
concerned,  than  to  suhjngate  it  like  other  kingdoms,  and 
destroy  every  possibility  of  its  ever  rising  again.  But  Kdom, 
which  dwelt  in  Israel's  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  sprang 
from  the  same  ancestral  house,  hated  Israel  with  hereditaiy 
mortal  hatred,  although  it  knew  the  6od  of  Israel  better  than 
Babylon  ever  did,  because  it  knew  that  Israel  had  deprived  it 
of  its  btrtliright,  viz.  the  chieftainship.  If  Israel  should  havo 
such  a  people  as  this,  and  snch  neighbonring  nations  generally 
round  about  it,  after  it  had  been  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  its  peace  wonld  still  be  incessantly 
threatened.  Not  only  must  Babylon  fall,  but  Edom  also  must 
be  trodden  down,  before  Israel  could  be  redeemed,  or  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  redeemed.  The  prophecy  against  Edom 
which  follows  here  is  therefore  a  well-chosen  side-piece  to  the 
prophecy  against  Babel  in  ch.  xlvii.,  at  the  point  of  time  to 
which  the  prophet  has  been  transported. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  twenty-seven  prophecies. 
In  its  dramatic  style  it  resembles  Fs.  xxiv. ;  in  its  visionary 
and  emblematical  character  it  resembles  the  tetralogy  in  ch. 
xxi.-3[xii.  14.  The  attention  of  the  seer  is  attracted  by  a 
strange  and  lofty  form  coming  from  Edom,  or  more  strictly 
from  Bozrah  ;  not  the  place  in  Anranitis  or  Hauran  (Jer. 
xlviii.  24)  which  is  memorable  in  church  history,  but  the  place 
in  Edomitis  or  Gebal,  between  Petra  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
still  e^ts  as  a  village  in  ruins  under  the  diminutive  name  of  - 
el-Butaire.  Ver.  1.  "  Who  it  tftU  Otat  eomelh  from  Edom,  m 
de^  Ted  clothei  from  Bozrah  ?  Thin,  glorioiu  m  Am  apparel, 
bending  to  and  fro  in  the  fulnest  of  kit  strengthf"  The  verb 
ch&maU  means  to  be  sharp  or  bitter ;  but  here,  where  it  can 
only  refer  to  colour,  it  means  to  be  glaring,  and  as  the  Syriac 
shows,  in  which  it  is  generally  applied  to  blushing  from  shame 
or  reverential  awe,  to  be  a  staring  red  (ofjof)-  The  qnestion, 
what  is  it  that  makes  the  clothes  of  this  new-comer  so  strik- 
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ingly  red?  is  answered  afterwards.  But  apart  from  the  colour, 
they  are  splendid  in  tlieir  general  arrangement  and  character. 

The  person   seen   approaching  is  iB'upa  nvtn   (cf.  jj*-   and 

jMiy  to  rush  up,  to  slioot  up  loxuriantlj,  didar  need  for  a 

swollen  body),  and  possibly  throngh  the  medinm  of  Iidddr 
(which  may  signify  primarily  a  swelling,  or  pad,  Syieo^,  and 
secondarily  pomp  or  splendour),  *'  to  honour  or  adorn ;"  so  that 
kaddr  signi^es  adorned,  grand  (as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  65 ;  Targ. 
II.  LXX,  bi/MUDf),  splendid.  The  verb  Ud'ah,  to  bend  or 
stoop,  we  have  already  met  with  in  ch.  11. 14.  Here  it  is  used 
to  denote  a  gesture  of  proud  self-coneciousness,  partly  with  or 
without  the  idea  of  the  proud  bending  back  of  the  head  (or 
bending  forward  to  listen),  and  partly  with  that  of  swaying  to 
and  fro,  i,e.  the  walk  of  a  prond  man  swinging  to  and  fro  npon 
the  hips.  The  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  taifeh 
Jiere,  viz.  as  a  syn.  of  the  Arabic  mutamdil,  to  bend  proudly 
from  one  side  to  the  other  (Vitringa:  se  hue  iUue  motitans). 
The  person  seen  here  produces  the  impression  of  great  and 
abundant  strength ;  and  his  walk  indicates  the  corresponding 
pride  of  self-cpnsciousneBS. 

"Who  is  this?"  asks  the  seer  of  a  third  person.  But  the 
-^answer  comes  from  the  person  himself,  though  only  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  therefore  with  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  ^ar  off. 
Ver.  lb.  "lam  he  that  gpeaketh  in  righUmuneM,  mighty  to  aid" 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  take  righteousness  as  the  object  of 
the  speaking ;  and  this  is  grammatically  possible  (3  =■  ire/>4 
t.g.  Dent.  vi.  7).  But  onr  prophet  uses  Fns3  in  ch.  xlii.  6,  zlv. 
13,  and  npivs  in  an  adverbial  sense :  "  strictly  according  to 
the  rule  of  troth  (more  especially  that  of  the  counsel  of  mercy 
or  plan  of  salvation)  and  right."  The  person  approaching  says 
that  be  is  great  in  word  and  deed  (Jen  xxxii.  19).  He  speaks 
in  righteousness ;  m  the  zeal  of  his  holiness  threatening  judg- 
ment to  the  oppressors,  and  promising  salvation  to  the  oppressed; 
and  what  he  threatens  and  promises,  he  carries  out  with  mighty 
power.  He  is  great  (3*1,  not  TJ ;  S.  vmp/JMy(&Vf  Jer.  pro- 
puffttator)  to  aid  the  oppressed  against  their  oppressors.  This 
atone  might  lead  ns  to  surmise,  that  it  is  God  from  whose 
month  of  righteousness  (ch.  zlv.  23)  the  consolation  of  redemp- 
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tion  proceeds,  and  whose  holy  omnipotent  ann  (ch.  lii.  10,  lii. 
16)  carries  out  the  act  of  redemptioo. 

The  seer  surmises  this  also,  and  now  inquires  still  further, 
whence  the  strange  red  colour  of  his  apparel,  which  does  not 
look  like  the  purple  of  akin^a  talaror  the  scarlet  of  a  chlamys. 
Yer.  2.  "  Whence  the  red  on  thine  appard,  and  thy  clotJiee  Hie 
those  of  a  tpine-pretser  t"  TP^?  inquires  the  reason  and  cause ; 
•IS?,  in  its  primaiy  sense,  the  Qbject  or  purpose.  The  seer  asks, 
"  Why  is  there  red  (^dd^>m,  nenter,  like  rabh  in  ver.  7)  to  thine 
apparell"  The  Lamed,  which  might  be  omitted  (wherefore  is  thy 
garment  redl),  implies  Uiat  the  red  was  not  its  original  colour, 
but  something  added  (cf,  Jer.  xxz.  12,  and  Idmd  in  ch.  xxvi. 
16,  liii.  8).  This  comes  out  still  more  distinctly  in  the  second 
half  of  the  question  :  **  and  (why  are)  thy  clothes  like  those  of 
one  who  treads  (wine)  in  the  wine-press  "  (h'gath  with  a  paosal 
d  not  lengthened,  like  baz  in  ch.  viii.  1),  i^.  saturated  and 
stained  as  if  with  the  jaice  of  purple  grapes  T 

The  person  replies :  Vers.  3-6.  "I  have  trodden  the  mint- 
trough  alone,  and  of  Uu  naiioni  no  one  woe  with  me .-  and  I  trade 
tliem  in  my  wrath,  and  trampled  th«m  down  in  my  fury;  and  their 
lif»-9ap  tpirted  tipon  my  clothes,  and  all  my  raiment  leat  alaiiud. 
For  a  day  of  vengeance  wot  ut  my  heart,  and  the  year  o/  my 
redemption  waa  come.  And  1  looked  round,  and  there  too*  no 
helper ;  and  I  wondered  there  waa  no  sapporter ;  then  wane  oim. 
armhelpedme;  and  my  fury,  it  became  my  support.  Andltrode 
down  nationa  in  my  wrath,  and  made  them  druni  in  my  fury, 
and  made  their  life-blood  run  down  to  theearth."  He  had  indeed 
trodden  the  wine-press  (pQrah=ffath,  at,  if  distinct  from  this, 
the  pressing-trough  as  distingubhed  from  the  pressing-house  or 
pressing-place;  according  to  Fiirst,  something  hollowed  out; 
bnt  according  to  the  traditional  interpretation  from  pitr=pdrar, 
to  crush,  press,  both  different  from  yeqebh :  see  at  ch.  t.  2),  and 
he  alone ;  so  that  the  juice  of  the  grapes  had  saturated  and 
coloured  his  clothes,  and  his  only.  When  he  adds,  that  of  Uie 
nations  no  one  was  with  him,  it  follows  that  the  press  which  ne 
trode  waa  so  great,  that  he  might  have  needed  the  assistance  of 
whole  nations.  And  when  he  continues  thus :  And  I  trod  them 
in  my  wrath,  etc,  the  enigma  is  at  once  explained.  It  was  to 
the  nations  thenuelves  that  the  knife  was  applied.  They  were 
cat  off  like  grapes  and  pat  into  the  wine-press  (Joel  iv.  13) ;  and 
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tliia  beroic  figure,  of  which  there  was  no  longer  any  donbt  that 
it  was  Jehovah  Himself,  had  trodden  them  down  in  the  impulse 
and  strength  of  His  wrath.  The  red  npon  the  clothes  was  the 
life-blood  of  the  nations,  which  had  spirted  upon  them,  and  with 
which,  as  He  trode  this  wine-press,  He  had  soiled  all  His  gar- 
ments. Nsisach,  according  to  the  more  recently  accepted  de- 
rivation from  ndUach,  signifies,  according  to  the  traditional  idea, 
which  is  favoured  by  Lam.  iii,  18,  vigor,  the  vital  strength  and 
life-blood,  regarded  as  the  sap  of  life,  n  (compare  the  his- 
torical tense  I^  in  2  Kings  ix.  33)  is  the  future  used  as  aii  im- 
perfect, and  it  spirted,  from  ndzah  (see  at  ch.  Iii.  15).  ^^fK^M 
(from  ?KJ  =  TSij  ch.  lix.  3)  is  the  perfect  hiphil  with  an  Ara- 
mffian  inflexion  (compare  the  aame  Aramaism  in  Fs.  Ixzvi.  6, 
SChron.  XX.  35;  and  *^??^,  which  is  half  likeit,  in  Job  xvi.  7); 
the  Hebrew  form  *ould  be  'f'?^<?'7-'  AE  and  A  regard  the  form 
as  a  mixture  of  the  perfect  and  future,  bat  this  is  a  mistake. 
This  work  of  wrath  had  been  executed  by  Jehovah,  because 
He  had  in  Hia  heart  a  day  of  vengeance^  which  could  not 
be  delayed,  and  because  the  year  (see  at  ch.  Ixi.  2)  of  His 
promised  redemption  had  arrived.  ^?Ml  (this  is  the  proper  read- 
ing, not  *^1,  as  some  codd.  have  it;  and  this  was  the  reading 
which  Rashi  had  before  him  in  his  comm.  on  Lam.  i.  6)  is 
the  plnral  of  the  passive  participle  used  as  an  abstract  noun 
(compare  D^  vivi,  viialet,  or  rather  vtvo,  mtalia  =  vita).  And 
He  only  had  accomplished  this  work  of  wrath.  Ver.  5  is  the 
expansion  of  ^37,  and  almost  a  verbal  repetition  of  ch.  lix>  16. 
The  meaning  is,  that  no  one  joined  Him  with  conscious  free- 
will, to  render  help  to  the  God  of  judgment  and  salvation  in 
His  purposes.  The  church  that  was  devoted  to  Him  was  itself 
the  object  of  the  redemption,  and  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
were  estranged  from  Him  the  object  of  the  judgment.  Thns 
He  found  Himself  alone,  neither  human  co-operation  nor  the 
natural  course  of  events  helping-  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes. '  And  consequently  He  renounced  all  human  help, 
and  broke  through  the  steady  course  of  development  by  a  - 
marvellous  act  of  His  own.  He  trode  down  nations  in  Hia 
wrath,  and  intoxicated  them  in  His  fury,  and  caused  their  life- 

>  Tbe  Babylomsn  iiss.  have  *nhtiN  wit^  ehirek,  siace  the  Babylonim 
(AsBjiian}  sfstem  of  punctuation  has  no  xghoL 
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blood  to  flow  down  to  the  groimd.  The  Targnm  adopts  the 
rendering  "et  triiurabo  eot"  as  if  the  reading  were  D^3^n, 
which  we  find  in  Sonc  1488,  and  certain  other  editions,  as  well 
as  in  some  codd.  Many  agree  with  Cappellos  in  preferring 
this  reading;  and  in  itself  it  is  not  inadmissible  (see  Lam.  i. 
15).  But  the  LXX.  and  all  the  other  ancient  versions,  the 
!Masora  (which  distingaishes  Q^SBitl  with  3,  aa  only  met  with 
once,  from  □ise'tn  with  3  in  Deut.  iz.  17),  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  MSB.,  Bopport  the  traditional  reading.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  teansition  to  the  figure  of  the  cnp  of 
wrath,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with  Isaiah.  Aforeover,  all 
that  ia  intended  is,  that  Jehovak  caused  the  nations  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  this  His  fnry,  by  trampling  them  down  in  His 
fury. 

Even  in  this  abort  and  highly  poetical  passage  we  see  a 
desire  to  emblematize,  jnst  as  in  the  emblematic  cycle  of  pro- 
phetical aight-Tisions  in  ch.  ixi.-xxii.  14.  For  not  only  is  the 
name  of  Edom  made  covertly  into  an  emblem  of  its  fatnre  fate, 
0*11*  becoming  D''K  apon  the  apparel  of  Jehovah  the  avenger, 
when  the  blood  of  the  people,  stained  with  blood-guiltiness 
towards  the  people  of  God,  is  spirted  out,  bat  tbe  Dame  of 
Bozrah  also;  for  b^ar  meaus  to  cat  off  banches  of  grapes 
{vindemiare)f  and  boUr6h  becomes  baUlr,  i.e.  a  vintage,  which 
Jehovah  treads  in  Hia  wrath,  when  He  punishes  the  Edomitish 
nation  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  nations,  which  in  their 
hostility  towards  Him  and  His  people  have  taken  pleasure  ia 
the  carrying  away  of  Israel  and  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem, 
and  have  lent  thdr  assistanoe  in  accomplishing  them.  Knobel 
supposes  that  the  judgment  referred  to  is  the  defeat  which 
Cyrus  inflicted  upon  the  nations  under  Crcesos  and  their  allies; 
bnt  it  can  neither  be  shown  that  this  defeat  affected  the 
lEdomites,  nor  can  we  understand  why  Jehovah  should  appear 
as  if  coming  from  Sdom-BoKrah,  after  inflicting  this  judgment, 
to  which  ch.  zli.  2  8qc[.  lefers,  Knobel  himself  also  observes, 
that  Edom  was  atUl  aa  independent  kingdom,  and  hostile  to 
the  Persians  (Diod.  zv.  2)  not  only  undw  the  reign  of  Cam- 
bysea  (Herod,  iii.  5  sqq.),  but  even  later  than  that  (Diod.  ziii. 
46).  But  at  the  time  of  Malachi,  who  lived  under  Artaxenes 
liongimanas,  if  not  nnder  his  snccessor  Darius  Nothus,  a  jndg- 
ment  of  devaatatioa  was  inflicted  upon  Edom  (Mai.  L  Z-b), 
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from  vhich  it  never  recoTered.  The  Ohaldeans,  as  Caapui 
baa  sbown  {Obad.  p.  142),  cumot  hare  executed  it,  since  tins 
EdoQutes  appear  throughout  as  their  accomplices,  and  as  still 
maintainipg  their  independence  even  under  the  first  Persian 
kings ;  nor  can  anj  historical  support  be  found  to  the  conjec- 
tore,  tliat  it  occurred  in  the  wars  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Egyptians  (Hitzig  and  Kiihler,  Mai.  p.  35).  What  the 
prt^het's  e^e  really  saw  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabiean^  when  Judas  infilcted  a  total  defeat  npon  them, 
John  ^yrcanus  compelled  them  to  become  Jews,  and  Alex- 
fmder  Jannai  completed  their  sabjection ;  and  in  the  time  of 
the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  b;  the  Romans,  when  Simon  pf 
Genua  avenged  their  cruel  conduct  in  Jerusalem  in  combina- . 
tion  with  the  helots,  hj  ruthlessly  taming  their  well-cultivated 
land  into  a  horrible  desert,  just  as  it  woi^d  have  been  left  by  A 
8wa^*m  of  locusts  (Jos.  Wari  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9,  7). 

The  ^ew  Testament  counterpart  of  this  passage  in  Isaiah 
is  the  destruction  oi  Antichrist  and  his  army  (Bav.  zix.  11 
eqq.).  He  who  effects  this  destruction  is  called  the  Faitbful 
and  Trae,  the  ]jogos  of  Qod ;  and  the  aeer  beholds  Him  sitting 
npoa  a  white  horse,  with  eyea  of  fiaming  fire,  ftnd  many  diadens 
apga  His  head,  wearing  a  bloqd-stained  garment,  like  the  perscai 
seen  by  the  prophet  here.  The  viuon  of  John  is  evidently 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Istuah ;  for  when  it  is  said  of 
the  Logos  that  He  rules  the  nations  with  a  staff  of  iron,  this 
poii^  to  Ps.  ii. ;  and  when  it  is  still  further  said  that  He  trends 
the  win9rpre«8  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  this  points  back 
to  Isa.  Iziii.  The  reference  throughout  is  niA  to  the  first 
coming  of  the  Lord,  when  He  laid  the  foundation  of  His  king- 
dom by  suffering  and  dying,  but  to  Pis  final  coming,  when  He 
will  bring  His  regal  sw*y  to  a  victorious  issue.  Nevertheless 
cb.  Ixtii.  1-6  has  always  been  a  favourite  pdssage  for  reading 
in  Passion  week.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Christian  cannot 
jead  this  proj^c^  withont  thinking  of  the  Saviour  streaming 
vith  blood,  who  tiode  the  wine^>reas  of  wrath  for  us  without 
the  help  of  angels  and  men,  t.e.  who  conquered  wrath  for  ns. 
But  the  prophecy  does  not  rdatje  to  this.  The  blood  npon  the 
garment  of  die  divine  Hero  is  not  His  own,  but  that  of  His 
enemies ;  and  His  treading  of  the  wine-press  is  not  the  conquest 
of  wrath,  but  the  manifestatitm  of  wrath.  This  section  can 
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only  be  propeHy  used  as  s  lesson  for  Passion  week  bo  far  h 
this,  AaX  Jehovah,  who  here  appears  to  the  Old  Teatament 
aeer,  was  eertainly  He  who  became  man  in  His  Christ,  in  the 
historical  fulfilment  of  His  purposes ;  and  behind  the  first  advent 
to  bring  salvation  there  stood  with  warning  form  the  final  COTning 
to  judgment,  which  will  take  vengeance  npon  that  Edom,  to 
whom  the  red  lentil-judgment  of  w<»'ldly  lust  and  power  was 
dearer  than  the  red  life-blood  of  that  loving  Servant  of  Jehovah 
who  offered  Himself  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world. 

There  follows  now  in  ch.  Iziii.  7-Ixiv.  11  a  prayer  com- 
mencing with  thanksgiving  as  it  lookd  back  to  the  past,  and 
closing  with  a  prayer  for  help  as  it  turns  to  the  present.  Hitzig 
'  and  Knobel  connect  this  closely  with  ch,  Iziii.  1-6,  assuming 
that  through  the  great  event  which  had  occurred,  viz.  the  over- 
throw of  JE^lom,  and  of  the  nations  hostile  to  the  people  of  God 
as  SBch,  by  which  the  exUes  were  brought  one  step  nearer  to 
freedom,  tfie  prophet  was  led  to  praise  Jehovah  for  oil  His 
previous  goodness  to  Israel.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
indicate  ^is  connection,  which  is  in  itself  a  very  loose  one. 
The  prayer  which  follows  is  chiefly  an  entreaty,  and  an  entreaty 
appended  to  ch.  Ixiii.  1-6,  but  without  any  retrospective  allu- 
sion to  it :  it  is  rather  a  prayer  in  general  for  the  realization  of 
the  redemption  already  protnised.  Ewald  is  right  in  regarding 
ch.  Iziii.  7-lzvi.  as  an  appendix  to  this  whole  book  of  consola- 
tion, since  the  traces  of  the  same  prophet  are  unmistakeable ; 
but  the  whole  style  of  the  description  is  obvionsly  different, 
and  the  historical  circnmstances  must  have  been  still  further 
developed  in  the  meantime. 

The -three  prophecies  which  follow  are  the  fittaU  of  the 
whole.  The  announcement  of  the  prophet,  which  has  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  majestic  vision  in  ch.  Ixiii.  1—6,  a  now 
drawing  to  an  end.  It  is  standing  close  upon  the  threshold  of  all 
that  has  been  promised,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  fnlfilmeot 
of  the  promise,  which  he  has  held  up  like  a  jewel  on  every  side. 
And  now,  just  as  in  the  finale  of  a  poetical  composition,  all  the 
melodies  and  movements  that  have  been  struck  before  are 
gathered  up  into  one  effective  close ;  and  first  of  all,  as  in  Hab. 
iii.,  into  a  prayer,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  lyrical  echo  of 
the  preaching  that  has  gone  before. 
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THE  THEEE  CLOSING  PROPHECIES. 

FIRST  CLOSING  PBOPHEOT.— Ckap.  Lim.  7-lxit." 

TBASEBOlVISOf  CONTBSSIOIT,  AND  StTPPLICATION  OF  THB 
CHURCH  OP  THE  CAPTITrTT. 

Thb  prophet,  as  the  leader  of  the  praters  of  the  church,  here 
passes  into  the  expanded  style  of  the  tephillah.  Ver.  7.  "  / 
totU  celebrate  the  mercies  of  Jehovah,  the  praieet  of  Jehovah,  tu 
u  eeemly  for  all  that  Jelwaah  hath  shown  us,  and  the  great 
goodnat  towards  the  house  of  Israel,  which  Be  hcUh  shown  them 
aeeordmg  to  Sis  pity,  and  the  riches  of  Mis  mercies."  The 
speaker  is  the  prophet,  in '  the  name  of  the  chnrch,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  th6  church  in  which  the  prophet  inclades 
himself.  The  prayer  commences  with  thanks^ring,  according 
to  the  fundamental  rule  in  Fs.  1.  23.  The  church  brings  to 
its  own  remembrance,  as  the  subject  of  praise  in  the  presence 
of  God,  all  the  words  and  deeds  by  which  Jehovah  has  dis- 
played His  mercy  and  secured  glory  to  Himself,     'ion  (this  is 

the  correct  pointing,  with  T  protected  by  gaya ;  cf.  l^na  in  ch. 
lir.  12)  are  the  many  thoughts  of  mercy  and  acts  of  mercy  into 
which  the  grace  of  God,  t'.e.  His  one  purpose  of  grace  and  His 
one  work  of  grace,  bad  been  divided.  They  are  just  so  many 
thiUoih,  self-glorifications  of  God,  and  impulses  to  His  glori- 
fication. On  7^,  as  is  seemly,  see  at  cb.  lix,  18.  There  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  aiD'STl  is  equivalent  to  3lD"Ti  pjoi^  aa 
Hitzig  and  Enobel  do,  3iQ~3i  commences  the  second  object 
to  'i*3|K,  in  which  what  follows  is  unfolded  as  a  parallel  to  the 
first.  Rabh,  the  much,  is  a  neuter  formed  into  a  substantive, 
as  in  Ps.  cxlv.  7  ;  rObh,  plurality  or  multiplicity,  is  an  infinitive 
-  used  as  a  substantive.  Tabh  is  God's  benignant  goodness ; 
rachAmlm,  His  deepest  sympathizing  tenderness ;  cheted  (root 
on,  used  of  violent  emotion;  cf.  Syr.  chitaad,  chOsam,  cemulari; 

Arab,  u-^,  to  he  tender,  full  of  compassion),  grace  which 

condescends  to  and  comes  to  meet  a  nnfal  creature.    After 
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this  introit,  the  prayer  itself  commences  with  a  retrospectne 
glance  ,at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  when  the  idatian 
of  a  chQd,  in  which  Israel  Btood  to  Jehovah,  was  solemnly  jwo- 
claimed  and  legally  regulated.  Yer.  8.  "  Ht  aaidf  They  an 
mtf  people,.  diUdrea  who  wiil  not  He;  and  Be  beeame  Oiar 
Saviour."  1]K  is  osed  here  in  its  primaiy  affirmative  aeoie. 
vi^  is  the  fature  of  hope.  When  He  made  them  His  pec^Ie, 
His  children,  He  expected  from  them  a  grateful  return  of  His 
covenant  grace  in  covenant  fidelity;  and  whenever  they  needed 
help  from  above,  Sa  became  tiieir  Saviour  (niAAuf).  We 
can  recognise  the  ring  of  Est.  xv,  2  here,  just  as  in  cfa.  xii.  3. 
MothuC  is  a  favourite  word  in  cfa.  :d.-lzn.  (compare,  however, 
du  ^x.  20  also) 

The  next  vene  commemorates  the  way  in  whidi  He 
proved  Himself  a  Saviour  in  heart  and  action.  Ter.  9.  "/a 
aU  (A«tr  ajffUciian  Be  vkm  affiieted,  and  the  Angel  of  Bu  faa 
brvu^  them  talvaiion.  In  Bit  Une  and  in  Bis  pity  Be  t*- 
deemed  them,  and  lifted  ihem  up,  and  bare  them  all  the  dtq^e  of 
tlie  olden  time"  This  is  one  <^  the  fifteen  passages  iu  iriiich 
the  ehethib  has  tA,  the  ieri  'h.  It  is  only  with  difficulty  that 
we  can  obtain  any  meaning  from  the  ehelAib ;  **  in  idl  the 
affliction  which  He  braaght  upon  them  He  did  not  afflict,  vix. 
according  to  their  desert "  (Targ.,  Jer.,  Rashi) ;  or  better  still, 
as  tedr  must  in  this  case  be  derived  from  tear,  and  UHr  is  only 
met  with  in  an  intransitive  sense,  "  In  all  th^r  distress  thete 
was  no  distress"  (Saad.),  with  which  J.  D.  Michaelis  compans 
2  Cor.  iv.  8,  "troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distrened." 
The  oxymoron  is  perceptible  enough,  but  the  Dn?  (is  to), 
which  is  indispensable  to  this  expression,  is  wanting.  £vcB 
with  the  explanation,  ^  In  all  their  affliction  He  waa  not  an 
enemy,  viz.  Jehovah,  to  then"  (DSderlein),  or  **  Ko  man  perst- 
cnted  them  without  the  angel  immediately,"  etc.  (Cocceiua  aad 
RosennjUller),  we  miss  OiV  or  tUW.  There  are  other  still  mon 
twisted  and  jejune  attempt*  to  explain  the  passage  with  tb, 
which  are  not  worth  the  space  they  occDpy.  Even  the  older 
translators  did  not  know  how  to  deal  witii  the  th  in  the  text 
The  Sept.  talces  ttOr  as  eqiuvalent  to  Mr,  a  measeDger,  and 
renders  the  passage  according  to  its  own  pecvtliar  interpnno- 
tuation :  oi  vpiaffw  oiBi  iyyeXos,  oXX'  ovrof  SatMrep  avnii 
(uMther  a  messenger  nor  an  angel,  but  His  faoe^  ue.  He 
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Himself  helped  thera:  Ex.  naiii.  14,  15 ;  S  Sam.  xvit.  11). 
EreiTthing  foroes  to  Uie  conclnsioii  thst  the  keri  1^  b  to  be 
^Ferred.  The  Manm  actnallj  does  rBckon  this  u  ono  o{  ib& 
fifteen  pusagM  in  which  f^  is  to  be  read  for  t6.^  Jemaie  was 
also  acquainted  inth  this  explanation.  He  saya :  "  Where  we 
have  rendered  it,  *  la  all  their  aiBiction  He  was  not  afSictad,* 
which  is  expressed  in  Hebnw  hy  Lo,  the  adverb  of  negadon, 
we  might  read  ipsb  ;  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  *  In  all  their 
affliction  He,  t.«.  God,  was  afflicted.'"  If  we  take  the  sentence 
in  this  Way,  "  In  aU  oppression  there  was  (^pression  to  Him," 
it  jieldl  a  fotciUe  thought  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scrip- 
tors  (cmnpdre  e.ff.  Jndg.  x.  16),  an  expression  in  harmony  with 
the  nsnge  of  the  langnage  (compare  taar-lt,  2  Sam.  i.  26),  and 
a  conetmction  snited  to  the  contents  (^  » tptt).  There  is 
nothing  to  surprise  na  in  the  fact  that  Ood  ahoald  be  said  to 
feel  the  anfferings  of  His  people  as  His  own  sufFerings ;  for 
the  qoeation  whether  God  can  feel  pain  ia  answered  hj  the 
Scriptnres  in  the  afflrmatire.  He  can  as  sorely  as  everytiung 
^  originates  in  Him,  with  the  exception  of  sin,  which  is  a  free 
act  and  only  originates  in  Him  so  far  as  tbs  possibility  is  con- 
oemed,  but  not  in  its  actnality.  Just  as  a  man  can  feel  pain, 
and  yet  in  his  personality  heep  himself  snperic^  to  it,  so  Ood 
feels  pain  without  His  own  happiness  being  thereby  destroyed. 
And  io  did  He  suffer  with  His  people ;  their  affliction  was 
reflected  in  His  own  life  in  Himself,  and  shared  Him  in- 
wardly. Bat  because  He,  the  all-knowing,  all-feeling  One, 
is  also  the  almighty  will,  He  sent  the  angel  of  His  face,  and 
brooght  them  salvation.  "The  angd  of  His  face,"  says 
Knobel,  "  is  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  in  which  Jehovah  was 
present  with  His  people  in  the  march  through  the  desert,  with 
His  protection,  lustmcdon,  and  gnidanoe,  the  helpful  fnaew» 
of  God  in  the  pillar  of  clood  and  fire."  But  yrhvn  do  we  ever 
read  of  this,  that  it  brought  Israel  salvation  in  the  pressure  of 

*  There  an  fifteen  pusRges  in  which  the  hoi  mbstHntes  ^  for  k^. 
S««  Mtuora  magna  on  Lev,  xi.  21  (P»atur,  iL  ftO).  If  we  add  Is*,  zlix.  6, 
1  ChroQ.  xL  SO,  1  Sam.  ii.  16,  Oeie  sn  eight««a  (Ja,  vd.  i.  p.  313).  But 
ths  flnt  two  of  Uieae  sn  not  reckoned,  becaoBe  the;  are  dcnbtful ;  and  in 
the  third,  instead  of  \^  hmng  Babatitated  for  k^,  k?  ia  ■nhetituted  tot  'h 
(G«s.  TittM.  796,  V).  a  Sam.  six.  7  alao  is  not  a  case  in  pnnt,  tac  there 
the  Ictri  n-fjlvtVO- 
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great  daogen  t  Only  on  one  occasion  (Ex.  xir.  19,  20)  doei 
it  coT«r  the  Israelites  from  their  puraaers ;  hut  ia  that  very 
instance  a  distinction  is  expressly  made  between  the  angel  of 
God  and  the  pillar  of  cloud.  Consequently  the  doad  and 
the  angel  were  two  distinct  media  of  the  manifestation  <tf 
the  presence  of  God.  They  differed  in  two  respects.  The 
cloud  was  a  material  medium — the  veil,  the  dgn,  and  the  ate 
of  the  revealed  presence  of  God.  The  angel,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  was  a  personal  medium,  a  ministering  spirit  (Xarovpyuam 
wvtv/ta),  in  which  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  indwelling  for  the 
purpose  of  His  own  self-attestation  in  .connection  with  the  hi^ 
torical  preparation  for  the  coming  of  salvation  (Ex.  xxiiL  21). 
He  waathe  mediator  of  the  preparatory  work  of  God  in  both 
word  and  deed  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  redeeming  might  and  grace  which  realized  is 
Israel  the  covenant  promises  given  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.). 
A  second  distinction  consbted  in  the  fact  that  the  cloud  was  a 
mode  of  divine  manifestation  which  was  always  visible;  whereas, 
although  the  angel  of  God  did  sometimes  appear  in  human 
shape  both  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  and  also  in  that  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  v.  13  sqq.),  it  never  appeared  in  such  a  fmia 
during  the  history  of  the  exodus,  and  therefore  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mode  of  divine  revelation  which  was  chiefly  dis- 
cernible in  its  effects,  and  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  iovia- 
bility :  so  that  in  any  case^  if  we  search  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
people  that  was  brought  oat  of  Egypt  for  the  fulfilment  of 
such  promises  as  Ex.  xxiii.  20-23,  we  are  forced  to  the  condo- 
aoo  that  the  clond  was  the  medium  of  the  settled  presence  of 
God  in  His  angel  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  althongh  it  is  never  so 
expressed  in  the  thorak.  This  mediatorial  angel  is  called  "  the 
angel  of  His  face,"  as  being  the  representative  of  God,  for 
**  the  face  of  God"  is  His  self-revealing  presence  (even  thou^ 
only  revealed  to  the  mental  eye)  ;  and  consequently  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  which  led  Israel  to  Canaan,  is  called  directly 
"His  face"  in  Deut  iv.  37,  apart  from  the  angelic  mediation 
to  be  understood;  and  "my  face"  in  Ex.  xx^iii.  14,  15,  by  the 
ride  of  "my  angel"  in  Ex.  xxxii.  34,  and  the  angel  in  Ex. 
zxxiii.  2,  appears  as  something  incomparably  higher  than  the 
presence  of  Qod  through  the  mediation  of  that  one  angel,  whose 
personality  is  completely  hidden  by  bis  mediatorial  instromen- 
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tttlity.  The  genitive  Vlfi,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  objec- 
tivelj  in  tbe  sense  of  "  the  angel  who  sees  His  face,"  but  as 
explanatory,  "  the  angel  who  is  His  fac^  or  in  whom  His  face 
is  manifested."  The  Nn  which  follows  does  not  point  back  to 
the  angel,  but  to  Jehovah,  who  reveals  Himself  thos.  But 
although  the  angel  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  being  from 
Jehovah,  It  is  also  regarded  as  one  that  is  completely  bidden 
before  Him,  whose  name  is  in  him.  He  redeemed  them  by 
virtue  of  His  love  and  of  His  ehethldh,  i.e.  of  His  forgiving 
gentleness  (Arabic,  with  the  letters  transposed,  ehilm;  compare, 
however,  tham&l,  gentle-hearted),  and  lifted  them  up,  and 
carried  them  (Kbn  tbe  consequence  of  ?t93,  which  is  similar  in 
aeoBS,  and  more  Aramxan ;  cf.  telUre  root  tal,  and  ferre  root 
bhar,  perf.  tttlt)  all  the  days  of  tbe  olden  time. 

The  prayer  passes  now  quite  into  the  tone  of  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
and  cvi.,  and  begins  to  describe  how,  in  spite  of  Jehovah's 
grace,  Israel  fell  again  and  again,  away  from  Jehovah,  and  yet 
was  always  rescued  again  by  virtue  of  His  grace.  For  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  leap  at  once  in  nsrn  to  the  people  who 
caused  the  captivity,  and  '^^T^  have  for  its  subject  the  peniten- 
tial church  of  the  exiles  which  was  longing  for  redemption 
(Ewald).  The  train  of  thought  is  rather  this:  From  the  proofs 
of  grace  which  the  Israel  of  the  olden  time  had  experienced, 
the  prophet  passes  to  that  disobedience  to  Jehovah  into  which 
it  fell,  to  that  punishment  of  Jehovah  which  it  thereby  brought 
upon  itself,' and  to  that  longing  for  the  renewal  of  tbe  old 
Mosaic  period  of  redemption,  which  seized  it  in  the  midst  of  iu 
state  of  pnniahmeot.  But  instead  of  saying  that  Jehovah  did 
not  leave  this  longing  unsatisfied,  and  responded  to  the  peni- 
tence of  Israel  with  ever  fresh  help,  the  prophet  passes  at  once 
from  the  desire  of  tbe  old  Israel  for  redemption,  to  the  prayer 
of  the  existing  Israel  for  redemption,  suppressing  the  inter- 
mediate thought,  that  Israel  was  even  now  in  such  a  state  of 
punishment  and  longing. 

Israel's  ingratitude.  Ver.  10.  "  But  t]iey  restated  and  vexed 
Sis  Holy  Spirit :  then  Be  turned  to  be  Hieir  enemy  ;  He  matU 
war  upon  tJtem"  Not  only  has  ^Wl  (to  cause  cutting  pain) 
Ipn^  nvms  as  its  object,  but  "O  has  the  same  (on  the  primary 
meaning,  see  at  ch.  lii.  8).  In  other  cases,  the  object  of  m'rOih 
{hamrOth')  is  Jehovah,  or  His  word,  His  promise,  His  providence^ 
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bence  Jebovah  himBelf  in  the  revelations  of  His  nfttore  in  word 
and  deed ;  here  it  is  the  spirit  of  holiness,  which  is  diatingnUlied 
from  Him  bs  a  personal  existence.  For  jost  as  the  sagel  who 
is  His  face,  i.e.  the  representation  of  His  natnr^  is  designated 
as  a  person  both  by  His  name  and  also  hy  the  redeeming 
activity  ascribed  to  Him ;  so  also  is  the  Spirit  of  hblines^  by 
the  fact  that  He  can  be  grieved,  and  therefore  can  feel  grief 
(o6mpare  Eph.  iv.  30,  ^  Qrieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod"). 
Hence  Jehovah,  and  the  angel  of  His  face,  and  the  Spirit  of 
His  holiness,  are  distinguished  as  three  persons,  but  so  that  the 
two  latter  derive  their  existence  from  the  6rst,  wbicli  it  the 
absolute  ground  of  the  Deity,  and  of  everything  that  is  divine. 
Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  angel  ol  Jehovah  was  indeed  an 
angel,  but  that  be  was  the  angelic  anticipadon  of  the  appear- 
ance of  God  the  Mediator  "  in  the  flesh,"  and  served  to  fuo- 
sbadowHim  "who,  as  die  image  of  the  invisible  God"  (Col.  L  I5)« 
as  "  the  reflection  of  His  glory  and  the  stamp  of  His  natme" 
(Heb.  i.  3),  is  not  merely  a  temporary  medinm  of  self-manifesta- 
tion, bat  the  perfect  personal  self-manifestation  of  the  divine 
pdnim,  we  have  here  an  anmistokeable  indication  of  the  mystery 
6f  the  triune  nature  of  God  the  One,  which  was  revealed  in 
history  in  the  New  Testament  work  of  redempUon.  The  subject 
to  W^  is  Jehovah,  whose  Holy  Spirit  they  troabled.  H«  who 
proved  Himself  to  be  their  Father  (cf.  Deut  xxxii.  6),  became, 
through  the  reaction  of  His  holiness,  the  very  reverse  df  what 
He  wished  to  be.  He  turned  to  be  their  enemy  t  KVr,  He,  tiie  most 
fearful  of  all  foes,  made  war  against  them.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  we  explain  ver.  106,  although  with  this  explanation  it 
would  have  to  be  accentuated  differently,  viz.  icn^  maApocA, 
Dn^  ptuhta,  Tnt^  zaieph.  Kin  UphehaA,  BZtirhs  nthJt.  Tbe 
accentuation  as  we  find  it  takes  D3~Wi^l  mn  as  an  attribntire 
clause :  "  to  an  enemy,  who  made  war  against  them." 

'  ^rael  b«ng  brought  to  k  right  mind  in  the  midst  of  this 
state  of  punishment,  longed  for  the  better  past  to  return. 
Vers.  11-14.  "  TJim  Hit  people  remembered  ^  da^  of  the  oiden 
time,  of  Mdeee :  Where  it  Re  who  brought  them  vp  out  of  the  tea 
with  tlie  tliepherd  of  hia  ftoek  1  where  u  He  who  put  the  epifit  o^ 
Bit  holinen  in  the  midst  of  them ;  who  caused  tJie  arm  of  Hit 
mtgeity  to  go  at  the  right  of  Motet ;  who  tplit  the  wattrt  before 
themf  to  mate  Himtelf  an  toerlatting  namt ;  vtho  eeuted  them 
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to  pau  throuffh  obytsea  of  At  deep,  tiki  the  horse  upon  the  plain, 
vnthout  their  ttumblingt  Like  the  eattle  which  goelk  down 
into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  bivvght  them  tortet:  tktte 
hatt  Thou  led  Thy  peopls,  to  make  Tkyeelf  a  majeetie  name." 
According  to  the  accentnation  before  ua,  ver.  lla  should  be 
rendered  thns:  "Then  He  {via.  Jehovah)  remembered  th« 
days  of  the  olden  time,  ^e  Hoses  of  His  people"  (LXX., 
Targ.,  8jT.,  Jerome).  But  apart  from  the  strange  expression 
*'  the  M0B88  of  His  people,"  which  might  perhaps  be  regarded, 
as  possible,  because  the  proper  name  mOaheh  might  snggest  the 
thought  of  its  real  meaning  in  Hebrew,  ti'z.  attrahent= liberator, 
bat  which  the  Syriac  rejects  by  introducing  the  reading  'abhdo 
Q&oaet,  His  servant),  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  questions  of 
evidently  human  longing  which  follow,  to  see  that  Jehovah 
cannot  be  the  subject  to  "^"sm  (remembered),  by  which  these 
iemiitiscences  aro  introduced.  It  is  the  people  which  begins  its 
inqairies  with  Tm,  just  as  in  Jer.  it.  6  (cf.  cb.  li.  9,  10),  and 
recals  "the  days  of  olden  time,"  according  to  the  admonition  in 
Detiti  xzxii.  7.  Oonseqnently,  in  spite  of  the  accents,  such 
Jewish  commentators  as  Saad.  and  Rash!  regard  "his  people" 
Commd)  as  the  subject;  whereas  others,  such  as  AE,  Ktmchi, 
and  Abravanel,  take  account  of  the  accents,  and  make  the 
people  the  suppressed  subject  of  the  verb  "  remembered,"  by 
rendering  it  thns, "  Then  it  remembered  thd  days  of  olden  dme, 
(the  days)  of  Moses  (and)  His  people,"  or  in  some  umilar  way. 
Bnt  with  all  modifications  the  rendering  is  forced  and  lame. 
The  i)est  way  of  keeping  to  the  accents  is  that  suggested  by 
Stier, "  Then  men  (indef .  man,  the  French  on)  remembered  the 
days  of  old,  the  Moses  of  His  people."  But  why  did  the 
prophet  not  say  visf^,  as  the  proper  sequel  to  ver.  10?  "We 
ptef^  td  adopt  the  following  rendering  and  accentnation :  Then 
remembered  (xakeph  gadol)  the  days-of-old  (mereha)  of  Moses 
(tiphehaK)  His  people.  The  object  stands  before  the  subject, 
as  for  example  in  2  Kings  v.  13  (compare  the  inversious  in 
ch.  viii,  22  extr.,  zxii.  2  init.);  and  mothelt  is  &  genitive  govern- 
ing the  composite  "days  of  old"  (for  this  form  of  the  construct 
atat^  compare  cb.  xxviii.  1  and  Ruth  ii,  I).  The  retrospect 
Commences  with  "  Where  is  He  who  led  them  np  t"  etc.  The 
suffix  of  a?S^  (for  chffbn^  like  in^  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  28,  and  there- 
fore with  the  verbal  fores  predominant)  refen  to  the  ancestors ; 
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aod  although  the  word  is  determined  by  the  saffiz,  it  has  tb« 
article  as  equivalent  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun  {ilU  qui  tur~ 
turn  dwrit,  edaxit  eot),  "  The  shepherd  of  his  flock"  is  added 
as  a  more  precise  deBoition,  not  dependent  upon  vayyizkor,  as 
even  the  accents  prove.  nK  is  rendered  emphatic  by  yetlabj 
since  here  it  signifies  und  aim.  The  Targum  takes  it  in  the 
tbn&S' oi  inttar  pattorii  gregis  SM  ;  but  though  D^  is  sometimes 
used  in  this  way,  HM  never  is.  Both  the  LXX.  and  Targum 
read  n^ ;  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  adopta  -the  reading 
*^,  and  this  is  the  Masoretic  reading,  for  the  Masora  in  Gen. 
zlvii.  3  reckons  four  n^,  without  including  the  present  passage. 
Kimchi  and  Abravanel  also  support  this  reading,  and  Nora 
very  properly  gives  it  the  preference.  The  shepherds  of  the 
flock  of  Jehovah  are  Moses  and  Aaro%  hither  with  ^''"'"'q 
(Fs.  Ixxvii.  21 ;  Mic.  vi.  4).  With  these  (t,«.  in  their  company 
OF  onder  their  guidance)  Jehovah  led  His  people  ap  oat  of 
Egypt  through  the  Ked  Sea.  With  the  reading  *S^,  the  question 
whether  b'girbd  refers  to  Moses  or  Israel  falls  to  the  ground.  Into 
the  lieart  of  His  people  (Neh.  iz.  20)  Jehovah  pat  the  spirit 
of  His  holiness :  it  was  present  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  inasmuch 
as  Moaes,  Aaron,  Miriam,  the  Seventy,  and  the  prophets  in  the 
camp  possessed  it,  and  inasmuch  as  Joshua  inherited  it  as  the 
successor  of  Moses,  and  all  the  people  might  become  possessed 
of  it.  The  majesUc  might  of  Jehovah,  which  manifested  itsdf 
majestically,  is  called  the  "arm  of  His  majesty ;"  an  anthropo- 
morphism to  which  the  expression  "  who  caused  it  to  march  at 
the  right  hand  of  Moses  "  compels  us  to  give  an  interpretatioa 
worthy  of  God,  Stier  will  not  allow  that  ^K?5  P^  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  object,  and  exclaims,  "  What  a  marvelloas  figure 
of  speech,  an  arm  walking  at  a  person's  right  hand  I"  But  the 
arm  which  is  visible  in  its  deeds  belongs  to  the  God  who  is 
invimble  in  His  own  natare;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  active 
power  of  Moses  was  not  left  to  itself,  but  the  overwhelming 
omnipotence  of  God  went  by  its  side,  and  endowed  it  with 
superhuman  strength.  It  was  by  virtae  of  this  that  the 
elevated  staff  and  extended  hand  of  Moses  divided  the  Bed 
Sea  (Ex.  xiy.  16).  ^3  has  mahpach  attached  to  the  3,  and 
therefore  the  tone  drawn  back  upon  the  penultimate,  and 
meUteg  with  the  tsere,  that  it  may  not  be  slipped  over  in  the 
'  pronunciation.    The  daose  'W  nti?^  affirms  diat  the  absolute 
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pnrpoae  of  God  b  in  Himself.  But  He  is  holy  love,  and  wfajlst 
willing  for  Himself,  He  wills  at  tbe  same  time  the  salvation  of 
His  creatures.  He  makes  to  Himself  an  "  everlasting  name" 
bj  glorifying  Himself  in  such  memorable  miracles  of  redemp- 
tion, as  Uiat  performed  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people  ont  of 
Egypt.  According  to  tbe  general  order  of  the  passage,  ver.  13 
apparently  refers  to  the  passage  through  the  Jordan ;  hut  tbe 
psalmist,  in  Fa.  cvi,  9  (cf.  Ixxvii.  17),  understood  it  as  referring 
to  the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea.  The  prayer  dwells  npon 
this  cliief  miracle,  of  which  the  other  was  only  an  after-play. 
'*  As  the  horse  gallops  over  the  plain,"  so  did  tbey  pass  throngh 
the  depths  of  tbe  sea  17BQ*,  lO  (a  circumstantial  minor  clause), 
i^.  widiout  stumbling.  Then  follows  another  beautiful  figure : 
"  like  the  beast  that  goeth  down  into  the  valley,"  not  "  as  the 
beast  goeth  down  into  the  valley,"  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
broagbt  it  (Israel)  to  rest,  viz,  to  the  m'nachdfi  of  the  Canaan 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Dent  xii.  9 ;  Ps.  xcv.  11),  where 
it  rested  and  was  refreshed  after  the  long  and  wearisome  march 
throngh  the  sandy  desert,  like  a  flock  that  had  descended  from 
the  bale  mountains  to  the  brooks  and  meadows  of  the  valley. 
Tbe  Spirit  of  Qod  is  represented  as  the  leader  here  (as  in  Fs. 
cxliil  10),  viz.  through  the  medium  of  those  who  stood,  en- 
lightened and  instigated  fay  Him,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  wandering 
people.  The  following  13  is  no  more  a  correlate  of  the  fore- 
going particle  of  comparison  than  in  ch.  lii.  14.  It  is  a  recapi- 
talatlon,  and  refers  to  tbe  whole  description  as  far  back  as 
rer.  9,  passing  with  POn  into  the  direct  tone  of  prayer. 

The  way  is  prepared  for  the  petitions  for  redempdon  which 
follow,  outwardly  by  tbe  change  in  ver.  lib,  from  a 'mere 
description  to  a  direct  address,  and  inwardly  by  the  thought, 
that  Israel  is  at  tbe  present  time  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  cause 
it  to  look  back  with  longing  eyes  to  the  time  of  the  Mosiuc 
redemption.  Ver.  15.  "  Look  from  heaven  and  see,  from  the 
habitation  of  Tht/  holinesi  and  majeeti/  J  Where  u  7^1/  zeal  and 
Thy  ditplai/  of  might  f  The  preamre  of  Thy  iowels  and  Thy 
compaenone  are  restrained  towards  meJ'  On  the  relation  between 
tran,  to  look  up,  to  open  tbe  eyes,  and  nin,  to  6x  the  eye  apon 
a  thing,  see  p.  185.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  meet  with  tbe 
words  in  the  reverse  order,  0*3m  nm  (vid.  Hab.  i.  5 ;  Lam.  L 
11).    In  tbe  second  clause  of  ver.  ISa,  instead  o(  mitshmnayim 
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(from  heaven),  we  hava  "  from  the  dwell ing-plaoe  (mux'Mu/) 
of  Thj  holiuees  and  majesty."  The  all-boly  aad  dl-^Iorioiu 
One,  who  once  revealed  Himself  so  gloiiondj  in  the  history  irf 
Israel,  has  now  withdrawn  into  His  own  bearen,  idiere  He  i* 
only  revealed  to  the  spirits.  The  object  of  tbe  lotikiag  and 
seeing,  as  apparent  from  what  follows,  is  the  present  hdlptesi 
condition  (d  the  people  in  tfaeir  sufferings,  te  which  then  does 
not  seem  likelj  to  be  any  end.  There  are  Aq  traces  now  of  the 
Un'dh  (zeal)  with  which  Jehovah  used  to  strive  on  behalf  of 
His  people,  and  against  their  oppresson  (ch.  zzvi.  11),  or  of  tbe 
former  displays  of  His  ^bhurdh  (^r^iun,  as  it  is  correetly  written 
in  Yen.  1531,  is  a  defective  plnral).  In  ver.  15&  we  have  not 
a  continued  qa^ion  ("  tbe  sonnding  of  Thy  bowels  and  Thy 
mercies,  which  are  restrained  towards  met"),  as  Hitzig  and 
Enobel  suppose.  The  words  'ilai  hilKappdqSi  have  not  tbe 
appearance  of  an  attribative  clause,  either  according  to  tbe  new 
strong  thought  expressed,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  words 
(with  vtt  written  fint).  On  «tr«pift»  viicerum,  as  tbe  effect 
and  sign  of  deep  sympathy,  see  at  ch.  xvi.  11.  D'^n  nd 
D^,  or  rather  D*yn  (from  n|p,  of  the  form  n^.),  both  signify 
primarily  im\arfj(ya,  strictly  speaking  the  aoTt  iaward  parts 
of  the  body ;  the  latter  from  the  root  JR^  to  be  pnlpy  or  aoft, 
the  former  from  the  root  m,  to  be  slaclc^  loose,  or  soft,  ftor^  as 
the  plural  of  the  predicate  shows,  does  not  govern  "V^orn  also. 
It  is  presupposed  that  the  love  of  Jehovah  urges  Him  towards 
Hia  people,  to  relieve  their  misery ;  bnt  His  compassion  and 
sympathy  apparently  put  constraint  upon  themselves  {h^appiq 
as  in  ch,  xlii.  14,  lit.  te  ncperoMif  from  '^haq,  root  pc),  to  abstain 
from  working  on  behalf  of  Israel. 

The  prayer  for  help,  and  the  lamentation  over  its  absence 
are  now  justified  in  ver,  16:  "For  Thcu  art  our  FcUber;  for 
A  frroAam  u  ignoTa.i\,i  of  u«,  oiul  Israel  knoweth  us  not.  T^u, 
0  Jthovah,  art  our  Fatlur ;  our  Redeemer  it  from  olden  time 
Thy  name"  Jehovah  is  IsraeTs  Father  (Dent  xxxii,  6).  His 
oreative  might,  and  the  gracious  counsels  of  His  love,  have 
called  it  into  being :  VI'M  has  not  yet  the  deep  and  anrestricted 
sense  of  the  New  Testament  *'  Our  Father,"  The  second  if 
introduces  the  reason  for  this  oanfession  that  Jehovah  was 
Israel's  Father,  and  could  therefore  look  for  paternal  care  and 
help  from  Him  alone.     Even  the  dearest  and  most  honoorable 
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ines,  the  forefathwp  of  tbe  ostiouj  could  not  help  it.  AbriiliaiB 
and  Jacob-Iarael  had  been  taken  away  from  this  votli,  and 
were  finable  to  interfere  on  tlieir  own  accoont  in  the  history 
of  tbdr  people.  VT,  and  van  suggest,  the  Idea  of  participatiog 
notice  and  regard,  as  in  Dent  xupii.  9  and  Bath  ii.  10,  19. 
vvs;  has  the  vowel  &  (patisal  for  o,  ch.  Ivi.  3)  in  ^e  place  of  «, 
to  rhyme  with  U^  (see  Ges.  $  60,  Anm.  2).  In  the  conclude 
ing  clause,  according  to  the  accents,  OTiSP  vhm  are  connected 
together ;  hat  the  more  correct  accentuation  la  u^  tipltdtah, 
O^IW  menha,  and  we  have  rendered  it  so.  From  the  voy 
earliest  time  the  acts  of  Jehovah  towards  Israel  had  heen  such 
that  Israel  could  call  Him  xhm. 

]Bat  in  the  existing  state  of  things  there  was  a  contrast 
which  put  their  failt  to  a  severe  test  Ver.  17.  **  0  JAovfth, 
wk^  kadett  Thou  w  cuiroj/  from  Thy  vaySf  hardeneit  our  hearty 
M  <w  not  tofeif  Thee?  Helum/or  Thy  tefvantt'  taice,  (/m  tribtt 
pf  Thine.  iiih«^nce"  When  men  have  scorvfully  and  c^Mtir 
nately  rejected  the  grace  of  God,  God  withdraws  it  fnun  them 
judicially,  ^ves  them  up  to  their  wanderings,  and  makes  their 
heart  incapable  of  faith  (JaqthUehf  which  only  occurs  again  in 
Job  xxxix.  IS,  is  here  equivalent  to  hiqghdh  in  Fs.  xcv.  8, 
Deut.  ii.  30).  The  history  of  Israel  from  cb.  v!.  onwards  has 
been  tbe  history  of  snoh  a  gradual  judgment  of  hardening,  and 
such  a  curge,  eating  deeper  and  deeper,  and  spreading  its  in- 
fluence wider  and  wider  round.  The  great  mass  are  lost,  btd 
not  without  the  possibility  of  deliverance  for  the  better  part  of 
the  nation,  which  now  appeals  to  the  mercy  6f  God,  and  sighs 
for  deliverance  from  this  ban.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this  petition  for  the  return  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God : 
first,  .that  there  are  still  "  servants  of  Jehovah"  to  be  found, 
as  this  prayer  itself  actually  proves ;  and  seciMidly,  that  the 
divine  elecUon  of  grace  cannot  perish. 

But  the  existing  condition  of  Israel  looks  like  .a  withdrawal 
of  this  grace ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  these  contrasts  should 
cease,  unless  Jehovah  comes  down  from  heaven  as  the  deliverer 
of  His  people.  Vers.  18,  19  (Ixiv.  1).  *'For  a  Uttle  time  Thy 
holy  people  laat  in  poueition.  Our  advertariea  have  trodden 
down  Thy  sanctuary.  We  iaoe  btcome  aueh  ae  He  who  is  from 
everlaetinff  ha»  twt  ruled  over,  upon  whom  Thy  name  wu  not 
aailgi-     0  (Affl  Thou  woul4*i  rend  the  heaven,  eom4  down,  the 
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mottntaint  would  thaie  before  tAjf  eountenanae."  It  is  very  UKtnnl 
to  tiy  whether  yijr'j/ia  may  not  have  UdrSnQ  for  its  subject  (cf. 
Jer.  xlix.  2)  ;  but  all  the  attempts  made  to  explun  the  words 
on  this  supposition,  show  that  lammitt'dr  is  at  Tariance  with  the 
idea  that  ydt^tka  refers  to  the  foes.  Compare,  for  oxample, 
Jerome's  rendering  "  quasi  nihilitm  (i.e.  ad  nihU  et  absque  aUo 
labore) pos$edantnt popubtm  sanetwn  tuvm;"  that  of  Cocceins, 
"propemodum  adhareditatem;"  and  that  of  Stier,  "  for  a  little 
they  possess  entirely  Thy  holy  Bation."  Mita'dr  is  the  harsher 
form  for  miz'dr,  which  the  prophet  uses  in  ch.  z.  25,  zri.  14, 
xnix.  17  for  ft  contemptibly  small  space  of  time;  and  as  ?  is  com- 
monly Qsed  to  denote  the  time  to  which,  towards  which,  within 
which,  and  through  which,  anything  occurs  (cf .  2  Chrxm.  xi. 
17,  zziz.  17 ;  Ewald,  §  217,  d),  lammits'dr  may  signify  for  a 
(lit.  the  well-known)  short  Ume  (per  breve  tempua ;  like  ck,  iir', 
Kor^  hriavTov,  a  year  long).  If  miqddsh  could  mean  the  holy 
land,  as  Hitzig  and  others  suppose,  miqddahekhd  might  be  the 
common  object  of  both  sentences  (Ewald,  §  351,  p.  838).  But 
miqdash  Jehovah  (the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah)  is  the  place  of 
His  abode  and  worship ;  and  *'  taking  possession  of  the  temple  " 
is  hardly  an  admissible  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  ydraik 
hd'drett,  to  take  possession  of  the  (holy)  land,  is  so  common  a 
phrase  (e^.  ch.  Ix.  21,  Ixv.  9 ;  Fs.  xliv.  4),  that  with  the  words 
"Thy  holy  people  possessed  for  a  little  (Ume)  "  we  naturally 
supply  the  holy  land  as  the  object.  The  order  of  the  words  in 
the  two  claoses  is  cbiastic.  The  two  strikingly  different  sub- 
jects touch  one  another  as  the  two  inner  members.  Of  the 
perfects,  the  first  expresses  the  more  remote  past,  the  second 
the  nearer  past,  as  in  ch.  Ix.  10b,  The  two  clauses  of  the  yens 
rhyme, — the  holiest  thing  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  which 
was  holy  according  to  the  choice  and  calling  of  Jebovah,  being 
brought  into  the  greatest  prominence ;  bOiSi  =  waTctv,  Xmke 
xxi.  24,  BeT,  xi.  2.  Hahn's  objection,  that  the  time  between 
the  conquest  of  the  land  and  the  Chaldean  catastrophe  could 
not  be  called  mits'dr  (a  little  while),  may  be  answered,  from  the 
fact  that  a  time  which  is  long  in  itself  shrinks  np  when  looked 
hack  upon  or  recalled,  and  that  as  an  actual  fact  from  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon,  when  Israel  really  rejoiced  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  land,  the  coming  catastrophe  began  to  be  fore- 
boded by  many  significant  preludes.     The  lamentation  in  va* 
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19  proceeds  from  the  same  feeling  vhich  caosed  the  better 
portion  of  tbe  past  to  vanish  before  the  long  continuance  of 
the  moamfol  present  (compare  the  reverse  at  p.  346).  Hitzig 
renders  U^Ji  "  wo  were ; "  Hahn,  *'  we  shall  be ; "  bat  here, 
where  the  speaker  is  not  looking  back,  as  in  ch.  zxvi.  17,  at  a 
state  of  things  which  has  come  to  an  end,  but  rather  at  one 
which  is  still  going  on,  it  signifies  "  we  have  become."  The 
passage  is  rendered  correctly  in  S, :  ^y«^A;/Mv  (or  better,  Teyo- 
vaftev)  in  ear  aUavoi  &v  oiiK  i^ovalaaiK  oiiZi  hritiK^Qr}  to  Svofid 
vov  airok.  The  virtntd  predicate  to  h&ylnu  commences  with 
ms'ol&m:  "we  have  become  snch  (or  like  snch  persons)  as," 
etc ;  which  would  be  fully  expressed  by  ^PK  DP?,  or  merely 
^bJi*3,  or  without  ^^,  and  simply  by  transposing  the  words, 
"W  Piiit'o  ift3  (cf.  Obad.  16):  compare  the  virtual  subject 
\jtt»  TW  in  ch.  xlviii.  14,  and  the  virtual  object  'pra  top;  in 
eh.  zli.  25  (Ewald,  §  333,  b).  Every  form  of  "  as  if  "  is  inten- 
tionallj  omitted.  The  relation  in  which  Jehovah  placed  Him- 
self to  Israel,  viz.  as  its  King,  and  as  to  His  own  people  called 
by  His  name,  appears  not  only  as  though  it  had  been  dissolved, 
bnt  as  thongh  it  had  never  existed  at  all.  The  existing  state 
of  Israel  is  a  complete  practical  denial  of  any  such  relation. 
Deeper  tones  than  these  no  lamentation  conid  possibly  utter, 
and  hence  the  immediate  utterance  of  tbe  sigh  which  goes  up 
to  heaven :  "  O.  that  Then  wouldst  rend  heaven  I "  It  is  ex- 
tremely awkward  to  begin  a  fresh  chapter  with  n^^  ("  as  when 
the  melting  fire  bumeth ") ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Masoretic 
division  of  the  verses  is  unassailable.^  For  ver.  19&(ch.lxiT.  1)  ' 
could  not  be  attached  to  ch.  Ixiv.  1,  2,  since  this  verse  wonld 
be  immensely  overladen ;  moreover,  this  sigh  really  belongs  to 
ver.  19(1  (ch.  kiii.  19),  and  ascends  out  of  the  depth  of  the 
lamentation  uttered  there.  On  uUnam  dUcideris  =•  £»einderei, 
see  at  ch.  xlviii.  18.  Tbe  wish  presupposes  that  the  gracious 
presence  of  Ood  had  been  withdrawn  from  Israel,  and  that 
Israel  felt  itself  to  be  separated  from  the  world  beyond  by  a 
thick  party-wall,  resembling  an  impenetrable  black  cloud.  The 
closing  member  of  the  optative  clause  is  generally  rendered 
(utmam)  a  facU  tua  rtumtet  diffluerent  (e.g.  Bosenmiiller  after 

*  In  tiie  Hebrew  Bibles,  chap.  Iziv.  oMnmenees  at  the  second  vcne  of 
our  venion ;  and  tita  flnt  vene  is  attacbed  to  ver.  19  of  the  prerliina 
dispter.— Tk. 
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tlie  LXX.  TMo^vointu),  or  more  correctly,  deflua-ent  (Jercme), 
]u  n&zal  means  to  flow  down,  act  to  melt.  The  meamog  then- 
fore  would  be,  "  O  that  they  might  flow  down,  as  it  were  to 
the  ground  mating  in  the  fire"  (Hitsg).  The  form  naxoOu 
cannot  be  directly  derivied  from  ndxal,  if  takeo  in  this  senae ; 
for  it  is  a  pure  fancy  that  n&zoUo.  may  be  a  modification  of  die 
pansal  m  with  a  for  d,  and  the  so-called  dagah  affectuotm). 
Stiw  invents  a  verb  med.  0.  Ttl.  The  more  probable  aappoai- 
tioB  j^,  tVt  it  ie  a  niphal  fwmed  from  sdlal  ■=  tideal  (Ewald, 
S  193,  e).  But  zdlal  signifies  to  hang  down  slack,  to  sway  to 
and  fro  (hence  zOlil,  lightly  esteemed,  and  zalzal^m,  cb.  KviiL  &, 
pliable  branches),  likestif  indi.  zlvi.  6,  to  shake,  to  poor  down;' 
and  nd^llit,  if  derived  from  this,  yields  the  appropriate  senaa 
toneuUrentio'  (compare  the  Ar^c  zabala,  which  is  conmsonly 
applied  to  an  earthquake).  The  nearest  niphal  form  would  be 
Ml  (or  resolved,  wtJ,  Judg.  y.  5) ;  but  instead  oi  the  o  of  th« 
second  syllable,  the  niphal  of  the  verbs  f'jt  has  sometimes  o, 
like  ^e  verb  V'r  (e^.  l^,  ch.  zuiv.  4 ;  Ges.  §  6?,  Asm.  5). 

The  similes  which  follow  cannot  be  attached  to  this  ndzeUa, 
however  we  may  explain  iU  Yet  cb.  Iziy.  1  (2)  does  not  form 
fi  new  and  independent  sentence ;  bat  we  lansb  in  thon^it 
repeat  the  word  upon  which  the  principal  emphasis  rests  in  db 
Ixiii.  19b  (ch.  Isiv.  1).  Ch.  kiv.  1,  2  (2,  3).  "  (  Wouidtt  coat* 
down)  asjire  Undla  bnuhwood,  fire  eaiua  loater  to  boii;  to  mait 
huMfOi  Thy  iiame  to  TTiins  advertoHa,  that  the  heathen  may  trtmbU 
be/ore  Thy  face  I  Wlim  Thou  doett  terribU  thingi  which  ws  hoped 
not  for ;  wouldtt  come  down,  (and)  mountaim  duAe  b^ora  Th/ 
countenance  !**  The  cJder ,  expositors  gave  themselves  «  great 
deal  of  troubb  in  the  attempt  to  trace  himSeim  to  moios,  to 
melt.  Bat  since  Loois  de  Diea  and  Albert  Scbnfteos  have 
followed  Saadia  and  AboIwAlid  in  citing  the  Arabic  ^,,...4^,  to 
crqck,  to  matter,  to  mumble,  etc.,  and  Jitt),  to  break  in  jneces, 
toitfHfiger'e,  from  which  comes  haahim,  broken,  diy  wood,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  hXmdtm  is  from  hentee  (lit.  crackling 
rattling,  Arab,  hcrnu),  and  signifies  "  dry  twigs,"  <aida  tarmeata. 
The  second  simile  might  be  rendered,  "as  water  babblss  i^ 

>  J)iat  as  ibe  Greek  hsa  in  addition  to  tmi^-iUa  the  inncji  ompbr  and 
faan  pxit-like  nl-m ;  so  the  Sanutic  has,  beddM  ^,  the  roots  w,  n  ■  "^ 
pate  the  Arabto  ^,  ■gm,  jnjti  aU  ^ee  denotiiig  mtleai  motiOB. 
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in  the  fire;"  and  in  that  case  mayim  would  he  treated  ag  a 
feminiiie  (according  to  the  rule  in  Ges.  §  146,  3),  in  sapport 
of  which  Job  toy.  19  maj'  be  adduced  as  an  nnqaestionable 
example  (althoDgb  in  ether  cases  it  is  masculine),  and  l^=,e'ct3 
wonld  be  used  in  a  local  sense,  like  Uhdbhdk,  into  {lames,  ia  ch. 
V.  24.  Bat  it  is  much  more  natnral  to  take  B'M,  which  is  jnst  as 
often  a  femintBe  as  Dns  is  a  masculine,  as  the  subject  of  ^^^,  and 
to  give  to  tlie  verb  n^a',  which  is  originally  intransitive^  judging 

from  the  Arabic  ,.«,  fo  swell,  the  Chald.  V^  to  spring  up 

(compare  1^2113?;,  blisters,  pustules),  the  Syr.  103,  to  bubble  up, 
etc^  the  transitive  meaning  to  cause  to  boil  or  bubble  up,  rather 
than  the  intransitive  to  boil  (comp.  ch.  xzx.  13,  ^^,  swollen  = 
bent  forwards,  as  it  were  pretumidai).  Jehovah  is  to  come  down 
withthesame  irresistible  force  which  6re  exerts  upon  brushwood 
or  water,  when  it  sets  the  former  in-  flames  and  makes  the  latter 
boil;  in  order  that  by  such  a  display  of  might  He  nay  make 
His  name  known  (viz.  the  name  thus  judicially  revealing 
itself,  hence  "m  fire,"  ch.  xxx.  27,  Ixvi.  19)  to'  His  adver- 
aaries,  and  that  nations  (viz.  those  that  are  idolaters)  may 
tremble  before  Him  (1"3BD  ;  cf..  Ps.  Ixviii,  2,  3).  The  infinitive 
elaosa  denoting  the  purpose,  like  that  indicating  the  com- 
parison', passes  into  the  finite  (cf.  ch.  z.  2,  ziik  9,  xiv.  25). 
Modem  commentators  for  the  most  part  now  regard  the 
optative  /a'  (O  that)  as  extending  to  ver.  2  also ;  and,  in  fact, 
rithoi^h  this  continued  inflnence  of  In'  appears  to  overstep  the 
bonnds  of  the  possible,  we  ace  forced  to  resort  to  this  ex- 
tremity. Yer.  2  cannot  contain  a  historical  retrospect :  the 
word  "  formerly"  woidd  be  introduced  if  it  did,  and  the  order  of 
the  words  wonld  be  a  different  one.  Agaki,  we  cannot  assume 
that  W3  onn  ^'jao  RTi^  contains  an  expression  of  confidence, 
OP  that  the  perfects  indicate  certainty.  Neither  the  context, 
the  feregoing  T\\vA3  ITllS??.?  (why  not  ffe^?),  nor  the  paren- 
thetical assertion  .>^?3  rip,  permits  of  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
tn  imfe'jfS  connects  itself  veiy  appropriately  with  the  purposes 
indicated  in  ver.  1  (2)r  "may  tremble  when  Thou  doest  terrible 
things,  which  we,  i.e.  such  as  we,  do  not  look  for,"  i^  which 
Burpass  oar  expectations.  And  now  nothing  remiuns  but  to 
recognise  the  resumption  of  ch.  IxiiL  19  (Ixtv.  1)  in  the  claose 
"  The  mountains  shake  at  Thy  presence,"  in  which  case  ch. 
TOL.  n.  to 
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Ixiii.  ld&-luv.  2  (hdr.  1-3)  forma  a  grand  period  nnmded  off 
palmdromically  after  Isaiah's  pecoliar  style. 

The  following  danae  ^ves  the  reason  for  this ;  1  being  Ytxy 
frequently  the  logical  equivatent  for  Is  {e.g.  ch.  iiL  7  and 
zxzviii.  15).  The  joatification  of  this  wish,  which  is  fcwoed 
from  them  by  the  existing  misery,  is  found  in  the  iocompanbk 
acts  of  Jehovah  Cor  the  good  of  His  ova  pe<^i<^  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  a  long  series  of  historical  events.  Ver.  3  (4).  **  For 
from  olden  time  men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived,  nor  hath  ttn 
eye  seen,  a  God  beside  Thse,  who  acttd  on  b^lf  of  him  Aat 
viaiteth  for  Him."  No  ear,  no  eye  has  ever  been  able  to  perceive 
the  existence  of  s  God  who  acted  like  Jehovah,  us.  reaHy 
interposed  on  behalf  of  those  who  set  their  hopes  upon  Him. 
This  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  Knobel ;  bat  he  wrongly 
supplies  mnu  to  r^,  whereas  nfc^  is  osed  here  in  the  same 
pr^nai)t  sense  as  in  Fs.  z^i.  32,  xxxvii.  5,  IiL  11  (cf.  gimar 
in  Ps.  Ivii.  3,  ezzTviii.  8).  Jt  has  been  objected  to  this  explana- 
tion,  that  rntn  ia  never  connected  with  the  accnsatire  of  the 
person,  and  Uiat  Qod  can  neith^  be  heard  nor  seen.  But  what 
is  terrible  in  relation  to  V^  in  Job  zlii.  5  cannot  be  nntenable 
in  relation  to  pMn.  Hearing  and  seeing  Qod  are  here  eqoiva- 
lent  to  recognismg  His  existence  through  the  perception  of  His 
works.  The  explanation  favoured  by  BosenmSUer  and  Stier, 
-viz.,  "  And  from  olden  time  men  have  not  heard  it,  nor  per^ 
ceived  with  ears,  no  eye  has  leen  it^  O  God,  beside  TheOf  what 
(this  God)  doth  to  hun  diat  waiteth  for  Him,"  is  open  to  stiU 
graver  objections.  The  thought  is  the  same  as  in  Ps.  xxxL  90, 
and  when  ao  explained  it  corresponds  more  exactly  to  the  free 
quotation  in  1  Cor.  iL  9,  which  with  ov  explanation  there  b 
no  necessity  to  trace  back  to  either'  ch.  Ui.  15,  16,  or  a  lost 
book,  as  Origen  imagined  (see  Tischeodorfs  ed.  viL  of  the 
N.  T.  on  this  passage).  This  which  ao  ear  has  beard,  no  eye 
seen,  is  not  God  Himself,  but  He  who  acts  for  His  people,  and 
justifies  their  waiting  for  Him  (cf,  Hofmann,  JXa  k.  Sehriji 
Newn  Testament*,  ii.  2,  51).  Another  proof  that  Fanl  had  no 
other  passage  t^n  this  in  his  mind,  is  the  fact  that  the  same 
quotation  is  met  with  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Cortnthiant 
(ch.  xxxiv.),  where,  instead  of  "  those  that  love  Him,"  we  have 
*'  those  that  wait  for  Him,"  a  literal  rendering  of  ^?^™>?.  The 
quotation  by  Fanl  therefore  by  no  means  leads  as  to  take 
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Slohkn  as  a  vocative  or  'Ui  nfpir  u  th«  object,  although  it  mwt 
not  be  concealed  that  this  view  of  the  passage  and  its  reference 
to  the  fulness  of  gloiy  in  the  eternal  life  is  an  old  rabbinical 
one,  as  Bashi  expressly  affirms,  wh^  be  appeals  to  B.  Jose 
(Joseph  Kara)  as  bondsman  for  the  other  (see  b.  Sanhedrin 
99a).  Hahn  has  jostlj  objected  to  this  traditional  explanation, 
which  regards  Slohim  as  a  vooatire,  that  the  thought,  that 
Qod  alone  has  beard  and  perceived  and  se^i  with  His  eye 
what  He  iidends  to  do  to  His  peo^e,  is  unsuitable  in  itseJf, 
and  at  variance  wiA  the  context,  and  that  if  'U1  tibv  ttbs 
intended  as  the  object,  -vtnn  (rw)  would  certainly  be  inserted. 
.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  cannot  find  the  wonds  Etohim 
zQldth'thd  (God  beside  Thee)  preceded  bj  a  negation  anywhere 
in  ch.  xl.-lzvi.  without  receiving  at  once  the  impresuon,  that 
they  affirm  the  sole  deity  of  Jehovah  (comp,  ch,  zlv.  6,  21). 
The  meaning  therefore  is,  "  No  other  God  beside  Jehovah  has 
ever  been  heard  or  seen,  who  acted  for  (agent  pro)  those  who 
waited  for  Him,"  M'cfuJJdh  is  the  constmct,  a^ocwdiog  to  Ges, 
}  116,  1  i.  and  yaOaeh  has  Uere  here,  according  to  Kimchi 
(Mwhiol  lS5fi)  and  other  testimonies,  just  as  we  meet  with 
^)?^  four  times  (in  Gen-  xzvi,  S9 ;  Josh,  vii,  9;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12 ; 
Jer.  xl.  16)  ^d  rib^  once  (Josh,  ix.  24),  mostly  with  a  dis- 
junctive accent,  and  not  without  the  influence  of  a  whole  or 
half  pause,  the  form  with  Uere  being  regarded  as  more  emphatic 
than  that  with  aegkol} 

After  the  long  period  governed  by  VX>  has  thus  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  retrospect  in  ver.  3  (4),  it  is  absohjtely  impossible 
that  ver.  4a  (5a)  should  be  intended  as  an  optative,  in  the 
sense  of  "  O  that  tbon  wonldst  rec^ve  him  that,"  etc,  as  Stier 
and  others  propose.  The  retrospect  is  still  continued  thus,  ver. 
4a  (5a)':  "  Thou  dtdat  meet  him  ihat  r^oiceth  to  toork  righteout- 
neta,  wken  the>/  remembered  Thee  m  Thy  way$"  pn  nb)n  Wff  is 
oneiu  whom  joy  and  right  action  are  paired,  and  is  therefore 

*  In  addition  to  tlie  examples  given  above,  we  bare  the  following  fonns 
of  the  nme  kind  in  kal:  TfX5S'  (with  HfAiAah)  in  Jer.  xviL  17 ;  ntnri  (with 
iMfcepft)  is  Dmi.  i.  13,  ownpare  r^in  (wiUi  afftnocA)  in  Lev.  zviiL  7,  tJ, 
and  n^jn  (with  the  amaller  disjunctive  fipAcAoi)  in  vm.  9-11 ;  Tf^"  (wiUi 
aOiMKh)  in  Kah.  1.  S ;  mm  (with  tMbtpk)  in  Bzdc  v.  IS.  Thie  influence 
(A  the  aocentaadtm  hu  escaped  the  notioe  of  the  man  modwn  g 
(«.;.  aca.|75,Anm.  17). 
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eqiUTslent  to  nfiS'^  ^.  At  the  asme  time,  it  msy  posubly  be 
more  correct  to  take  Pyf  u  tlie  object  of  both  verses,  as  Hof- 
aanti  does  in  the  sense  of  "those  who  let  what  is  right  be 
their  joy,  and  their  action  also;"  for  though  MP  ()^)  cannot 
be  directly  construed  with  the  accnsatiTe  of  the  object,  as  we 
have  already  obserred  at  ch.  viii.  6  and  zzzr.  1,  it  may  be 
indirectly,  as  in  this  passage  and  ch.  Ixr,  18.  On  pagd,  "  to 
come  to  meet,"  in  the  sense  of  "  coming  to  the  help  of,"  see  at 
•ch.  xlvii.  3 ;  it  is  here  significantly  interchanged  with  TJTl?  °^ 
the  minor  clause  Udrakhekhd  yizifriikhd,  "  those  who  remember 
Thee  in  Thy  ways"  (for  the  syntu^  compare  ch.  i,  fi  and  xxvi. 
16) :  "When  encfa  as  love  and  do  nght,  walking  in  Thy  w«y^ 
remembered  Thee  (i.e.  thanked  Thee  for  grace  received,  and 
longed  for  fresh  grace),  Thoa  camest  again  and  again  to  meet 
them  as  a  frioDd." 

But  Israel  appeared  to  have  been  given  up  withont  hope  to 
the  wrath  of  this  very  God.  Yer.  ib  (5b).  "  Behold,  Thou,  1  hm 
art  tnraged,  and  we  stood  as  nnnert  there;  already  have  we  been 
long  ia  this  ataiey  and  shall  we  he  taoed  f"  Instead  o£  hsn  'atiak 
(the  antitheus  of  now  and  formerly),  the  passage  proceeds  with 
hin  'attdh.  There  was  no  necessity  for  'attdh  with  ^&Uaphtd;  so 
that  it  is  osed  widi  special  emphasis:  ''Behold,  Thoo,  a  God  who 
BO  faithfolty  accepts  His  own  people,  hast  broken  oat  in  wrath" 
(see  p.  345).  The  following  word  xomi  cannot  mean  "and 
we  have  sioDed ,"  bnt  is  ^fut.  eotuee.,  and  therefore  must  mean 
at  least,  "then  we  have  sinned"  (the  sin  inferred  from  the 
punishment).  It  is  more  correct,  however,  to  take  it,  as  in 
Gen.  xliii.  9,  in  the  sense  of,  "Then  we  stand  as  mnnen,  as 
gnilty  persons :"  the  punishment  has  exhibited  Israel  befrare 
the  world,  and  before  itself,  as  what  it  really  is  (conseqnently 
the  fat.  eonsee.  does  not  express  the  logical  inference,  hot  the 
practical  consequence).  As  Korui  has  t«a£«pA,  and  therefore  the 
accents  at  any  rate  preclude  Schelling's  rendering,  "and  we 
have  wandered  in  those  ways  from  the  very  earliest  times,"  we 
most  take  the  next  two  clauses  as  independent,  if  indeed  onn 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  TS^'^^-  Stier  only  goes  half- 
way towards  diis  when  he  renders  it,  "  And  indeed  in  them  (the 
ways  of  God,  we  «nned)  from  of  old,  and  should  we  be  hdpedt  ** 
This  is  fonxd,  and  yet  not  in  accordance  with  the  accoita. 
Bosenmfiller  and  Hahn  qute  satisfy  this  demand  when  thej 
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render  it,  "Tamen  in  «it*  itat  cetendUu  u<  lalvtmur  i"  but  'olSmt 
atMif  in  this  sense  of  iuwvwn;9,  is  not  Bcriptnral,  The  render- 
ing adopted  by  Besser,  Orotioe,  and  Studc  is  a  better  one : 
*'  (iSi  vero)  m  ilUs  (yiU  tuU)  perpetuo  (mannutimu),  tune  aeroaU 
/uerimus"  (if  we  h«d  continued  in  Thj  ways,  tben  we  should 
have  been  preserred).  But  there  is  no  BnccBSsioa  of  tenses 
here,  which  conld  warrant  us  in  taking  ^pVA  as  a  paulo-pott 
futurt;  and  Hofmann's  view  is  syntactically  more  correct,  "In 
tbem  (i.e.  the  ways  of  Jehovah)  eternally,  we  shall  find  salva- 
tion, after  the  time  is  passed  in  which  He  has  been  angiy  and 
we  have  sinned"  (or  rather,  been  shown  to  be  guilty).  But  we 
qneation  the  connection  between  Ons  and  T9^1  in  >my  form.  In 
ODT  view  the  prayer  snddenly  takes  a  new  tnm  from  hin  (be- 
hold) onwards,  just  as  it  did  with  /a'  (O  that)  in  ch.  Ixiv.  1 ; 
and  T3T!  in  ver.  5a  stands  at  the  head  of  a  subordinate  clause. 
Hence  ona  must  refer  back  to  Kcrui  ncvp  (<'  in  Thine  anger 
and  in  our  sins,**  Sehegg).  There  is  no  necessity,  however, 
to  search  for  nouns  to  which  to  refer  D^a.  It  is  rather  to  be 
takm  as  neuter,  signifyiug  "  therein"  (Ezek.  zxxiii.  18,  cf .  Pa. 
xc.  10),  like  on^^  thereupon  =  thereby  (ch.  xzxviii.  16),  )na 
therein  (szxviii.  16),  pnQ  thereout  (ch.  xxx.  6),  therefrom  (di. 
xliv.  15).  The  idea  suggested  by  such  expressioos  as  these  is 
no  doubt  that  of  plurality  (here  a  plurality  of  nuunifestations 
of  wrath  and  of  sins),  bnt  one  which  vanishes  into  the  neuter 
idea  of  totality.  Xow  we  do  justice  both  to  the  clause  without 
a  verb,  which,  being  a  logical  copula,  admits  simply  of  a  pr^ 
sent  suffltu ;  and  also  to  'sldm,  which  is  the  accusative  of 
duration,  when  we  explain  the  sentence  as  meaning  "  In  this 
state  we  are  and  have  been  for  a  long  time."  'Oldm  is  used  in 
Other  instances  in  these  prophecies  to  denote  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  state  of  punishment  (see  ch.  xlii.  14,  Ivii,  11),  since 
it  appeared  to  the  enles  as  an  eternity  (a  whole  Eeon),  and 
what  lay  beyond  it  as  but  a  little  while  (miu'dr,  ch.  Iziii.  18). 
The  following  word  !?^  needs  no  correction*  There  is  no 
necessity  to  change  it  into  VNn,  as  Ewald  proposes,  after  the 
LXX.  xo}  hrKav^nitev  ("and  we  fell  into  wandering"),  or 
what  woold  correspond  still  more  closely  to  the  LXX.  (cf.  ch, 
xlvi.  8,  tnn'b,  LXX.  ireiTKavnttxiiot),  but  is  less  appropriate 
her«^  into  Vt^\  ("and  we  fell  into  apostasy"),  the  readii^ 
supported  by  Lowth  and  others.    If  it  were  necessary  to  alter 
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the  tiext  at  all,  we  might  simply  transpose  the  letter^  and  read 
H^J^!^  "and  cried  for  help.**  But  if  we  take  it  as  a  qneation, 
•'  And  riiall  we  experience  salratioo — find  help  ? "  there  is 
nothing  grammatically  inadmlasible  in  this  (compare  ch.  zxriii. 
iS),  and  p^cbolo^catly  it  is  commended  by  the  state  of  mind 
depicted  in  ch.  ^.  37)  lis.  10-13.  Moreover,  what  follow* 
attaches  itself  qnite  naturally  to  thisi 

The  people  who  ask  the  qnestion  Jn  vor.  5  do  not  regard 
themselres  bb  worthy  of  redemption,  as  their  self-righteoosaess 
has  been  so  thorooghly  pat  to  shame.  Ver.  5  (6).  "  We  <Ul 
became  like  tAe  unclean  thingf  and  aU  ow  virtues  Hie  a  garment 
eoiled  with  blood  j  and  we  all  faded  aieay  together  like  the  leavee; 
and  om  imqaitiee,  like  the  elorm  they  earned  ua  awayJ'  13ie 
whole  nation  is  like  one  whom  the  law  pronounces  nncleao, 
like  a  leper,  who  has  to  cry  "  tdm^,  tdmf"  as  he  goes  along 
that  men  may  get  oat  of  his  way  (Lev.  xiii.  45).  Doing  right 
in  all  its  manifold  forms  {ta'ddqotk,  like  ch.  xzxiii.  15,  used 
elsewhere  of  the  manifestations  of  divine  righteoosness),  *hich 
once  made  Israel  well-pleasing  to  Qod  (ch.  i.  31),  has  disap- 
peared and  become  like  «  garment  stained  with  menstmoos 
discbarge(cf<Ezek.xsxvi,17);  (L'S.'K.  A^  ^Ax/k  airoKoStj/Uv^ 
=  ddvSk,  ch.  joa.  33 ;  niddSh,  Lam.  L  17  ;  fml'dh.  Lev,  xr. 
83).  'Iddim  (used  thus  in  the  plnral  in  the  Talmnd  also)  signi- 
fies the  monthly  period  (menstnut).  In  the  third  fignr^  that 
of  fading  falling  foliage,  the  form  vanndbhel  is  not  kal  {=  van- 
nibbol  or  vanibbalj  Eiwald,  §  233,  h),  which  woold  be  an  imposm- 
bility  according  to  the  laws  of  inflexion ;  still  less  is  it  niphal 
=  vanninndbhel  (which  Kimchi  suggests  as  an  alternative) ;  bnt 
certunly  a  hiphtt  It  is  not,  however,  from  ndbhel  •=  vamuMet, 
"  with  the  rednplication  dropped  to  express  Uie  idea  of  some- 
thing gradual,"  as  BSttcher  proposes  (a  new  and  arbitraiy 
explanation  in  the  place  of  one  founded  ttpon  the  simple  laws 
of  inflexion),  bat  either  from  bdlal  (compare  the  remarks  on 
h'ltl  in  ch.  XXX.  24f  which  hardly  signifies  "ripe  barley"  how- 
ever), after  the  form  ^J'J.  (from  i^i)i  1?2  (fn>m  ^30),  or  from  hat, 
after  the  form  B^.,  etc  In  aay  case,  therefore,  it  is  a  meta- 
plastic formation,  whether  from  bdlal  or  bal  =  ndbksl,  like  "^ 
in  I  ChKm.  xx.  3,  after  the  form  ion,  from  tM?  =  ifc*3,  or  after 
tiie  fonn  jn^,  from  "life'  =  ifc"?  (compare  the  rabbinica]  expla- 
nation of  the  name  of  the  month  Ril  from  the  falling  of  the 
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learea,  ia  Bnxtorf,  Lex.  iaUn.  col.  271).  The  h^hil  72n  or 
73n  is  to  be  compared  to  Q'^ffj^;  to  Etream  oat  red  (=  to  be 
»«d) ;  T^^,  to  make  an  extension  (=  to  be  long) ;  t^E'iij  to 
sisiks  root  (=  to  root),  etc.,  and  signifias  literally  to  prodace  a 
fading  (=  to  fade  away).  In  the  foorth  iigare,  u^^g  (as  it  is 
also  written  in  ver.  6  according  to  correct  codices)  ia  a  defec- 
tive plural  (as  in  Jer.  xiv.  7,  Ezek.  xxviii.  18,  Dan.  ix,  13) 
for  ^e  more  osnal  U*n!i^J{  (ch.  lix.  12).  ]^  ia  the  nsaal  term 
applied  to  sin  regarded  as  gnilt,  which  prodnces  pnnishmout  of 
itself.  The  people  were  robbed  by  tbeir  rins  of  all  vital  strength 
and  energy,  like  dry  leaves,  which  the  gnilt  and  panishment 
Bprinf^ng  from  sin  carried  off  as  a  very  easy  prey. 

Universal  forgetfulness  of  God  was  the  conseqnence  of  this 
Belf-instigated  departure  from  God.  Ter.  6  (7).  "  And  then 
tMU  no  one  who  called  i^im  Thy  name,  who  aroused  himself  to  lay 
Jirm  hold  of  Thee :  far  Thau  hadst  hidden  Thy  face  from  ue,  and 
didst  melt  u»  into  the  hand  of  ottr  transgressions."  There  was 
no  one  (see  ch.  lix.  16)  who  had  risen  ap  in  prayer  and  inters 
cession  oat  «f  this  deep  fall,  or  had  shaken  himself  oat  of  the 
sleep  of  secnrity  ani  lethargy  of  huensibility,  to  lay  firm  hold 
of  Jehovah,  i.e,  not  to  let  Him  go  ^1  He  blessed  him  and  his 
people  again.  The  curse  of  God  pressed  every  one  down ;  God 
had  withdrawn  Hia  grace  from  them,  and  given  them  up  to  the 
consequences  of  their  sins.  The  form  UJiDrn  is  not  softened 
from  the  pilet  u^ltoFil,  but  is  a  kal  like  u^un  in  Job  xxxi.  15 
(which  see),  iVS  being  used  in  a  transitive  sense,  as  kan  is  there 
(cf.  ahabh,  ch.'lii.  8  ;  mtlJtA,  Zech.  iii.  9).  The  LXX.,  Targ., 
and  Syr.  render  it  et  tradidisH  noa ;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
from  this  with  any  certainty  that  they  read  ^^lOPn,  which 
Knobel  follows  Ewald  in  correcting  into  the  incorrect  form 
UlDPn,  The  prophet  himself  had  the  expression  miggSn  h'yad 
(Gen.  xiv.  20,  cf.  Job  viii.  4)  in  his  mind,  in  the  sense  of 
UquefeeisH  not  in  manvm,  equivalent  to  Uquefecitti  et  tradidisti 
(vapiScoKat,  Bom.  i.  28),  from  which  it  ia  evident  that  T^  is 
not  a  mere  Sid  (LXX.),  but  the  "hand"  of  the  transgressions 
is  their  destructive  and  damning  power. 

!I^iis  was  the  case  when  the  measnre  of  Israel's  sins  had 
'  become  full.     They  were  carried  into  exile,  where  they  sank 
deeper  and  deeper.    The  great  mass  of  the  people  proved  them- 
selves to  be  really  maata  perdita,   and  perished   among   the 
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heathen.  But  there  were  some,  tbongh  a  nmishiiigly  small 
namber,  who  humbled  themselve*  tinder  the  migiity  hand  of 
God,  and,  when  redemption  could  not  be  far  off,  wrestled  in 
snch  prayers  as  these,  that  the  natien  might  share  it  in  its 
entirety,  and  if  possible  not  one  be  left  behind.  With  nFipi  the 
existing  state  of  sin  and  punishment  u  placed  among  the 
things  of  the  past,  and  the  petition  presented  that  the  present 
moment  of  prayer  may  have  all  the  significance  of  a  tnzning- 
point  in  their  history.  Vers.  7,  8  (8, 9)>  "  And  nova,  OJehooah, 
Thou  art  ow  Father  i  vae  are  the  clay,  and  Thou  our  Maker; 
and  ioe  are  all  tfte  toork  of  Thy  hand.  Be  not  extremely  angry^ 
0  Jehovah,  and  remember  not  the  tranagreation  for  eoer  I  Sehold, 
consider,  we  beseech  Thee,  we  are  all  Thy  people."  The  state  of 
things  must  change  at  last;  for  Israel  is  an  image  made  hj 
Jehovah ;  jea,  more  than  this,  JehoVah  is  the  begetter  of  Israel^ 
and  loves  Israel  not  merely  as  a  sculptor,  but  as  a  father 
(compare  ch.  zlv.  9,  10,  and  the  unqnestionable  passage  of 
Isaiah  in  ch.  xxix.  16).  Let  Him  then  not  be  angry  IMrny, 
"  to  the  utmost  measure"  (cf.  Fs.  cxix.  8),  or  if  we  paraphrase 
it  according  to  the  radical  meaning  of  TKD,  **  UU  the  weight 
becomes  intolerable."  Let  Him  not  keep  in  mind  the  guilt  fat 
ever,  to  punish  it ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Israel 
is  the  nation  of  His  choice,  let  mercy  take  the  place  of  justice. 
ff  strengthens  the  petition  in  its  own  way  (see  Qen.  zzx.  34), 
just  as  to  does ;  and  tS'^n  sonifies  bene,  as  elsewhere,  to  fix  the 
eye  upon  anything.  The  object,  in  this  instance,  is  the  existing 
fact  expressed  in  "  we  are  all  Thy  people."  Hitzig  is  correct 
in  regarding  the  repetition  of  "  all  of  ua"  in  this  prayor  as 
significant  The  object  throughout  is  to  entreat  that  the  whde 
nation  may  participate  in  the  inheritance  of  the  coming  salvia 
tion,  in  order  that  the  exodus  from  Babylonia  may  resemble 
the  exodus  irom  Egypt. 

The  re^erection  of  the  mina  of  the  promised  land  require* 
the  zeal  of  every  one,  and  this  state  of  ruin  must  not  continue. 
It  calls  out  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  Vers.  9-11. 
"  The  cities  of  Thy  holinees  have  become  a  pasture-ground ;  Zimt 
hat  become  a  pasture-ground,  Jerusalem  a  desert.  TTie  house  of 
our  hoktiese  and  of  our  adorning,  where  our  fathers  praised  Thse, 
it  given  up  to  the  fire,  and  everything  that  wot  our  delight  given 
up  to  devatlatioti,     WUt  Thou  restrain  Thyself  iA  spite  of  thitf 
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O  Jehovdhf  ie  nlent,  and  leaoe  vs  to  tufer  the  utmost  ?"  Jern- 
salem  b^  itaelf  could  not  possibly  be  called  "  citie»"  (^drs),  say 
with  reference  to  the  npper  and  lower  cities  (Yitringa).  It  is 
merely  mentioned  by  name  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  many 
cities  which  were  all  '*  holy  cities,"  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of 
Canaan  was  the  land  of  Jehovah  (ch.  zir.  25),  and  His  holy 
territoiy  (Fs.  Isxviii.  54).  The  word  tmdbdr  (pasture-land, 
heath,  different  from  tsiyydh,  the  pastnreless  desert,  ch.  xxzr. 
1)  is  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  same 
fate  had  fallen  npon  Zion-Jemsalem  as  upon  the  rest  of  the 
dtiea  of  the  land.  The  climax  <^  the  terrible  calamity  was 
the  fact,  that  the  temple  had  also  fallen  a  pr^  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fire  (compare  for  the  fact,  Jer.  lii.  18).'  The  people 
call  it  **  house  of  our  holiness  and  of  our  glory."  Jehovah's 
qodesh  and  ttpk'ereth  have,  as  it  were,  transplAited  heaven 
to  earth  in  the  temple  (compare  ch.  kiii.  15  with  ch.  Ix,  7); 
and  this  earthly  dwelling-place  of  God  is  Israel's  possession, 
and  therefore  Israel's  qOdtxk  and  tiph'ereth.  The  relative 
clause  describes  what  sublime  historical  reminiscences  are 
attached  to  the  temple:  12^  is  equivalent  to  □tc' IB'K,  as  in 
Gen.  xsxix.  20,  Num.  xx.  13  {cnnpare  Ps.  Ixzxiv.  4),  Deut. 
Tiii.  15,  etc  ^-^^  ^*^  ehateph-pathaeh,  into  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  vocal  sheva  under  the  first  of  two  similar  letters  is 
changed.  MachdmaddSnH  (our  delights)  may  possibly  include 
favourite  places,  omam^ital  buildings,  and  pleasure  grounds ; 
but  the  parallel  leads  us  rather  to  think  primarily  of  things 
associated  with  the  worship  of  Ood,  in  which  the  people  found 
a  holy  delight.  ^9,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  is  here  fol- 
lowed by  the  singular  of  the  predicate,  as  in  Prov.  xvi.  2,  Ezek. 
xzzi.  15  (cf.  Qen.  ix.  29).  Will  Jehovah  still  put  restraint 
upon  Himself,  and  cause  His  merciful  love  to  keep  silence, 
TUir??,  with  such  a  state  ctf  things  as  this,  or  notwitiistanding 
thb  state  of  things  (Job  x.  7)  1  On  PfiMTin,  see  ch.  Ixiii.  15, 
xlii.  14.  The  suffering  would  indeed  increase  lto~^  (to  the 
utmost),  if  it  caused  the  destruction  of  Israel,  or  should  not  be 
followed  at  last  by  Israel's  restoration.  Jehovah's  compassion 
cannot  any  longer  thus  forcibly  restrain  itself ;  it  must  break 
forth,  like  Joseph's  tears  in  the  recogni^n  scene  (Qen,  xlv.  1). 
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SECONl)  CLOSING  PROPHECT.— Ceap.  ltt. 

JBEOTAH'S  AVSWBB  to  THl!  OHUBCu'S  PIUTBB. 

After  thfl  people  have  poured  oot  their  heart  Wore  Je- 
hovah, He  annonnces  what  thej  may  expect  from  Him.  But 
instead  of  commeDdng  with  a  promiiie,  as  we  might  anticipate 
after  the  foregoing  prayer,  He  begins  with  reproach  and  threat- 
ening ;  for  although  the  penitential  portion  of  the  commoni^ 
had  included  the  whole  nation  In  their  prayer,  it  was  destmo 
tion,  and  not  deliverance,  which  awaited  one  portion  of  the 
nation,  and  that  portion  Was  the  greater  one.  The  great  maaa 
were  in  that  state  of  "  sin  unto  death"  which  defies  all  inter- 
ceasi<Hi  (1  John  v.  16),  hecaase  they  had  ao  scornfully  and 
obstinately  reusted  the  grace  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
incessanUy  offered  to  them.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  Iweu  dueemible  to 
thoM  who  did  not  vupdre,  di*cot>erable  hi/  thote  who  did  not  tedc 
tne.  I  laid,  '  Mere  am  I,  here  am  /,'  to  a  nation  where  my  nam« 
was  not  called.  I  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  a  re/ra^ory 
people,  who  walked  in  the  way  that  taae  not  good,  after  their  own 
thoughte."  The  LXX.  (A)  render  ver.  l<i,  "  I  was  found  by 
those  who  did  not  seek  me,  I  became  manifest  to  those  who  did 
not  ask  for  me"  (B  reverses  the  order) ;  and  in  Bom.  x.  SO,  21, 
Paul  refers  rev.  1  to  the  Qentiles,  and  ver.  2  to  Israel.  The 
former,  to  whom  He  has  hitherto  been  strange,  enter  into 
fellowship  with  Htm;  whilst  the  latter,  to  whom  He  has  con- 
stantiy  offered  Himself,  thrust  Him  away,  and  lose  His  fellow- 
ship. Lather  accordingly  adopts  this  rendering :  '*  I  shall  be 
sought  by  those  who  did  not  ask  for  me,  I  shall  be  found  by 
t^ose  who  did  not  seek  me.  And  to  the  heathen  who  did  not 
call  npon  my  name,  I  say,  Here  am  I,  here  am  L**  Zwingli, 
agtun,  observes  on  ver.  1,  "  This  is  an  irresistible  testimony  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles."  Calvin  also  follows  the  'apoaUe's 
exposition,  and  observes,  that  "  Paul  argues  boldly  for  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  ground  of  this  passage,  and  says 
that  Isaiah  dared  to  proclaim  and  assert  that  the  Oentilea  had 
been  called  by  God,  because  he  announced  a  greater  thing 
and  announced  it  more  clearly  than  the  reason  of  those  times 
would  bear."    Of  all  the  Jewish  expositors,  there  is  only  coe. 
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viz.  Gecadlia,  who  refers  ver.  1  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  of  all  the 
Christian  expontors  of  modem  times,  there  b  onlj  one,  yiz. 
Hendewerk,  who  interprets  it  in  this  way,  withoat  hsring  been 
influenced  by  the  quotation  made  by  Paul.  Hofmann,  how- 
ever, and  Slier,  feel  obliged  to  follow  the  apostle's  expositicK), 
and  endeavosT  to  vindicate  it.  Bat  we  have  no  sympadiy  with 
any  such  untenable  efforts  to  save  &e  apostle's  honoiw.  'In 
Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  he  also  quotes  Hos.  ii.  25  and  ii.  1  in  support 
of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles;  whereas  be  could  not  have 
failed  to  know,  that  it  is  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  favonr 
which  is  alluded'  to  there.  He  merely  appeals  to  Hos.  ii.  iti 
support  of  the  Xew  Testament  fact  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, so  far  as  it  is  in  these  words  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet 
that  the  fact  is  most  adeqnately  expressed.  And  according  to 
1  Pet.  ii.  10,  Peter  received  the  same  impression  from  Hosea's 
words.  But  with  the  passage  before  us  it  is  very  different 
The  apostle  shows,  by  the  way  in  whieh  he  applies  the  Scrip- 
ture, how  he  depended  in  this  instance  upon  the  Septuagint 
translation,  which  was  in  his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  readers 
also,  and  by  which  the  allnsion  to  the  Gentiles  is  naturally 
snggested,  even  if  not  actually  demanded.  And  we  may  also 
assume  that  the  apostle  himself  understood  the  Hebrew  text, 
with  which  he,  the  pupil  of  Kabban  Gamaliel,  was  of  course 
well  acquainted,  in  the  same  sense,  viz,  as  relating  to  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  without  being  therefore  legally  bound  to  adopt 
the  same  interpretation.  The  interchange  of  ^l  (cf.  ch.  Iv.  5) 
and  Oy ;  the  attribute  'pr'a  tTjS  lib,  whidi  applies  to  heathen, 
and  heathen  only ;  the  possibility  of  interpreting  ch.  Ixv.  1, 2,  in 
harmony  with  Uie  context  both  before  and  after,  if  ver.  1  be 
taken  as  refeering  to  the  Gentiles,  on  the  supposition  that 
Jehovah  is  here  contrasting  His  enccess  with  the  Gentiles  and 
His  failure  with  Israel  i  all  these  certainly  throw  weight  into 
the  scale.  Nevertbeless<they  are  not  detnsive,  if  we  look  at  the 
Hebrew  alone,  apart  altogether  from  the  LXX.  For  nidrathtl 
does  not  mean  "  I  have  become  manifest ;"  but,  regarded  as 
the  so-called  mphal  toUratiman  (according  to  Ezek.  xiv.  3,  xx. 
3,  31,  xzxvi.  37),  "  X  permitted  myself  to  be  explored  or  found 
out ;"  and  consequently  'ntntDl,  according  to  ch.  Iv.  6,  "  I  let 
myself  be  found."  And  so  explained,  ver.  1  stands  in  a  parallel 
relation  to  cfa.  Iv.  6 :  Jehovah  was  seardiable^  was  discoverable 
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(cf.  Zeph.  i.  6)  to  those  wlio  asked  no  qoestions,  and  did  not 
seek  Him  («W  =  l6  1B^,  Ges.  §  123,  3),  i.e.  He  displayed  to 
Israel  the  folness  of  His  nature  and  the  possibility  of  Hie 
fellowship,  although  they  did  not  bestir  themselves  or  troable 
themselves  in  the  least  about  Him, — a  view  vrhicb  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  ver.  lb  merely  refers  to  ofFers  made  to  tbem, 
and  not  to  results  of  any  kind.  Israel,  however,  is  called 
^E*!  tfr^rw  'U,  not  as  a  nation  that  was  not  called  by  Jehovah's 
name  (which  would  he  expressed  by  K^^^i  ^'  ^''  ^  >  *^'  ^^^7^> 
icKiiToi  ftoUf  ch.  zlviii.  12),  bat  as  a  nation  wh«:e  (supply  'a$k€r) 
Jehovah's  name  was  not  invoked  (LXX.  "  who  called  not 
upon  my  name"),  «id  therefore  as  a  thoroughly  heathenish 
nation ;  for  which  reason  we  have  g&i  (LXX.  «0iw?)  here,  and 
not  'am  (LXX.  \aat).  Israel  was  estruiged  from  Him,  jnst 
like  the  heathen;  but  He  still  turned  towards  them  with 
infinite  patience,  and  (as  is  added  in  ver.  2)  with  ever  open 
arms  of  love.  He  spread  out  His  hands  (as  a  man  does  to  draw 
another  towards  him  to  embrace  him)  all  the  day  (t.e.  conti- 
naally,  cf.  ch^  xxviii.  24)  towards  an  obstiDate  people,  who 
walked  in  the  way  diat  was  not  good  (cf.  Pa.  xzzvi.  5,  Prov. 
xvi.  29 ;  here  with  the  article,  which  coold  not  be  repeated 
with  the  adjective,  becanse  of  the  l6),  behind  their  own 
thoughts.  That  which  led  them,  and  which  they  followed,  was 
not  the  will  of  Ood,  bat  selfish  views  and  purposes,  acctmling 
to  their  own  hearts*  lusts ;  and  yet  Jehov^  did  not  let  them 
alone,  but  they  were  the  constant  thought  and  object  of  His  lov^ 
which  was  ever  seeking,  allttring,  and  longing  for  their  salvation. 
But  through  this  obstinate  and  unyielding  rejection  of  His 
love  they  have  excited  wrath,  which,  though  long  and  patiently 
suppressed,  now  bursts  forth  with  irresistible  violence.  Vers. 
3-5.  *'  The  people  tftat  continually  provoketh  me  by  defying  me 
to  no/ face,  eacrijieing  in  tite  gardsna,  and  btirmng  ineeru«  upon 
the  tHee ;  v>liO  ait  in  the  grcmei,  and  tpend  Ihe  night  in  eloted 
placet ;  to  eat  the  JUth  of  mainef  and  brokea  piece*  of  abominO' 
Hone  it  in  Oieir  dishes ;  mho  toy.  Stop  !  eome  not  too  near  me ; 
for  I  am  holy  to  thee :  they  are  a  tmoke  in  my  noaCj  a  Jire 
blazing  continuallyJ"  npvt  (these)  in  ver.  5b  is  retrospective, 
summing  up  the  subject  as  described  in  vers.  3-£a,  and  what 
follows  in  ver.  5b  contains  the  predicate.  Hie  heathenish 
practices  of  the  exiles  are  here  depicted,  and  in  ver.  7  they  an 
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expressly  distingnished  from  those  of  their  fathers.  Hence 
there  ia  something  so  peculiar  in  the  description,  that  we  look 
in  vain  for  parallels  amoilg  those  connected  with  the  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites  before  the  time  of  the  captivity.  There  is 
only  one  point  of  resemblance,  liz.  the  allnsion  to  gardens  as 
places  of  worship,  which  only  occurs  in  the  book  of  Istuab,  and 
in  which  onr  passage  togetiier  with  ch.  Ivii.  5  and  Izvi.  17, 
strikingly  coincides  with  eh.  i.  29.  "Upon  my  face"  CaZ- 
pdnat)  is  eqaivalent  to  "  freely  and  openly,  without  being 
ashamed  of  me,  or  fearing  me;"  cf.  Joh  i.  11,  vL  28, 
xxi.  31.  "Bnming  incense  npon  the  bricks"  carries  ns  to 
Babylonia,  the  tme  home  of  the  eocti  latertt  (Jatercid*).  The 
thorah  only  mentions  PbhSnlm  in  connection  with  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  buildings.  The  only  altars  that  it  allows  are 
altars  of  earth  thrown  np,  or  of  nnhewn  stones  and  wooden 
beams  with  a  brazen  covering.  "  They  who  sit  in  the  graves," 
according  to  Vitringa,  are  they  who  sacriice  to  the  dead.  He 
refers  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  inferice  and  februationes,  or 
expiations  for  the  dead,  as  probably  originating  in  the  East. 
Sacrifices  for  the  dead  were  offered,  in  fact,  not  only  in  India 
and  Persia,  bat  also  in  Hither  Asia  among  the  Ssabians,  and 
therefore  probably  in  smeient  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia. 
Bnt  were  they  offered  in  the  graves  themselves,  as  we  mnst 
ossnme  from  D^^??  (not  B*^3p~7j^  ?  Nothing  at  all  is  known 
of  this,  and  Bottcher  (de  inferie,  §  334)  is  correct  in  rendering 
it  "  among  (inter)  the  graves,"  and  supposing  the  object  to  be 
to  hold  interconrse  there  with  the  dead  and  with  demons.  The 
next  point,  viz.  passing  the.  night  in  closed  places  (i.e.  places 
not  accessible  to  every  one  :  n'tafirlm,  cuttodila  =  elausa,  like 
n''fmlm,  artuena),  may  refer  to  the  mysteries  celebrated  in 
natural  caves  and  artificial  crypts  (oa  the  mysteries  of  the 
Ssabians,  see  Chwolsohn,  Dui  SsabUr  u.  der  Saabitmut,  ii.  332 
sqq.).  Bat  the  LXX..  and  Syriac  render  it  iv  to!V  ff^n^Xatat; 
laniiMVTM  a  MiTVM,  evidently  nnderstanding  it  to  refer  to 
the  so-called  incubare,  iyKoiitaoBat ;  and  so  Jerome  explains  it. 
**  In  the  temples  of  idols,"  he  says,  "  where  they  were  accos- 
tomed  to  lie  upon  the  skins  of  the  victims  stretched  npon  the 
ground,  to  gather  future  events  from  their  dreams."  The 
expression  ubhann'ttCrlm  points  not  so  mach  to  open  temples, 
as  to  inaccessible  caves  or  sabterraneons  places.    G,  Bawlinson 
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(Monarehia,  IL  269)  mentionis  the  diacorery  of  "dtj  idols  m 
holes  below  the  pavement  of  palaoee."  From  the  next  chaige^ 
"  who  eat  there  the  flesh  of  the  swine,"  we  maj  infer  that  the 
Babylodians  offered  swine  in  aacrifice,  if  not  as  a  commoD 
thing,  jet  like  the  Egyptians  and  other  heathen,  and  «t8  their 
flesh  ("  the  flesh  taken  fnnn  the  sacrifice,"  2  Hacc  vi.  31} ; 
whereas  among  the  later  Ssabians  (Hairaniana)  the  smine  was 
not  regarded  as  either  edible  or  fit  for  sacrifice.  On  the 
Bynecdochical  character  of  the  sentence  Otv^  CviB  pr^  see 
at  ch.  T.  12a,  cf .  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  KnobeFs  explanation,  "  pieces" 
(but  it  is  not  *S*|Bi)  "  of  abominations  are  their  Teasels,  ix.  those 
of  their  UpoaKo^la,"  is  a  needless  innovation.  7^  aignifies  a 
stench,  putrefaction  (Ezek.  iv-  14,  Vaar  piggal),  then  in  a  con- 
crete sense  anything  corrupt  or  inedible  a  thing  to  be  abhorred 
according  to  the  laws  of  food  or  the  law  genially  (syn.  <*■, 
74DB) ;  and  when  connected  with  P^  (c/brtAti),  wliidi  bean 
the  same  relation  to  pHD  as  crombs  or  pieoes  (from  PIB,  to 
crcmble)  to  broth  (from  pHD,  to  rob  off  or  sc^d  off),  it  means 
a  decoction,  at  broth  made  either  of  snch  kinds  of  flesh  or  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  were  forbidden  l^the  law.  The  context 
also  points  to  snch  heathen  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  meals  as 
were  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic  Iaw.  For  the  five 
following  words  proceed  from  the  months  of  persims  who  fancy 
that  they  have  derived  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  ^ther  from 
the  mysteries,  or  from  their  partidpatitm  in  rites  of  peculiar 
sacredness,.  so  that  to  every  one  who  abstains  from  snch  rites, 
or  does  not  enter  so  deeply  into  tiiem  as  they  do  themaelves, 
they  call  out  their  "  oc^  profanum  vulgiu  et  arcto."  ^vlt  3lp, 
keep  near  to  thyself,  i^.  stay  where  yon  are,  like  the  Arabic 
idhab  ileiJca,  go  away  to  thyself,  for  take  thyself  off.  "STWTTK 
(according  to  some  M88.  with  mereha  H/chah),  do  not  push 
against  me  (equivalent  to  nM?ii~iA  or  jrn'^,  get  away,  make 
room;  Gen.  xix.  9,  Isa.  xliz.  20),  for  ^dathtHhd,  I  am  holy  to 
thoe,  t.«.  unapproachaUe.  The  verbal  soffix  is  nsed  for  the 
dative,  as  in  di.  xliv.  21  (Ges.  §  121,  4),  for  it  never  occurred 
to  any  of  the  Jewish  expositors  (all  of  whom  give  lanciut  pra 
U  as  a  gloss)  that  the  Kal  qddath  was  nsed  in  a  transitive  soas^ 
like  chAzaq  in  Jer.  xx.  7,  as  Luther,  Calrln,  and  even  Ilitzig 
suppose.  Nor  is  the  exclamation  the  well-meant  warning 
a^inst  the  communication  of  a  burdensome  ^d^tuhShf  which 
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had  to  be  removed  by  washing  before  a  man  coold  proceed  to 
the  datiea  of  every-day  life  (sneb,  for  example,  as  tlie  t^daathAh 
of  the  man  vbo  had  touched  the  flesh  of  a  sin-offering,  or  been 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  sin-c^ering;  Ler.  Vi.  20,  cf.  Ezek. 
idtv.  19,  ijvi.  20).  It  is  rather  a  proud  demand  to  respect  the 
»acr<hsanettt»t  and  not  to  draw  down  the  chastiaemrat  of  the 
gods  by  the  want  of  reverential  ave.  After  this  elabwate 
picture,  the  men  who  are  so  deg^terate  receive  their  flttiog 
predicate  Th^  are  fuel  for  the  wrath  of  God,  which  mani- 
fests itself,  as  it  were^  is  smoking  breath.  This  does  not  now 
need  for  die  first  time  to  seize  npon  them;  bnt  they  are  already 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  of  wnith,  and  aw  barning  there  in 
inextingaishable  flame. 

The  justice  of  God  will  not  rest  till  U  has  fwofaored  for 
itself  the  fullest  satisfaction.  Verv.  6,  7.  "Behold,  it  it 
written  before  me :  I  tnll  not  keep  nleaee  wiihout  having  retKfm- 
peiued,  and  I  viU  recompense  into  their  bototn.  Your  ofeneee, 
and  the  offeneea  ofyow/atherg  together,  laith  JehooaK,  thai  they 
have  burned  ineetue  upon  the  momUaiaa,  and  intuited  me  i^ton 
the  hiiU,  and  I  measunt  their  reward  firtt  of  all  into  their  boeom." 
Vitringa  has  been  misled  by  such  passages  as  ch.  t.  1,  Job 
xiii.  26,  Jer.  zsii.  30,  in  which  idthaih  (kUtebh)  is  used  to 
signify  a  written  decree,  and  nnderstands  by  kh'thabhdh  the  sen- 
tenoe  pronounced  by  God ;  bat  the  reference  really  is  to  their 
idolatrous  conduct  and  contemptnous  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
God.  This  is  ever  befwe  Him,  written  in  indelible  characters, 
waiting  for  the  day  of  vengeance ;  for,  according  to  the  figura- 
tive language  ol  Scripture,  there  are  heavenly  books,  in  which 
the  good  and  evjl  works  of  men  are  entered.  And  this  agrees 
with  what  follows :  '^  I  will  not  be  silent,  without  having  first 
repaid,"  etc.  The  accentuation  very  properly  places  tiie  tone 
npon  the  penultimate  of  the  first  ekillamS  as  being  a  pore 
perfect,  and  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  as  a  perf. 
coatee.  DK  *3  pBOceded  by  a'  future  and  followed  by  a  perfect 
ugnifies,  "but  if  (withoot  having)  firsts"  etc.  (ch.  Iv.  10;  Gen. 
Tocm.  27  ;  liev.  xzii.  6 ;  Buth  iii.  IS ;  ef,  Judg.  zv.  7).  The 
original  train  of  thought  was,  "  I  will  not  keep  silence,  ior  I 
shall  first  of  all  keep  silence  when,"  etc.  Instead  of  'al  chiqdm, 
"upon  their  bosom,"  we  might  have  'el  chlq&m,  into  their 
hoBom>  as  in  Jer.  xszii.  18,  Ps.  Ixxiz.  12.    In  ver.  7  the  keri 
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really  has  'el  instead  of  *aly  whilst  in  ver.  6  the  eJuthtb  is  'at 
withotit  any  keri  (for  the  figure  itself,  compare  Lake  vi.  38, 
"  into  yoor  bosom ").  The  thing  to  be  repaid  follows  in  rer. 
la;  it  is  not  governed,  however,  hyBhUlama,aa  the  form  of 
the  address  clearly  shows,  bat  by  'Oshallim  understood,  which 
may  easily  be  supplied.  YHiether  'Otfur  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  qui  or  quod  (thait),  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide ;  but 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  favours  the  latter.  Sacrifitang 
"  upon  mountains  and  hills"  (and,  what  is  omitted  her^  "under 
every  green  tree  ")  is  the  well-known  standing  phrase  esed  to 
describe  the  idolatry  of  the  times  preceding  the  c^ivity  (cf. 
cb.  Ivii.  7 ;  Hos.  ir,  13 ;  Ezeki  vi.  13).  *n'TO4  points  back  to 
ifehillamtt  in  ver.  6b,  after  the  object  has  been  more  precisely 
defined.  l^>8t  of  the  modem  ezpomtors  take  nVtn  on^ 
together,  in  the  sense  of  "  their  former  wages,"  m.  the  recran- 
pense  previously  deserved  by  their  fathers^  Bat  in  this  case 
the  conclnding  clause  woidd  only  affirm,  by  the  side  of  va.  7^ 
that  the  ains  of  the  fathers  would  be  Tisited  apon  tbem.  Mwe- 
over,  this  explanation  has  not  only  the  accents  against  H,  but 
also  the  parallel  in  Jot.  svi.  18  (see  Hitidg),  which  evidently 
stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  the  passage  before  us.  Oon- 
seqnently  ri'afiM^  must  be  an  adverb,  and  the  meaning  evi- 
dently is,  that  the  first  thing  which  Jehovah  had  to  do  by  virtae 
of  His  holiness  was  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  apostate  Israelites; 
and  He  would  so  puni^  them,  that  inasmuch  as  the  sins  t^  the 
children  were  merely  the  continuatioa  of  the  fathers'  nnS)  the 
punishment  would  be  measored  out  according  to  the  desert  of 
both  together. 

As  the  word  ri'slu>ndh  (first  of  all)  has  dearly  intimated 
that  the  work  of  the  future  will  not  all  consist  in  the  execution 
of  penal  justice,  there  is  do  abruptness  in  the  transition  frmn 
threatening  to  promises.  Vers.  6,  9.  "  Thm  laith  Jehovah,  A$ 
when  the  muat  ie  found  in  the  clutter,  men  say.  Do  not  deetroy  it, 
for  there  it  a  hle»sing  within  t^  to  will  I  do  for  the  take  of  tny 
eervantt,  that  I  may  not  dettroy  the  whole.  And  Twill  bring 
forth  a  seed  ottt  of  Jacob,  and  an  heir  of  my  mountains  oat  of 
Judah,  and  my  chosen  ones  shall  i$iherit  it,  and  my  servants  shaU 
dwell  there."  Of  the  two  co-ordinate  danaes  of  the  protasis 
(ver.  Sa),  the  first  contains  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
second.     EattirOsh  (xsaat,  or  the  jnice  of  the  grapes,  from 
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ydrash,  possibly  primarilj  Qothing  more  than  receipt,  or  the 
prodace  of  labour)  and  bSeshJal  have  both  of  them  the  article 
generally  found  in  comparisons  (Ges.  §  109,  Anm.  1) ;  '^DKl 
ngnifie^  as  in  ch.  xlv.  24,  "  men  say,"  vith  the  most  general 
and  indefinite  subject.  As  men  do  not  destroy  a  juicy  closter 
of  grapes,  becaose  they  woold  thereby  destroy  the  blessing 
of  God  which  it  contains ;  bo  will  Jehovah  for  His  servants' 
sake  n(*  utterly  destroy  Israel,  but  preserve  those  who  are  the 
clusters  in  the  vineyard  (ch.  iii-  14,  v.  1-7)  or  upon  the  vine 
(Ps.  Lzxx.  9  sqq.)  of  Israel.  He  will  not  destroy  haJduA,  the 
whole  withoat  exception;  that  is  to  say,  keeping  to  the  figure, 
not  **  the  juice  with  the  skin  and  stalk,"  as  Knobel  and  Hahn 
explain  it,  bat  "  the  particular  clusters  in  which  juice  is  con- 
tained, along  with  the  degenerate  neglected  vineyard  or  vine, 
which  bears  for  the  most  part  only  sour  grapes  (ch.  v.  4) 
or  tendrils  withont  fmit  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  5).  The  servants  of 
Jehovah,  who  resemble  these  clusters,  remain  preserved. 
Jehovah  brings  oat,  causes  to  go  forth,  calls  to  the  light  of 
day  (inrtn  as  in  ch.  liT.  16;  here,  however,  it  is  by  means  of 
nfting :  Ezek.  xz.  34  sqq.),  ont  of  Jacob  and  Judah,  x.e.  the 
people  of  the  two  captivities  (see  ch.  xlvi.  3),  a  seed,  a  family, 
that  takes  possession  of  His  mountains,  i,e.  His  holy  mountain- 
land  (ch.  xiv.  25,  cf.  Fs.  cxxi.  1,  and  liar  qodsM,  which  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  ch.  xi.  9,  Ixv.  25).  As  "  my  mountain  " 
is  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  *'  land  of  Israel,"  for  which  Ezekiel 
is  fond  of  saying  "  the  mountains  of  Israel"  (e.g.  ch.  vi.  2,  3),  the 
promise  proceeds  still  further  to  say,  "  and  my  chosen  ones  will 
take  possession  thereof"  (viz.  of  the  land,  ch.  Ix.  21,  cf.  viii.  21), 
From  west  to  east,  ue.  in  its  whole  extent,  the  land  then 
presents  the  aspect  of  prosperous  peace.  Ver.  10.  •*  And  the 
plain  of  Sharon  hecomeB  a  meadtno  for  flocki,  and  the  valley  of 
Achor  a  resting-place  for  oxen,  for  my  people  that  asketh  for  me," 
BatthdrOn  (Sharon)  is  the  plain  of  rich  pasture-land  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Tafo  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Garmel.  'Emeq  'Akhor  is  a  valley  which 
became  renowned  through  the  stoning  of  Achan,  in  a  range  of 
hills  running  through  the  plain  of  Jericho  (see  Keil  on  Josh, 
vii.  24  sqq.).  From  the  one  to  the  other  will  the  wealth  in 
flocks  extend,  and  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  will  that 
peace  prevail  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
TOI-  II.  a  H 
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■who  inqnired  for  Him  in  the  time  of  saffering  and  therefon 
bear  this  name  in  trath.  The  idyllic  picture  of  peace  ii 
thoroQghly  characteristic  of  Isaiah :  see,  for  example,  cb-  zzxiL 
20 ;  and  for  nbhett  with  nSeehf  compare  oh.  xzx7.  7. 

The  prophecy  now  tnmB  again  to  those  already  indicated 
and  threatened  in  vers.  1-7.  Yers.  11,  12.  "  Ami  ye,  voho  art 
enemies  to  Jehovah,  0  ye  that  are  unmindful  of  my  holy  motet- 
tcdn,  who  prepare  a  table  for  Gad,  and  fill  up  mixed  drini/or 
the  goddeM  of  dettiny, — /  have  destined  you  to  the  aioordj  and  ye 
will  all  bow  doion  to  the  slaughter,  beeatue  I  have  called  aud  ye 
have  not  replied,  I  have  epoken  and  ye  have  not  heard;  and  ye  did 
evil  in  mine  eyes,  and  ye  chose  that  which  I  did  not  Wu."  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing  generally  admitted,  that 
ver.  11£  refers  to  two  deities,  and  to  the  Uctistemia  (meak  of 
the  godfl,  cf.  Jer.  vii.  18,  IL  44)  held  in  their  honour.  T$ 
Iiw  is  the  other  side  of  the  leetum  stemere,  i^.  the  spread- 
ing of  the  cushions  upon  which  the  images  of  the  gods  weie 
placed  daring  sach  meals  of  the  gods  as  these.  In  the  passage 
before  ns,  at  any  rate,  the  lectus  answering  to  the  ahulchda  (like 
the  sella  used  in  the  case  of  the  goddesses)  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
conch  for  eating,  not  for  sleeping  on.  In  the  second  clause 
iJierefore,  "^opo  *]Q?  □*K?Qpni  (which  is  falsely  accentoated  in 
onr  editions  with  tifehah  mercha  silluk,  instead  of  m^rcha  tifchah 
siUui),  1DQ0  tt?D  signifies  to  fill  with  mixed  drink,  ue,  with 
wine  mixed  with  spices,  probably  oil  of  spikenard.  K]>p  nu^  be 
connected  not  only  with  the  accosative  of  the  vessel  filled,  bnt 
also  with  that  of  the  thing  with  which  it  is  filled  («^,  Ex. 
xxviii.  17).  Both  names  have  the  article,  like  i^l.  *^?  is 
perfectly  clear;  if  nsed  as  an  appellative,  it  would  mean 
-  "  good  fortune."  The  word  has  this  meaning  in  all  the  .three 
leading  Semitic  dialects,  and  it  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
Gen.  XXX.  11,  where  the  chetliib  is  to  be  read  *1J3  (LXX.  iw 
Tvjd^).  Tlie  Aramtean  definitive  is  ini  (not  M^J),  as  the  Arabic 
'gadd  evidently  shows.    The  primary  word  is  TiJ  (Arab,  'gadda), 

to  cut   off,  to  apporUon ;  so  that  j,^.,  like  the  synonymoni 

Ja^.,  signilies  that  which  Is  appointed,  more  especially  the 
good  fortune  'appointed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefon^ 
that  Gad,  the  ^>d  of  good  fortune,  more  especially  if  the  naine 
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of  the  place  Baal-Gad  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
Baah-hammdn,  is  Baal  (Bel)  as  the  god  of  good  fortune. 
Gecatilia  (Hose  ha-Coben)  observes,  'that  this  is  the  deified 
planet  Jupiter.  This  star  is  called  by  the  Arabs  "the  greater 
luck "  as  being  the  star  of  good  fortune ;  and  >n  all  proba- 
bility it  is  also  the  rahh-elriaeht  (lord  of  good  fortune)  woi^ 
shipped  by  the  Ssabians  (Chwolsohn,  ii.  30,  32).  It  is  true 
that  it  is  only  from  the  passage  before  ns  that  we  learn  that 
it  was  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians ;  for  although  H. 
Bawlinson  once  thou^t  that  he  had  found  the  names  Gad 
and  Menni  is  certain  Babylonian  inscriptions  {Journal  of  tKe 
Royal  Atiatie  Society,  zii.  p.  478),  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  in 
6.  Bawlinson's  Monarckiei  contains  neither  of  these  names. 
With  this  want  of  corroborative  testimony,  the  fact  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  a  Eabbi  named  '  UUa,  who  sprang  from  Babylon, 
explains  the  B'n'l  of  the  MUhna  by  mn  MErtf  (a  sofa  dedicated 
to  the  god  of  prosperity,  and  often  left  unused)  {b.  Nedarim 
96a ;  cf.  Sanhidrin  30a).'  But  if  Gad  is  Jnpiter,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  Meni  is  Venus ;  for  the  planet  Venus  is 
also  regarded  as  a  star  of  prosperity,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  the  lesser  luck."  The  nauie  Meni  in  itself,  indeed,  does  not 
necessarily  point  to  a  female  deity;  for  m'ni  from  miSndA,  if  taken 
as  a  passive  participial  noun  (like  "^^  np?,  a  creature),  signifies 
"that  which  is  apportioned;"  or  if  taken  as  a  modification 
of  the  primary  form  many,  like  ^3,  7D,  'M,  and  many  others, 
allotment,  destination,  fate.  We  have  synonyms  in  the  Arabic 
mana-n  and  meniye,  and  the  Persian  bacht  (adopted  into  the 
Arabic),  which  signify  the  general  fate,  and  from  which  bago- 
hacld  is  distinguished  as  signifying  that  which  is  exceptionally 
allotted  by  the  gods.  The  existence  of  a  deity  of  this  name 
nt'ni  is  also  probably  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  per- 

'  The  foraign  formida  of  incBnUtion  giyen  in  J,  Sabbaih  67a,  IJ  ^] 
'3PQ1  ''3BW  vh  pU'Dl  (according  to  tie  glosses,  "0  Fortnne,  give  good 
fortone,  and  be  not  tardy  day  and  night"),  also  belongs  here ;  whereas  the 
name  of  a  place  not  far  from  Silosb,  called  f^aiZ-^mn  (Gad  of  Gtreece),  con- 
tains some  allnsion  to  the  mythology  of  Greece,  which  we  are  unable  to 
tracer  In  the  later  usage  of  tbe  lajiguage  Gad  appears  to  have  acqaired 
the  general  meaning  of  numcn  {e.g.  h.  ChuUin  40a :  im  103,  ttie  monntain- 
■pirit) ;  and  this  belps  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  Fehlewi  joi]  signifies 
majesty  in  a  royal,  titulai  sense  (see  Yuller'a  Lex.;  and  Spinel  in  the 
IiaUiche  Studicn,  3,  412}. 
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theses.  Vera.  13-16.  "  Therefore  thiu  aoiiA  the  Lord,  Jehovah  t 
Behold  ray  aervanta  vtiU  eat,  but  ye  vtiil  hunger  ;  behold  my  aer- 
xa't\i»  will  drink,  hid  ye  will  thirst ;  behold  my  aerccmts  will  rejoice, 
but  ye  will  be  put  to  ehame  ;  behold  my  aervtaite  will  exuUJiar 
delight  of  heart,  but  ye  will  cry  for  angvish  of  heart,  and  ye  vnU 
lament  for  brokenneaa  of  f^'rtf.  And  ye  will  Uaveyour  ntqntf 
for  a  curee  to  my  choten  onee,  and  the  Lord,  Jehooali,  vdll  slay 
thee ;  but  Hit  eervanie  He  will  call  by  another  name,  so  that  who- 
ever bleueth  himself  in  the  land  will  bless  himself  by  the  God  of 
tnUhfulness,  and  whoever  sweareth  in  the  land^  will  swear  by  the 
God  of  truthfulness,  because  the  former  irovhUs  are  forgotten^ 
and  because  they  have  vanished  from  mine  eyes."  Tbe  name 
Adonoi  is  connected  with  the  name  Jehovah  for  the  purpose  of 
affirming  that  the  God  of  salvation  and  judgment  has  the 
power  to  cany  His  promises  and  threats  into  execution. 
Starving,  confounded  by  the  s^vatiou  they  had  rejected  (^E^ 
as  iu  ch.  Ixvi.  5),  crying  and  wailing  0'"?^'?* /'*'•  hiph,  as  in  ch. 
XV.  2,  with  a.  double  pireformaUve ;  Gee.  §  70,  2  Amu.)  for 
sorrow  of  heart  and  crushing  of  spirit  {shebher,  rendered  very 
well  by  the  LXX.  awrpiff^  as  in  ch.  Ixi.  1,  tnivTeTpifi.ti4vovt), 
the  rebellious  ones  are  left  behind  in  tbe  land  of  captivity, 
whilst  the  servants  of  Jehovah  enjoy  tbe  richest  blessings  from 
God  in  the  land  of  promise  (ch.  Ixii.  8, 9).  The  former,  perish- 
ing in  the  land  of  captivity,  leave  their  name  to  the  latter  as 
sh'bhu'dh,  i.e.  to  serve  as  a  formula  by  which  to  swear,  or  rather 
to  execrate  or  curse  (Num  v.  21),  so  that  men  will  say,  "Jehovah 
slay  thee,  fis  He  slew  them."  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  threat ;  but  the  words  'ui  ^ri^^c  cannot  contain  the 
actual  formnla,  not  even  if  we  drop  the  Vav,  as  Knobel  pro- 
poses, and  change  "^TCP  into  VTri3? ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  al- 
though in  the  doxologies  a  Hebrew  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
"  b'mkh  sh'mo  "  (bless  his  name)  instead  of  y'hl  sh'mQ  bdrukh 
(his  name  be  blessed),  he  never  went  so  far  as  the  Arab  with 

his  t^jljj  dUt,  but  said  rather  p^n*.     Still  less  could  he  make 

use  of  the  perfect  judicative)  iu  such  sentences  as  "  may  be 
slay  thee,"  instead  of  the. future  (voluntativa)  l""?'^  unless  the 
perfect  shared  the  optative  force  of  tbe  previous  future  by 
virtue  of  the  eonsecutio  temporttm.  And  secondly,  the  indispens- 
able 0^3  or  ^^K3  would  be  wanting  (see  Jgc.  xxix.  22,  cf .  Gen. 
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xlviii.  20).  Wd  may  therefore  assame,  that  the  prophet  has 
before  his  miod  the  wohIb  of  this  imprecatory  formula,  though 
lie  does  not  really  express  them,  and  that  he  deduces  from  it 
the  continaation  of  the  threat.  And  this  explains  his  passing 
from  the  pliiral  to  the  singalar.  Their  name  will  become  an 
execration ;  but  Jehovah  will  call  His  servants  by  another 
name  (cf.  ch.  Ixii.  2),  so  that  henceforth  it  will  be  the  God  of 
the  faithfully  fulfilled  promise  whose  name  men  take  into  their 
moath  when  they  either  desire  a  blessing  or  wish  to  give  as- 
anrance  of  the  truth  Qtithbdrlih  b',  to  bless  one's  eelf  with  any 
one,  or  with  the  name  of  any  one;  Ewald,  §  133',  Anm.  1). 
No  other  name  of  any  god  is  now  heard  in  the  land,  except 
-  this  gloriously  attested  name ;  for  the  former  troubles,  which 
included  the  mixed  condition  of  Israel  in  exile  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  by  the  despisers  of 
Jehovah,  are  now  forgotten,  so  that  they  no  longer  disturb  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  are  even  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  Qod,  so  that  all  thought  of  ever  renewing  them  b  utterly 
remote  from  His  mind.  This  is  the  connection  between  ver. 
16  and  vers.  13-15.  ^^  does  not  mean  eo  quod  here,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  49  for  example,  but  ita  u^  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  16. 
What  foUows  is  the  result  of  the  separation  accomplished  and 
the  promise  fulfilled.  For  the  same  reason  God  b  called 
Elohi  'dmea,  "the  God  of  Amen,"  i^.  the  God  who  turns  what 
He  promises  into  Yea  and  Amen  (2  Cor.  i.  20).  The  epithet 
derived  from  the  confirmatory  Amen,  which  b  thus  applied  to 
Jehovah,  is  similar  to  the  expression  in  Rev,  iii.  14,  where 
Jesns  b  called  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness." 
The  explanatory  Is  (for)  b  emphatically  repeated  in  ^31,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxiii.  11  and  1  Sam.  xix.  4  (compare  Job  xxzviii.  20). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  land  stand  in  a  close  and  undisturbed 
relation  to  the  God  who  has  proved  Himself  to  be  true  to  Hb 
promises ;  for  all  the  former  evils  that  followed  from  the  sin 
have  entirely  passed  away. 

The  fact  that  they  have  thus  passed  away  is  now  still 
further  explained ;  the  prophet  heaping  up  one  kl  (for)  upon 
another,  as  in  ch.  ix.  3-5.  Vers.  17-19.  **  For  behold  I  er^a« 
a  nete  heaom  and  a  new  earth ;  and  rnen  will  not  remember  the 
firet,  nor  do  Uny  iome  to  any  one's  mind.  No,  be  ye  joyful 
attd  exult  for  ever"  at  that  wMch  I  create :  for  behold  I  turn 
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Jerusalem  into  exulting,  and  her  people  into  joy.  And  lahaB 
exult  over  Jenttalem,  and  be  joyous  over  my  people,  and  thavoice 
of  weeping  and  screaming  will  he  heard  in  her  no  more"  Tbe 
promise  here  reaches  its  culminating  point,  which  had  already 
been  seen  from  afar  in.  cli.  li.  16.  Jehovah  creates  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  bind  so  fast  with  their  glory, 
and  which  bo  thoroughly  satisfy  all  desires,  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  the  former  ones,  and  no  one  wishes  them  back 
again.  Most  of  the  .commentators,  from  Jerome  to  TTahw, 
suppose  the  rCshSnOlh  in  ver.  16  to  refer  to  the  former  sorrow- 
ful times.  Calviu  says,  "The  statement  of  the  prophet,  that 
tbere  will  be  no  remembrance  of  former  things,  ia  aupposed 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  if  he  meant, 
that  heoceforth  neither  the  fame  nor  even  the  name  of  either 
would  any  more  be  heard ;  but  I  prefer  to  refer  them  to  the 
former  times."  Bat  the  correctness  of  the  former  explaoatiiHi 
ia  shown  by  the  parallel  in  Jer,  iii,  16,  which  stand?  in  by  no 
means  an  accidental  relation  to  this  passage,  and  where  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  ark  of  the  covenant, 
"  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind,  neither  shall  they  remember  it," 
inssmnch  as  all  Jerusalem  will  be  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and 
not  merely  the  capporeth  with  its  symbolical  cherubim.  This 
promise  is  also  a  glorious  one ;  bnt  Jeremiah  and  all  the  other 
'  prophets  fall  short  of  the  eagle-flight  of  Isaiah,  of  whom  the 
same  may  be  said  as  of  John,  "  volal  avis  fine  tneta."  Luther 
(like  Zwingli  and  Stier)  adopts  tbe  correct  rendenng  "  that 
mea  shall  no  more  remember  the  former  ones  (i^  tbe  dd 
heaven  and  old  earth),  nor  take  it  to  heart"  But  'iUdh  'al-Iibk 
signifies  to  come  into  the  mind,  not  *'  to  take  to  heart,"  and  is 
applied  to  a  thing,  the  thought  of  which  "  ascenda"  within  us, 
and  with  which  we  are  inwardly  occupied.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  take  the  futures  in  ver.  17b  as  commands  (Hitzig) ;  for 
ifc»^DM  <3  p  with  mwiach,  as  m  Yen.  1521,  after  the  Masora 
to  Num.  XXXV.  33)  fits  on  quite  naturally,  evea  if  we  take  them 
as  simple  predictions.  Instead  of  such  a  posable,  though  not 
actual,  calling  back  and  wishing  back,  those  who  survive  the 
new  times  are  called  upon  rather  to  rejoice  for  ever  in  that 
which  Jehovah  ia  actually  creating,  and  will  have  created  then. 
'1BW,  if  not  regarded  as  tbe  accusative-object,  is  certainly  re- 
garded as  the  object  of  causality,  "in  consideration  of  that 
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vliich"  (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  6,  G-en.  iii.  17,  Jadg.  Tiii.  15),  equiva- 
lent to,  "on account  of  that  which"  (seeatch.  Ixiv.  4,  zxxr.  1). 
The  imperatives  Hm  t^ffllA  are  not  words  of  admonition  bo 
mnch  as  words  of  command,  and  ita  gives  the  reason  in  this 
sense :  Jehovah  makes  Jerusalem  glldh  and  her  people  mdiSs 
(accusative  of  the  predicate,  or  according  to  the  tei'mitiology 
adopted  in  Becker's  s^tax,  the  "  fac^tive  object,"  G-es.  J  139, 
2),  by  making  joy  its  perpetual  state,  its  appointed  condition  of 
life  both  inwardly  and  oatwardly.  Nor  is  it  joy  on  the  part 
of  the  church  only,  but  on  the  part  of  its  God  as  well  (aee  the 
primary  passage  in  DeuL  zxx.  9).  When  the  church  thus 
rejoices  in  God,  and  God  in  the  chnrch,  so  that  the  light  of 
the  two  commingle,  and  each  is  reflected  in  the  other ;  then 
will  no  sobbing  of  vreeping  onea,  no  sound  of  lamentation,  be 
heard  any  more  in  Jerusalem  (see  the  opposite  side  as  expressed 
in  ch.  IL  3&). 

Th«e  will  be  a  different  measure  then,  and  a  mnch  greater 
otie,  for  meaauring  the  period  of  life  and  grace.  Ver.  20. 
"  And  there  shall  no  more  come  thence  a  tuchling  of  a  few  dayx, 
and  an  old  man  leho  has  not  lived  ovt  all  hia  days ;  for  ike  yovth 
in  it  will  die  at  one  a  hiotdred  years  old,  and  tlie  sinner  be 
smitten  with  the  curse  a$  one  a  hundred  years  old."  Our 
editions  of  the  text  commence  ver.  20  with  r{vrt6,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Masora  (see  Afas.  Jinalisj  p.  33,  col.  7),  which 
reckons  five  nVrntil  at  the  commencement  of  verses,  and 
include  our  verse  among  tbem,  it  must  read  nvritS,  as  it  is 
also  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  Targnm.  The  meaning  and 
connection  are  not  affected  by  this  variotis  reading.  Hence- 
forth there  wilt  not  spring  from  Jerusalem  (or,  what  k&y&h 
really  means,  "  come  into  existence ;"  "  thence^*  misshdm,  not 
"from  that  tiaje,"  but  locally,  as  in  Hos.  ii.  17  and  elsewhere, 
cf.  ch.  Iviii.  12)  a  suckling  (see  vol.  i.  p.  138)  of  days,  i.e.  one 
who  has  only  reached  the  age  of  a  few  days  (ydmlm  as  in  Gen. 
xziv.  55,  etc.),  nor  an  old  man  who  has  not  filled  his  days,  i^, 
has  not  attained  to  what  is  regarded  as  a  rule  as  the  fall 
measure  of  hnman  life.  He  who  dies  as  a  youth,  or  is  re- 
garded as  having  died  young,  will  not  die  before  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  lif^ ;  and  the  sinner  (KD^nni  -with  segltol,  as  in  Eccl. 
viii.  12,  ix.  18  s  Ges.  $  75,  Anm.  21)  upon  whom  the  curse  of 
God  falls,  and  who  is  overwhelmed  by  the  punishment,  will  not 
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be  swept  wmj  before  tbe  hundredth  year  of  his  life.  We  can- 
not maiDtam  with  Hofmana  (^Sehrijy>eioei«,  ii.  3,  567),  that  it 
is  only  in  appearance  that  leas  is  (here  affirmed  than  in  ch, 
XX7.  8.  The  reference  there  is  to  the  ultimate  destraction  of 
the  power  of  death ;  here  it  is  merely  to  the  limitation  of  its 
power. 

In  the  place  of  the  threatened  curses  of  the  law  in  Lev. 
zxvi.  16  (cf.  Dent  zxviii.  30),  the  veiy  opposite  will  now 
receive  their  fullest  realization.  Vers,  21-23.  "  And  they  mil 
build  housei  and  inhabit  th^m,  and  plant  vineyards  and  enjoy 
the  fruit  thereof.  They  will  not  btdld  and  another  inhaiity  nor 
plant  and  another  enjot/;  for  like  the  dayi  of  trees  are  the  dayt 
of  my  people,  and  my  chosen  ones  vnll  eonavme  the  work  of  their 
hands.  They  vrill  not-weary  themselves  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth 
for  sudden  disaster;  for  ikey  are  a  family  of  the  blessed  of 
Jehovah,  and  their  offspring  are  left  to  them."  They  themselves 
will  enjoy  what  they  have  worked  for,  without  some  one  else 
stepping  in,  whether  a  countryman  by  violence  or  inheritance, 
or  a  foreigner  by  plunder  or  conquest  (ch.  l^i.  8),  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  which  they  have  built  and  planted  (read  VD*, 

without  dageth") ;  for  the  duration  of  thor  life  will  be  as  great 
as  that  of  trees  (t^.  of  oaks,  terebinths,  and  cedata,  which  live 
for  centuries),  and  thus  they  will  be  able  thoronghly  to  enjoy 
in  their  own  person  what  their  hands  have  made.  BiUdh  does 
net  mean  merely  to  use  and  enjoy,  but  to  use  up  and  consume. 
Work  and  generation  will  be  blessed  then,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  disappointed  hopes.  They  will  not  weary  themselves 
(W^^l  with  a  preformative  *  without  that  of  the  root)  for  failure, 
nor  get  children  labbehdldh,  i,e.  for  some  calamity  to  fall  sud- 
denly upon  them  and  cany  them  away  (Lev.  xzvi.  16,  cf.  Ps. 
IxxviiL  33).  The  primaiy  idea  of  bdhal  is  either  acting,  per^ 
mitting,  or  hearing,  with  the  characteristic  of  being  let  loose, 
of  suddenness,  of  overthrow,  or  of  throwing  into  confusion. 
The  LXX.  renders  it  ek  KOTopav,  probably  according  to  the 
Egypto-Jewish  usage,  in  which  heh&l&h  may  have  signified 
cursing,  like  hahle,  buhle  in  the  Arabic  (see  the  Appendices). 
The  two  clauses  of  the  ezplaqation  whicji  follows  stand  in  a 
reciprocal  relation  to  the  two  clauses  of  tlie  previous  promise. 
They  are  a  family  of  tbe  blessed  of  God,  upon  whose  laboor 
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the  blessiug  of  God  rests,  and  their  offspring  are  with  them, 
without  being  lost  to  them  bj  premature  death.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  &s  in  Job  xsj,  8,  and  not  "  their  offspring  with 
them,"  i.e.  in  like  manner,  as  Hitzig  supposes- 

All  prayer  will  be  heard  then.  Ver.  24.  "And  it  wiU  omul 
to  pais :  before  they  call,  I  vnll  atiewer ;  they  are  ttill  tpecJdng, 
and  I  already  hear"  The  will  of  the  church  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem will  be  so  perfectly  the  will  of  Jehovah  also,  that  He 
will  hear  the  slightest  emotion  of  prayer  in  the  heart,  the  half- 
uttered  prayer,  and  will  at  once  fulfil  it  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  19). 

And  all  around  will  peace  and  harmony  prevail,  even  in 
the  animal  world  itself.  Ver-  25-  "  Wolf  tmd  lamb  then  feed 
together,  and  the  Hon  eats  chopped  ttraa  lite  the  ox,  aiid  tJie 
serpent — duet  w  its  bread.  They  will  neither  do  harm  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  Jehovah."  We  have  fre- 
quently observed  within  ch.  xl.-Ixvi.  (last  of  all  at  ch.  Ixv.  12, 
cf .  Ixvi.  4),  how  the  prophet  repeats  entire  passages  from  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  prophecies  almost  word  for  word.  Here 
he  repeats  ch.  xi.  6-9  with  a  compendions  abridgment.  Ver. 
25b  refers  to  the  animals  just  as  it  does  there.  Bat  whilst  this 
custom  of  self-repetition  favours  the  unity  of  authorship,  "^^^ 
for  TirP  =  itnd,  which  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Ezra  and  Eccl^ 
siastes  (answering  to  the  Chaldee  ^t)^),  might  be  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  opposite.  The  only  thing  that  is  new  in  the 
picture  as  here  reproduced,  is  what  is  said  of  the  serpent.  This 
will  no  longer  watch  for  human  life,  but  will  content  itself 
with  the  food  assigned  it  in  Gen.  iit.  14.-  It  still  continues  to 
wriggle  in  the  dust,  but  without  doing  injniy  to  man.  The 
words  affirm  nothing  more  than  this,  although  Stier's  method 
of  exposition  gets  more  ont,  or  rather  puts  more  is.  The 
assertion  of  those  who  regard  the  prophet  speaking  here  as  one 
later  than  IsMah,  viz.  that  ver.  25  is  only  attached  quite  loosely 
to  what  precedes,  is  unjust  and  untrue.  The  description  of  the 
new  age  closes  here,  as  in  ch,  xi.,  with  the  peace  of  die  world  of 
nature,  which  stands  throughout  ch.  a;l.-lxvi.  in  the  closest  reci^ 
procal  relation  to  man,  just  as  it  did  in  ch.  L-xxxix.  If  we  follow 
Habn,  and  change  the  animals  into  men  by  simply  allegorizing 
we  just  throw  our  exposiUon  back  to  a  standpoint  that  has  been 
long  passed  by.  But  to  what  part  of  the  history  of  salvation 
are  we  to  Icok  for  a  place  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  prophecies 
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as  these  of  the  state  of  peace  prerailing  in  nature  aroond  the 
church,  except  in  the  millennium  t  A  pn^het  was  certatnl^ 
no  fanatic,  so  that  we  conld  say,  these  are  beaaUfal  dreams. 
And  if,  what  is  certainly  true,  his  prophecies  are  not  intended 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter,  but  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  letter ;  the  letter  is  the  sheath  of  the  spirit,  as 
Lather  calls  it,  and  we  mast  not  give  ont  as  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  what  is  nothing  more  than  a  qaid-pro-quo  of  the  letter. 
The  prophet  here  promises  a  new  age,  in  which  the  patriarchal 
measure  of  homan  hfe  will  return,  in  which  death  will  no  more 
break  off  the  life  that  is  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  in  which 
the  war  of  man  with  the  animal  world  will  be  exchanged  for 
peace  without  danger.  And  when  is  all  this  to  occur  t  Cer- 
taioly  not  in  the  blessed  life  beyond  the  grave,  to  which  it 
would  be  both  absurd  and  impossible  to  refer  these  promise!^ 
since-  they  presuppose  a  continued  mixture  of  sinners  with  the 
righteous,  and  merely  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  death,  not 
its  uttei  deBtrudion.  But  when  then  T  Thb  question  onght 
to  be  asswered  by  the  anti-miUenarians.  They  throw  back 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy  to  a  stage,  in  which  commenta- 
tors were  in  the  habit  of  lowering  the  concrete  substance  of 
the  prophecies  into  mere  doctrinal  loei  commitnea.  They  take 
refuge  behind  the  enigmatical  character  of  the  Apocalyps^ 
without  acknowledging  that  what  the  Apocalypse  predicts 
under  the  definite  form  of  the  millennium  is  the  substance  of 
all  prophecy,  and  that  no  interpretation  of  prophecy  on  sound 
principles  is  any  longer  possible  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
orthodox  antichiliasm,  inasmnch  as  the  anlichiltasts  twist  the 
word  in  the  mouths  of  the  prophets,  and  through  their  perver- 
sion of  Scripture  shake  the  foundation  of  all  doctrines,  every 
one  of  which  rests  upon  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  revelation.  But  one  objection  may  he  made  to  the  snpposi- 
tion,  that  the  prophet  is  here  depicting  the  state  of  things  in 
the  millennium ;  viz.  that  this  description  is  preceded  by  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
The  prophet  appears,  ^erefore,  to  refer  to  that  Jerusalem, 
which  is  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  earth  after  the  transformation  of  the  globe.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Old  Testament  prophet  was  not 
yet  able  to  distinguish  from  one  another  the  things  which  the 
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author  of  tlie  Apocoljpse  separates  into  distinct  perio<ls.  From 
the  Old  Testament  point  of  view  generally,  nothing  was  known 
of  a  state  of  blessedness  beyond  the  grave.  Hades  lay  beyond 
this  present  life ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  a  heaven  in  which 
men  vrere  blessed.  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven 
there  wer^  angels  and  not  men,  And,  indeed,  until  the  risen 
Savioor  ascended  to  heaven,  heaven  itself  was  not  open  to  men, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  heavenly  Jemsalem  whose  descent 
to  earth  could  be  anticipated  then.  Consequently  in  the  pro^ 
phedes  of  the  Old  Testament  the  escbatological  idea  of  the 
new  Cosmos  does  unqnestionably  coincide  with  the  millennium. 
It  is  only  in  the  New  Testam^t  that  the  new  creation  inter- 
Teries  as  a  par^-wall  between  this  life  and  the  life  beyond ; 
whereas  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  brioga  down  the  oew 
creation  itself  into  ihe  present  life,  and  knows  aothing  of  any 
Jerusalem  of  the  blessed  life  to  come,  as  distinct  from  the  new 
Jemsalem  of  the  millennium.  We  shall  meet  with  a  still 
further  illnstration  in  ch.  Ixvi.  of  this  Old  Testament  custom 
'Of  reducing  the  things  of  the  life  to  come  itithiii  the  limits  of 
this  present  world. 

THIRD  CLOSING  PHOPHECT.— Chap,  uvl 

EXCLDSIOK  OF  BCOBMEBS  7R0H  THE  OOMma  SALTATION. 

Altho>ugh  the  note  on  which  this  prophecy  opens  is  a 
different  one  from  any  that  has  yet  been  struck,  there  are  many 
points  in  which  it  coincides  vrith  the  preceding  prophecy.  For 
not  only  is  ch.  Izv.  12  repeated  here  in  ver.  4,  hot  the  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  drawn  in  ch.  Ixv.,  between  the  servants  of 
Jehovah  'and  the  worldly  majority  of  the  nation  with  reference 
to  the  iapprDacbing  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  u  continued  here. 
Afl  iJie  idea  of  their  return  is  associated  immediately  with  that  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  surprise 
us,  after  what  we  have  read  in  ch.  Ixv.  8  sqq.,  in  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  expresses  His  abhorrence  at  the  thought  of  having  a 
temple  bnilt  by  the  Israel  of  the  captivity,  as  the  majority  then 
were,  and  does  so  in  such  words  as  those  which  follow  in  vers. 
1-4 :  "  Thug  ittith  Jehovah .-  The  heaven  it  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  mi/ footetooL     What  Undo/ house  u it  tAot  y<  would btdld 
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me,  arid  what  hind  of  place  for  my  rett  t  My  hand  haA  made 
all  ihsse  things ;  then  all  theae  tilings  aroie,  sadth  JeJwvah  ;  and 
at  such  persona  do  I  look,  at  t/ie  miaert^U  and  hroken-hsarted, 
and  him  that  trembleth  at  my  toord.  Be  that  elaughlereth  tie 
ox  is  tht  slayer  of  a  man;  he  titat  eaerificeth  the  ehe^  u  a 
etrangler  of  dogs ;  he  that  offereth  a  meat-offering,  it  is  ewint't 
blood ;  he  that  causeth  incenae  to  rise  up  in  smoke,  hleeseth  idoU. 
As  they  have  chosen  their  viays,  and  their  soul  cherishetli  pleasure 
in  their  abominations  ;  so  will  I  choose  their  ill-treatmenta,  and 
brijig  their  terrors  upon  them,  because  I  called  and  no  one  rq>Ued, 
I  spake  and  they  did  not  hear,  and  they  did  evil  in  mine  eyes,  aad 
chose  OuXt  in  which  I  took  no  pleasure."  Hitzig  ia  of  opinirai 
that  the  author  has  brokeo  off  het^  and  proceeds  quite  anex- 
pectedly  to  deDonnce  t^ie  inteDUon  to  build  a  temple  for  Jehovah. 
Those  who  wish  to  bnild  be  imagines  to  be  those  who  hare  made 
tip  their  minds  to  stay  behind  in  Chaldea,  and  who,  whilst  their 
brethren  who  have  retoroed  to  their  native  land  are  preparing 
to  baild  a  temple  there,  want  to  have  one  of  their  own,  jost  as 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  boilt  one  for  themselves  in  Leontopolis  (see 
to),  i.  pp.  362-366).  Without  some  such  sapposition  as  thia^ 
Hitzig  thinks  it  altogether  impossible  to  discover  the  thread  which 
connects  the  different  versea  together.  This  view  ia  at  way  rate 
better  than  that  of  Umbreit,  who  ima^nes  that  the  prophet 
places  ns  here  "  on  the  lofUest  spiritual  height  of  the  Christian 
development"  "  In  the  new  Jerusalem,"  he  says,  "  there  will 
be  no  temple  seen,  nor  any  sacrifice ;  Jehovah  forbids  these 
in  ^e  strongest  terms,  regarding  them  as  ei^aivalent  to  mortal 
sins."  But  the  prophet,  if  this  were  his  meaning,  would  involve 
himself  in  self-contradiction,  inaamnch  as,  according  to  ch.  Ivi. 
and  Iz.,  there  will  be  a  temple  in  the  new  Jerusalem  with 
perpetual'  sacrifice,  which  this  prophecy  also  presupposes  ia 
vers.  20  sqq,  (cf.  ver.  6) ;  and  secondly,  be  would  contradict 
other  prophets,  such  as  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  in  -which  the  statement,  that 
whoever  slaughters  a  sacrifidal  animal  in  the  new  Jerosalem 
will  be  as  bad  as  a  murderer,  has  no  parallel,  and  is  in  fact 
absolutely  impossible.  According  to  Hitzig's  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  ver.  3a  aflSrms,  that  the  worship  which  they  would 
be  bound  to  perform  in  their  projected  temple  would  be  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah,  however  thoroughly  it  might  be  mads 
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to  conttma  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  But  there  is  nothiug  in  the 
text  to  sustain  the  idea,  that  there  is  any  intention  here  to 
condemn  the  building  of  a  t«mple  to  Jehovah  in  Chaldiea, 
nor  is  such  an  explanation  by  any  means  necessary  to  make  the 
text  clear.  The  condemnation  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  has 
reference  to  the  temple,  which  the  returning  exiles  intend  to 
build  in  Jerusalem.  The  prophecy  is  addressed  to  the  entire 
body  now  ready  to  return,  and  says  to  the  whole  without 
exception,  that  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  house  erected  by  hninan  hands,  and 
then  proceeds  to  separate  the  penitent  from  those  that  are  at 
enmity  against  Ood,  rejects  in  the  most  scornful  manner  all 
offerings  is  the  form  of  worship  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and 
threatens  them  with  divine  retribution,  having  dropped  in 
vers.  3&-4  the  form  of  address  to  the  entire  body.  Just  as  in 
the  Psalm  of  Asaph  (Ps.  h)  Jehovah  refuses  animal  and  other 
material  offerings  as  sach,  because  the  whole  of  the  animal 
worid,  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  are  His  possession, 
BO  here  He  addresses  this  question  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
exiles:  What  kind  of  house  is  there  that  ye  could  build,  that 
would  be  worthy  of  me,  and  what  kind  of  place  that  would 
be  worthy  of  b^ng  assigned  to  me  as  a  resting-place  t  On 
m4gdm  m'tiQekdtla,  loctu  qui  ait  nquiet  mea  (apposition  ijutead 
of  genitive  connection),  see  p.  35.  He  needs  no  temple ;  for 
heaven  is  His  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool.  He  is  the 
Being  who  filleth  all,  the  Creator,  and  therefore  the  possessor, 
of  the  universe;  and  if  men  think  to  do  Him  a  service  by  hoild- 
iog  Him  a  temple,  and  forget  His  infinite  majesty  in  their 
concern  for  their  own  contemptible  fabric,  He  wants  no  temple 
at  aU.  "All  these"  refer,  as  if  pointing  with  the  finger,  to 
the  world  of  visible  objects  that  surround  as.  ^''n^  (from  Tm, 
eanttere,  fieri)  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  *>l)l  which 
followed  the  creative  ^7C>.  In  this  His  exaltation  He  is  not  con- 
cerned about  a  t^nple ;  but  His  gracious  look  is  fixed  upon 
the  man  who  is  as  follows  (zeh  pointing  forwards  as  in  ch. 
Iviii.  6),  viz.  upon  the  mourner,  the  man  of  broken  heart,  who 
is  filled  with  reverential  awe  at  the  word  of  His  revelation. 
We  may  see  from  Ps.  U.  9  what  the  link  of  connectioii  is 
between  vers.  2  and  3.  So  far  as  the  mass  of  the  exiles  were 
concerned,  who  had  not  been  bumbled  by  their  sufferings,  and 
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vhom  the  preitcluag  of  the  prophet  could  not  bring  to  reflec- 
tioD,  He  did  not  want  any  temple  or  sacriSce  from  Uiem.  The 
sacrificial  acts,  to  which  such  detestable  predicates  are  here 
applied,  are  snch  as  end  with  the  merely  external  act,  wbikt 
the  inward  feelings  of  the  person  presenting  the  sacrifice  are 
altogether  opposed  to  the  idea  of  both  the  animal  sacrifice  and 
the  meat-offering,  more  especislJj  to  that  desire  for  salvation 
which  was  symbolized  in  all  the  sacrifices;  in  other  words,  they 
are  sacrificial  acts  regarded  as  vfKpk  ^pya,  the  lifeless  works  of 
men  spiritnally  dead.  The  articles  of  kagthor  and  hataeh  are 
need  as  generic  with  reference  to  sacrificial  animals.  The 
slaughter  of  an  ox  was  like  the  slaying  {makteh  constract 
with  Uere)  of  a  man  (for  the  association  of  ideas,  see  Gen. 
xlix.  6) ;  the  sacrifice  (eobhiSeh  like  ehdchat  is  sometinies  applied 
to  slaughtering  for  the  purpose  of  eating;  here,  however,  it 
refers  to  an  animal  prepared  for  Jehovah)  of  a  sheep  like  the 
strangling  of  a  dog,  that  andean  animal  (for  the  association  of 
ideas,  see  Job  xxx.  1) ;  the  offerer  np  (m''algh)  of  a  meat- 
offering  (like  one  who  offered  np)  swine's  blood,  {.«.  as  if  he 
was  offering  np  the  blood  of  this  most  nnclean  animal  npoD  the 
altar ;  he  who  offered  incense  as  an  'azi4r^  (see  at  cb.  L  13a) 
like  one  who  blessed  'dv«n,  i^  godlessness,  vaei  here  as  in 
1  Sam.  XV.  23,  and  also  in  Hosea  in  the  change  of  the  aune  of 
Bethel  into  B«th  'Avm,  for  idolatry,  or  rather  in  a  concrete 
sense  for  the  worthless  idols  themselves,  all  of  which,  acoording 
to  ch.  xli.  29,  are  nothing  bat  'dvm.  Bflsenmiillfr,  GeAenins, 
Hitzig,  Stier,  and  even  Jerome,  have  all  correctly  rendered  it 
in  this  way,  "  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol"  (quasi  qui  berudteat 
idolo) ;  and  Vitringa,  "  eaUum  exkibttu  vano  ntanini"  (offering 
worship  to  a  vun  god).  Such  explanations  as  that  of  Lather, 
on  the  other  hand,  viz. "  as  if  he  praised  that  which  was  wrong," 
are  opposed  to  the  antithesis,  and  also  to  the  prtenmption  of 
a  concrete  objectato  'psts  (blessing);  whilst  that  of  Knobel, 
"  praising  vainly"  (^dven  being  taken  as  an  ace.  adv.),  yields  too 
tame  an  antithesis,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the 
langnage.  In  this  condemnation  of  the  ritual  acts  of  worship, 
the  closing  prophecy  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  coincides  with  the 
first  (ch.  i.  11-lS).  Bat  that  it  is  not  sacrifices  in  themselves 
that  are  rejected,  but  the  sacrifices  of  Uiose  whose  hearts  are 
divided  between  Jehovah  and  idols^  and  who  refuse  to  <^er 
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to  Him  the  Bacriflce  that  is  dearest  to  Him  (Fs.  H.  19,  cf. 
1.  23),  is  evident  from  the  correlative  double-sentence  that 
follows  in  vera.  3d  and  4,  which  is  divided  into  two  masoretic 
TersGs,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  symmetry.  Gam .  .  . 
gam,  which  means  in  other  cases,  "  both  . . ,  and  also,"  or  in 
negative  sentences  "  neither . . .  Bor,"  means  here,  as  in  Jer.  li.  12, 
"  as  assuredly  &e  one  as  the  other,"  in  other  words, "  as  . . .  so." 
They  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  which  are  far  away  from 
those  of  Jehovah,  and  their  sonl  has  taken  pleasure,  not  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  but  in  all  kinds  of  heathen  abominations 
{ahiqqaUihem,  as  in  many  other  places,  after  Deut.  2xix.  16) ; 
therefore  Jehovah  wants  no  temple  built  by  them  or  with  their 
co-operatioD,  nor  any  restoration  of  sacri6cial  worship  at  their 
hands.  But  according  to  the  law  of  retribution,  He  chooses 
thadlallhem,  vexfOionet  eomm  (LXX.  t^  i/iiracyfiara  avrSsv: 
see  at  ch.  iii.  4),  with  the  suiBx  of  the  ohjeet :  fates  that 
will  use  tbem  ill,  and  brings  their  terrors  upon  Ihem,  i.e.  such 
a  coadition  of  life  as  will  inspire  them  with  terrw  {m'gilTOth,  as 
in  Pe.  xxxiv.  5). 

From  the  heathenish  majority,  with  their  ungodly  hearts, 
the  prophet  now  turns  to  the  minority,  consisting  of  those  who 
tremble  with  reverential  awe  when  they  hear  the  word  of  God. 
They  are  called  to  hear  how  Jehovah  will  accept  them  in 
defiance  of  their  persecntors.  Ver.  6.  "  Hear  ye  tJie  word  of 
Jehovali,  ye  that  tremble  at  Hia  word :  your  brethren  that  kale 
tfou,  that  thrust  yoit  from  them  for  my  nam^a  sake,  say,  '  Let 
Jehovah  get  honour,  that  we  may  see  your  joy  :'  they  will  be  pvt 
to  shame."  They  that  hate  them  are  their  own  brethren,  and 
(what  makes  the  sin  still  greater)  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  hated  by  them.  According  to  the  accents, 
indeed  (ca'^JO  rebia,  V3V  pashta),  the  meaning  wonld  be . 
"  yonr  brethren  say  . , .  <  for  my  name's  sake  (i.e.  for  me  =  out 
of  goodness  and  love  to  as)  will  Jehovah  glorify  Himself,' — then 
we  shall  see  your  joy,  hnt^^— they  will  be  put  to  ^ame."  Rashi 
and  other  Jewish  ezpontors  interpret  it  in  this  or  some  nmilar 
way ;  bat  Bosenmiiller,  Stier,  and  Hahn  are  the  only  modern 
Christian  expositors  who  have  done  so,  following  the  precedent 
of  earlier  commentators,  who  regarded  the  accents  as  binding. 
Lather,  however,  very  properly  disregarded  them.  If  *DE*  JJfD? 
be  taken  in  connection  with  ^33*,  it  gives  only  a  forced  sense, 
VOL.  II.  !  I 
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which  distnrbs  the  relation  of  all  the  clanses  :  whereu  this  u 
preserred  in  all  respects  in  the  most  nataral  and  connected 
manner  if  we  combine  >av  IPDi>  with  Da*5?p  t^!**?'")  «»  **  most 
do,  according  to  soch  parallels  as  Matt  rriv.  9.  ^^  ^3,  to 
scare  away  or  thmst  away  (Amos  vi.  3,  with  the  object  in  the 
datire),  corresponds  to  aifiopi^ar  in  Luke  vi.  22  (compare  John 
xvi.  22,  "  to  pnt  oat  of  the  synagogne").  The  practice  of 
ezcommonication,  or  putting  nnder  the  ban  (nidd&t),  reaches 
beyond  the  period  of  the  Herodians  (see  Eduyolh  t.  6),^  at  any 
rate  as  far  back  as  the  times  sacceeding  the  captivity ;  bnt  in 
the  passage  before  ns  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  nnderstand  mddSk 
in  the  sense  of  a  defamatory  rennndation  of  fellowship.  To 
the  accentuators  this  ^e*  \S!th  conjo  appeared  quite  nnintdli- 
gible.  They  never  considered  that  it  had  a  confessional  ^ense 
here,  which  certainly  does  not  occur  anywhere  else :  viz.  "  for 
my  name's  sake,  which  ye  confess  in  word  and  deed."  With 
unbelieving  scorn  they  say  to  those  who  confess  Jehovah,  and 
believe  in  the  word  of  the  true  redemption :  IM  Jehovah  glorify 
Himself  (lit.  let  Him  be,  14.  show  Himself,  glorious =ytU(liA#(( 
cf.  Job.  ziv.  21),  that  we  laxj  thoroughly  satisfy  ourselves  with 
looking  at  your  joy.  They  regard  their  hope  as  deceptive,  and 
the  word  of  the  prophet  as  fanaticism.  These  are  they,  wh<^ 
when  permission  to  return  is  suddenly  ^ven,  will  desire  to 
accompany  them,  but  will  be  disappointed,  because  they  did 
not  rejcHCfl  in  faith  before,  and  because,  altboagh  they  do  now 
rejoice  in  that  which  is  self-evident,  they  do  this  in  a  wrong 
way. 

The  city  and  temple,  to  which  they  desire  to  go,  are  nothing 
more,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  than  the  places  from  which 
just  judgment  will  issue.  Ver.  6.  "  Sound  of  tieawU  from-&9 
city  I  Sowidfrom  the  templt !  Soxmd  of  Jehovah,  who  repayt 
His  enemiea  vnlh  punUkment."  All  three  ^p,  to  the  sec(»id  of 
which  l^KB*  most  be  supplied  in  thought,  are  in  the  form  of 
interjectional  exclamations  (as  in  ch.  lii.  S).  In  the  third,  how- 
ever, we  have  omitted  the  note  of  admiration,  because  here  the 
interjectional  clause  approximates  very  nearly  to  a  substantive 
clause  ("  it  is  the  sound  of  Jehovah  "),  as  the  person  shonting 
announces  here  who  is  the  originator  and  cause  of  the  umsb 
Koier  gttch.  Entmekelung  ok/  dm 
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which  was  so  enigmatical  at  first.  The  city  and  temple  are  in- 
deed still  lying  in  ruins  as  the  prophet  is  speaking ;  hnt  even  in 
thia  state  tbey  both  preserve  the  holiness  conferred  upon  them. 
They  are  the  places  where  Jehovah  will  take  np  His  ahode 
once  more ;  and  even  sow,  at  the  point  at  which  promise  and 
f  alfilment  coincide  they  are  in  the  very  process  of  rising  again. 
A  load  noise  (like  the  tnmnlt  of  war)  proceeds  from  it.  It  is 
Jehovah,  He  who  is  enthroned  in  Zion  and  mles  from  thence 
(ch.  zxxi.  9),  who  makes  Himself  heard  in  this  loud  noise 
(compare  Joel  iv.  16  with  the  derivative  passage  in  Amos  i.  2) ; 
it  is  He  who  awards  punishment  or  reckons  retribution  to  His 
foes.  In  other  cases  7il3|  (3^)  dW  generally  means  to  repay 
that  which  has  been  worked  out  (what  has  been  deserved ; 
e.g.  Ps.  cxzxvii.  8,  compare  ch.  iii,  11) ;  but  in  ch.  lix.  18 
ff'nMl  was  the  parallel  word  to  ehimdh,  and  therefore,  as  in  ch. 
XXXV.  4,  it  did  not  apply  to  the  works  of  mea,  but  to  the  retri- 
bution of  the  judge,  just  as  in  Jer.  li.  6,  where  it  is  used  quite 
aa  absolutely.  We  have  therefore  rendered  it  *'  punishment ;" 
*'  merited  punishment"  would  express  both  sides  of  this  double- 
sided  word.  By  "  His  enemies,"  according  to  the  context,  we 
are  to  understand  primarily  the  mass  of  the  exiles,  who  were 
so  estranged  from  God,  and  yet  withal  so  full  of  demands  and 
expectations. 

All  of  these  fall  victims  to  the  judgment ;  and  yet  Zion  is 
not  left  either  childless  or  without  population.  Vers.  7-9. 
**  Before  the  traeailed  the  brought  forth ;  before  paint  came  vpon 
Iter,  ehe  vxu  delivered  of  a  boy.  Who  hath  hoard  euch  a  thing  t 
Who  hath  teen  anything  like  it  t  Are  men  delivered  of  a  land  in 
one  day  f  or  it  a  nation  begotten  at  otuet  For  Zion  hath  travailed^ 
yeOf  hath  brought  forth  her  children.  Should  J  bring  to  tht  birOi, 
and  not  eaute  to  bring  forth  ?  laiUi  Jeltovali :  or  tliould  I,  who 
eauae  to  bring  forth,  that  vp  f  taith  thy  God."  Before  Zion 
travwleth,  before  any  labour  pains  come  upon  her  {ehebhel  with 
tzere),  she  has  alr^y  given  birth,  or  brought  with  ease  into 
the  wotiA  a  mide  child  {himlu  like  millet,  in  ch.  xxxlv.  15,  to 
cause  to  glide  out).  This  boy,  of  whom  she  is  delivered  with 
such  marvellous  rapidity,  is  a  whole  land  full  of  men,  an  entire 
nation.  The  seer  exclaims  with  amazement,  like  Zion  herself 
in  ch.  xlix.  31,  "  who  hath  heard  such  a  thing,  or  seen  aoything 
like  it  t  is  a  land  brought  to  the  birth  (hdyHchal  f t^wed  by 
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'erets  for  Tuuhneltal,  aa  in  Qen.  ziii.  6,  Isa.  is.  18;  Ges.  $  147), 
i.e.  the  population  of  a  whole  land  (as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30),  and 
that  in  one  day,  or  a  nation  born  all  at  once  (^yiwdlsd,  with 
mwiach  attaclied  to  the  kametz,  and  tnetheg  to  the  tsere)  f 
This  unheard-of  event  hits  taken  place  now,  for  Zion  has 
travailed,  yea,  has  also  brought  forth  her  children," — not  one 
child,  but  her  children,  a  whole  people  that  calls  her  mother.* 
"  For"  (ki)  presupposes  the  suppressed  thought,  that  this  on- 
exampled  event  has  now  occurred  i  ydPddh  follows  ch^dh  with 
gam,  hecalise  chil  signifies  strictly  parturire  [  ydlad,  parere. 
Zion,  the  mother,  is  no  other  than  the  woman  of  the  sno  in 
Bev.  zii. ;  but  the  child  bom  of  her  there  is  the  shepherd  of  the 
nations,  wlio  proceeds  from  her  at  the  end  of  the  days,  whereas 
here  it  is  the  new  Israel  of  the  last  days ;  for  the  t^arch^ 
which  is  saved  through  all  her  tribulations,  is  both  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  by  whom  Babel  is  overthrown,  and  the  mother  of 
that  Israel  which  inherits  the  promises,  that  the  nubelJeving 
mass  have  failed  to  obtain.  Ver.  9  follows  with  an  emphatic 
confinnation  of  the  things  promised.  Jehovah  inquires:  **Sboald 
I  create  the  deliveiy  (cause  the  child  to  bredt  throngh  the 
matrix)  and  not  the  birth  (both  hiphU,  causative),  so  that 
although  the  child  makes  an  effort  to  pass  the  opening  of  the 
womb,  it  never  comes  to  the  light  of  day?  Or  should  I  be  one 
to  bring  it  to  the  birth,  and  then  to  have  closed,  via.  the  womb, 
BO  that  the  work  of  bringing  forth  should  remain  ineffectual, 
when  all  that  is  required  is  the  last  effort  to  bring  to  the  light 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  T "  From  the  expression  <'  thy  Gjod,"  we 
see  that  the  questions  are  addressed  to  Zion,  whose  faith  they 
are  intended  to  strengthen.  According  to  Hofmaun  (^Sckrif^ 
beweia,  ii.  I,  149,  150),  the  future  iQt<*  affirms  what  Jehovah 
will  say,  when  the-  time  for  bringing  forth  arrives,  and  the 
perfect  1DK  whit  He  is  saying  now  i  "  Should  I  who  create 
the  bringing  forth  have  shut  up  t"  And  He  comforts  the  now 
bairen  daughter  Zion  (ch.  liv.  1)  with  the  assurance,  that  her 
barrenness  is  not  meant  to  continoe  for  ever.    "  The  predictifoi,'' 

'  lliete  is  a  eertcda  mrnilarit;  iu  llie  Baying,  vitii  which  a  faiiTwinlMi 
teacher  Tonaed  up  the  sleepy  sdiolars  of  the  Beth  ha-Midiask :  "  Then 
was  OQM  a  woman,  who  was  delivered  of  600,000  children  in  one  dayi" 
vit.  Jochebed,  who,  when  she  gave  biztli  to  MoeeB,  brought  600,000  to  th* 
li^t  of  freedom  (Ex.  xii  S7). 
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Bays  Hofmann,  "  which  is  contained  in  'n  <iott*,  of  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  fate  of  ZioD,  is  so  far  connected  with  the  consola- 
tion administered  for  the  time  present,  that  she  who  is  barren 
now  is  exhorted  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  former  promise 
shall  be  fulfilled."  But  this  change  in  the  standpoint  is  arti- 
ficial, and  contrary  to  the  general  use  of  the  eicpression  'n  iDtx* 
elsewhere  (see  at  oh.  xl.  1).  Moreover,  the  meaning  of  the 
two  clauses,  which  constitute  here  as  elsewhere  a  disjunctive 
double  question  in  form  mare  than  in  sense,  really  runs  into 
one.  The  first  member  affirms  that  Jehovah  will  complete  the 
bringing  to  the  birth ;  the  second,  that  He  will  not  ultimately 
frustrate  what  He  has  almost  brought  to  completion :  an  ego- 
sum  ia  qtii  parere  facial  et  (uterum)  occluierim  (pcclitdam)  ? 
Tliere  is  no  other  difference  between  IDM*  and  IDtt,  than  that 
the  former  signifies  the  word  of  God  which  is  sounding  at  the 
present  moment,  the  latter  the  word  that  has  been  ottered  and 
is  resounding  atill.  The  prophetic  annonncement  of  our  prophet 
has  advanced  so  far,  that  the  promised  future  is  before  the  door. 
The  cburch  of  the  future  is  already  like  the  fruit  of  the  body 
ripe  for  the  birth,  and  about  to  separate  itself  from  the  womb 
of  Zion,  which  has  been  barren  until  now.  The  God  by  whom 
everything  has  been  alre^y  so  far  prepared,  will  suddenly 
cause  Zion  to  become  a  mother ; — a  boy,  viz.  a  whole  people 
after  Jehovah's  own  heart,  will  suddenly  lie  in  her  lap,  and 
this  new-bom  Israel,  not  the  corrupt  mass,  will  build  a  temple 
for  Jehovah. 

In  the  anticipation  of  such  a  future,  those  who  inwardly 
participate  in  the  present  sufferings  of  Zion  are  to  rejoice 
beforehand  in  the  change  of  all  their  suffering  into  glory. 
Vers.  10, 11.  "  Rejoice  ye  with  Jenualem,  and  exult  over  Iier,  all 
ye  Quit  love  her ;  be  ye  delightfully  glad  with  her,  all  ye  that 
mourn  over  her,  that  ye  may  suck  and  be  satisfied  teith  the  breast 
of  her  congolalions,  that  ye  may  tip  and  delight  yourselves  in 
the  abundance  of  her  glory."  Those  who  love  Jerusalem  (the 
abode  of  the  church,  and  the  church  itself),  who  mourn  over 
her  (hith'abbel,  inwardly  mourn,  1  Sam,  xv.  35,  prove  and  show 
themselves  to  be  mourners  and  go  into  mourning,  b.  Mold 
katan  206,  tho  word  generally  used  in  prose,  whereas  MM,  to  be 
thrown  into  mourning,  to  mourn,  only  occurs  in  the  higher 
style  J  compare  ff^  'h".  ch.  Ivii.  18,  Jxi.  2,  3,  \x.  20),  these  ar« 
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even  now  to  rejoice  in  apirit  with  JeniBalem  and  exnlt  on  hef 
account  {b<ih),  and  share  her  ecstatic  delight  with  her  (^itidh), 
in  order  that  when  that  in  which  they  now  rejoice  in  spirit 
ahall  be  fulfilled,  they  may  suck  and  be  satisfied,  etc.  Jera- 
salem  is  r^arded  as  a  moUier,  and  the  rich  actual  consolation, 
which  she  teceiTcs  (ch.  li.  3),  as  the  milk  thatenters  her  breasts 
(shod  as  in  ch.  Ix.  16),  and  from  which  she  now  supplies  ber 
children  with  plentiful  nourishment*  n,  which  is  parallel  to 
its'  (not  vr,  a  reading  which  none  of  the  ancients  adopted),  sig- 
nifies a  moving,  shaking  abundance,  which  oscillates  to  and  fro 
like  a  great  mass  of  water,  from  MWT,  to  more  by  fits  and  starts, 
for  pellere  movere  is  the  radical  meaning  common  in  such  com- 
binations  of  letters  as  kT,  ]ff,  tn,  Ps.  xlii.  5,  to  which  Bernstein 
and  Knobel  have  correctly  traced  the  word;  whereas  the 
meaning  emicana  fiuanu  (Schroder),  or  radiant  copia  (Kocher), 
to  pour  oat  in  the  form  of  rays,  has  nothing  to  sustain  it  in  the 
usage  of  the  language. 

The  reason  is  now  given,  why  the  church  of  the  future 
promises  such  abundant  enjoyment  to  those  who  have  suffered 
with  her.  Ver.  12,  "  For  thus  taith  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  guide 
peace  to  her  Uke  a  mc«-,  and  the  glori/  of  the  GentUea  like  an 
overflowing  ttream,  that  ye  may  tuck;  ye  ehall  be  horjte  vpon 
armi,  andfondUd  upon  hieet."  Jehovah  guides  or  turns  (Gren. 
xxzix.  21)  peace  to  Jerusalem,  the  greatest  of  all  inward  bless- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  ontward 
t)lessing3,  that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Gentile  world  (Jcdbhod 
as  in  ch.  Ixl.  6),  both  of  them  in  the  richest  superabundance 
("  like  a  river,"  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  18),  so  that  (per/,  c&iu.)  "ye 
may  be  Able  to  suck  yourselves  full  according  to  yonr  heart's  ' 
desure"  (ch.  Ix.  16).  The  figure  of  the  new  matemi^  of 
Zion,  and  of  her  children  as  quasimodogenili,  is  still  preserved. 
The  members  of  the  church  can  then  revel  in  peace  and 
wealth,  like  a  child  at  its  mother's  breasts.  The  world  is  now 
altogether  in  the  possession  of  the  church,  because  the  church 
is  altogether  God's.  The  allusion  to  the  heathen  leads  on  to  the 
thought,  which  was  already  expressed  in  a  similar  manner  in 
ch.  xlix.  22  and  Ix.  4:  "  on  the  side  (arm  or  shoulder)  will  ye  be 
carried,  and  fondled  (S'^^,  pulpal  of  the  pilpel  V?^,  ch.  xi.  8) 
upon  the  knees,"  viz.  by  the  heathen,  who  will  vie  with  one  another 
in  the  effort  to  shqw  you  tenderness  and  care  (ch,  xlix,  23). 
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The  prophet  now  Icwks  upon  tlie  members  of  the  cbarcb  as 
having  grown  op,  as  it  were,  from  childhood  to  maturity :  they 
Back  like  a  child,  and  are  comforted  like  a  grown-np  son.  Ver. 
13.  **  IMe  a  man  whom  his  motfier  com/orUth,  to  viiU  I  comfort 
you-t  uTtd  y«  shall  be  comforted  in  Jei-uialem."  Hitzig  says  that 
'lah  is  not  well  chosen ;  but  how  easily  could  the  prophet  have 
written  bin  (son),  as  in  ch.  xlix.  15 1  He  writes  'lah,  however, 
not  indeed  in  the  unmeaning  sense  in  which  the  LXX.  has 
taken  it,  viz.  a>^  cl  riva  fi^njp  irapoKokitrei,  bub  looking  upon 
the  people,  whom  he  had  previously  thought  of  as  children,  as 
atanding  before  him  as  one'  man.  Israel  is  now  like  a  man 
who  baa  escaped  from  bondage  and  returned  home  from  a 
foreign  laud,  full  of  mournful  recollections,  the  echoing  sounds 
of  which  entirely  disappear  in  the  maternal  arms  of  divine  love 
there  in  Jerusalem,  the  beloved  home,  which  was  the  home  of 
its  thoughts  even  in  the  strange  land. 

"Wherever  they  look,  joy  now  meets  their  eye.  Ver.  14. 
"  A  nd  ye  will  see,  and  your  heart  will  be  joyful,  and  your  bones 
will  Jlourish  like  young  herbage;  and  thus  does  the  hand  of 
Jehbrtah  make  itself  hioiBn  in  Hit  servants,  and  fiercely  doet 
JJe  treat  His  enemies"  They  will  see,  and  their  heart  will 
rejoice,  i.e.  (cf.  ch.  liii.  II,  Ix.  5)  they  will  enjoy  a  heart- 
chewing  prospect,  and  revive  again  with  such  smiling  scenery 
all  around.  The  body  is  like  a  tree.  The  bones  are  its 
branches.  These  will  move  and  extend  themselves  in  the 
folness  of  rejuvenated  strength  (compare  ch.  Iviii.  11,  et 
ossa  tua  expedita  faciei) ;  and  thus  will  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
practically  become  known  (li'nOt^'dh,  perf.  cons.)  in  Hb  ser- 
vants,— Uiat  band  under  whose  gracious  touch  all  vernal  life 
awakens,  whether  in  body  or  in  mind.  And  thus  is  it  with 
the  surviving  remnant  of  Israel,  whereas  Jehovah  is  fiercely 
angry  with  His  foes.  The  first  HM  is  used  in  a  prepositional 
sense,  as  in  Fs.  Ixvii.  2,  viz.  "in  His  servants,  so  that  they 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  it;"  the  second  in  an  accusative 
sense,  for  zd'am  is  either  connected  with  7S,  or  as  in  Zech. 
i.  12,  Mai,  i.  4,  with  the  accusative  of  the  object.  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language  to  take  both  HK  accord- 
ing to  the  phrase  (as)  ni*  (njn)  nxa  ntw. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  new  turn  with  the  thought 
expressed  in  the  words,   "and  fiercely   does   He  treat   His 
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enemies."  The  jadgment  of  wrath,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  the  redemption  and  ensures  its  contiooance,  is  described 
more  minutely  in  yer.  15 :  "  For  behold  Jehovah,  in  th^Jire  tmU 
He  come,  and  Hie  eharioU  are  Uie  the  whirlwind,  to  pay  out  Hit 
virath  in  burning  heat,  and  Hit  tJtreatening  paseeth  intoflamta  of 
fire"  Jehovah  comes  bd'Bsh,  in  igne  (Jerome ;  the  LXX.,  on 
the  contrary,  render  it  arbitrarily  <df  irvp,  id'Ssh),  nnce  it 
is  the  fiery  side  of  Hia  gloiy,  in  which  He  appears,  and  fire 
pours  from  Him,  which  is  primarily  the  intense  excitement  of 
the  powers  of  destruction  within  God  Himself  (ch.  x.  17,  xxx. 
27 ;  Ps.  xviii.  9),  and  in  these  Is  transformed  into  cosnucal 
powers  of  destruction  (ch.  xxix.  6,  xxi.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  13). 
He  is  compared  to  a  warrior,  driving  along  upon  warM^hariots 
resemhling  stormy  wind,  which  force  eveiything  out  of  their 
way,  and  crush  to  piecei  whatever  comes  under  their  wheels. 
The  plural  l^^js'ip  (Hia  chariots)  ia  probably  not  merely 
amplifying,  but  a  strict  plural ;  for  Jehovah,  the  One,  can 
manifest  Himself  in  love  or  wrath  in  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  very  same  substantive  clause  I'nxno  nciD31 
occurs  in  Jer.  iv.  13,  wbere  it  is  not  used  of  Jehovah,  how- 
ever, but  of  the  Chaldeans.  Observe  also  that  Jeremiah  there 
proceeds  immediately  with  a  derivative  passage  from  Hah.  i.  8. 
In  the  following  clause  denoting  the  object,  iB(<  nona  yp\f>,  we 
must  not  adopt  the  rendering,  "  to  breathe  out  His  wrath  in 
burning  heat"  (Hitzig),  for  hsshlbh  may  mean  respirare,  but  not 
exspvrare  (if  this  were  the  meaning,  it  would  be  better  to  read 
3'B'ri?  from  3M,  as  Lowfh  does) ;  nor  "«i  tram  suam  furore  ted^" 
(Meier),  for  even  in  Job  ix.  13,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  iDK  Tun  does  not 
mean  to  still  or  cool  His  wrath,  but  to  turn  it  away  or  tale  it 
hack  ;  not  even  "to  direct  His  wrath  in  burning  heat"  (Ges., 
Kn.),  for  in  this  sense  he»Jiibh  would  be  connected  with  an  object 
with  %  hs  (Job  sv.  13),  i^  (i.  25).  It  has  rather  the  meaning 
reddere  in  the  sense  of  relribttere  (Arab,  athdba,  syn.  thiUSm), 
and  "to  pay  back,  or  pay  out,  His  wrath"  is  equivalent  to 
hSshtbh  ndqhm  (Deut.  xxxii.  41,  43).  Hence  1DK  ncru  does  not 
stand  in  a  permutatlve  relation  instead  of  a  genitive  one  (vir. 
tn  fervore,  ird  tud  =  ira  sues),  bnt  is  an  adverbial  definidon, 
just  as  in  ch.  xlii.  25.  That  the  payment  of  the  wratb  deserved 
takes  place  in  burning  heat,  and  His  rebnke  (c^'drdJi)  in  flamea 
of  fire,  are  thongbts  tixai  answer  to  one  another. 
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Jehovah  appears  with  these  wariike  terrors  because  He  is 
coming  for  a  great  jndgment  Ver.  16.  "For  in  tfie  midH  of 
fire  Jehovah  holds  judgment,  and  in  the  midst  of  His  sword  with 
all  flesh;  and  great  will  be  tite  mttltitude  of  those  pierced  through 
by  Jehovah."  The  fire,  which  is  here  introduced  as  the  medium 
of  judgment,  points  to  destructive  occurrences  of  nature,  and 
the  sword  to  destructive  occurrences  of  history.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  here,  as  in  ch.  xxxiv.  5,  6  (cf. 
ch.  zxvii,  1),  upon  the  direct  action  of  Jehovah  Himself.  The 
parallelism  in  ver.  16a  is  progressive.  Nishpat  'eth,  "to  go 
into  judgment  with  a  person,"  as  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22  (cf.  QV  in 
ch.  iii.  14,  Joel  iv,  2,  2  Chron.  xxii.  8 ;  fterd,  Luke  xi.  31,  32). 
We  find  a  resemblance  to  ver.  16d  in  Zeph.  ii.  12,  and  this  is 
not  the  onlj  resemblance  to  our  prophecy  in  that  strongly 
reprodactive  prophet. 

The  jndgment  predicted  here  is  a  judgment  upon  nations, 
and  falls  not  only  upon  the  heathen,  but  upon  the  great  mass 
of  Israel,  who  have  fallen  away  from  their  election  of  grace 
and  become  like  the  heathen.  Yer.  17.  "  They  that  consecrate 
themselves  and  purify  themselves  for  the  gardens  behind  one  in 
the  midat,  who  eat  swings  fiesh  and  abomination  and  the  field- 
mouse — they  all  come  to  aa  end  together,  saith  Jehovah."  The 
persons  are  first  of  all  described ;  and  then  follows  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  as  the  predicate  of  the  sentence.  They  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  heathen  rites  of  lustration,  and  that  with 
truly  bigoted  thoroughness,  aa  is  clearly  implied  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  synonyms  hammitlujaddfshlm  and  ham- 
miltahanm  (hithpael  with  an  assimilated  fan),  which,  like  the 
Arabic  qadusa  and  tahura,  are  both  traceable  to  the  radical  idea 
i^opiteiv.  The  PM  of  n^Mn*^?  is  to  be  understood  as  relating 
to  the  object  or  behoof :  their  intention  being  directed  to  the 
gardens  as  places  of  worship  (ch.  i.  29,  Isv.  3),  ad  sacra  in 
'■ueit  obeunda,  aa  Schelling  correctly  explains.  In  the  chelhib 
^Ijna  inn  tnt<,  the  inij  (for  which  we  may  also  read  ir}»,  the  form 
of  connection,  although  the  twopathachs  of  the  text  belong  to  the 
fen)  is  in  all  probability  the  hierophant,  who  leads  the  people  in 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  religious  worship ;  and  as  he  is 
represented  as  standing  in  the  midat  (^3)  of  the  worshipping 
crowd  that  surrounds  him,  'achar  (behind,  after)  cannot  be  un- 
derstood locally,  as  if  Uiey  formed  his  train  or  tail,  but  tempo- 
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rally  or  in  the  way  of  imitation.  He  who  stands  in  their  midrt 
performs  the  ceremonies  before  them,  and  they  follow  him, 
t^.  perform  them  afUf  him.  This  explanation  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  itm,  'oeAotA,  is  based  npon  the  assamption 
that  'achad  must  refer  to  the  idol,  and  substitutes  therefore  the 
feminine,  no  donbt  with  an  allusion  to  'Othsrdh,  bo  &at  battdveih 
(in  the  midst)  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  not  to  the  midst  of 
the  worshipping  congregation,  but  to  the  midst  of  the  gardrais. 
This  would  be  quite  as  suitable ;  for  even  if  it  were  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  sacred  tree 
of  Astarte,  or  her  statue,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  and  'achar  would  correspond  to  the  phrase 
in  the  Pentateuch,  tnm  t]'Pi'S«  nnt*  njr.  But  the  foregoing 
espression,  tanetijieaniee  et  mwidantes  M  (consecrating  and  puri- 
fying), does  not  favour  this  sense  of  the  word  'aekar  (why  not 
7  =  1^337  T),  nor  do  we  see  why  the  name  of  the  goddess  shonid 
be  BDppressed,  or  why  she  should  be  simply  hinted  at  in  the 
word  nriK  (one).  iriK  (inK)  has  its  sufiGcient  explanation  in 
the  antitheBis  between  the  one  choir-leader  and  the  many 
followers ;  but  if  we  take  'achatk  as  referring  to  the  goddess, 
we  can  find  no  intelligible  reason  or  object.  Some  again  have 
taken  both  'achad  and  'achatk  to  be  the  proper  name  of  the  idol. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Scaliger  and  Grotius,  'achad  has  been 
associated  with  the  Phosnician  'ASaSo^  jSotriXe^  6e&v  men- 
tioned by  SancliuniathoR  in  Enaeh.  prop.  ev.  1,  10,  21,  or  with 
the  Assyrian  sun-god  Adad,  of  whom  Macrobius  says  (Saturn, 
1,  23),  I^tu  nominia  interpretatio  Bignificat  unua;  but  we  shonid 
expect  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god  here,  and  not  of  a 
Fhcenician  or  Assyrian  (Syrian)  deity.  Moreover,  Macrobins' 
combination  of  the  Syrian  Hadad  with  'achad  was  a  mere 
fancy,  arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Clericus'  combination  of  'achath  with  Hecate,  who  certunly 
appears  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Harranians  aa  a 
monster,  though  not  under  this  name,  and  not  in  gardens 
(which  would  not  have  suited  her  character),  is  also  tmtenable. 
Now  as  'achalJi  cannot  be  explained  aa  a  proper  name,  and  the 
form  of  the  statement  does  not  favoor  the  idea  that  'aehar 
'achath  or  'achar  'achad  refers  to  an  idol,  we  adopt  the  reading 
'achad,  and  understand  it  to  refer  to  the  hieropfaant  or  mysta- 
gogne.     Jerome  follows  ihvieri,  and  renders  it  poU  unani 
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intritueew.  The  reailag  pott  januam  is  an  ancient  correction, 
which  ia  not  worth  tracing  to  the  AramKan  interpretation  of 
^aehar  'achad,  "  behind  a  closed  door,"  and  merely  reats  apon 
Bome  rectification  of  the  unintelligible  post  unam.  The  Targam 
renders  it,  "  one  diviaian  after  another,"  and  omits  balt&aekh. 
The  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  'achar  'achadf  reads 
ebhattdoekk,  and  renders  it  x«  iv  tok  irpoBvpoK  (in  the  inner 
coort).  Symmaehas  and  Theodoret  follow  the  Targnm  and 
Sjriac,  and  render  it  oiriaoi  afOn^Xav,  and  then  pointing  the  next 
word  ^3  (which  Schelling  and  Bottcher  approve),  render  the 
rBst  ev  fiitr^  iaBuvrav  to  Kpim  to  p^i/)etbi>  (in  the  midst  of 
those  who  eat,  etc.).  But  v^tt  commences  the  further  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  were  indicated  first  of  all  by  their  zealous 
adoption  of  heathen  customs.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
readily  adopt  the  heathen  ritual ;  they  set  themselves  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  most  daring  way,  altogether  above  the  law 
of  Jehovah,  by  eating  swine's  flesh  (ch.  Ixv.  4)  and  reptiles 
{theqett,  abomination,  used  for  disgnsting  animals,  sodi  as 
lizards,  snails,  etc..  Lev.  viL  21,  zi.  11 '),  and  more  especially 
the  mouse  (Lev.  xi.  29),  or  according  to  Jerome  and  Zningli 
the  dormonse  {glU  escalentm),  which  the  Talmud  also  mentions 
under  the  name  troi  vross  (wild  mouse)  as  a  dainty  bit  with 
epicures,  and  which  was  fattened,  as  is  well  known,  by  the 
Boroans  in  their  gliraria.'  However  inward  and  spiritual  may 
be  the  iuterpretation  given  to  the  law  in  these  prophecies,  yet, 
as  we  see  here,  the  whole  of  it,  even  the  laws  of  food,  were 
regarded  as  inviolable.  So  long  as  God  Himself  had  not  taken 
away  the  hedges  set  about  His  church,  every  wilful  attempt  to 
break  through  them  was  a  sin,  which  brought  down  His  wrath 
and  indignation. 

The  prophecy  now  marks  oat  clearly  the  way  which  the 
history  of  Imael  will  take.  It  is  the  same  as  that  set  forth  by 
Paul,  the  prophetic  apostle,  in  Bom.  ix.-xi,  as  the  winding  but 
memorable  path  by  which  the  compassion  of  God  will  reach  its 
all-«mbracing  end.  A  ouiversal  judgment  is  the  turning-point. 
Ver.  18.  "And  I,  Hieir  viorlu  and  their  ttum^hts it  comet  to 

*  See  LeTjsolm,  ZoahgU  da  Taimada,  pp.  21S-9. 

*  See  Lerysohn,  id.  pp.  108-9.  A  speciftl  delicacy  wm  gUrt»  itieio 
pomno,  dormics  with  pork  stafflng ;  see  BriUst-Savarin's  Pkj/aokigie  da 
Getekmaeit,  bj  C.  Tt^  p.  263. 
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pats  that  all  nationa  and  tongvet  are  gathered  together,  that  they 
come  and  see  my  glory"  This  verse  commences  in  anjr  case 
TFith  a  harsti  ellipsis.  Hofmann,  who  regards  ver.  17  as  refeiv 
ring  not  to  idolatrons  Israelites,  bnt  to  the  idolatrous  world 
outside  Israel,  tries  to  meet  the  difEcnlty  hj  adopting  this  ren- 
dering :  "  And  I,  saitli  Jehovab,  when  their  thoughts  and 
actions  succeed  in  bringing  together  all  nations  and  tongues 
(to  march  against  Jerusalem),  they  come  and  see  my  glory 
(t.e.  the  alarming  manifestation  of  my  power)."  But  what  is 
the  meauing  of  the  opening  ^9^?^  {&aA  I),  which  cannot  possibly 
strengthen  the  distant  "1^33,  as  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume? 
Or  what  rule  of  syntax  would  warrant  our  taking  DiP^O 
ntfa  Dn'niB'npi  as  a  participial  clause  in  opposition  to  the 
accents?  Again,  it  b  impossible  that  oim  should  mean  "ef 
contra  me;"  or  orrnaB'nDl  DrrfltD,  "in  spite  of  their  works  and 
thoughts,"  as  Hahn  supposes,  which  leaves  ^SJMI  quite  unex- 
plained; not  to  mention  other  impossibilities  which  Ewald, 
Kaobel,  and  others  have  persuaded  themselves  to  adopt.  If 
we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  ellipsis,  the  explanation  adopted  by 
Hitzig  would  recommend  itself  the  most  strongly,  viz.  *'  and  as 
for  me,  their  works  and  thoughts  have  come,  i.e.  have  become 
manifest  (^Koaiv,  Susanna,  ver.  52),  so  that  I  shall  gather  to- 
gether." But  this  separation  of  K???  ^?  (it  is  going  to  gather 
together)  is  improbable :  moreover,  according  to  the  accents,  the 
first  clause  reaches  as  far  as  Dn'rocnni  (with  the  twin-accent 
zakq>h-munach  instead  of  zaieph  and  metheg) ;  whereupon  the 
second  clause  commences  with  nets,  which  could  not  have  any 
other  disjunctive  accent  than  zakepk  gadol  according  to  well- 
defined  rules  (see,  for  example,  Num.  xiii.  27).  But  if  we 
admit  the  elliptical  character  of  the  expression,  we  have  not  to 
supply  'npr  (I  know),  as  the  Targ.,  Syr.,  Saad.,  Ges.,  and  others 
do,  but,  what  answers  much  better  to  the  strength  of  the  emotion 
which  explains  the  ellipsis,  "^^DK  (I  will  punish).  The  ellipsis 
is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the"  Quosego"  of  Virgil  (Aen. 
i.  139),  and  comes  under  the  rhetorical  figure  aposiopesu  ;  "  and 
I,  their  works  and  thoughts  (I  shall  know  how  to  punish).** 
The  thoughts  are  placed  after  the  works,  because  the  r^erence 
is  more  especially  to  their  plans  against  Jerusalem,  that  work 
of  theirs,  which  has  still  to  be  carried  out,  and  which  Jehovah 
turns  into  a  jodgmeot  upon  them.    The  passage  might  have 
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been  continaed  with  ii  mishpda  (for  mj  jadgment),  like  the 
derivative  passage  in  Zeph.  iii.  8  ;  hut  the  emotional  harry  of 
the  address  is  still  preserved :  nvta  (properly  accented  as  a  par- 
ticiple) is  equivalent  to  nyin  (Ka)  n«3  in  Jer.  li.  33,  Ezek.  vii. 
1,  12  (cf.  Q'Kari,  ch.  xxvii.  6).  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
necessity  to  supply  anything,  since  nta  by  itself  may  also  be 
taken  in  a  neuter  sense,  and  signify  venturum  (^faturum)  est 
(Ezek.  zxxiz.  8).  Tlie  expression  "  peoples  and  tongues  "  (as  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  nations  in  C^en.  ch.  z.)  is  not  taatological, 
since,  although  the  distinctions  of  tongues  and  nationalities 
coincided  at  first,  yet  in  the  course  of  history  they  diverged 
from  one  another  in  many  ways.  All  nations  and  all  com- 
munities of  men  speaking  the  same  language  does  Jehovah 
bring  together  (including  the  apostates  of  Israel,  cf.  Zech.  xiv. 
14)  :  these  will  come,  viz.  as  Joel  describes  it  in  ch.  iv.  9  sqq., 
impelled  by  enmity  towards  Jerusalem,  but  not  without  the 
direction  of  Jehovah,  who  makes  even  what  is  evil  subservient 
to  His  plans,  and  will  see  His  glory, — not  the  glory  manifest  in 
grace  (Ewald,  Unibreit,  Stier,  Hahn),  but  His  majestic  mani- 
festation of  judgment,  by  which  they,  viz,  those  who  have  been 
encoiled  by  sinful  conduct,  are  completely  overthrown. 

But  a  remnant  escapes ;  and  this  remnant  ia  employed  by 
Jehovah  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world  and 
the  restoration  of  Israel.  Vers.  19,  20.  "  And  I  aet  a  sign  upon 
them,  and  tend  away  those  tliat  have  escaped  from  them  to  the 
Gentiles  to  Tarshlsh,  Phul,  and  L&d,  to  the  etretchera  of  the  bow, 
Tubal  and  Javan — the  dietant  ielanda  that  have  not  Iieard  my 
fame  and  have  not  seen  my  glory,  and  they  toill  proclaim  my 
glory  among  the  Gentiles,  And  they  will  bring  your  brethren 
out  of  all  heathen  nations,  a  sacrifice  for  Jelwvah,  v.p<)n  horses  and 
vpon  eharioU,  and  vpon  Utters  and  upon  mules  and  upon  drome- 
darieSf  to  my  holy  mourUoin,  to  Jerutatemf  saith  Jehovah,  at  the 
elaXdren  of  Israel  bring  tlie  meat-offering  in  a  clear  vessel  to  the 
house  of  Jehovah."  The  majority  of  commentators  understand 
t^samn  bdhem  '6th  (and  I  set  a  sign  upon  them)  as  signify- 
ing, according  to  Ex.  x.  2,  that  Jehovah  will  perform  such  a 
niiraculoaa  sign  upon  the  assembled  nations  as  He  formerly 
performed  upon  Egypt  (Hofmann),  and  one  which  will  oat- 
weigh  the  ten  Egyptian  'othoth  and  complete  the  destruction 
commenced  by  them.     Hitzig  supposes  the  'oth  to  refer  directly 
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to  the  faorrible  wonder  connected  with  the  battle,  in  wlti<di 
Jehovah  fights  against  them  with  nre  and  sword  (compare  the 
pacallels  so  far  as  the  substance  is  concerned  in  Joel  iv.  14-16, 
Zeph.  iii.  8,  Ezek.  xzxviii.  18  sqq.,  Zech.  ziv.  12  sqq.).  But 
since,  according  to  the  foregoing  threat,  the  expresdon  "  th^ 
shall  see  my  gloty "  signifies  that  they  will  be  brought  to  ex- 
perience the  jndicial  rerelation  of  the  ^ory  of  Jehovah,  if 
t'aamtl  Mhem  'oth  (and  I  set  a  sign  upon  them)  were  to  be  tm- 
deratood  in  this  judicial  sense,  it  woold  be  more  appropriate  iat 
it  to  precede  than  to  follow.  Moreover,  this  v'somfl  bShem  'ath 
wonid  be  a  very  colourless  description  of  what  takes  place  in 
connecUon  with  the  assembled  army  of  nations.  It  is  like  a 
frame  without  a  picture ;  and  consequently  Ewald  and  Um- 
breit  are  right  in  maintaining  that  what  follows  directly  after 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  picture  for  this  framework.  The  *SA 
(or  sign)  oonnsts  in  the  nnezpected  and,  with  this  nnivnsal 
slanghter,  the  snrprising  fact,  that  a  remnant  is  still  spared, 
and  survives  this  judicial  revelation  of  gloiy.  This  marvellous 
rescue  of  individoals  oat  of  the  mass  is  made  subservient  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  Those 
who  have  escaped  are  to  bring  to  the  far  dl^ont  heathen  world 
the  tidings  of  Jehovah,  the  God  who  has  been  manifested  in 
judgment  and  grace,  tidings  founded  upon  their  own  experience. 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that  notwithstanding  the  ezpresuon 
*'  all  nations  and  tongue^"  the  nations  that  crowd  together 
against  Jerusalem  and  ai«  overthrown  in  the  attempt,  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  embracing  all  nations  without  ezcepdon, 
since  the  prophet  is  able  to  mention  the  names  of  many  nations 
which  were  beyond  the  circle  of  these  great  events,  and  had 
been  hitherto  quite  unaffected  by  the  positive  historical  reve- 
lation, which  was  concentrated  in  Israel,  By  Tar^tiaK  Knobd 
understands  the  nation  of  the  Tyrsenes,  Toscans,  or  Etruscans; 
but  there  is  far  greater  propriety  in  looking  for  Tarslmfa,  as 
the  opposite  p<unt  to  'Ophtr,  in  the  extreme  west,  where  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  colony  TarUtsua  resembles  it  in  sound. 
In  the  middle  ages  Tkmu  was  combined  with  this.  Instead 
of  "nTJ  r^B  we  shonid  probably  read  with  the  LXX.  "Kfi  tnB, 
OS  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xrc  5.  Sder  decides  in  favour  of 
tiiis,  whilst  Bitzig  and  Swald  regard  Sd  as  another  form  of 
DID.     The  epithet  nEr^  'JS'D  (drawers  of  the  bow)  ia  ad- 
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mirably  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pat,  nuce  this  people 
of  the   early  Egyptian  If^et  {Phaiat)   ii  represented  ideogra- 
phically  upon  the  monnments  by  nine  bows.      According  to 
Josephus,  AnL  i.  6,  2,  a  river  of  Mauritania  was  called  Phoat, 
and  the  adjoining  country  Phoute;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
other  teetioionies.     As  Lud  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  Lydiang  of  Asia  Minor  here,  if  only  because 
they  could  not  well  be  included  among  the  nations  of  the 
farthest  historico-geographical  horizon  in  a  book  which  traces 
prophetically  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus,  bnt  signifies  rather 
the  aodoubtedly  African  tribe,  the  *n^  which  Ezekiel  mentions 
in  eh.  xxx.  5  among  the  nations  under  Egyptian  rule,  and  in 
di.  zxvii.  10  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Tyrians,  and  which 
Jeremiah  notices  in  ch.  zlvi.  9  along  with  Put  as  armed  with 
bowa ;  Put  and  Lad  form  a  fitting  pair  in  this  reladon  also, 
whereas  I'ul  is  never  met  with  again.     The  Targnm  renders  it 
by  *KSD,  i.e.  (according  to  Bochart)  inhabitants  of  ^ikal,  a 
Nile  island  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  Strabo  (xvii.  1,  49)  calls 
"  a  common  abode  of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians"  (see  Farthey's 
work,  De  Philis  i^ula) ;  and  this  is  at  any  rate  better  than 
Kuobel's  supposition,  that  either  Apulia  (which  was  certainly 
called  Pul  by  the  Jews  of  -the  middle  ages)  or  Lower  Italy  is 
intended  here.     Thbal  stands  for  the  Tibarenes  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  neighbours  of  the  Moschi 
{!|E^),  with  whom  they  are  frequently  associated  by  Ejzekiel 
(ch.  xxvit.  13,  zzxriii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  X)  t  according  to  Josephus 
{AnL  i.  6,  1),  the  (Oaucauan)  Iberians.    Javtm  is  a  name 
^ven  to  the  Greeks,  from  the-  abori^nal  tribe  of  the  'laFopei. 
The  eye  is  now  directed  towards  the  west  i  the  "  isles  afar  off" 
are  the  islands  standing  oQt  of   the  great  western  sea  (the 
Mediterranean),  and  the  coastlands  that  project  into  it.     To 
all  these  nations,  which  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of  the 
God  of  revelation,  either  through  the  hearing  of  the  word  or 
through  their  own  experience,  Jehovah  sends  those  who  have 
escaped ;  and  they  make  known  His  glory  ^ere,  that  glory  the 
judiinal  manifestadon  of  which  they  have  just  seen  for  them- 
selvea.   The  prophet  is  speaking  here  of  the  ultimate  eompUlum 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles;  for  elsewhere  this  appeared 
to  him  as  the  work  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  for  which 
Cynu  the  oppressor  of  the  nations  prepared  the  sotL     Hii 
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Standpoint  here  resembles  that  of  the  apostle  in  Bom.  zL  25, 
who  describes  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  vorld  and  the 
rescue  of  all  Israel  as  facts  belonging  to  the  future ;  althon^ 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this,  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen  foretold  by  our  prophet  in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.  was  already 
progreBsiug  most  rapidly.  A  direct  judicial  act  of  Qod  Him- 
self will  ultimately  determine  the  entrance  of  the  tleroma  of 
the  Qentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  this  entrance  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  will  then  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the 
diaspora  of  Israel,  since  the  heathen,  when  won  by  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  Jehovah  by  thoee  who  have  been  saved^  "  bring 
your  brethren  out  of  all  nations."  On  the  means  employed  to 
carry  this  into  effect,  including  HrkarOth,  a  species  of  camels 
(female  camels)^  which  derives  its  name  from  its  rapid  swaying 
motion,  see  the  Lexicons.^  The  words  are  addressed,  aa  in  ver. 
5,  to  the  exiles  of  Babylonia.  The  prophet  presupposes  that 
Lis  countrymen  are  dispersed  among  all  nations  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  geographical  horizon.  In  fact,  the  commerce 
of  the  Israelites,  which  had  extended  as  far  aa  India  and  Spain 
ever  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  sale  of  Jewish  prisoners  as 
slaves  to  Phcenicians,  Edomitea,  and  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
king  Joram  (Obad.  20 ;  Joel  iv.  6 ;  Amos  i,  6),  the  AjBsyrisD 
captivities,  the  free  emigrations, — for  example  of  those  who 
stayed  behind  in  the  land  after  the  destrnction  of  Jerusalem 
and  then  went  down  to  Egypt,— had  already  scattered  the  Is- 
raelites over  the  whole  of  the  known  world  (see  at  ch.  xlix.  13). 
Umbreit  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  calls  all  tiie  nations 
who  had  turned  to  Jehovah  "  brethren  of  Israel,"  and  repre- 
sents them  as  marching  in  the  most  motley  grouping  to  the 
holy  city.  In  that  case  those  who  were  brought  upon  horses, 
chariots,  etc.,  would  be  proselytes ;  but  who  would  bring  them  ? 
This  explanation  is  opposed  not  only  to  numerous  parallels  in 
Isaiah,  sttch  as  ch,  Ix.  4,  bat  also  to  the  abridgment  of  the 
passage  in  Zepb.  iii.  10 :  "  From  the  other  side  of  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia  (taken  from  Isa.  xviii.)  will  they  offer  my  worshippers, 

t  The  LXX.  render  it  rcoS/iiv,  i.e.  probablf  p&lwiqaiiu,  Jorxue 
observes  on  this,  qa»  niw  dontdtoria  interpretari  pounmta  vel  hatUmaM. 
(On  tliiB  word,  with  which  the  n&me  of  the  Bast&rmuiB  as  '  /ifm^ifiiti  ia 
connected,  see  Hahnel's  Bedtutung  dtr  Baatamer  Jiir  dai  geman.  AUer- 
ttua,  1665,  p.  U.) 
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the  daughters  of  my  dispersed  ones,  to  tne  for  a  holy  offering." 
It  is  the  diatpora  of  Israel  to  which  the  significant  name  ^  my 
worshippers,  the  daughters  of  my  dispersed  ones,"  is  there  ap- 
plied. The  figure  hinted  at  in  minchdthi  (my  holy  offering)  is 
given  more  elaborately  here  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  viz.  *'  as  the 
children  of  Israel  are  accustomed  (/uf.  as  in  ch.  vi.  2)  to  offer 
the  meat-offering"  (i^.  that  which  was  to  be  placed  upon  the 
'  altar  as  such,  viz.  wheaten  flour,  incense,  oil,  the  grains  of  the 
first-fruits  of  wheat,  etc.)  "in  a  pure  vessel  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah,"  not  in  the  honse  of  Jehovah,  for  the  point  of  com- 
parison is  not  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  bat  the  bringing 
to  the  temple.  The  minchah  is  the  diaspora  of  Israel,  and  the 
heathen  who  have  become  vessels  of  honour  correspond  to  the 
dean  vessels. 

The  latter,  having  been  incorporated  into  the  priestly  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah  (ch.  bd.  6),  are  not  even  excluded  from 
the  priestly  and  I^vitical  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Ver.  21. 
**  A.nd  I  vrill  oImo  add  some  of  them  to  the  prieiit,  to  the  Levites, 
aaith  Jehovah."  Hitzig  and  Enobel  suppose  mshem  to  refer  to 
the  Israelites  thns  brought  home.  But  in  this  case  something 
wonid  be  promised,  which  needed  no  promise  at  all,  since  the 
right  of  the  native  eohen  and  Levites  to  take  part  in  the  priest- 
hood and  temple  service  was  by  no  means  neutralized  by  their 
sOjoom  in  a  foreign  land.  And  even  if  the  meaning  were  that 
Jehovah  would  take  those  who  were  brought  home  for  priesta 
and  Lievites,  without  regard  to  their  Aaronic  or  priestly  descent, 
or  (as  Jewish  commentators  explain  it)  without  regard  to  the 
apostasy,  of  which  through  weakness  they  had  made  themselves 
guilty  among  the  heathen ;  this  ought  to  be  expressly  stated. 
But  as  there  is  nothing  said  about  any  such  disregard  of  priestly 
descent  or  apostasy,  and  what  is  here  promised  must  be  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  not  self-evident,  mikem  must  refer  to 
the  converted  heathen,  by  whom  the  Israelites  had  been  brought 
home.  Many  Jewish  commentators  even  are  unable  to  throw  off 
the  impression  thus  made  by  the  expression  mihem  (of  them) ; 
bnt  they  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween thb  statement  and  the  Mosaic  law,  by  understanding 
by  the  Gentiles  those  who  had  been  ori^nally  Israelites  of 
Levitical  and  Aaronic  descent,  and  whom  Jehovah  would 
angle  out  again.    David  FriedlSnder  and  David  Otteusosser 
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interpret  it  qaite  correctlr  thoa :  "  Mihem,  ix.  of  those  lieatliea 
who  bring  them  home,  will  He  take  for  priests  and  Levitee, 
for  all  will  be  saints  of  Jehovah ;  and  therefore  He  has  jost 
compared  them  to  a  clean  Tessel,  and  the  Israelites  offered  bj 
their  hand  to  a  minckdh."  The  majority  of  commentators  dk> 
not  even  ask  the  qaestion,  in  what  sense  the  prophet  naes 
lakkahdnlm  laPmyyim  (to  the  priests,  to  the  Levites)  with  the 
article.  Joseph  £imchi,  however,  explains  it  thus :  **  Jini 
trvisn,  to  the  service  of  the  priests,  the  Xievites,  so  that  ther 
(the  converted  heathen)  take  the  place  of  the  Gibeonites  (cf. 
Zech.  xiv.  21b),  and  therefore  of  the  former  Canuusan  nflltttOm" 
(see  Kohler,  Naehrexil.  Proph.  iii.  p.  39).  But  so  inteq>reted, 
the  Bahstance  of  the  promise  falls  behind  the  expectadcot 
aroused  by  DilD  0J1.  '  Hofmann  h&a  adopted  a  more  correct 
explanation,  viz. :  "  Ood  retrards  them  for  this  offering  by 
taking  priests  to  Himself  ont  of  the  number  of  the  offering 
priests,  who  are  added  as  soch  to  the  Levitical  priests."  Apart, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  Q*^  D^jns!)  cannot  well  signify  "  iar 
Levitical  priests  "  according  to  the  Deuteronomic  0*1^  D^von, 
since  this  would  require  □*l!>n  wirdy  (inasmuch  as  sach  pennn- 
tative  and  more  precisely  defining  expressions  as  Gen.  ziz.  9, 
Josh.  viii.  24  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison);  the  ides 
"  Id  addition  to  the  priests,  to  the  Levites,"  is  really  implied  in 
the  expression  (cf.  ch.  Ivi.  8),  as  they  wonld  say  7ffVy>  np?  and 
not  nbtt?,  and  would  only  use  Q^j?  np?  in  the  sense  of  adding 
to  those  already  there.  The  article  presupposes  the  existence  of 
prieits,  Levites  (asjmdeton,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  14,  xli.  29,  Ixvi.  5), 
to  whom  Jehovah  adds  some  taken  from  the  heathen.  When 
the  heathen  shall  be  converted,  and  Israel  brought  back,  the 
temple  service  will  demand  a  more  numerons  priesthood  and 
Levitehood'  than  ever  before ;  and  Jehovah  will  then  increase 
the  number  of  those  already  existing,  not  only  from  the  mure, 
but  from  the  DW3D  also.  The  very  same  spirit,  which  broke 
through  all  the  restraints  of  the  law  in  ch.  Ivi.,  is  to  be  seen  at 
work  here  as  well.  Those  who  suppose  mehem  to  refer  to  the 
Israelites  are  wrong  in  saying  that  there  is  no  other  way,  in 
which  the  connection  with  ver.  22  can  be  made  intelligible. 
Friedlander  had  a  certain  feeling  of  what  was  right,  when  be 
took  ver.  21  to  be  a  parenthesis  and  connected  ver.  22  with 
ver.  20.     There  is  no  necessity  for  any  parenthesis,  however. 
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The  reason  whicli  follows,  relates  to  the  whole  of  tlie  previous 
promise,  including  ver.  21 ;  the  election  of  Israel,  aa  Hofmann 
observes,  being  equally  confirmed  bythe  fact  that  the  heathen 
exert  themselves  to  bring  b&ck  the  diaspora  of  Israel  to  their 
sacred  home,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  highest  reward 
granted  to  them  iS)  that  some  of  them  are  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  priestly  and  Levitical  service  of  the  Banctnaiy. 
Ver.  22.  "  For  at  the  new  heaven  tmd  ^te  new  earth,  which  I  am 
about  to  maJce,  continue  be/ore  me,  saith  Jehovah,  so  will  your 
family  and  your  name  eontinve."  The  great  mass  of  the  world 
of  nations  ai>d  of  Israel  also  perish  i  but  the  seed  and  name 
of  Israel,  t.<.  Israel  as  a  people  with  the  same  ancestors 
-  and  an  independent  name,  continues  ior  ever,  like  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth ;  ud  because  the  calling  of  Israel 
towards  the  world  of  nations  is  new  falfilled  and  everything 
has  become  new^  the  former  fencing  off  of  Israel  from  other 
nations  comes  to  ui  end,  and  the  qualification  for  priest- 
hood and  Levitical  office  in  the  temple  of  God  is  no  longer 
merely  natural  descent,  but  inward  noHlity.  The  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth,  God'e  approaching  creation  (qiuB  factvrut 
sum),  continue  eternally  before  Him  (I'ph&tiai  as  in  ch.  xlix, 
16),  for  the  old  ones  pass  away  because  they  do  not  please  G^ ; 
bot  these  are  pleasing  to  Him,  and  are  eternally  like  His  love, 
whose  work  and  image  they  are.  The  prophet  here  thinks  of 
the  church  of  the  future  as  being  upon  a  new  earth  and  under 
a  new  heaven.  But  he  cannot  conceive  of  the  eternal  in  the 
form  of  eternity ;  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  the 
endless  contiunance  of  the  hiatoiy  of  time.  Yer.  23.  "  And 
it  will  come  to  pass :  from  new  mam  to  new  moon,  and  from 
Saibath  to  Sabbath,  all  JleBh  will  come,  to  worsh^  before  me^ 
taith  Jeltovah!'  New  moons  and  Sabbaths  will  still  be  cele- 
brated therefore ;  and  the  difference  is  simply  this,  that  just  as 
all  Israel  once  assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  feasts, 
all  ilesh  now  journey  to  Jerusalem  every  new  moon  and  every 
Sabbath.  *i  (construct  *^)  signifies  that  which  suffices,  then 
that  which  is  plentiful  (see  ch.  xl.  16),  that  which  is  due  or 
fitting,  so  that  (^S*)  B^n  *^D  (with  a  temporal,  not  an  ezplan^ 
tory  mtn,  as  Gesenius  supposes)  signifies  "  from  the  time  when, 
or  as  often  as  what  is  befitting  to  the  new  moon  (or  Sabbath) 
occurs"  (cf.  zxviii.  19).     If  (rots'n)  chns  be  added,  a  is  that  of 
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exchange ;  as  often  as  new  moon  (Sabbath)  for  new  moon 
(Sabbath)  is  befitting,  t>.  ought  to  occur:  1  Sam.  vii.  16; 
Zech.  xiv.  16  (cf.  1  Sam,  i,  7, 1  Kings  t.  25,  1  Chran.  xzvii. 
1 :  "  year  by  year,"  "  month  by  month ").  When  we  find 
(tnaeb)  ^Bhna  u  we  do  here,  the  meaning  is,  "  as  often  as  it 
has  to  occur  on  one  new  moon  (or  Sabbath)  after  the  other/* 
t>.  in  the  pwiodical  succession  of  one  after  another.  At  the 
same  time  it  might  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  1  Kings 
TiiL  59,  ^^3  Qi*  13<I,  which  does  not  mean  the  obligation  of 
one  day  after  the  otiier,  but  rather  "  of  a  day.  on  the  fitting 
day  "  (cf.  Nam.  xzviii.  10, 14),  although  the  meaning  of  change 
and  not  of  a  series  might  be  sustained  in  tbe  passage  before 
us  by  the  suffizlesa  mode  of  ezpressitoi  which  occurs  in  con-  - 
nection  with  it. 

They  who  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  every  new  moon 
and  Sabbath,  see  there  with  their  own  eyes  the  terrible  punish- 
ment of  the  rebellious.  Ver.  24.  "  And  they  go  out  and  look  at 
the  corptea  of  the  men  that  hoot  rebelled  agoinet  me,  for  their 
worm  wUl  not  die  and  their  Jire  will  not  be  quenched,  and  they 
become  an  abomination  toaUJUth."  The  perfects  anper/.eoru. 
regulated  by  the  foregoing  vAy,  %VT\  (accented  with  pathta 
in  our  editions,  but  more  correctly  with  munach)  refers  to  their 
going  oat  of  the  holy  city.  The  prophet  had  predicted  in  ver. 
18,  that  in  the  last  limes  the  whole  multitade  of  the  enemies  of 
Jerusalem  would  be  crowded  together  against  it,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  possession  of  it.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  becomes  such  a  scene  of  divine 
judgment.  3  nvn  always  denotes  afixed,Ungering  look  directed 
to  any  object ;  here  it  is  connected  with  the  grateful  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  the  rigliteous  acts  of  God  and  their  own  gradous 
deliverance.  I^K^l,  which  only  occurs  again  in  Dan.  ziL  2,  is 
the  stron^st  word  for  "  abomination."  It  is  very  difficult  to 
imagine  the  [licture  which  floated  before  the  prophet's  mind. 
How  is  it  possible  that  all  flesh,  i.e.  all  men  of  all  nations, 
should  find  room  in  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  T  Even  if  the 
city  and  temple  should  be  enlarged,  as  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah 
predict,  the  thing  itself  still  remains  inconceivable.  And  again, 
how  can  corpses  be  eaten  by  wo.rmB  at  the  same  time  as  they 
are  being  btlmed,  or  how  can  they  be  the  endless  prey  of  worms 
and  fire  without  disappearing  altogether  from  the  sight  of  man  T 
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It  IS  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  thing  itself,  u  here  deacribetl, 
must  'appear  moDstroua  and  inconceiraMe,  however  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be  realized.  The  prophet,  by  the  very  mode  of 
description  adopted  by  him,  preclodes  the  possibility  of  our 
conceiving  of  the  thing  here  set  forth  as  realized  in  any  material 
form  in  this  present  state.  He  is  speaking  of  the  future  state, 
bnt  in  figures  drawn  from  the  present  world.  The  object  of 
his  prediction  is  no  other  than  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  world 
to  come,  and  the  eternal  torment  of  the  damned ;  bat  the  way 
in  which  he  pictures  it^  ftH'ces  as  to  translate  it  out  of  the 
figares  drawn  from  this  life  into  the  realities  of  the  life  to 
come ;  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Judith  (xvi.  17)  and  Wisdom  (vii.  17),  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Testament,  e.g.  Mark  iz.  438qq.,  with  evident  reference  to  this 
passage.  This  is  just  the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  that  the  Old  Testament  brings  down  the 
life  to  come  to  the  level  of  this  life,  whilst  the  New  Testament 
lifts  up  this  life  to  the  level  of  the  life  to  come ;  that  the  Old 
Testament  depicts  both  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  as  an  end- 
less extension  of  this  life,  whilst  the  New  Testament  depicts  it 
as  a  continnoas  line  in  two  halves,  the  last  point  in  this  finite 
state  being  the  first  point  of  the  infinite  state  beyond ;  that  the 
Old  Testament  preserves  the  contioaity  of  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come  by  transferring  the  outer  side,  the  form,  the  appear- 
ance of  Uiis  life  to  the  life  to  come,  the  new  Testament  by 
making  the  inner  side,  the  nature,  the  reality  of  the  life  to  come, 
the  SiW/(«(f  /(^XXoin-09  alovoi,  immanent  in  this  life.  The 
new  Jerusalem  of  our  prophet  has  indeed  a  new  heaven  above 
it  and  a  new  earth  under  it,  but  it  is  only  the  old  Jerusalem 
of  earth  lifted  up  to  its  highest  glory  and  happiness ;  whereas  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse  comes  down  from  heaven, 
and  is  therefore  of  heavenly  nature.  In  the  former  dwells  the 
Israel  that  has  been  brought  back  from  captivity ;  in  the  latter, 
the  risen  church  of  those  who  are  written  in  the  book  of  life. 
And  whilst  our  prophet  transfers  the  place  in  which  the  rebel- 
lions are  judged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  itself ;  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  lake  of  fire  in  which  the  life  of  the  ungodly 
is  consumed,  and  the  abode  of  God  with  men,  are  for  ever 
separated.  The  Uinnom-valley  outside  Jerusalem  has  become 
Gehenna,  and  this  is  no  longer  within  the  preciocts  of  the  new 
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Jerasalem,  because  there  is  no  need  of  any  aocb  example  to  the 
righteous  who  are  for  ever  perfect 

In  the  lessons  prepared  for  the  synagogue  ver.  23  is  re- 
peated after  ver.  24^  on  account  of  the  terrible  character  of  the 
latter,  "so  as  to  close  with  wonla  of  consolation."^  Bat  the 
prophet,  who  has  sealed  the  first  two  sections  of  these  prophetic 
orations  with  the  words,  "  there  is  no  pcAce  to  the  wicked," 
intentionally  closes  the  third  section  with  this  terrible  picture 
of  their  want  of  peace.  The  promises  have  gradually  soared 
into  the  clear  light  of  the  eternal  glory,  te  the  new  creatioD  in 
eternity ;  and  the  threateniags  have  sank  down  to  the  depth 
of  eternal  torment,  which  is  the  eternal  foil  of  the  eternal 
light.  More  than  this  we  csald  aot  expect  from  our  propbeL 
His  threefold  book  is  now  concladed.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  orations.  The  central  one  of  the  whole,  i.e.  the  four- 
teenth, is  ch.  lii.  13-liii. ;  so  that  the  cross  forms  the  centre 
of  this  propheUc  trilogy.  Per  crucem  ad  lacem  is  its  ;Evatch- 
word.  The  self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  lays  the 
foandation  for  a  new  Israel,  a  new  human  race,  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth. 

1  iBuah  is  tlierefore  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  tlie 
prophets  dose  their  orations  D'Dinjni  n21ff  1313  (6.  Berachoth  Sla), 
althougli,  on  the  other  hand,  this  eieeptioa  is  denied  bf  some,  on  the 
ground  that  the  words  "  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  "  vg^\j  to  die  Geutilea 
(/.  BtradioA  o.  V.  Axl.  Hidrat  TUlim  on  Pa  iv.  8). 
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Vol.  I.  PAGE  66. — ^Id  the  commentary  on  the  second  half  of 
chap,  il.-lxvi.,  I  have  referred  here  and  there  to  the  exposi- 
tions of  J.  Heinemann  (Berlin  1842)  and  Isaiah  Hochstadter 
(Carlsruhe  1827),  both  written  in  Hebrew, — the  former  well 
worthy  of  notice  for  criticism  of  the  text,  the  latter  provided 
with  a  German  translation.  For  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah  (ch. 
xxxriii.)  Professor  Sam.  David  Lazzatto  of  Fadna  lent  me  his 
exposition '  in  manuscript.  Since  then  this  great  and  noble- 
minded  man  has  departed  this  life  (on  the  29th  Sept.  1865).  His 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  so  far  as  it  has  been  printed,  is  fnll  of 
information  and  of  new  uid  stirring  explanations,  written  in 
plain,  ludd,  rabbinical  language.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  the  second  half  of  this  valuable  work  to  remain  nn- 
printed.  I  well  remember  the  assbtance  which  the  deceased 
afforded  me  in  my  earlier  studies  of  the  history  of  the  post- 
biblical  Jewish  poetry  (1836),  and  the  affection  which  be  dis- 
played when  I  renewed  my  former  acquaintance  with  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  publishing  his  Isaiah ;  so  that  I  lament  his 
toss  on  my  own  account  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  science. 
"  Why  have  you  allowed  twenty-five  years  to  pass,"  he  wrote  to 
me  on  the  22d  Feb.  1863,  "without  telling  me  that  you  re- 
membered met  Is  it  because  we  form  different  opinions  of  the 
Tichy  and  the  U^  T"  li"  of  Isaiah  t  Are  you  a  sincere' Chris- 
tian T  Then  yon  are  a  hundred  times  dearer  to  me  than  so 
many  Israelitish  scholars,  the  partizans  of  Spinoza,  with  whom 
our  age  swarms."  These  words  indicate  very  clearly  the  stand- 
point taken  in  his  writings.' 

Of  the  commentaries  written  in  English,  I  am  acquainted 
not  only  with  Lowtfif  but  with  the  tborooghly  practical  commen- 
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tary  of  HenHerton  (1857),  and  that  of  Joteph  Adduon  A 
Prof,  in  Princeton  (1847,  etc),  which  is  very  mach  read  as  an 
exegetical  repertoriam  in  England  also.  Bat  I  had  nether  of 
them  in  mj  possession. 

Vol.  I.  PAGE  70. — What  I  have  said  here  on  ch.  i.  1  as  the 
heading  to  the  whole  book,  or  at  any  rate  to  ch.  \.~xxjix^  has 
been  said  in  part  by  Photios  also  in  Hb  AmphUoehiOf  which 
Sophocles  the  M.D.  has  published  complete  from  a  MS.  of 
Mount  Athos  (Athens  1858,  4). 

Vol.  1.  PAOE  203,  oh  Ch.  ti.  13.— Hofmann  in  his 
Sehri/ibeweU  (ii.  2,  541)  maintains  with  Knobel,  that  na» 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  other  meaning  than  ''plant." 
It  is  never  met  with  in  this  sense,  which  it  might  have  (after 
DVl^yp^),  though  it  is  in  the  sense  of  statua  and  cippua,  which, 
when  applied  to  a  tree  deprived  of  its  crown,  can  only  mean 
atipe»  or  tnmcue. — We  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  a 
few  other  passages  of  his  work : — Ch.  viii.  22.  "  And  the  deep 
darkness  b  scared  away :  m'nttdddch  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object  used  with  the  passive."  But  this  is  only  possible  with  the 
iinite  verb,  not  with  the  passive  participle.  Ch.  ix.  2.  "By  the  fact 
that  Thou  hast  made  the  people  many,  Thou  hast  not  made  tlie 
joy  great;  hut  now  they  rejoice  before  Thee(who  hast  appeared)." 
It  is  impossible  that  rci-in  and  rlran,  when  thas  sorroanded 
with  perfects  relating  to  the  history  of  the  fatore,  shoald  itself 
relate  to  the  historical  past. — Ch.  zviii.  "  It  is  Israel  in  its  dis- 
persion which  is  referred  to  here  as  a  people  carried  away  and 
spoiled,  hot  which  from  that  time  forward  is  an  object  of 
reverential  awe, — a  people  that  men  have  cat  in  pieces  and 
trampled  nnder  foot,  whose  land  streams  have  rent  in  pieces." 
But  does  not  this  explanation  foander  on  nx^ll  ifln~|o  tout  In 
the  midst  of  attributes  which  point  to  ill-treatment,  can  this 
passage  be  meant  to  describe  the  position  which  Israel  is  henc^ 
forth  to  hold  as  one  commanding  respect  (see  oar  exposition)  t 
— Ch.  xix.  28.  "  Egypt  the  land  of  cities  will  be  reduced  to  five 
cities  by  the  judgment  that  falls  upon  it."  But  how  can  the 
words  affirm  that  there  will  be  only  five  cities  in  all,  when  there  is 
nothing  said  about  desolation  in  the  judgment  predicted  beforel 
— Ch.  xxL  1-10.  "  What  the  watchman  on  the  watch-tower  sees 
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is  not  the  hostile  srmjr  marching  against  Babel,  bnt  the  march 
of  the  people  of  God  retoming  home  from  Babel."  Conse- 
qaentlj  Uemed  pdr&ahlm  does  not  mean  pairs  of  horsemen,  bnt 
carriages  fall  of  men  and  drawn  by  hoFses.  Bat  we  can  see  what 
Uemed  p&rdtMm  is  from  2  Kings  ix.  25  (rokh'bhlm  ti^md^m), 
and  from  the  combination  of  rekhehh  and  pdrdahlm  (chariots  and 
horsemen)  in  ch.  zzii.  7,  zzxi.  1.  And  the  rendering  "  car- 
riages" will  never  do  for  ch.  xzi.  7,  9.  Carriages  with  camels 
harnessed  to  them  would  be  something  anparalleled ;  and 
rekhe&h  gdmUl  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxs.  17)  bj  the  side  of  Uemed 
pdrdihim  has  a  warlike  sound. 

Vol.  I.  PAGE  279,  on  Oh.  x-  28-32.— Professor  Schegg 
travelled  by  this  very  roate  to  Jernsalem  (cf.  p.  560,  Anm.  2) : 
From  Gi/neh  he  went  direct  to  TayibeK  (which  he  imagined 
to  be  the  ancient  AC),  and  then  soathwards  through  Muchmat, 
Geha,  Hizmeh^  'Anata,  and  et-havnye  to  Jenisalem. 

Vol,  n.  page  65. — No  (iW  'Anuhi  in  Nahum  lii.  8)  is 
the  Egyptian  nv-Amitn  •=  AiiinrokK  (««  the  spelling  of  the 
hieroglyphic  of  the  plan  of  the  ci^,  with  which  the  name  of 
the  goddess  Nu,  t  =  Shea  is  also'  written).  The  ordinary 
epelling  of  the  name  of  thia  city  cocieaponds  to  the  Greek 
'A/i/uovmoki^. 

Vol.  n.  page  66,  on  Ch.  xxxin.  23. — (Compare  Grashof, 
Ueber  daa  Schiff  tei  Eomer  und  Heeiod,  GymnasJal-programm 
1834,  p,  23  sqq.).  The  fieiroSfi^  (=  fteao&ofifii)  is  the  cross 
plank  which  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  ship.  A  piece  is  cut 
oat  of  this  on  the  side  towards  the  radder,  in  which  the  mast 
is  supported,  being  also  let  into  a  hole  in  the  boards  of  the  keel 
(itrrofriSri)  and  there  held  fast.  The  mast  is  also  prevented 
from  falling  backwards  by  ropes  or  stays  carried  forward  to 
the  bows  (irpoTovoi).  On  landing,  the  mast  is  laid  back  into  a 
hoUow  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  (laroSoic^).  If  the  stays 
are  not  drawn  tight,  the  mast  may  easily  fall  backwards,  and 
so  slip  not  only  out  of  the  ftetroS/iri  but  oat  of  the  urroTreSii 
also.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  BJ'in~)3  lptrP'73.  It 
would  be  better  to  understand  ken  as  referring  to  the  Urrmr^ 
than  to  the  iteaoSiM).     The  latter  has  no  **  hole,"  but  only  a 
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notch,  t>.  a  eemicircnlar  piece  cut  out,  and  serves  as  a  support 
to  tlie  mast;  the  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  haa  the  maat  inserted 
into  it,  and  serrea  as  a  tin,  i,e.  a  basis,  theea,  hculamentum, 
Vitringa  observes  (tboogb  without  knowing  the  differeace 
between  ftetroSfuj  and  umTeStf):  "Oportet  accedere  fiutes,  qui 
thecam  Jirment,  h.  e.  fut  malum  guslinentet  t/iecce  guccurrant,  qui 
guod  iktca  tola  per  ae  prastars  nequU  tU^ique  futiibut  cum  ea 
veluti  concurrejitet  efficiant" 

Vol.  II.  FAGB  75,  on  Oh.  xxxiv.  16. — This  traoMtion 
from  words  of  Jehovah  concerning  Himself  to  words  relating 
to  Him,  may  also  be  removed  by  adopting  the  following  ren- 
dering: "For  my  mouth,  it  has  commanded  it,  and  its  (my 
month's)  breath,  it  has  brought  it  together"  (rOehs  =nach^y 
Ps.  XXI.  6,  J(A  IV.  30). 

Vol.  II.  PAQE  104. — ^I  am  wrong  in  describing  it  here  as 
improbable  that  the  land  would  have  to  be  left  uncultivated 
during  the  year  713-12  in  consequence  of  the  invaaioa  that 
had  taken  place,  evoo  after  the  departure  of  the  Assyrians 
Wd:zttem  has  referred  me  to  his  Appendix  (hi  the  Monastery 
of  Job  (see  Comm.  <m  Joh^  vol.  ii.  416),  where  he  has  shown 
that  the  fallow-land  (wdipJtei)  of  a  community,  which  is  sown 
in  the  autumn  of  1865  and  reaped  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
must  have  been  broken  up,  i.e.  ploaghed  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  winter  of  1864-^5.  "  If  this  breaking  up  of  the  fallow 
{eUB&r)  were  obliged  to  be  omitted  in  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
because  of  the  enemy  being  in  the  land,  whether  from  the 
necessity  for  hiding  the  oxen  in  some  place  «f  secnrity,  or  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  taken  from  the  peasants  and  con- 
sumed by  the  foe,  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  sow  ia  the  autumn 
of  1865  and  reap  a  harvest  in  the  suiomer  of  1866.  And  if 
the  enemy  did  not  withdraw  till  the  harvest  of  1865,  only  the 
few  who  had  had  their  ploughing  oxen  left  by  the  war  would  find 
it  possible  to  break  up  the  fallow.  Bvt  neither  al«  one  nor  tita 
other  could  toto,  if  the  enemy's  occupation  of  the  land  had  pre- 
vented them  from  plonghing  in  the  winter  of  1864-65.  If 
men  wero  to  sow  in  the  newly  broken  fallow,  they  would  reap 
no  harvest,  and  the  seed  would  only  be  lost.  It  ia  only  in  the 
volcanic  and  therefore  fertile  region  of  £aun£»  (Bashan)  that 
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the  sowing  of  the  newly  broken  fallow  (etsiJuJe)  yields  a 
harrest,  and  tbera  it  is  only  when  the  winter  brings  a  large 
amoant  of  rain ;  so  that  even  in  Hanr&n  nothing  but  necessity 
leads  any  one  to  sow  upon  the  aikak.  In  westem  Pftleatine,  even  in 
the  most  froitful  portions  of  it  (round  Samaria  and  Nazareth), 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  plough  three  times  before  he  can  sow ; 
and  a  really  good  farmer  follows  ap  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fallow  (aiiak)  in  the  winter,  the  second  ploughing  {Ihdnia}  'm 
the  spring,  and  the  third  ploughing  (tethlitk)  in  the  summer, 
with  a  fourth  {terlna)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Con- 
sequently no  sowing  could  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  713,  if 
the  enemy  had  been  in  the  land  in  the  aatumn  of  714,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  hindered  the  farmer  from  the  Btiak  in 
the  winter  of  714-3,  and  from  the  thdnia  uid  Uthlilh  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  713.  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  a  second  invasion  took  place,  which  prevented 
the  sowing  in  the  autumn  of  713." 

Vol  II.  PAGE  114,  OH  2  Kings  xx.  9.  —  Even  1^7  is 
syntactically  admissible  in  the  sense  of  inerUne;  see  Gen.  xxi.  7, 
Fs.  xi.  3,  Job  zii.  9. 

Vol.  II.  PAGE  244. — dX/tcvt^^Ka  ia  Plut.,  read  Forph., 
viz.  in  the  letter  of  Forphyrios  to  the  Egyptian  Anebo  in 
Euseb.^fFp.  iii.  4, 1'ntf..*  ro^Te  ci?  loiK  itKovoii^  to/(A;  iced  tov« 
topoiricoTrovf  Koi  to^  XeyofUviw^  Kptvratoii^  rf^fiovw^  Stv  koI 
opofUiTa  hi  Tovt  a\fi€vixtoKoZi  tftiperat;  compare  Jamblichos, 
de  MyateriU,  viii.  4:  t«  tc  ev  rot?  va'Kfi.uT'^tvtaicol'!  fUpK  rt 
ffpa)(VTaTov  TrepUy(et  ruv  'EpiiaiicSiw  Stard^tav.  This  reading 
adX/t&rxiviaKoli  has  been  adopted  by  Parthey  after  two 
codices  and  the  text  iu  Salmasins,  de  ^nnu  elim.  605.  But 
aKii€vij(^iaKOK  is  favoured  by  the  form  Almanack  (Hebr.  plDTK, 
see  Steinschneider,  C<Ual.  Codd.  Lvgduno-Batao,  p.  370),  in 
which  the  word  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  name  of  an 
astrological  handbook  or  year-book.     In  Arabic  the  word  ap- 


stars) ;  but  to  all  appearance  it  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
word,  and  possibly  the  Coptic  monk  (old  Egyptian  mench),  a 
form  or  thing  formed,  is  hidden  beneath  it. 
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Vol.  n.  pa.ge  376,  on  Ch.  lvii.  10,  tf^.—Fleueher  says: 
"  Jnst  as  in  A^\  and  \g^.  the  meaning  of  hope  springs  ont  of 

the  idea  of  stretching  and  drawing  out,  so  do  ^^1  and  ir-M 
(spem  depotuU,  detperaeit)  signify  literally  to  draw  in,  to  com- 
press ;  hence  tlie  old  Arabic  "  ^  ,=  T^^  consumption,  phthUis. 
And  the  other  old  Arabic  word      .    lit.  squeezing,  ret  ongutttB 

w^fakr  wa-faiOf  want,  need,  and  penury,  or  in  a  concrete  sense 
the  need,  or  thing  needed,  is  also  related  to  this." 

Vol.  n.  page  483-4,  otr  Ch.  lxv.  11. — Mjjv^  appears  in 
fttiiraffvpTrft  =  fi/tfrparfvpTTf^  as  the  name  of  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  In  Egyptian,  Mmhi  is  a  form  of  Isis  in  the  city 
of  Hai-uer.  The  lUiypballic  Mm,  the  cognomen  of  Amon, 
which  is  often  written  in  an  abbreviated  form  with  the  spelling 
mm  (Copt.  MHIN,  mgnum),  is  further  removed. 

Vol.  n.  page  490,  on  Ch.  lxv.  23.— f^K  Fleischer  says: 
"  7>^a  and  J^  are  so  far  connected,  that  the  stem  ^ru,  like 

pfa,  signifies  primarily  to  tet  loose,  or  let  go.  This  passes  over 
partly  into  ontward  overtaking  or  overturning,  and  partly  into 
internal  surprise  and  bewildering  and  partly  also  (in  Arabic) 
into  setting  free  on  the  one  hand,  and  outlawing  on  the  other 
(compare  the  Azazel-goat  of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  was 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness) ;  hence  It  is  used  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  ^  (eatcrare)." 
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Br  J.  G.  TTETZSTEIN. 

IF  we  look  upon  the  last  two  cffacles  of  ch.  zzi.  as 
neither  connected  together,  nt^  associated  with  the 
first,  we  remun  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  their  pnr- 
port ;  whereas  they  admit  of  the  most  satisfactoty 
explanation  if  we  take  ch.  xzi.  as  a  whole,  and  regard  it  as  cou- 
taining  a  description  of  the  storming  of  Babylon,  and  its  con- 
eeqaences,  so  far  as  the  tribes  of  the  desert  and  the  Edomites  are 
eoncemed.  Let  the  following  serve  as  an  intiodaction.  With 
the  complete  conqaest  of  Syria  and  what  appeared  to  be  the 
Tolontarj  sabjection  of  Edom,  the  Chaldean  empire  found  itself 
in  possession  of  all  the  cultivated  lands,  which  surround  the 
desert  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ;  and  as  it  was  strong 
enough,  at  all  events  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  defend 
the  harvests  of  the  Tillages  agtunst  the  nomads,  whilst  the 
latter  could  not  exist  without  the  former,  there  must  have  been 
forcible  contributions  levied  by  the  tribes,  and  bloody  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  the  Chaldeans.  At  the  same  time,  one  ungle 
appeal,  like  that  contained  in  Jer.  xliz.  28-33,  may  well  have 
sufficed  to  compel  the  Arabs  to  seek  their  safe^  in  alliance 
with  Babylon.  This  ultimate  alliance,  of  the  actual  completion 
of  which  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  situation  of  Babylon  itself 
(Jer.  xxvii.  6),  was  very  advantageous  to  both  parties ;  for 
whilst  it  furnished  the  Kedarenes  under  the  flag  of  the  Chal- 
deans with  the  best  opportunity  of  satisfying  tiieir  thirst  for 
rapine  and  plunder  in  distant  lands  (for  the  most  part,  probably 
in  wealthy  Egypt),  it  supplied  the  Chaldeans  with  new  forces, 
always  ready  for  battle  and  therefore  inexpensive,  and  opened 
and  secured  to  the  caravan  trade  of  the  gigantic  capital,  which 
was  already  certainly  very  extensive,  all  the  roads  of  the  desert. 
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It  may  safely  be  maintained  that  the  Bplendoar  of  the  dty 
.dates  first  from  the  ^me  when  she  became  the  qneen  of  the 
desert,  and  as  sucli  the  capital  of  the  Semitic  nations.  As  for 
the  Edomites,  their  policy  waa  determined  by  that  of  their 
hereditary  foes,  the  Judseans.  The  latter  allied  themselves  to 
Egypt  both  in  the  Chaldean  and  the  Aasyrian  vars ;  and  con- 
sequently the  former  attached  ^mselves  to  Babel  (Obad. 
11  sqq.), — and  they  had  thereby  chosen  the  better  part,  for 
during  the  conttonance  of  the  Chaldean  empire  Edom  appears 
to  have  reached  its  greatest  extent  and  most  flourishing  condition, 
even  though  its  princes  may  have  been  nominally  subject  to  the 
king  of  Babel  (Jer.  xxviL  3^.  Not  only  have  we  to  include 
among  the  monntuna  of  Seir,  according  to  the  usage  of  speech 
of  the  later  times,  their  southern  extension,  viz.  the  Bizmdk 
monntains ;  but  the  Edomites  also  obtained  possession  of  por- 
tions of  the  laud  of  Judiea  (Gzek.  xzxvi.  5,  ef.  zxxt.  10)  ;  yea, 
and  certain  of  their  tribes  emigrated  even  into  Tiacbonitis  (in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  m.  into  Haur&u  or  northern  Q-ilead), 
if,  according  to  Josepbos  and  Ensebius,  it  was  here  that  the 
Anuasean  Uzzite  tribes  had  their  home  (Lam.  iv.  21).  In  like 
manner,  all  the  Hadir,  as  far  east  as  the  monnt&ins  of  Aga^ 
may  have  been  ceded  t»  them  by  the  Chaldeans,  namely,  the 
cities  of  Dedan,  Temah,  Duma  in  the  Goph,  and  others  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  BiUe.  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
successors  may  have  been  especially  compelled  by  the  wan  with 
Egypt  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  Edomites,  who  lived  so 
near  to  the  borders  of  this  land,  by  great  concesMons ;  and 
the  latter  will,  no  doobt,  have  remained  tme  to  their  avengers 
upon  Judah,  even  til)  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  In  the  war 
with  Cyms,  the  city  not  only  obtained  help  from  Syria,  but 
from  the  desert  and  the  mountains  of  Seir  also'.^ 

We  now  retnm  to  ch.  xxi.  When  the  barbarians  threaten 
Babel,  the  eyes  of  all  are  directed  in  anxious  expectation 
towards  the  east,  from  the  monntaina  of  Jndiea  as  well  as  from 
Seir;  inasmuch  as,  for  the  one,  there  is  being  accomplished 
there  a  divine  judgment  upon  the  foes  of  its  oppressed  people, 

*  !«&.  Ixiii.  1-6  showB  retroepectively  how  ooirect  tiU  u, — a  proof  of  llie 
instmctdve  ch&ncter  of  iiat  and  the  following  otwerrfttionB,  ^diongh  the 
point  of  ultimate  fulfilment  fixed  in  ch.  zxi.  16  is  >t  vaiiaitce  witb  tha 
direct  and  doM  connection  of  tlte  three  natia'i  (ZM). 
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whilst  the  other  sees  the  approach  of  a  national  calamity.  At 
length  Babylon  falb.  Horsemen  bring  the  tidings  to  the  west. 
They  are  either  Arabs  fljing  from  the  scene,  or  the  victors 
themselves,  who  are  coming  to  chastise  anch  tribes  as  were 
hostile  in  their  disposition,  after  Babylon  itself  had  fallen.  Xn 
that  flat  arid  desert,  without  any  fortified  places,  there  lies  the 
great  enchanting  oasis  of  el-Goph  with  the  dty  of  Bumah, 
four  l>e^u^marche8  to  the  Booth-west  of  Babylon.  On  a 
general  flight  fzom  the  localities  of  the  Sawad  and  the  tents  on 
the  Euphrates,  this  would  be  the  first  place  in  which  men  and 
flocks  could  find  a  permanent  rest  Now,  since  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Cyrus  would  send  his  troop  of  camel-riders 
against  the  Arabs  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
to  secnre  the  respect  of  these  troublesome  neighbours  at  the 
very  outset ;  Damah,  the  most  important  Hadirah  of  the  Ish- 
maelites,  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  spared.  One  proof  of 
its  importance  at  that  time  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  thoaght 
worthy  of  a  separate  mtuso.  The  cry  from  Seir  (ver.  11) 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  Edom  and  Dumah 
were  then  standing  in  the  veiy  close  relation  to  one  another 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  probable.  The  answer 
given  to  those  who  inquire  whether  the  evil  has  not  come  to 
an  end  with  the  fall  of  Babel  and  Dumah,  is  that  it  has  only 
just  begun.  ''The  morning  came,  but  also  the  night;"  i.e. 
your  morning  of  prosperity  was  the  existence  of  the  Chaldean  ' 
empire,  your  night  of  calamity  has  begun  with  its  overthrow. 
"  Wonld  ye  know  more,  only  inquire  I  Come  back  once 
more  1"  These  words  are  words  of  sarcasm.  The  persona  in- 
quiring knew  quite  enotigh  when  they  heard  the  answer,  "  The 
morning  came,  and  also  the  night;"  but  the  prophet  calls  after 
them  :  *'  Is  my  reply  not  clear  enongh  ?  Do  ye  want  to  know 
something  more  definite  about  this  night  and  what  else  it  will 
bring  you  1"  Asanming  the  connectioa  between  Massa  1  and 
3,  this  is  the  explanation. 

In  the  Uiird  maata  the  war  spreads  over  the  rest  of  the 
desert,  as  far  west  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monntiuna 
of  Seir.  It  begins  by  scaring  away  the  caravans  from  the 
roads  of  commerce.  As  their  flight  went  past  Temah,  we  are 
tempted  to  regard  their  owners  the  Dedanim  as  inhabitants  of 
the  before*mentioned  chy  of  Dedao  (Jer.  xlix.  8),  which  is 
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associated  \tith  Temah  in  Jer.  zzv.  23,  and  mnst  be  regarded 
as  tbe  principal  seat  of  the  Ketursean  tribe  of  the  same  name 
(Qen.  XXV.  3).  The  sixteen  Ketnrsaan  tribes  formed  a  com- 
plex of  small  kindred  peoples,  who,  to  use  an  antiquated  temo, 
inhabited  Arabia  Petrsea  (Stony  Arabia),  t>.  the  land  of  the 
Harra  from  the  borders  of  Edom  to  Medina,  and  from  the 
Elanitic  Qnlf  to  the  mountains  of  Affo,  having  villages  and 
small  towns  in  spots  capable  of  cultivation,  and  cartybg  on  the 
rearing  of  camels  in  the  vallejs  of  the  momitains  and  in  Wc^r 
and  commerce  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  who,  with  the  great 
.  poverty  of  their  land,  will  most  likely  have  engaged  in  the 
transport  of  such  articles  of  commerce  as  they  found  in  the 
neighbouring  harbours  and  the  different  stations  on  the  inland 
roads.  The  latter  is  affirmed  in  Isa,  Is.  6  of  iSdian  and 
Ephahf  and  in  Gen.  zxxvii.  36  of  Medan;  and  caravans  of 
Dedan  might  therefore  be  intended  here.  But  these  are  not 
mentioned  anywhere  else ;  and  as  the  city  itself  was  certainly 
not  one  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  driving  away  of  its 
catuvans  to  be  regarded  as  the  event  of  great  moment,  with 
which  the  matsa  would  evidenUy  introduce  the  great  desnt 
war,  we  have  rather  to  think  simply  of  the  Dedan  who  are 
mentioned  in  Gren.  x.  7  in  the  table  of  nations,  and  therefore 
belonged  to  the  great  nations  of  the  andent  world  vrithin  the 
circle  of  the  bibhcal  history.  These  Bedan,  also  called  Beni 
Dedan  in.  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  were  not  Sbemites,  but  a  bnmch  cf 
the  Coshite  stem  of  Ba'ma.  Another  branch  was  dtdled  Sheba. 
The  name  Cuah  is  generally  regarded  as  a  very  vride  geognr> 
phical  term.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  Israelites  io- 
eluded  under  this  one  name  all  the  southern  lands  of  the  then 
known  world — that  is  to  say,  not  only  Ethiopia,  bat  also 
southern  Arabia  and  the  eastern  lands  as  far  as  India, — so  that 
Cushitea  were  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
even  in  the  Higaz.  But  there  is  really  nothing  at  all  in  those 
passages  of  the  Bible  which  bear  upon  this  question,  to  compel 
na  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  north-eastern  Africa.  Accordiiag 
to  Gen.  ii.  13  (if  we  take  the  Gihon  to  be  the  southern  Nile, 
the  Bach'r  eln^adf  and  understand  33tD  in  its  tme  ngnifi- 
cation,  "  to  flow  round"),  the  complex  of  tribes  called  CuA 
inhabited  the  eastern  conntiy  washed  by  the  upper  Nile  as  far 
as  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  tA  to  the  city  of  Steen  (Ezek. 
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xxix.  10),  the  preseat  Aswftn,'  inclading  the  adjoining  stretch 
of  coast  (Ezek.  zzx.  9),  i.e.  the  interior  and  coast-lands  of 
Nubof  Bigga,  'AhoOf  fffibealt,  Berhtra,  and  Zeng.  As  the  three 
different  tribes  of  Rama^  Dedan,  and  Seba  carried  on  trading 
operations  vith  Syria,  their  settlements  mnst  certainly  hare 
reached  to  the  sea-coast,  and  therefore  embraced  the  Troglo- 
dytice  of  the  ancients  almost  from  Berenice  to  the  promontory 
of  Deire.  If  they  stretched  still  farther  over  a  portion  of  the 
Serbera  coast  beyond  the  straits,  it  was  veiy  likely  the  Ra'ma 
■who  dwelt  there  ;  for  the  Bible  only  mentions  them  once,  and 
that  apparently  with  the  intention  of  naming  a  people  verif  far 
off^  who  carried  on  trade  with  Tyre.' 

We  should  be  brought  to  the  same  conclasion,  if  among  the 
different  productions  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22  we  had  to 
refer  "  the  best  of  nil  spicea"  to  Bdma,  for  the  whole  of  the 
coast-land  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory  of  'Apatfiara  (Ptol. 
Wilb.  p.  300)  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  costly  spices.' 
The  Sheba,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  dwelt  upon  the 
Abyssinian  Golf,  for  Strabo  (xvii.  4)  mentions  as  in  close 
proximity  to  the  present  seaport  town  of  Maasaua,  not  only  a 
harbour  called  Saba,  which  he  describes  after  ArUmidorus  as 
the  very  great  city  of  Saba,  but  also  a  Sabiean  month ;  and 

^  According  to  Y&kit,  this  town  is  more  properly  called  SwOn  in 
Arabic,  vhich  approacheB  more  nearlj  to  the  Hebrew  \]0  uid  tbe  I^tin 
Syene.    Hence  arose  the  nanie  AsieSn  in  the  months  of  tbe  people. 

■  There  are  some  who  seek  the  Aa'ma-people  in  the  'Piym/t»  ri^is 
(Ptol.  Wilb.  p.  405)  on  the  north-east  const  of  'Om&it,  and  place  the 
Dedan  to  the  north  of  this  towards  Bahrein.  But  tJie  city  of  PtoL  answers 
rather  to  the  A^J  of  the  Arabian  geograpbere,  whereas  TOjn  written  in 
Greek  would  read  'Pifiaia,  'Faftra,  or  'Viyftttra.  Moreover,  if  we  pnt 
the  Ra'ma  and  Dedan  on  the  Peraian  Gulf,  would  it  not  be  necesaary  to  put 
tbe  cloeely  ielat«d  Sheba  there  as  well  ?  Do  we  not  find  them  associated 
with  Ra'ma  in  Ezek.  ncvii.  22,  and  with  Dedan  in  Ezek.  xxxTiii.  13? 
•  But  tbe  tt^t!'  (Sbeba)  agun  are  closely  bound  up  with  their  conaina  the 
tUD  (Seba) ;  and,  according  to  Ps.  Izxii.  10,  most  not  be  separated  from 
them.  Now,  happily,  is  Isa.  zIt.  14  we  have  a  statement  concerning  the 
latter  which  proTca  them  to  be  Nubians.  How  can  there  be  any  doubt, 
therefore,  as  to  the  land  to  which  the  whole  fraternity  must  be  assigned  ? 

*  In  TBkQt  under  Bdhar  Zeng  we  read :  The  coast  of  the  Zeng  Sea, 
as  far  as  the  land  of  Berbera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden,  and  the 
adjacent  islands  have  a  Inzuriant  growth  of  sandal-wood,  of  black  and 
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although  it  may  po^nbly  be  a  rare  thing  !<x  the  name  of  a 
great  people  to  be  ^eo  to  r  ci^  or  a  river,  this  is  earily 
coDceiTablfl  in  the  case  of  a  harboor  or  the  month  of  a  liver, 
inasmnch  as  the  borboar  and  river  of  the  Sheba  may  have  been 
the  river  and  harbour  xari'  i^ox^  ^^  foreign  sailors,  as  being 
either  the  only  ones  there,  or  at  any  rate  those  of  greatest  im- 
portance. This  port  with  its  surrounding  country  must  have 
constituted  an  integral,  because  an  indispensable,  part  of  the 
primeval  state  of  Merol,  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  the  ShehA  (K3^)  will  have  been  not  only  the  in- 
habitants of  the  line  of  coast,  bat  also  those  of  the  insular 
kingdom,  for  the  queen  of  this  people  (1  Kings  z.  1  sqq.)  is 
called  in  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  5  the  ruler  of  Ethiopia.  There  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  Uie  favourite  combinatioti  of  Meroe  with 
Kaip  (SsJa)/  or  for  assigning  the  qneen  of  Sbeba  (KM^Tubo, 
1  kings  X.)  to  the  Sabseans  of  Yemen  (G^.  x.  28).  The 
latter  were  probably  at  all  times  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the 
monntains,  and  poor  breeders  of  camels  (nomads)  in  ^e  desert. 
The  export  of  incense  alone  could  never  bring  them  wealth,  with 
the  strong  competition  of  other  lands ;  and  with  the  few  wants 
of  the  southern  Arabian  the^  never  attained  a  high  d^ree  of 
cultivation,  even  in  the  moat  flourishing  period  of  the  Arabian 
tribes.  The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  which  are  m^  with  in 
western  Yemen,  recal  with  their  colossal  forms  the  temples  and 
pyramids  of  Nubia,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  witnesses  of 
Ethiopian  cnlture,  since  this  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsola 
was  frequently  subject  to  the  neighbouring  country,  and  even 

white  eboDf ,  aad  of  kana ;  on  the  coast  they  ftleo  gatlier  amber,  vhub  is 
found  hen  huA  nowhere  else.  The  Beri«ra-hind  Uu  between  the  H^eA 
and  Zeng,  and  the  people  must  not  be  oonfonnded  with  the  Berberiuu  of 
tbe  w<eL  The  neif^bonriiig  Uland  of  Sok»tn  exports  mjirh  ind  the 
Dem-el-aeM.wen,  a  gum,  which  ia  only  found  upon  this  island,  and  tu  there 
called  kaHr,  It  ig  sold  in  two  different  qoalilieB,  viz.  as  a  natural  on- 
adulterated  rednona  dropping  of  &  red  colour,  and  also  as  an  ardGcial 
ptodnotion  with  spurious  additions. 

'  This  cranbiuation  is  made  on  the  strength  of  the  pansge  in  Jos.  A»L 
ij.  10,  2 ;  but  then  Joeephos  ia  not  speabiog  of  Seba,  but  oi  Shd».  The 
T-XTt,  place  Seha  in  northern  Nubia.  l%e  name  Mems  abo  to  have  been 
poinl«d  SJba ,■  and  this  calls  to  mind  Strabo's 'ArrfwaiSttf  ("Soba-rirer"), 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  Nile  to  the  west  of  the  AbTSsiniaB 
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received  colonies  from  thence.  The  roniaiitic  atatements  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  treasures  of  the  Sabteans  of  Arabia 
m^  be  acconnted  for,  partly  from  the  utter  ignorance  of  a 
land,  which  passed  onder  the  name  of  Arabia  I^udesmon  (pro- 
bably the  Greek  form  of  p'n=  Yemen)  as  the  embodiment  of 
all  ^at  was  Taloable,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Cnshite 
Sabseans  were  confounded  with  the  Joktanite  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  and  partly  from  the  sunple  fact  that  statements  relating 
to  the  former  were  transferred  to  the  latter.  And  even  where 
the  distinction  was  preserved  by  the  ancients,  modem  writers 
have  confonnded  them,  as  the  articles  Sheba  and  Seba  in 
Winer's  SeaUWSrltrbuch  will  show.  As  the  Jewish  nation 
apparently  came  into  close  contact  with  none  of  the  Joktanitish 
tribes  (except  pwbaps  on  the  voyages  to  Opkir),  the  Arabian 
Seba  are  mentioned  much  less  frequently  in  the  Bible  than  ia 
commonly  supposed.  It  is  different  with  the  Cnahites,  who 
must  have  bewi  brought  down  to  the  sea  very  early 'by  their 
river-navigation  (compare  Isa.  xviii.  1,  2),  and  who  would 
command  the  fied  Sea  down  to  the  time  of  the  Nabatteans, 
The  queen  of  Sheba  certainly  came  to  Solomon  partiy  with  the 
intention  of  connecting  herself  with  a  monarch,  through  whose 
harhonrs  on  the  Elanitic  Oulf  the  trade  of  her  own  people  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  Gaza,  Tyre,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  to  a 
great  extent,  and  during  war  with  Egypt  exclusively,  carried 
on.  The  principal  exports  of  the  Ethiopian  harbours  were 
negro  slaves  of  both  sexes,  ivory,  ebony,  cinnamon,  amber, 
myrrh,  sandal-wood  (aloe),  incense,  topaz,  emeralds,  and,  above 
all,  refined  gcJd  (compare  Strabo's  Betchreibung  von  Trog- 
lod»/tice  und  Meroi;  also  Ya'kubi  liber  regiaman,  ed.  A.  W.  T, 
yi^nboll,  1861,  p.  121  sqq.)-  According  to  the  latter  authority, 
the  gold  mines  of  Ethiopia  extnted  the  same  attractive  power  in 
the  earliest  times  of  Islam  as  those  of  California  in  our  own 
day.  Nearly  all  these  articles  of  commerce  are  associated  in 
the  Bible  with  the  Oiishite  tribes  already  named,  and  most 
frequently  with  the  Sheba  (the  chief  of  these  tribes,  the 
Gnshites  jur  excelleiice)  and  the  Dedan. 

The  latter  are  placed,  along  with'  Sheba,  among  the  rich 
and  powerful  nations  carrying  on  a  maritime  trade  in  Ezek, 
xxzviii.  13 ;  and  in  cb.  xxrii.  15,  SO,  they  aPa  described  as 
trading  with  Tyre  in  ivoi7,  ebony,  and  tapestry.     The  first 
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two  articles  are  atill  specifically  articles  of  Etltioinaii  export, 
and  not  Indian  at  all,  as  those  vrlio  look  for  the  Dedan  od  the 
Fersiao  Qnlf  suppose.  Strabo  (xvit  2)  calls  ebony  a  common 
prodaction  of  Merot.  In  the  eaiiiest  period  of  Islam,  'AitiaA, 
to  the  south  of  Berenice,  iras  an  important  harbour  for  the 
export  of  Nabian  ivoiy  and  gold  (vid.  YatuH  ut  ai^.).  And 
the  tapestries  were  either  of  £tluopian  or  Egyptian  manofao- 
tore.  The  Nabian  wool  was  pecoliarly  suitable  for  tapestries, 
because  it  was  not  loose,  but  more  of  the  nature  of  hair,  like 
that  of  the  Angola  sheep.  The  Egyptian  tapestries,  which 
were  probably  made  of  this  wool,  were  highly  valued  in  ancient 
times ;  and  we  even  find  them  mentioned  in  the  tariff  of 
Diocletian  (compare  W.  H.  Waddington,  Edit  de  DiocUtim, 
Paris  1864,  p.  20,  with  note  6,  where  testimooies  of  ancient 
writers  to  the  value  of  these  tapestries  are  given). 

If  we  take  the  Dedan  to  be  the  most  northerly  of  these 
Gushites,  it  is  because  we  find  their  caravans  in  Syria.  It  is 
true  that  articles  of  commerce  belonging  to  the  Dedanians 
might  be  taken  by  ship  to  Suez  or  JEIa,  and  when  transported 
thence  by  camels  to  Tyre  or  Babylon  be  called  caravans  of  the 
Dedaniant,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  caravan  which  travels 
periodically  from  Bagdad  to  Damascus  is  called  the  Persian 
caravan,  because  it  carries  Persian  goods.  But  we  assume  that 
the  Dedanlan  caravans  came  from  Africa  itself,  which  was  by 
no  means  impossible,  if  the  people  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Nubia  dwelt  apon  the  Gnlf  of  Berenice,  under  the  AUaH 
mountains.  Their  settlements  may  even  have  extended,  either 
originally  or  at  the  time  to  which  the  vuuta  of  Isaiah  refer^ 
still  fardier  north  over  a  portion  of  the  M<AaUam  (ue.  the 
mountain  range  running  from  Aiw&n  to  Suez).  As  all  the 
world  of  all  ages  deured  to  possess  ".  the  golden  calf  (Jer. 
xlvi.  20)  of  Egypt,  so  did  also,  and  even  pre-eminentiy,  its 
southern  neighbour.  Egypt  had  often  Ethiopian  mlers,  and 
several  times  during  the  existence  of  the  Israelitish  kingdoms, 
A  dynasty  of  this  kind  would  be  sustained  by  such  of  their 
tribe  as  had  established  themselves  with  armed  force  in  the 
laud,  and  would  rule  there  till  they  were  forced  out  by  another 
invasion,  or  decimated  and  lost  amongst  a  new  people.  We 
might  assume,  even  if  the  Bible  said  nothing  about  it,  that  in 
this  way  an  Ethiopian  population  gradually  covered  the  whole 
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of  the  Mokattam,  and  possiblj  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  also,  jost 
as  even  at  the  present  day  the  more  important  tribes  of  the 
latter  are  regarded  as  immigrants  and  Egyptians.  Bnt  the 
Bible  also  mentions  these  Coshites,  The  places  and-encamp- 
ments  plundered'  by  Asa,  according  to  2  Chron.  sir.  14, 15,  on 
the  south-western  frontier  of  Judsa,  mnst  from  the  context 
have  been  Cushite ;  for  it  is  not  stated  there,  that  even  Philis- 
tines or  Arabians  bad  made  common  cause  frith  the  Zerah  who 
invaded  Jndah  out  of  Egypt  (or,  as  others  suppose,  across  the 
Mokattam  oat  of  Nubia),  and  bad  been  chastised  by  Asa  on 
that  account.  Later  still,  under  Joranis  reign,  the  Philistines 
and  Arabs  there  did  indeed  plunder  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
16),  but  they  did  so  'al-i/ad  Kushlm,  "  in  alliance  with  the 
Cushites,"  who  had  found  their  permanent  settlements  on  the 
N.E.  frontier  of  Egypt,  aud  probably  passed  as  subjects  of  that 
land.  If  we  confine  the  true  land  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta,  as  we  ought,  the  eastern 
mountains  of  Cnshite  CabilEB  (called  Arabes,  "  nomads,"  even 
by  the  ancients;  of.  "  the  tents  of  Cushan"  in  Hab.  iiL  7) 
and  the  harbours  of  the  Ked  Sea  from  Svee  downwards  be- 
longed to  trading  tribes  of  Cushites. 

The  tnoitS  bardbh  in  ch,  xxi.  13-15  agrees  with  this  view 
of  the  land  and  population  of  the  Dedanians.  The  caravans  are 
on  the  road  to  Babylon,  bringing  the  productions  of  Ethiopia  as 
contributions  towards  the  demand  made  for  articles  of  luxury 
in  the  enormous  capital.  The  road  leads  by  Petra,  Ma'&n, 
and  Kor&kir,  and  one  somewhat  farther  south  by  Ihima  and 
SukdJux.  There,  probably  not  far  from  Duma,  they  learn  how 
near  the  enemy  are,  and  flee,  leaving  the  open  road  and  taking 
the  direction  towards  Tema  through  the  protecting  labyrinth 
of  the  Downs.  Between  this  city  and  Dumof  as  many  from 
both  places  have  assured  me  in  the  most  trustworthy  manner, 
there  is  no  direct  road,  nor  has  there  ever  been  one.'  And 
over  all  this  groond  you  do  not  find  a  single  drop  of  water 
either  in  winter  or  summer,  since  the  flying  sand  itself  renders 
it  impossible  to  provide  cisterns  for  collecting  the  riun-water. 
Yet  die  distance  between  the  two  is  not  more  than  forty  hours, 

'  The  road  led  from  Tema,  hj  EoraOr,  Exrak,  and  Kasam,  to  tbo 
north ;  at  Esrok  one  branched  off  to  the  west  (Boxrah  and  AmmSn),  at 
£a*am  anothei  branched  off  to  Dajiuuetu. 
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siDce  Tema  lies  to  the  tix.  of  Teh&k,  and  not  to  the  S.E^  *s 
marked  upon  our  maps ;  and  for  tbis  reason  the  Arabian 
geographers  do  sot  even  reckon  it  as  belonging  to  the  Peniii- 
sala,  but  place  it  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  some  even  in  STria 
itself.*    Now  if  the  ydar  (ver.  13),  into  which  the  Dedanians 

fled,  was  the  Arabian  jk^,  th^  flight  ended  at  Tema ;  for  the 

great  Wd'r  of  Arabia,  t^.  the  land  of  the  Barra,  commences 
there.  And  if  it  is  "  forest,"  the  prophet  had  no  doabt  the 
western  coast  mountains  in  his  mind ;  for  since  the  mountains 
of  Seir  certainly  derived  their  name  from  tbeir  original  forests 
(even  now,  according  to  Burekhardt  and  others,  there  are  sdll 
manj  holm-oabs  there),  the  Bitma  were  very  likely  wooded  as 
well.  According  to  a  statement  in  Yftkdf  s  Gtograph.  Lexieon 
{a.  V.  Irani),  the  higher  portions  of  them,  the  Gebel  Iram,  woe 
covered  with  flrs  {Snobar)  even  in  later  times.  Their  seeking 
for  a  hiding-place  in  the  Wa'r  or  forest  is  contrasted  with 
their  spending  the  night  by  the  wells  of  the  free  open  steppe, 
where  the  caravans  encamp  when  there  is  no  danger  appre- 
hended. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  ver.  13  according  to  the 
LXX.  The  rendering  of  the  words  D'3Ti  mrriK  by  &  t§ 
6S^  AtuZav  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  circumstance, 
to  which  it  may  not  he  uninteresting  to  call  attention.  There 
lies  to  the  west  of  Tema  a  city  in  ruins  called  Dedan,  which 
was  probably  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Seventy  and  well 
known  to  them,  so  that  the  'ot*choih  I/ddnim  su^ested  to 
their  minds  the  road  which  runs  from  Tema  to  this  city.  It 
is  the  same  road  of  which  the  OnomaitKon  says,  AaiZ&v,  iy  t^ 
'ISovfiola,  &^  'lepefiia/f.  irap^Keerai  t^  ^ew^  Av  atro  trtfixmv 
S  vpo^  poppav.  Only  if  Eusebius  understood  by  9avu  the 
place  called  PaTum  in  Num.  xxxiii.  42,  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  valley  of  the  Araha,  he  had  not  formed  a  correct  idea  of 
the  actual  situation  of  this  city ;  for  in  YfikQt's  Geographical 
Lexicon  it  is  said  that  "  Dedeoi  was  formerly  a  fine  dty  on  the 
border  of  the  BeOea  towards  the  Eiffoz,  which  is  now  desolate." 
The  £itah  el-merdeidf  in  wluch,  as  is  well  known,  there  are 
innumerable  ^pographical  errors,  robstitutes  for  the  name  of 
>  >  See  ni7  paper  on  "  STorthem  Arabia  tai  the  Sjiian  Desert,"  in  the 
Zeitietaift/ilr  d.  aUg.  Erdkunde,  1S66. 
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tbe  city  the  Fermn  word  Dedehan,  and  reads  incorrectly 
"road"  instead  of  "frontier."  The  true  reading  must  bave 
been  taihet  "  in'  the  BeVca,  on  the  high  road,  near  to  Higaz" 
or  "bdonging  to  Higaz,  on  the  road  to  the  BeQax';"  bnt  in 
either  case  YftkJit  would  have  expressed  himself  differently. 
Now,  as  neither  the  ^mio-valley,  nor  G^kU  and  the  Serah 
moontains  (of  Seir)  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  BeUia, 
whereas  the  more  easterly  places,  sach  as  Ma'an,  Edruh,  Gerba, 
Muta,  and  others,  were,  the  statement  made  by  Y&kQt  leads  ns 
to  assume  that  a  traveller  from  Mitla  to  Tebuk  would  have  the 
dty  of  I)ed(m  on  one  side,  and  that  the  right  sid^  since  all 
caltivation  ceases  to  the  left  of  the  road.  It  is  reiy  natnral  to 
connect  it  with  Dedany  the  Ketortean  city  mentioned  above ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  mentioned  twice  in  connection 
with  £dom  (viz.  in  Jer.  xlix.  8  and  Ezek.  zxr.  13,  probably 
becaose  it  was  associated  with  £dom  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Chaldean  empire)  may  have  led  Eusebius  to  place  it  in 
the  Arabak.  The  idea  of  its  having  belonged  originally  to 
Edom  may  be  dismissed  without  hesitation ;  for  all  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Eetuneans  are  certainly  to  be  thought  of  as 
beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  Edom,  and  even  Dedan  is  not 
mentioned  in  Gen.  zzzvi.  among  the  kindred  and  districts  of 
Edom,  whereas  in  Jer.  zxv.  21,  23,  it  is  expressly  separated 
from  Edom  and  connected  with  two  other  cities  of  the  desert, 
viz.  Tema  and  Buz,  because,  even  if  temporarily  belonging  to 
Edom,  it  may  have  had  much  in  common  with  the  latter  in 
position,  mode  of  life,  municipal  constitution,  and  history. 
The  farther  it  was  removed  from  Edom  proper,  i^.  the  more 
it  lay  to  the  south  of  Aila,  the  more  does  its  aituatiou  agree 
with  Ezek.  zxv.  13,  where  it  is  placed  in  contrast  with  Teman, 
which  was  utoated,  according  to  Eusebios,  to  the  north  of 
Petra.  Although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  place  lying 
farther  south  than  Aila  that  it  was  situated  in  the  Seiko,  the 
Arabian  geographers,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  unfre- 
qaently  represented  the  Higaz  as  be^nning  at  a  line  drawn 
m  the  latitude  of  Median ;  and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  look 
for  the  ruins  of  Dedan  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
SUmah,  especially  as  there  is  a  valley  of  Meddn  there,  which 
slopes  off  towards  the  east.  This  name  is  not  met  with  any- 
where else  in  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  is  too  striking  in 
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this  particnlar  conntiy  for  it  to  be  possible  to  avoid  con  jectDring 
that  it  originally  belonged  to  a  ruined  city  situated  there,  which 
is  called  MaSiava  (read  MaBava)  in  Ptol.  {WUb.  p.  408),  and 
was  most  probably  the  principal  place  belonging  to  tlie  Keto- 
nean  tribe  of  3fe^n  (G-en.  xxv.  2). 

Assaming  the  identity  of  tp,  and  ^^^iiSI^  the  only  qaestion 

that  remains  is,  bow  the  second  coold  arise  from  the  first,  and 
bow  it  coold  get  the  article  t  Both  these  qnestioiis  are 
answered  by  the  assnmpUon  that  the  word  d^ddn,  which  was 
almost  intolerable  (at  any  rate  to  an  Arabic  ear),  was  traced 
back  to  a  root  in  by  the  extension  of  the  first  syllable,  and 
thus  the  termination  became  the  forming  pliable.     la  this 

way  they  got  the  form  ^;^,  which  is  very  frequent  in  Arabic 

names  of  places,  with  a  realty  appellative  eagnification,  and 
snch  a  word  would  very  properly  receive  the  article.*  Ease- 
bins  adopts  a  shorter  course.  He  imagines  that  there  were 
originally  two  different  names,  viz.  rj?.  (a  defective  JTn)  the 
name  of  the  Keturtean  city,  and  n"^.  (probably  according  to  the 

form  3^^,  equivalent  to  ^j^J)  that  of  the  Cashite  trib^  which  he 

supposes  to  have  lived  in  the  Syrian  desert ;  for  in  a  different 
article  of  the  Onomaaticon  from  the  one  mentioned  before  he 
says,  Ja£^,  ip  7$  Ki}S^  At  'lepeftiait.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  double  orthography,  the  distinction  which  he 
draws  between  the  two  tribes  is  at  any  rate  supported  by  the 
biblical  account,  and  is  by  no  means  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
more  modem  assumption  of  mixed  races  or  the  variations  of 
genealo^es.  The  Bible  calls  the  Cushites,  Dedan  and  Sheba, 
very  ancient  tribes,  and  the  two  Ketuneans  of  the  same  name 
very  youthful  tribes.  Now  if  we  are  to  take  this  as  undeniable 
testimony,  why  may  we  not  assume,  as  the  real  esplaDation  of 

1  Words  formed  from  the  root  in  are  rare  even  in  Anbic ;  bat  amoag 
the  wftndering  tribes  of  the  Syri&ii  desert  did  is  the  nsiul  name  girea  to 
the  breast  of  a  vomau.  As  tite  Aiab  used  tlie  names  of  all  the  outwHd 
part«  of  the  hoij  at  any  rate  as  designataons  to  be  applied  to  the  soil, 
there  might  be  some  hil^  formation  near  Didan  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  etymon  here,  alUioagh  the  people  needed  no  such  motive  aa  this  for 
giving  a  native  sound  to  a  foreign  word. 
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the  sameness  of  the  names,  that  the  fa^er  of  the  latter  called 
the  two  brothers  by  the  names  of  two  flourishing  tribes,  since 
the  name  of  the  genealogical  founder  of  any  people  was  re- 
garded by  the  Shemitea  as  a  name  of  good  omen  T  '  Or  why 
may  not  the  mother  haVe  been  a  Cushite,  who  called  her  two 
sons  by  the  names  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  her  own 
people  1  The  Ketuneana  with  their  uniaterrnpted  intercourse 
with  the  African  coast,  like  the  modem  dwellers  upon  the  Red 
Sea,  are  sure  to  have  had  a  large  number  of  Gnshite  wives, 
who  would  often  give  exotic  names  to  their  children.  More- 
over, there  is  an  Arabic  proverb  which  warns  us  against 
inquiring  too  minutely  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of  Semitic 
proper  names.  Such  inquiries  are  of  very  doubtful  worth 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  only  lead  to  frivolities. 
Any  one,  however,  who  thinks  similarity  of  names  quite  a 
sufficient  reason  for  trying  to  combine  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements,  can  show  his  skill  in  this  art  of  cookery  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  upon  the  genealogies  of  the  Arabs.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  are  probably  thirty  tribes  or  branches  of 
tribes  called  Sad  in  the  Peninsula,  in  Syria,  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  in  Egypt,  who  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  except 
the  name;  and  quite  as  many  with  the  names  Ilamddn,  Civdlid, 
All,  Gdnim,  Hasan,  Muhammed,  and  so  forth. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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the  Chareh  ;  CliriEtian  Mariiage ;  The  Christian  Home ;  The  State  and 
ChriBtianity ;  The  Life  of  the  Christian  in  the  State ;  Oulture  and  Christi- 
anity ;  Humanity  and  ChriBtiaoity.    By  C.  E.  LuTHASDr,  D.D.,  Letpaic. 

'  The  gronad  ooiered  by  tbis  work  fa,  of  couras,  of  consldsnUe  extent,  Knd  there  Is 
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Apologetic  Lflctnres  on  the  Saving  Traths  of  Ohzistianity. 

Tiie  Nature  of  CbiiHtianity ;  Sin  ;  Graoe ;   The  God-Man ;  The  Work  of 
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The  Fondammtfd  Tratlu  of  Ohristiamty.    Tbo'  Antagonistic 

Viewe  of  the  World  in  tlieir  Histcrical  Development ;  'llie  Anomaliea  of 
Existence ;  The  PersoDsl  God  ;  The  Creation  of  the  World ;  Man ;  Beli- 
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History  of  Protestant   Theologr,    particalarlr  in   Qennany, 
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ChruHtm  Adtocaii. 

In  Demy  8to,  price  IDa.  6d^ 


'  Dr.  Fairbalm  haa  precisely  (he  training  which  would  enabls  hloi  (a  Kire  a  freah  and 
an^geatiTB  book  on  IlerniDneudca.  Witboul  goin^  inlo  aoy  ladiona  detail,  it  preaenta  Ibe 
poiuta  that  are  important  to  il  aiudaoL  I'bere  la  a  bresdih  of  view,  a  clearaeaa  and 
manlinesa  of  thought,  and  a  ripeneae  of  learning,  which  malce  the  work  one  of  ppcnliar 
fre'-hneaa  and  inlsresL  I  oonsider  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  every  atadfat'a  library.' 
—Bev.  Dr.  Hoos^  Author  of  tht  abU  Commentars  on  '  Tka  PmpKiU  eftki  SmUiratiomf 


Ja  Demy  8to,  price  lOa.  6L, 

THE  REVELATION  OF  LAW  IN  SCRIFTURE,  conddered 

with  respect  both  to  ita  own  Nature  and  to  ita  relative  Place  in  Suoec*' 
aive  DiapenaatiooB.    (The  Third  Series  of  the  '  Cutuiingham  Lecturea.') 

'Dr.  Fafrb^ro  la  well  known  aa  alearaed  and  painstaking  writer,  and  tbrse  leolnree 
will  bear  out  hia  reputation.  .  .  .  They  are  tha  wriling  of  a  man  who  ia  a  laborioDB 
atudeat  of  the  Bible,  and  patient  readan  will  ind  that  Uiay  can  learn  B(»ialhit«  bom 
him. ' —  Gttardian. 

'  The  tone  and  apirit  of  thia  Tolutne  are  admirable.  The  leclnrsa  are  tarafnlly  daba- 
rated,  tha  arguments  and  acriptural  illustrationa  avam  lo  have  paaeed  each  one  under  the 
author's  acnitluy;  ao  that,  beaidea  unity  of  purpuas  in  the  lecturea  aa  a  whola,  we  mark 
Ibe  eonaciontlauaneaa  that  baa  sought  to  verify  each  asparals  etalemeut.  ...  U  is  an 
eicellant  bcn>k.' — Ntxtctm/vrtnut. 
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T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


WORKS   BY  THE  UTE  WILLIAM  CUIIIUII6HAM,  O.D., 

Tmatsati.  aod  PBomaoB  ov  aHnBOH  amoBi,  ekw  oouaos,  mia 
COMPLXTX  IK  FOUK  VOLUMES  8V0,  FsiOB  £3,  2*. 


In  Two  yolnmai,  dem;  Sto,  prioe  Sta^  Baoomd  EdlUon, 

HISTORICAL      THEOLOGY: 

A  BETIEW  OP  THE  PHINCIPAL  DOCTBIHAL  DIBOCS810N8  IH  TflB 
OHRIBTIAlf  OHnSOH  SINOK  THE  AP08TOLI0  AQE. 
Ohspter  L  Tha  Ohnmh )  S.  Ths  Ooniiafl  of  Jeranlnn ;  B.  The  Aportlsi'  Oned ;  4.  Ths 
Apoirtolkal  Fathsn  i  S.  Haradca  of  tha  ApoctoUotl  Aga  t  6.  Tha  FMhan  of  the 
Seoend  ud  Third  Oantnrieaj  7.  The  Chnnh  of  tha  Saoond  and  Thiid  Oentnrlea; 
S.  ThaOoiutitstiaaof  theOhanh;  tl.  Tha  DooMua  of  theTrinitji  10.  Tha  Fereao 
of  OhiMt  IL  Tha  Paliglui  Controvenr;  12.  Worabip  of  Sidiiti  ud  ImuM; 
l&TheOlTilaiMlEnkriHtioklAatlioritlaai  14.  TheScbolutioTheoloKT;  uTThe 
Okuoa  Iavi  16.  WitnoaWH  tor  tha  Tnth  dnring  Kiddle  Ageat  17.  The  Ohsrob 
•t  the  Ra(oniuU<in ;  18.  The  Oonnell  of  Tnoti  19.  Tha  Dootilne  of  the  Fall; 
ia  Doetiine  of  the  Will  i  SI.  JnatifloMIoD  i  12.  The  SaoruneDtal  Principle :  SB.  Tha 
f^oclnias  Contro*dv7 ;  24.  Doctrine  of  the  Alanement ;  3S.  The  Amliuui  Con- 
liOTenj  ]  S6.  Oharah  Ghiranuueut ;  37.  The  Erutlan  Co&troTenj. 

Id  dam;  8n>  (SS4  pafoa),  prloa  lOa.  6d.,  Beoond  Sditiaii, 

THE    REFORMERS   AND   THE   THEOLOGY 
OF   THE    REFORMATION. 

Ohmptca  L  Laadan  of  the  Befonnatloii ;  1  Lother;  B.  The  Bdonnei*  ud  the  Doobine 


Ikd  aod  Atniniaiiiani ;  S.  CalvIiilBm  &iid  the  Doctrine  of  Phllosophint  Naoeadly; 

to.  CalTinlam  and  Ita  Pntctiml  ApplicatioD ;  11.  The  Befomun  ud  the  LeMona 

Iroin  tbefr  Elatory. 
■  Thti  Tolnma  la  a  most  tnagnlSoent  Tiodloation  of  the  BeformaUon,  In  both  Ita  man 
and  Ita  dootriuaa,  luited  to  tha  pieaauC  time  and  to  the  preaent  atata  of  ths  oontroren;.' 
—Witmnt. 

In  One  Volnme,  dem;  8n^  price  10a.  Sd., 

DISCUSSIONS   ON    CHURCH    PRINCIPLES: 

POPISH,  ERABTIAS,  AHD  PEESBYTEBIAK. 


Ohapter  L  The  Enora  of  Bomaniam 


%.  Bomantat  Thaorj  of  DeralopmaDt  j  B.  Tha 


,    _    -Bojal   Bnpremaoj  ii 

m  Ohnrchand  Blate;  8.  The  Wastmlnsler  ConfeaaloD  on  Belalion 

batreeB  Chnreh  and  Suta;  8.  Chnrch  Fowbt;  10.  Prinolplea  of  tha  Frea  Chorch; 
11.  The  Bl^ta  of  tha  Chriattu  People  i  12.  The  Principle  ol  Hon-InlnuiDU  t 
11  FattoBage  and  Fopolar  EleotloB. 


In  Deuf  Sto,  price  h., 

SERMONS,    FROM    1828    TO    1860. 

BT  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  OUNSINOHAM,  D-D, 
rRurcir.vL  abd  rnorEssoB  o*  obdboi  umoBT,  mw  collegk,  BoiuBmMK. 

With  Pholograph. 

Bditad,  Kith  a  Prafaoe,  b;  Bar.  J.  J.  Bohab,  Oreenoek. 

'We  can  honegtly  renommend  tbew  Bsrmona  of  the  late  ftifCsd  Professor  la  mil  vortby 
oftliDnghtfulperuia]  by  ■tadeata  and  pnashera.  They  v ill  be  found  highlysu^^ltre; 
and  il  not  ramnrkabls  lor  elaborate  poliah,  vet  Ibe;  vlU  fomlah  man;  euaip:ee  of  Tigor- 
Ow  and  forceful  ezpraaaion  of  the  troth.' — IKatcialm. 
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T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publieaiions. 


Jnit  pnbTUlied.  in  Oni;  Thick  Talnma,  ptiae  14*^ 

Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Oreek.     By 

Hermann  Greuer,  Profesaor  of  Theology  in  the  Univertity  of  Grdiawmld. 

TraoslAted  from  the  GemiMi  by  D.   W.   Siuon,  PkD.,  uid  Wiluax 

Urwick,  M.A. 
This  work  compriBM  moh  -worda  aa  have  thdf  ordiiiM7  claadcal  meuiittg 
changed  or  modified  in  Scriptore,  tradng  their  histoiy  in  their  tmufeience 
from  the  Claasics  into  the  Scptaagiat,  and  theoca  into  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  gradual  deepening  and  eleTation  of  tlieit  meaning  till  the;  reach  tiie  folness 
of  New  Testament  thought 

'A  eloae  ioBpeetiau  of  nituy  of  the  tenna  which  srA  npimntatiTe  of  the  le^n^ 
doctriDse  of  the  Haw  TeaUMnent  enkblra  ni  lo  offer  the  aanuaiiee  tfakt  PtoIhb-t 
Oremer'a  Lexioon  nuj  both  nfel;,  trA  with  high  ulvBatkBe,  be  emplojMi  bj  Hndrnt-i 
of  theology  lor  the  farrnBtiou  of  their  doctrinftl  vieva,  u  wril  as  for  the  other  aod  mntv 
commos  uaaa  of  k  New  Teetameat  DictioDir;.  .  .  .  The  article  na>f*s,  oocopjins  •iglii 
Hgea,  foniisbaa  aa  exanpls  of  the  oritiul  ability  and  eihanativa  re«ekroh  Xjj  whiob  tliu>  i 
BJbliral  LezlcoD  ia  lUaUnguished.'— AkstA 

In  One  Voiurao,  8to,  price  16s  ' 

A  Treatise  on  the  Orammar  of  New  Testament  Oreek,  re- 
garded aa  the  Baaia  of  New  Testament  Exegeaia.     Trftnalated  from  the     | 
German,  with  large  Additions  and  full  Indices,  by  Rev.  W.  F,  Mooltos. 
H.A.,  Clawical  Tutor,  Wealey^  Theological  College,  Bichmond,  and  one  of     1 
the  New  Testament  Tmnalation  Rerisera. 

>  Thia  ia  the  alaudard  clbeical  work  oa  the  Qramour  of  the  Kew  TsaUnunit,  and  it  ii 
of  course  indiapsnaabls  to  cTery  one  who  woBid  proaHQIe  iDlelligoDt];  the  crilioal  Wady      | 
of  the  moat  impoitast  portJoo  of  the  Inapired  reoonL'— -Bnluk  ami  JbraijM  EtamgMetil     \ 

'  Wfl  gladly  weloome  the  appeanooe  of  Winer'e  great  work  in  an  English  tFaoalalioa, 

and  DUMt  strungly  recommend  it  to  kU  wbo  wish  to  attain  to  a  aound  and  aocnrate  knov-  i 

led«e  of  the  language  of  the  Kaw  Teatament     We  need  not  aay  it  is  (JU  Qmnnur  of  the  i 

No-  TeatamBol.     It  ia  not  only  snperior  to  all  otbere,  but  id  auperior  aa  to  be  by  common  I 

'^Liitmry  Churchman,  i 

Tn  Crown  8to,  price  6a,  I 

The  Hetaphysic  of  Ethics.    "Sj  Zmmannel  Kant    Translated 

by  J,  W7  Sehfle,  Advocate.     Thinl  Edition.     Edited  by  H.  Caij)ebw(m>i>. 
D.D.,  Profe«aoT  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Univenity  of  Edinburgh.  ! 

'  A  tranalation  of  Kant  into  intelligible  Engliah  may  be  auppoaed  to  be  aa  difBonlt  as  a 

tranalatioD  of  Cartyle  Into  Ciceronuu  Latin.     But  Mr,   Semple'a  tranalalioD  baa  bnn  . 

acoapted  by  achalan  aa  a  real  socoesa.     Bome  real  knowledge  of  Kant  ia  indispsnaBUe  in  { 

order  to  oampreheoBloa  of  the  learned  thought  of  our  time,  and  hecaane  the  study  of  I 

Kant  is,  on  the  whole,  the  beat  preliminary  dircipliue  for  independecl  ttudy  of  philo-  ' 

Bophy  proper,  aa  distiugaiahed  from  mere  aoieuce.' — (7oi>(einporary  Seriaw.  [ 
In  Two  Volumes  8vo,  price  !1b^ 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,    by  W.  O.  Shedd,  Professor   : 

of  Theology,  Union  College,  New  York.  ] 

>  The  hl^h  mpuUtJon  of  Dr.  Shedd  will  be  iocreseed  by  this  renurkuble  wock.     The 
atyle  la  luoid  and  penelratiDg.    Ko  one  can  mtEtar  theae  Tolnmes  without  being  itiiickeni^      i 
and  atrengtbened.— -Jfrwncon  Theological  Rni-ao- 

'  Wa  do  Dot  hesil^ale  to  pronounce  the  work  a  great  improTemsnt  on  anything  wa  have  ' 
had  before.  To  the  youu^  student  it  will  be  valuable  as  a  guide  to  his  critical  reading.  , 
and  to  ths  literary  man  it  vrlll   be  iudiapensable  aa  a  book  of  mfni-nnrn '     Khliol^ten     I 

In  Two  Volnmea,  Bvo,  price  Sla,  ' 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  SiiL    By  Julius  Hnller,  D.D.    Trans-   I 

lated  from  the  Fifth  Gettnan  Edition  hy  Rev.  W.  Urwick,  U.A. 

'  Thie  work,  majeatio  in  Ita  onnceptton  and  thorongh  in  ita  exeontton,  Lae  long  bi 
very  iLfluentiid  In  Qerman  tbnology,  and  we  Wflcome  Chii  new  and  admirable  Ira 
latiun.  Thoae  who  lake  the  painvto  maaUr  it  will  find  It  a  nobia  attempt  to  t«»ni 
the  highest  effort  of  speculation  in  the  puruuit  of  theological  truth  with  the  mn«t  lever 


Boceplance  of  the  infallibla  determination  of  Bcrlpturs.  In  Germany  it 
many  years  a  notable  obetructlre  to  the  bpr«id  of  vital  error,  and  a  refuge 
mlnoB. — Londim  Quarterlf  Rtsine. 
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